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PREFACE. 


The convenience and gratification of that extensive portion of the 
British Public, which either at home or abroad is connected with 
our Indian dominions, have been the objects pursued in the projection 
and conduct of the Asiatic Journal. 

It was obvious, that while the East-Indies opened to every British 
reader, and especially to every one immediately interested in its con- 
cerns, the widest field of useful and liberal information, there was much 
which could only be explored and detailed in a work expressly devoted 
to those objects. 

To be a faithful register of Indian Occurrences, whether national 
or individual, is the first aim of the Asiatic Journal ; and amid the 
variety of items belonging to this department, Appointments, Births, 
Marriages, Deaths, &c. are regularly inserted, down to the latest* 
dates received. 

A second feature of this Journal, still more peculiar to itself, be- 
cause still more incompatible with the plan of any other, is the inser- 
tion of the most faithful verbatim reports of Debates at the East-India 
House, taken in short-hand for these pages. To the value of these it 
must be needless to call the attention of any of those individuals who 
are personally engaged in British Indian affairs, or whose attention is 
awakened to them. This department of the work alone, it is con- 
fidently presumed, must at once entitle it to patronage. 

# New and interesting Information concerning the Countries and 
their Inhabitants with which the Progress of our Trade, our Unavoidable 
Wars, and our Political Transactions, are hourly bringing us more, or 
jthe first time, acquainted, forms a natural and inviting addition to the 
kontents of these pages ; while the precious and ipg&haustfble field of 
jpriental Literature presents . itse^ 03 d* to this branch 

f our pursuits. Connected also, with this consideration, is the British 
rogresa iA Asiatic Languages and Learning, and the Institution* in 
-ngland and India for their promotion. 




iv a tM 

Under * Commercial aspect, WlMk dfrastowa to call the at* 
ttattoa of the reader to a work in which the Trade of India, China, and 
the Indian Dependencies, must always be an object of prominent regard. 

The progress of Christian Missions in India (a pursuit so zealously 
engaged in at the present day) is also recorded in this work ; while Hb 
pages are at the same time open to a liberal and candid discussion if 
the different opinions entertained upon that subject. 

With contents thus various, and (it is ventured to be said) thus at- 
tractive, the first volume of the Asiatic Journal is now presented 
to the public. Encouraged by the warm approbation they have re- 
ceived, the Proprietors are proceeding cheerfully and zealously in their 
arrangements for its future progress, anxious to improve as they ad- 
vance. In the meantime, they take the liberty of concluding thus pre- 
face to their first volume, with an earnest request in favour of their 
future labours— namely, that they may be honoured by the frequent 
correspondence of their friends both in England and in India. 

Among the principal and particular features of the present volume^ 
may be mentioned the history of the late war in Candy, the history 
of the late war in Nipal, with various geographical descriptions belong- 
ing to that country ; several articles on the geography, history and 
antiquities of Java and the Eastern Islands, and a highly interesting 
abstract of Dr. Ainslie’s account of his mission to Japan. For what 
ia produced on these latter topics, the Asiatic Journal is princi- 
pally indebted to the active and intelligent pen of Mr. Raffles, Go- 
vernor of the island of Java, and President of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Batavia. 

Among lighter articles may be particularized the Chinese tale of 
San-Yu-Low, translated by J. F. Davis, Esq. of the Hon. Company'* 
China Establishment. 

• 

Upon aubjecta of acience, the reader will not fail to diatinguiah 1ft. 
Ainalie’a important paper on the use of Balaam of Peru, in the cure of 
ulcers and Ur. Honefield'a experimenta and obaervationa onthe poiaoa* 
of the Antahar and Taheftac, apeciea of the vegetable poiww of JW»- 
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P’rigina'l; communications. 


To the Editor &f the Asiatic Journal 

^ pm anxious fo draw your the existing practice, that frtrtrt the 

/earliest attention to a subject of the l(Kti of October 7 in the sarnie year, 
liveliest importance, not only to lfettSrs going to and from India are 
the greW multitude bf ihtlivTdhals Withdrawn from the former channels 
concerned, but even, ds I think, to of the East-India House and pri- 
some of the highest interests of the vate hands, and brought entirely 
if ate; I refer tb the late regular within the cognizance of the Post 
tfons Concerning the conveyance of Office > where a postage Of sixpence 
, letters to, and from India. At the a sheet, over and above the amount 
time of my leaving Calcutta, pub- usually Charged on its transmission 
lie feeling WaS mhch excited at that inland; is to be paid. On lettexsjn- 
plade*' by a vietv of ‘ the inevitable tended to be sent from Englarx^ 
’cortfeequeto'cet of the new system j her Eastern possessions* a duty of 
'‘dttd Considerable hopes were enter- one-third of the rates payable on 
! ) tjdoed df an early remedy through tlie supposition of^ their being don- 
ftbe means of the efforts known to veyed by re^lar prtCkCt-boiitsi to 
have been already made in London, be paid, before the post-mark is 
Your natural wish to render your stamped up6n them; They are then 
publication, at every opportunity, to be put into a bag, and delivered 
serviceable to ; the^tefristd of In- to persons authorized to forward 
iKi^aid its connections 'at home, them, aceprding to their super- 
together with the near approach of scriptions, .in private vessels. Severe 
the meeting of Parliament, lead me penalties are to be levied on sending 
to hope that ypU;wi4; lojfc up .time pr carrying letters withou t ^tlie offi» 
in contributing ,y9ur r aid tp tne re- cial post-mark , ssi 1 thtrca^Bters of 
mpvid of the evil comptoned* ofT' His Majesty^ Cnstpmsa6*n*a#jp|ired 
<r According t^tbe^oVltffcatftdi bF ^Wttefc^Hpt.fbfcptcfc^^ich 
"ih^^atteV-^kPkl^ttiie I7t^ y 

of September 1814, purporting to to the provisions of the Act. 
he founded on an Act of Parlia- From the foregoing statement it 
ment bf the then late session, it is will be seen, that under the terms 
Asiatic Joum.— No. 1, Vol. 1. B 
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of the law, no letters of any de- 
scription, not even one of intro- 
duction! can henceforth be carried 
to Indtl, without previously paying 
a heavy tax. The hardship on the 
side of the subject, and the impolicy 
on that of the government, can 
need only to be described, in order 
to their being universally acknow- 
ledged. 

Let us touch, for a moment, on 
the hardship,— it is not too much to 
say— the injustice to the subject. 
The postage, heretofore, levied on 
letters transmitted by the regular 
packets has never been objected to, 
because the public were satisfied, 
that the security and dispatch at- 
tendant on this mode of convey- 
ance were amply repaid by what 
might then have been named the 
insurance-fee. But it is quite dif- 
ferent in the present case j for, here, 
what, under the previous circum- 
•tances, was to be considered as a 
rate of postage, a payment for an 
equivalent service, becomes a direct 
tax on letter-writing, independent 
on the cost of carriage ; a heavy 
amount is to be submitted to, with- 
out beuefit in return j and a premium 
is in reality paid, without acquir- 
ing the advantage of insurance. 
Nay, the writer must be a loser by 
the change j for, when packets were 
transmitted from the India House, 
they were put into the hands of 
fesptctable persons, responsible for 
their delivery ; whereas, according 
to the new provisions, the persons 
authorized to collect letters for 
transmission to India, may, as it 
seems, entrust any individual what- 
ever with the charge of forwarding 
them to their places of destination. 
It is true, that persons opening 
bags^arc subject to severe penal- 
ties) but, without supposing any 


culpability on the part of masters 
or mates of vessels, it must neces- 
sarily be supposed, that these' latter, 
on the arrival of their respective 
vessels, will naturally attend first 
to their own concerns, and thus 
often neglect the early delivery of 
the bags in their care ; and, fur- 
ther, that intimidated by the seve- 
rity of the penalty attached to a 
transgression of the law, they will 
refuse to burden themselves with 
packets, the conveyance of small 
personal benefit. 

The hardship of this additional 
postage, for which nothing is per- 
formed, is the more serious, as that 
which is really paid for service done 
must unavoidably remain as it was . 
The Company has been accustomed 
to levy a ship-postage for the voy- 
ages to and from India 5 the office 
of receiving, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing the contents of all packets 
of ship-letters continues to be ex- 
ercised by the servants of the Com- 
pany abroad ; no expectation, there- 
fore, can be reasonably formed of 
a relinquishment of the ancient 
charge. The ancient charge is paid 
for doing the duty j and the new 
one for doing nothing. 

Thus much, Sir, for the hardship 
and injustice inflicted by the recent 
regulations upon Indian correspon- 
dence generally j but, in separating 
the several sorts of correspondence, 
we shall see peculiar grounds of 
complaint attached to each. It is 
peculiarly hard, for example, upon 
the merchant, who, freighting his 
own vessel, cannot send, free of ship- 
postage, in that vessel itself, his 
letters of advice to his agents, re- 
specting the disposal of his mer- 
chandize 5 an evil so much the 
greater, as, from the length of the 
passage, and consequent increased 
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danger of loss or interruption, be is 
obliged to send several convey- 
ances *©f every important commu- 
nication. A similar aggravation 
also presents itself in regard to law- 
papers, and other important do- 
cuments, which are at once volu- 
minous, and therefore expensive for 
a single postage, and of which, for 
the reason already given, several 
copies must be sent, and therefore 
several heavy postages incurred. 

But, beside these, there is ano 
ther description of correspondence 
which yields in nothing in its claims 
on eveiy well-wisher of the best 
interests of society, and on which 
the regulations make a serious at- 
tack. This is the correspondence 
between friends and families. I 
need not suggest to your reflec- 
tions, Sir, what is the value, in a 
private or a social view, of pre- 
serving, during absence, this species 
of intercourse. I need not point 
out to you, how often its inter- 
ruption leads to cessation, and its 
cessation to the most serious effects 
on the fortunes, the fates, and the 
happiness of individuals. Still less, 
need I call upon you to remember, 
how often natural indolence, in a 
great many minds, renders such 
an intercourse, under the best en- 
couragement, that is, amid the 
greatest facility, slow, unsteady, 
and difficult of continuance; and 
how little, in general, there is 
need of any artificial let to assist 
this neglect, subsidence, and ob- 
literation of former attachments and 
affections. And how much will 
it not be assisted, by a cause which 
must to often be accepted as an apo- 
logy, and so often operate as a serious 
motive, for an omission to write ! 

It appears, that the third part 
of the packet-rates authorized to be 
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taken on each sheet of a<let£e? inn # 
tended for India, it fixed, at oa«f 
shilling and two pence. Now,- fan 
mily letters are seldom comprized 
within less than two sheets and an 
envelope, and are thus taxed at 
nearly four shillings, previously to 
receiving the post-mark. If to tint* 
is added the ship-postage levied by 
the local governments in India, 
every letter is charged with a post- 
age of five shillings, over and abovo 
the inland postage, both in India 
and in England, before it reaches 
the hand of the person to whom it 
is addressed. This tax increases 
with the size of the packet; and 
it must not be omitted to remark, 
that even restraint upon the size is 
a private anil social evil, scarcely less 
than the total suppression of cor- 
respondence. How often are not 
those interests, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, promoted by the very 
gairulity of familiar intercourse; 
by the practice of saying every thing 
which can be said,, rather than the 
attempt to say the least that may 
answer the immediate purpose. In 
the resolution, to save a sheet of 
paper, how many things may be 
omitted, dear to the heart, and of 
influence on our future lives ! 

In looking, as in few words I 
shall now do, to the political con- 
siderations which belong to the sub- 
ject, these private interests will be 
seen to constitute not the least im- 
portant among those of the public. 
The provocation to evade so severe 
a law, the facilities it in itself affords 
to smuggling, and the loss to the 
revenue from the necessary dimi- 
nution of the number of letters 
passing through the London Post- 
Office, are obvious mischiefs, at- 
tached to, and inseparable frost the 
innovation. But even these are 
B 2 
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things of small account, in the es- 
timate of a measure, which, as I 
have just insisted, tends to break, 
in our fellow subjects, the habit of 
attachment to home ; to deny the in- 
dulgence, and therefore to palsy the 
existence, of the feelings which bind 
them to their connections in this 
Country, and not less to estrange 
those in this country from them. 
Absence and silence deaden the me- 
mory ; but it is memory which feeds 
and sustains the affections : friends, 
duties, loves and country, aie alike 
exposed in the common forgetful- 
ness or separation } and, where the 
parent loses a child, the youth a 
patron, and the maid a husband, 
there, also, from the like cause, 
the state loses a subject. 

But all, or nearly all the topics 
I have touched upon, are intro- 
duced into a petition which, in May 
last, in support of the prayer of the 
London Memorial, received the sig- 
natures of the Public at Calcutta} 
a copy of which petition, not find- 
ing that it has yet been reprinted 
in England, I have taken the li- 
berty to enclose, at the same time 
begging your excuse for the length 
at which 1 have written. I am, &c. 

Publicus. 

To the Hon, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland , 
in Parliament assembled ; 

The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Merchants, Agents, and 
others, Inhabitants of the town of 
Calcutta and other places, subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, 
in the East-Indies. 

Sheweth ; — That your petitioners have 
learned with great concern, that the pro- 
visions of an act of parliament of the 
54th George HI, cap. 1(59, entitled, “ An 
“ Act for making certain Regulations re- 
“ spectiug the Postage of Ship Letters 
** hi»4 of Letters iu Great-Britain,” have 
been construed to apply to private letters 
transmitted from Great-Britain to the 


East-Indies, and from the East-Indies to 
Great-Brtain, and that all such letters 
so transmitted have in consequence be- 
come subject to a new and heavy impost, 
in addition to the rates of postage here- 
tofore in use. 

That, ever since the first incorporation 
of the East-India Company, the Directors 
of that Company in Great-Britain and 
their Governments abroad have been in 
the custom of receiving all letters which 
individuals might be desirous of trans- 
mitting to or from their several Presi- 
dencies in the East, and of forwarding 
the same in their public packets by every 
opportunity of conveyance, whether by 
their own or by private ships. That this 
airangement has afforded ample satisfac- 
tion to all persons interested by their 
pursuits or connexions in the mainte- 
nance of a regular intercourse between 
Great-Britain and India, and has been 
proved by the experience of a long series 
of years to be adequate to every purpose 
of convenience, dispatch and punctuality. 

That the Governments of the Company 
in India have been accustomed to levy 
certain rates of ship postage, on all let- 
ters so received for transmission to 
Great-Britain in their public packets, as 
well as on all letters transmitted to India 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors, for 
distribution at those Presidencies respect 
tively. And that your petitioners have 
at all times cheerfully submitted to pay 
the rates of postage so established, re- 
garding them as a fair and just compen- 
sation for the expence incurred, and the 
important accommodation afforded. 

That the same rates of ship postage 
still continue to be levied as heretofore 
by the Governments of the Company 
abroad, in addition to the heavy rates 
now imposed by the legislature, and to 
the established charges of inland postage, 
both in Great Britain and in India. That, 
while the office of receiving, transmitting 
and distributing the contents of all pac- 
kets of ship letters continues to be ex- 
ercised by the servants of the Company 
abroad, it were unreasonable to expect a 
relinquishment on the part of the Com- 
pany, of this charge of ship postage. And 
that, so long, therefore, as the act above 
cited shall remain in force, the inter- 
course by letter between Great-Britaia 
and these her remote dependencies must 
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continue subject to ft double impost, un- 
known to his Majesty’s subjects in any 
other Quarter of the world. 

That’this aggravated charge bears with 
peculiar hardship on many of your peti- 
tioners, who are accustomed to carry on 
a voluminous commercial correspondence 
with Great-Britain, subject to the acci- 
dents and perils of a longer voyage than 
that between any of his Majesty’s colo- 
nies and the mother country, and requir- 
ing therefore for its security that a greater 
number of copies of each dispatch should 
be transmitted ; — a precaution more par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of those 
packets which are in general the most 
bulky, and consequently subject to the 
heaviest rates of postage, such as, law 
papers, invoices, bills of parcels, policies 
of insurance, and other important mer- 
cantile documents. 

That for the charges of postage to 
tihich the correspondence between his 
Majesty’s colonies and Great-Britain has 
long been subject, the inhabitants of 
those colonies are well compensated by 
the accommodation which they derive 
from a regular establishment of packets, 
maintained at great expense by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But that the same 
observation doqs not at all apply to the 
situation of your petitioners, who are 
not in the enjoyment of any such benefit, 
to whose correspondence no aid or faci- 
lity has hitherto been afforded by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and who cannot 
therefore but feel a charge of this nature 
as a tax on the transmission of their own 
letters by their own conveyances. 

That, far from considering the provi- 
sions of the act of the 54th George III, 
as likely to facilitate or secure the more 
regular transmission of packets by private 
ships trading between this country and 
Great-Britain, your petitioners are not 
without apprehension, lest the severe 
penalties, with which by the terms of 
that act, every irregularity on the part of 
those entrusted with the care of ship- 
letters is liable to be visited, may be the 
means of altogether deterring respectable 
persons from undertaking such a charge, 
or from permitting any letters whatever 
to be received on board their ships ; an 
apprehension in which your petitioners 
are confirmed, by the almost unprece- 
dented circumstance, of no packets what- 
ever having been transmitted to this 


country by the only private ship which 
has completed her voyage from England, 
since the regulations prescribed by the 
new act have been carried into effect. 

That the largest possible accession 
which the public revenues could be ex- 
pected to derive from the ship-postage on 
Indian letters, must be so perfectly in-, 
significant, that it were disrespectful in 
your petitioners to presume, that such 
an object could have any weight in recon- 
ciling your Hon. House to the continued 
sanction of means questionable in prin- 
ciple and vexatious in their operation! 
And your petitioners would further, with 
all humility, suggest, that even this trivial 
accession, if any such has ever been 
contemplated, will in all likelihood be at 
least counterbalanced, by a corresponding 
reduction of the receipts heretofore de- 
rived from the inland postage on Indian 
letters, a reduction which must be the 
necessary consequence of the general cur- 
tailment of private correspondence, the 
diminished bulk and number of commer- 
cial dispatches, the rejection by persons 
residing in England of the duplicates and 
triplicates of letters of which the originals 
may have previously come to hand, and 
other means of counteraction or evasion 
to which those who must feel the pres- 
sure of the law, will naturally be induced 
to resort. 

Your petitioners beg leave in conclu- 
sion humbly to represent, that the moral 
influence of an impost of this nature may 
not be altogether unworthy of the atten- 
tion of your Hon. House ; — an impost, 
which, in many instances, must prove a 
bar to frequent communication between 
members of the same family, — which, to 
the extent of its operation, is in truth a 
tax on the indulgence of the best feelings 
of our natur?, tending to restrain and 
discourage that habitual intercourse be- 
tween his Majesty's subjects in the East 
and the objects of their early attachment, 
which serves to cherish and keep alive 
their social affections, and to strengthen 
the bonds which unite them to the coun- 
try of their birth and their allegiance. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that your Hon. House will be pleased 
to take the premises into consideration, 
and will grant to your petitioners»such 
relief, as to your wisdom shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners will 
ever pray, &c. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The opportunity your 
Prospectus has promised of an im- 
partial discussion of East-Indian 
topics, induces me to offer you the 
following remarks on the important 
subject of introducing Christianity 
among the natives of the East. 

That man is the agent of an over- 
ruling Providence in the accom- 
plishment of its designs, is not to 
be doubted $ nor can it be question- 
ed that he is an accountable agent. 
Our nature, however, is so liable to 
err, and our best feelings so subject 
to rais-direction, that much mis- 
chief may be done, even at the time 
when we are most conscious of the 
purity of our intentions to perform 
the will of that Providence 3 and 
when I contemplate the excessive 
veneration of the natives of India 
to a religion which from the re- 
motest periods of antiquity has been 
that of their forefathers, and the 
lively jealousy they have constantly 
exhibited on the slightest innova- 
tion, added to the imminent dangers 
arising from an imprudent zeal, 1 
must confess that however I may be 
satisfied with the expediency or ne- 
cessity of evangelising India, yet I 
am by no means convinced that the 
time for that great work has yet ar- 
rived. 

This consideration, coupled with 
the idea of the possibility of the de- 
sign being pushed to the risk of 
losing our Indian dominions, has 
not, I fear, sufficiently struck some 
of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of missions. I trust, Sir, I am as 
muefr alive as any man to the high 
v$Iue of immortal interests ; and it 


is from this impression that I trem- 
ble to think that the time may come, 
when precipitate and misguided zeal 
may for ever put it out of our pow- 
er of being the honoured instru- 
ments of imparting the light of 
CI11 istianity to that benighted peo- 
ple. 

It must, however, be recollected 
that the duty of legislation is not 
fully accomplished in providing 
merely for the temporary wants 
of the subject. It has to do with 
rational, accountable, and immor- 
tal beings. The rulers of the earth 
are the stewards of the interests of 
its inhabitants, and their account 
must one day be rendered before a 
tribunal, supreme in power and in 
justice, a power whose dispensation 
of mercy was not intended for any 
favoured part of the world, and who 
has not promised in vain that “ his 
name shall be known among all na- 
tions.” 

I have heard much, Sir, of the 
sublimity of the Hindoo religion, and 
the amiable disposition of its gentle 
votaries j and on reference to some 
of the opinions of our Anglo- 
Indians given at the bar of the 
House of Commons, it would ap- 
pear, that the moral standard of the 
native character is equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of onr own nation.* 
As to the religion of Brahma, how- 
ever comparatively pure it may have 
been in its earliest stages, it is aov* 
according to the testimony of mo* 
dern writers, the most wretched 
system of craft, tyranny, absurdity, 

• Vide Minutes of£vidence before Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
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and gross idolatry, that ever debased 
the understanding of rational crea- 
tures. * Surely, Sir, it can only arise 
from a morbid state of feeling when 
a man can, after reading of the 
horrors * of Juggernauth, and of 
the strewed bones of a million of 
its devotees, still expatiate on the 
happiness of the natives of India, 
and gravely conjure us to let them 
continue to enjoy the benefits of the 
Hindoo religion. In regard to their 
character, it is well known the fa- 
vourable prejudices the excellent 
Sir William Jones imbibed in his 
studies, and carried with him to 
India, as to the morality of the na- 
tive Indian, as well as the complete 
change which practical experience 
so quickly wrought in his opinion. 

The frightful features of moral 
turpitude also, which the judicial 
proceedings in India so invariably 
present, must ever be at variance 
with the high colouring so often 
given to the native character. The 
truth is, the European is struck 
with the patient submission and 
yielding gentleness of his native ser- 
vants, especially when contrasted 
with the independent character of 
those he has left at home j his 
harshest commands are obeyed with 
alacrity and smiles, and he cannot 
but remember with complacency, 
those whose every exertion w r ere so 
wholly devoted to his pleasures and 
caprice. He is, it is true, general- 
ly aware that more than half of this 
is mere masquerade, and that be- 
neath a sesvice so flattering to the 
eye, is concealed a continual plot to 
defraud and deceive. This is over- 
looked with a supineness, probably 
erieing from the idea, that dissimu- 

^1® Hr* Buchanan's Christ ian Re- 
searches. 


lation is wholly inseparable from the 
native character, and that to work 
a reformation or even a check, 
would be both an ungracious as 
well as hopeless task. The perni- 
cions tendency of this mode of rea- 
soning is forcibly noticed by Sir 
James MTntosh, as appears by the 
following citation from his charge 
to the jury at Bombay in 1805. He 
thus expresses himself : 

“ But as long as the scandalous 
“ acquiescence, I had almost said 
“ connivance, of the English in- 
tf habitants lasts, as long as our 
t€ houses are JiUed with servants who 
t( have been detected in fraud and 
*' theft , so long ought we to con- 
“ sider ourselves as corrupters of 
ff our servants, and through them 
" the body of the natives, and so 
" long will, I fear, the efforts of our 
" laws and magistrates be in vain.’* 
•—The same able magistrate in allu- 
ding to the prevalence of peijury, 
says, it is " an offence, the fre- 
“ quency of which I formerly spoke 
“ of from information, but now 
t( speak from large and deplorable 
“ experience 3 I mean the crime 
“ of perjury.” Again, a woman 
being asked by the Recorder (Sir 
J» MTntosh) whether there was 
any harm in perjury? she replied, 
“ that she understood that the Eng- 
" lish had a great horror of it, but 
** that there was no such horror in 
“ her country.” 

Having thus offered the foregoing 
opinion, supported as it would ap- 
pear by the judgment of those, who 
from professional and local expe- 
rience were enabled so well to ap- 
preciate the standard of native mo- 
rals, it will perhaps be anticipated 
that I am convinced of the expedi- 
ency of the intrpduction of Chris- 
tianity i and in such conviction. I 
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should imagine that all reasonable 
men would unite : but I am not so 
forward as some of my Asiatic 
friends in supposing that the time is 
not only come, but that the expe- 
diency or rather the necessity of the 
measure is of such a pressing nature 
as to justify us in forcing by any 
means rather than none, the Chris- 
tian religion on the consciences of 
the Hindoos. It is perhaps true that 
the horrors of idolatry ought never 
to be regarded with complacency by 
a Christian legislator, but it surely 
nothing derogates from his religion, 
that he should act as a cautious and 
prudent general in" unfurling the 
banners of the cross amongst the 
votaries of a religion, the principles 
of which so strongly militate against 
the one he has been taught to 
adopt. 

I will now, Mr. Editor, in leaving 
the question to the calm discussion 


which I hope your pages will afford 
it, take the liberty of pressing on 
the advocates of missionary exer- 
tions the two following considera- 
tions ; first, the desirableness of en- 
deavouring to ascertain whether tbe 
time for prosecuting this important 
and delicate work is yet arrived, and 
whether we ought not to wait the 
further progress of civilization 3 and, 
secondly, the urgent necessity there 
is, if the time is already come, that 
the utmost temper, prudence, and 
judgment should influence the con- 
duct of those who may be appoint- 
ed to labour in a soil which can he 
full of promise to those only who 
act with caution, and who are never 
weary in well doing. 

I beg you to accept my best 
wishes for the success of the work 
you have undertaken, which pro- 
mises much utility j and that you 
will believe me, Sir, &c. &c. 

Asiaticus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Ad generum Ccrcris »ine cede et vulnero pauci 
Detctndunt reges, ac sicca mortc tyranni. 

Ftw are tbe tyrant homicide* that go 
Unpierc’d and bloodless to the realms below. 

Sir,— When Brutus, animated 
by a regard for his country, stifled 
every other consideration but that 
of terminating the reign of Caesar, 
the noble Romans approved his 
deed, and though, of late years to 
deprive a tyrant of the further pow- 
er of doing mischief, by assassina- 
tion, has been discouraged, yet no 
one has been found prejudiced 
enough in favour of despotism to 
deny that justice ought to bold over 
the balance and the rod,'* and 
that every member of the body po- 
RticJ whatever may be his birth or 


rank, elevation or degree, should 
be amenable to its laws. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested to me by the disposal of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte after a breach 
of his parole, a violation of his en- 
gagement and his oath to abdicate 
the thrones of France and Italy for 
ever, and finally a treasonable usur- 
pation. This culprit, through the 
weakness of the King of Fiance, , 
and the artifices of ‘Foucb£, has 
been spared a public trial for bis 
offences j and is now consigned, 
without tbe slightest punishment, 
to a larger, more productive and 
more inviting island for his resi- 
dence, than he was before allowed 
to inhabit. 



Remarks on Buonaparte's 

The island of St. Helena appro- 
priated for bis reception, naturally 
attracts our notice as a part of the 
East India Company's possessions, 
and on many accounts a most use- 
ful and valuable part. Whatever 
advantages it possesses as a place 
of refreshment for the homeward- 
bound ships from India, and a ren- 
dezvous for convoys in time of war, 
are now to be cancelled by the 
transfer of this Island to the 
Crown, and the prohibition of all 
intercourse with it, extending to 
every class of t( foreign and mer- 
cantile shipping.” The conse- 
quences of this transfer, owing to 
the political arrangements connect- 
ed with the attention shewn to Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, are to St. He- 
lena, wretchedness and ruin. It 
will be seen hereafter in what de- 
gree these misfortunes operate; but 
at present it may be worth our 
while seriously to consider whether 
a single subject of His Majesty, in 
any part of our colonies or settle- 
ments, ought to be visited with a 
public evil, owing and attributable 
solely to this very man, who has 
already been the means of so ma- 
terially injuring thousands of their 
fellow-subjects and relatives in Great 
Britain, and nearly the whole of 
Europe beside. I fear that the in- 
terests of the good people of St. 
Helena have been entirely postponed 
in the consideration shewn to a cri- 
minal, whom we cannot forget as 
the bitter enemy of every people 
that opposed his designs. But it 
may be urged that I carry my re- 
sentments against the fallen too far. 
Not so. Consigned as he was to 
quiet at Elba, I had hoped to have 
heard no more that name, 

“ — at which the world grew pale j” 

but restless as the tiger, and in* 
Matic Jottm.— No, 1. 
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sidious as the serpent, there is a 
remorseless cruelty in his actions, 
and a perpetual danger in his wiles. 
Had he learnt from calculation, 
that all Europe would array against 
him, and over-match his power ; 
had he reasoned as a politician and 
felt as a Christian, he would have 
taken advantage of the quiet per- 
mitted him to atone for past mis- 
deeds by penitence and prayer. 

His last attempt confirmed what 
the whole tenor of his reign has 
shown, that to depend on his pro- 
fessions or his oath, was to deceive 
one’s self. 

The blood of thousands has been 
sacrificed before the mischief occa- 
sioned by this false generosity, to a 
man declared by his own senate to 
be out of the pale of all civilized 
society, could be repaired. Say ye, 
who mourn your sons or husbands 
slain j say, if their innocent blood 
does not rest upon the head of that 
guilty miscreant, who was the sole 
author of your afflictions ? Does he 
deserve our notice or respect, who 
only conquered to destroy ? Does 
the usurper of a throne, of which 
on solemn oath he signed his abdi- 
cation, and again abdicated, merit 
the countenance of a country whom 
he laboured to annihilate ? Is not 
the receiver of the rebel, who fails 
to deliver him over to public jus- 
tice, a culpable party ? and ought 
we to compromise treason by pro- 
viding a safe retreat for the con- 
spirator ) — This too, at England's 
cost! Proh pudor ! Is this the re- 
sult of a protracted war, attended 
with inconceivable burdens to the 
community, caused by the very 
man who became their sole author 
in refusing to listen to accommo- 
dation ?— Is it thus we are to acquit 
ourselves to posterity, for m act 
Vol. I. C 
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tinpar&lleled in any age or country ? 
Would this have been the treat- 
ment exercised towards our good 
King had he fallen into the Tyrant’s 
hands ? For, flying from public 
justice in one’s own country to an 
enemy in another, is literally fall- 
ing into an enemy’s hands, and 
entitles a man to no othei treat- 
ment, whatever his expectations 
may have been, than that of being 
handed back again to account for 
his conduct, especially if that ene- 
my be an ally of the power against 
whom the aggression has been com- 
mitted, and the act, a notorious 
public wrong. 

It has been laid down by an emi- 
nent Chief Justice, that “ it seems 
a gross perversion of terms to say 
that a man comes to settle, because 
he takes shelter for the purpose of 
Concealment without the knowledge 
df the landlord, and the wife in ob- 
servance of her duty, does not turn 
him out. There is no communica- 
tion, no hiring, no right to settle ; 
it is a mere intrusion of a fugitive, 
& mere hiding-place in the course of 
his flight. There is no pretence for 
asserting that a legal settlement has 
thus been gained.” 

This decision is altogether analo- 
gous to the case of Buonaparte. 
Had the laws of national justice 
been consulted, we maintain that 
this man should have been delivered 
over to the King of France, for the 
purpose of a public trial, in some of 
the islands off the French coast, 
where it would not have been possi 
ble, by means of our navy, for his 
numerous proselytes in France to 
have interposed. There he might 
have been arraigned at his own fa- 
vourite bar, viz. the military tribu- 
nal, and unquestionably conviction 
would* have follbwed, when a life 
might have been terminated like 


Murat’s, which, so long as it exists, 
must carry with it the perpetual 
condemnation of thinking men. But 
the evil does not rest here j— hopes 
of his return are fostered pretty ge- 
nerally among his infatuated votaries 
in France j which, unfortunately, 
form a numerous proportion j and 
so long as these ideas are cherished, 
it is in vain to expect loyalty and pa- 
triotism among Frenchmen. Not 
that I apprehend he will ever again 
succeed in repossessing himself of 
the throne ; yet, the effect is mis- 
chievous, and far out-balances any 
consideration of sparing his life. 

St. Helena has been peculiarly 
the scene of repeated mutiny, and 
even so late as three or four years 
since, a most serious disturbance of 
this nature arose. Is it not likely 
then, that the injury sustained by 
the community of that island, in 
consequence of its loss of trade, or 
the intemperate conduct of a com- 
mander, may impel some arm more 
daring than the rest, to set the ex- 
ample of rebellion ? In such a crisis 
what would be the influence pro- 
duced on the condition of the statd 
prisoner ? — Undoubtedly most a- 
larming. Were his release at all 
likely to turn the scale in favour ot 
one party, assuredly it would not be 
heeded, and in the desperation of 
the moment, some frantic hand 
might perhaps be found 

" To set the Monster loose to scourge mankind.'* 

Well disciplined as the British sol- 
dier may be in England j abridge 
his comforts abroad, and 1 you excite 
the whole vengeance of his charac- 
ter. There is a remarkable instance 
of this in the annals of St. Helena, 
as related in the interesting work of 
Mr. Brooke, page 259. For the de- 
tails, I must refer you to the work 
itself, contenting myself with sta- 
ting, that in the year 1783, a mu- 
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tiny having broken out in the gar- 
rison, the disorderly troops, to the 
numbor of 'two hundred men, 
planned the seizure of the post on 
Ladder Hill in that island, where 
there were field-pieces, mortars, 
and various ammunition, and ac- 
tually gained possession of the 
alarm-house, turned their arms upon 
their officers, and were not subdued 
but by the regular means of war. 


I have entered into these details, 
more with a view to shew the in- 
trigues and discontents that arise in 
a confined settlement like St. Hele- 
na, together with the consequences 
resulting from them, than to lay 
any stress upon the probability of 
their occurring in such a degree as 
to excite any serious apprehensions. 

I am, &c. Cato. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


To the Editor . 

Sir, — It has afforded me much 
satisfaction to find, that we are at 
last to have, what has been so long 
wanted, an Asiatic Journal, and I 
have not the least doubt, but that 
yours will prove a very valuable and 
interesting work. 

As, in your Prospectus, you have 
set apart a division for medical sub- 
jects, I take the liberty of now 
sending you copy of a paper which 
I some time ago transmitted to the 
Honourable Court of Directors from 
Madias, on the virtues of the Bal- 
sam of Peru. Should you think it 
deserving of a place in your Jour- 
nal, it is altogether at your service. 

I remain yours, &c. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 22, 1815. 


There are, I believe, few dis- 
eases to which the human frame is 
liable, that have oftener baffled the 
skill of our* surgeons in all parts of 
the world, than those called ulcers , 
and which form a very numerous 
and multiform class. It is not my 
purpose, however, at this time, to 
particularize the different kinds 
*bich hare been treated of by 
many late able writers, nor to 


point out how far, in every case, 
what may have been recommended 
as advantageous in the cure of them 
in cold climates, has been thought 
beneficial in warmer latitudes ; 
though I must confess, that the 
field is a very fair one for ingenious 
and useful discussion, and unques- 
tionably, one hitherto but little 
trodden. I shall, therefore, with- 
out further delay, proceed to lay 
before you the immediate object of 
this report, in communicating to 
you what has come within my own 
notice, regarding some of the worst 
kind of ulcers in this country, with 
an account of a mode of treatment, 
which, as it is uncommon, may 
perhaps be in some measure inte- 
resting; and, from its having, in 
every instance in which I have had 
recourse to it, been attended with 
success, may at least be deemed 
worthy of a more extensive trial. 

Whilst I had charge of the Field 
Hospital atHurryhur, in the months 
of March, April, and May 1803, 
which received the sick of the Gene- 
ral Army under the command of his 
Excellency General Stuart, it was 
with peculiar uneasiness that ^wit- 
nessed the great havpek committed 
by what is called the sphacelous or 
C 2 
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phagedenic tdcer. It was at that time 
confined almost entirely to the Na- 
tive Corps, and especially to such 
as had been recently exposed to 
great fatigue, cold, and moisture, 
and poor living in unhealthy dis- 
tricts. Most of the Sepoys who 
were so afflicted, ascribed their 
misfortunes to slight causes, such 
as scratches, bruises, &c. but which, 
in place of healing up kindly, soon 
became foul and painful ulcer9 j the 
discharge ichorous and offensive, 
the edges rugged, and attended with 
a degree of inflammation for several 
inches round. These sores, for 
the most part spread rapidly, not 
unfrequently laying the bones bare, 
and were accompanied with the 
greatest debility and anguish in the 
patients, whose appetite for food 
soon became impaired, their pulses 
quick and feeble, and in fact a hec- 
tic diathesis was induced, from the 
absorption of a morbific matter, 
evidently of a most dangerous na- 
ture. Every external application, 
and every mode of bandaging and 
management, was had recourse 
to at different times, as recom- 
mended by Messrs. Bell, Home, &c. 
but with, I am concerned to say, 
little or no good effect. Bark and 
wine seemed to do most good ; but 
tbe cures were at best tedious, 
never without great loss of sub- 
stance, if not the limb itself, and 
but too frequently they left the 
patient emaciated and drooping. I 
could not help feeling for the suffer- 
ing of many valuable men, and re- 
gretting that some more efficacious 
remedy had not been discovered, to 
arrest the progress of this terrible 
disease ^ and this regret I oftener 
than once expressed to Dr. Berry, 
tbe^Superintending Surgeon of the 
division to which I belong, a gen- 


tleman from whose professional re- 
search I have on many occasions 
experienced the most flattering sup- 
port. His feeling of anxiety on this 
occasion, he informed me, was not 
less than mine $ and he was at much 
pains to explain to me all that had 
been done in such lamentable cases 
by several of the surgeons of his 
extensive circuit. After my return 
to the Carnatic, about, I think, the 
end of August 1803, it was not 
for many months that I had a case 
of a sphacelous ulcer under my 
care j when one occurred in a Las- 
car of the second battalion of Ar- 
tillery, at St. Thomas’s Mount. 
Aware that if something, more 
powerful than any thing I had for- 
merly used, was not applied, I 
should, in a few days, witness a 
repetition of all the sad symptoms 
that had caused me so much un- 
easiness at Hurryhur, I was deter- 
mined to try what could be done ; 
and bethought me of the Balsam 
of Peru, a medicine for many years 
past almost entirely neglected (ex- 
cept indeed in the composition of 
the lac virginalej } but as I knew it 
to be stimulating in a high degree, 
and at the same time balsamic, I 
could suggest nothing from which 
I could more reasonably look for 
advantage. The Lascar's sore, 
when 1 first saw it, was not larger 
than a crown piece, situated near 
the inner ankle of his left leg, and 
first brought on, he said, by a slight 
blow : it was foul, offensive to the 
smell, and evidently phagedenic. 
The patient was weak and irritable, 
his appetite gone, nights restless, 
and his pulse weak and fluttering. 
J immediately ordered the sore to 
be dressed twice daily with lint 
moistened in the Balsam of Peru *, 
and the better to judge of the effects 
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of the application, I prescribed for 
him no internal medicine whatever. 
At the* end of twenty-four hours, 1 
was happy to perceive that the 
sphacelous parts were beginning to 
slough off; by the third day the 
face of the sore was quite clear, 
and, in a day or two more, fine new 
granulations being every where 
seen rising up on its surface, I 
found my purpose effected, and laid 
aside the balsam, for which I sub- 
stituted simple cerate dressings, 
with a tighter bandage. The sore, 
thus reduced to the state of a sim- 
ple ulcer, healed up kindly in a 
short time. 

About a fortnight after this, I 
had the good fortune to experience 
equal success from the balsam, used 
in the same way, in a case of irri- 
table phagedenic ulcer, upon the 
foot of a soldier in the second bat- 
talion of Artillery, and which was 
communicated to Dr. Berry in my 
Medical Journal for December 1805. 
To this man, I must observe, as he 
complained of most excruciating 
pain, I gave a bolus every night of 
gr. ij opium and gr. iij camphor ; 
but to these medicines I did not, 
in any degree, ascribe his recovery. 

It was at this period that I visited 
the Naval Hospital at Fort St. 
George, accompanied by the Sur- 
geon in charge (Mr. Underwood), 
who was so obliging as to shew me 
every remarkable case at that time 
under his care. Out of about three 
hundred sick seamen, there were 
nearly two hundred afflicted with 
malignant ulcer, such as we see 
mentioned by Home, Lind, and 
most particularly by Dr. Trotter, in 
his valuable work, entitled Medicina 
Nautica.* This gentleman, in more 

ID# S * ”°® e ’ s Treati * e on Ulcers, page 
105 ; Lind s Treatiseon the Scaivy, pages 


parts than one of his book, speaks 
with horror of this malady, and 
with much regret at the so fre- 
quent want of success in the ma- 
nagement of it. Many of the 
ulcers in the Naval Hospital at 
Madras, were dreadful to look at. 
In some, large portions of bones 
of the leg were exposed ; and, in 
spite of the most humane care and 
attention, not a few of the patients 
were rendered lame for life ; in 
others, amputation became neces- 
sary, and all, who had ulcers of 
any extent, seemed evidently to 
suffer from the absorption of ichor, 
and from putrifaction.f What Mr. 
Undenvood found most benefit 
from, was Tincture of Myrrh and 
Venice Turpentine, in the way re- 
commended in the Edinburgh Prac- 
tice of Medicine (vol. iii, p. 304). 
He also used occasionally a solution 
of lunar caustic and red precipi- 
tate ; but he seemed, above all, to 
place reliance on the most strict 
attention to diet, which he ordered 
to be light and nourishing. I did 
not hesitate to inform him of the 
great advantage I had found, in 
cases of sphacelous sores, from the 
external application of the Balsam 
of Peru, and advised him, by all 
means, to try it in his hospital ; 
but he has never informed me with 
what success. 

However, I was not suffered to 
remain long in doubt regarding the 
powers of this remedy in cases of 
malignant ulcers after a long sea 
voyage. The fleet of Indiamen 
that arrived at Madras about three 
months ago from E ngland, had 

154, 155; Medicina Nautica, Vol. II, 
page 179. 

•f* Mr. Underwood informed me, '•that 
he sometimes found, after amputation, 
the sphacelous affection attack th£ stump 
itself. 
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been nearly nine months at sea, 
and having on board three hundred 
recruits for the Coast Artillery, I 
found several amongst them scor- 
butic, though in a slight degree. 
Some little time after their reaching 
the Mount, and coming under my 
care, it was necessary to punish 
two men, and though the punish- 
ments were moderate (neither of 
them having received more than 
two hundred lashes), I soon saw 
what I had to expect from the 
event. Their backs, in place of 
healing up kindly, as is commonly 
the case, shortly put on an ugly 
aspect, and towards the end of the 
third day from the flogging, two 
little ulcers made their appearance, 
on the parts that were most bruised, 
each about the size of a rupee, with 
a white viscid matter inside, and 
uneven edges. Before I had re- 
course to the Balsam of Peru, I 
was resolved to see what could be 
done with other remedies ; and 
with the exception of the gastric 
juiceof granivorous animals (which, 
in cases of this nature* has been 
recommended by Dr. Harris, as 
well as Dr. John Harness, Physi- 
cian to his Majesty’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean)!, there is nothing 

* The late Mr. Justamond, we are 
told by the author of the Edinburgh Prac- 
tice of Medicine, used this remedy, in 
similar cases, many years ago. 

f See Home’s Treatise on Ulcers, page 
107; and Medicina Nautica, Vol. II, 
page 223. 

Mr. Henderson, in the Medical and 
Physical Journal, has given an excellent 
account of this ulcer to the world, as it 
appeared in the Naval Hospital at Anti- 
gua, in 1780. He mentions it as one of 
the greatest scourges amongst our sea- 
men, and it would appear that lie placed 
his cjjief reliance in treating it on the 
hydrargyr. nitrol. rub. and camphorated 
spirit, as external applications, with the 
bark internally. 


which has been advised by any late 
writer whether external or internal, 
that I did not try, without, .1 must 
say, the smallest lasting good effect. 
It is true, that the tincture of myrrh, 
turpentine, the solution of lunar 
caustic, the camphorated spirit and 
alcohol, did, occasionally, for a 
time, operate in clearing away part 
of the corroding matter, and the 
bark, wine, and tinctura ferri muri- 
ate, gave, I thought, a degree of sup- 
port to the sufferers ; yet the effects 
of all these were but transitory : 
the sores increased daily, and no 
relief was gained in regard to the 
general feelings of the patients. 

Before I began to apply the Bal- 
sam of Peru, the ulcers on each of 
the men’s backs were as large as 
a common sized hand, deep, fright- 
ful, and most offensive to the smell 
(in spite of frequent washings with 
decoction of bark, tincture of myrrh, 
and the nitrons acid). The patients 
otherwise extremely weak, languid, 
and spiritless, their pulses quick and 
fluttering, appetites gone, nights 
restless ; in fact, labouring under the 
most wasting hectic diathesis, and 
to all appearance hastening to disso- 
lution. To the ulcers of these two 
recruits, the Balsam of Peru was 
first applied on the same day, but 
to the one man I continued the 
use of bark and wine internally, 
from the other they were stopt 5 
but both went on with their ripe 
fruit and light farinaceous diet. 
I shall not detain you with more 
particulars; suffice it to # say, that 
from the first day’s application of 
the Balsam, the sores put on a 
favourable appearance ; the mis- 
chief was, in fact, arrested, and 
the patients seemed to feel an al- 
most immediate relief. By the end 
of the third day, the sores were 
clean, and by the end of the fifth. 
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new granulations were every where 
seen rising up ; their pulses, appe- 
tites, and spirits, returned to their 
natural state, and they again en- 
joyed sleep without an opiate, which 
they had not done for many nights 
before. The ulcers being thus re- 
duced to the state of simple sores. 
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the balsam was discontinued for 
more simple dressings, and the men 
were soon discharged for duty. 
These two cases were detailed at 
full length in ray Medical Journal 
for March 1806, forwarded to the 
Medical Board at Fort St. George. 
(To he continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : “The accompanying paper, 
purporting to be the “ Principles 
upon which the Commanders and 
Officers of the East- India Company's 
own Ships arc to be appointed has 
been privately handed about amongst 
those immediately concerned by the 
arrangement of the new shipping 
system j but as it may be of some 
interest to the generality of your 
readers, I enclose a copy for inser- 


may be qualified, to rise under proper 
regulations. 

That strict seniority be the rule of 
promotion in the Company's own ships, 
as tar as the office of third mate inclusive, 
supposing good character and conduct. 

That the second mates be chosen from 
the class of third mates according to seni- 
ority, where there is no decided superio- 
rity of character and talent ; such supe- 
riority, when perferred to seniority, 
being determined by the signatures of 
two-thirds of the whole Committee who 


' ^ tion in your Journal, and remain recommend the officer, and by the sig- 
, yours &c Nauticus. natures of sixteen members of the Court. 

' ’ That the chief mates be appointed from 


the class of second mates by seniority. 

Preliminary (General Resolutions. and if any deviation is made from this 


* That one general preliminary declara- 
- tion and resolution do precede all others 
on this .subject, namely, that whatever 
regulations the Court may lay down for 
the appointment of commanders and offi- 
cers to ships in the Company’s own ser- 
vice, arc to be understood principally as 
rules which are to guide the conduct of 
the Court in making such appointments, 
but are not to be construed as invest- 
ing the officers with any strict rights of 
appointments or succession in those 
ships : they are rules which the Court 
imposes on iqjclf for limiting and direct- 
ing its discretion, not rules settling any 
rights ou the officers. 

With respect to Officers now actually in 
the- Company's Service . 

That those officers who are now in the 
Company’s own shipping service, whether 
actually employed, or not, having come 
into that service with an expectation of 
nsing in it, have a claim, so far as they 


principle of seniority, it be under the 
same rules as the preceding. 

That the commanders be appointed from 
the chief mates belonging to ships at 
home, by seniority. If any deviation is 
made from this principle of seniority, it 
be under the same rule as the preceding. 
If there be no chief mate at home, or fit 
to succeed to the command, the selection 
be made from the second mates belong- 
ing to ships at home, according to the 
foregoing rules ; but the second mate ap- 
pointed incidentally to a command, shall 
be considered only as an acting com- 
mander, and not he entitled, after the 
conclusion of the voyage, to be fixed in 
the command; but he shall, if a chief 
mate obtains the command, have the op- 
tion of succeeding to the birth of such 
chief mate, taking his rank as chief mate 
from that time. • 


1 nat me strict principle ot seniority dc 
not followed so as to entitle a person 


who has served only as a midshipman 
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the Company’s own ships, and duly risen 
in the Freight service, to the command 
of a Company’s own ship, when a vacan- 
cy happens ; hut that those persons who 
formerly held the situation of Midship- 
man, which is a station of instruction, 
and who have not continued in the ser- 
vice of the Company, are not to be con- 
sidered as in that service, or entitled to 
any preference beyond officers in the foot 
service. 

That the rise be from the officers of 
the ships at home in the same season, 
and not in the individual ships in which 
vacancies may occur. 

That an officer quitting the Company’s 
own service, finding the promotion slow 
in it, shall have no claim to return. 

That officers who shall hencefoitt) quit 
the Company's own service, without ask- 
ing permission to do so, and also to re- 
tain their hold on the service, ami who 
have entered the Freight service, be con- 
sidered as entirely on the footing of offi- 
cers in the Freight sendee. 

That officers who have quitted the Com- 
pany's own service with permission, hav- 
ing advanced to the rank of a fourth or 
sworn officer in it, and who have after- 
wards risen in the Freight service to any 
station under that of a commander, be 
eligible to be taken again into the Com- 
pany’s own service, cither with or under 
the rank which they have held in cither 
service, below that of commander, as 
aforesaid. 

That a commander retiring by choice 
from the Company’s own service, shall 
have no claim to return to the service. 

That an officer staying at home from ill 
health, be permitted to proceed in the 
first vacancy that happens after his re- 
covery, of no higher rank than he had 
before, but this indulgence to extend on- 
ly to two following seasons. 

That commanders staying at home one 
voyage on account of^ ill health, be rein- 
stated each in his own ship the following 
voyage ; but this rule to extend only to 
one voyage. 

That commanders and officers desiring 
to stay at home on account of ill health, 
do produce a certificate from the Com- 
pany's examining Physican and Surgeon, 
clearly declaring the indispensable neces- 
sity ofcthat measure : the said Physician 
and Surgeon being apprized that as their 


Company's own Ships, 

certificate may affect the interest of others 
besides the parties claiming indulgence, 
they are to consider themselves as giving 
it under the sanction of a solemn obli- 
gation. 

That no plea, except that of ill health, 
certified as prescribed in the preceding 
clause, shall entitle a commander or offi- 
cer to remain at home a voyage, unless 
permitted so to do by the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to whom his case 
may be referred, and the unanimous vote 
of the Court before whom the report of 
such Committee shall come. That this 
permission shall not extend beyond one 
voyage ; after which he may be eligible to 
proceed again to sea on a vacancy, but 
only with the rank he had before. 

That the commander and officers to 
any ship contracted for by the Company, 
for their own account, he selected from 
the Company’s own ships at home, in 
the season wherein the new ship is to 
be launched, and that the said com- 
mander and officers be appointed between 
the 1st of September and the 1st of Oc- 
tober in that season. With respect to 
ships purchased for the Company, the 
commander and officers be appointed ac- 
cording to the same rule. 

That with respect to ships building, 
or to be built, for the Company in India, 
the commander and sworn officeis to 
them be appointed in sufficient time to 
join them respectively before they arc 
launched. 

That with the view to give the com- 
manders in the sendee additional encou- 
ragement, when a vacancy happens in a 
1200 ton ship, or a ship of superior class, 
in any one season, and any ship of an in- 
ferior class shall be at home in that sea- 
son, it shall be at the optiou of the com- 
mander of the ship of the next class, to 
succeed to that of the ship which has 
become vacant, or if he declines, at the 
option of the commander of the third 
class, to take the commaitf of the ship 
of the superior class ; and in like man- 
ner at the option of the commander of the 
third class, to take the commaud of the 
ship of the second class, so that the offi- 
cer next in succession, whether chief or 
second mate, may be appointed to the 
command of the smaller ship, subject to 
the approbation of the Recommending 
Committee, and the Court. 
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frith respect to Officers of Packets . 
That officers employed in the Packet 
service Jiall have no claims beyond what 
. they inay have derived from previous ser- 
vice in the Company’s own ships, accord- 
ing to the proposed regulations. 

filth respect to the Situation of Cap - 
tains and Officers for the Company's 
own Ships , u?hen their own Stock of 
Officers is not sufficient. 

That where the Company’s actual stock 
of officers is not sufficient to fill the ap- 
pointments in the Company’s own ships, 
the selection of officers in such case be 
from the regular Freight service. 

That officers under the rank of com- 
mander in the Freight service, on en- 
tenng the Company’s own service, shall 
not come in immediately to all the privi- 
leges of those who have been hi ought up 
In the Company’s own service ; but that 
tln ir appointments he subject to the ic- 
gul.itions hereafter detailed. 

Thatofficcis taken from the Freight 
set vice into the Company’s own service, 
shall he eligible to come in with the same 
rank they held in the Fi eight service, 
dating it from the time of their entrance 
into the Company's service ; hut the 
Court inay accept the services of such offi- 
cers willing to come in a step below 
that which they held in the Freight ser- 
vice, piov ided that if they cotne in as 
second mate, they do not exceed tin* age 
prescribed for entering into the service 
with that rank. 

That an officer appointed from the 
Fi eight service as chief mate in the Com- 
pany’s service, shall perform two voyages 
as chief mate before he is eligible to a 
command, unless lie has served as master 
of a regular extra ship ; in which case, 
after serving one voyage as chief mate in 
the Company’s own ships, he may be 
eligible to a command in them. 

That the Company’s own service be 
open to all commanders of the Freight 
service w'ho stand eligible for commands, 
exclusive of those who have voluntaiily 
retired from the service ; but that a com- 
mander actually in charge of a Freight 
ship, be not, while so circumstanced, eli- 
gible to commaud one of the Company’s 
own ships. 

That the selection of officers for the 
Asiatic Jour n. — No. 1. 


Company’s own ships be from the general 
mass of officers in the Freight service. 

That when a commander of the service 
is introduced into the Company’s own 
service, he should not be above fifty years 
of age. 

That the master of a regular extra ship, 
on his entrance into the Company’s own 
service as chief mate, be not above forty 
years of age. 

That achief mateof the Freight service,' 
upon his entrance into the Company’s 
own service, he not above thirty-five 
years of age ; nor a second mate above 
thirty years of age. 

That in all selections of commanders 
and officers from the Freight service, good 
ehaiaeters and conduct be indispensable 
qualifications. 

That on occasion of selecting any com- 
mander or offiei r from the Freight ser- 
vice, reference be had by the Recom- 
mending Committee to an account ab- 
stracted from the records of this house, 
of the character and conduct of the 
candidate. 

That, for the better answciing the pur- 
pose of the preceding resolution, and for 
the guidance of the Recommending Com- 
mittee in future, a distinct record of the 
conduit of each individual commander 
and officer in the Freight service be now 
formed, and henceforward kept ; and that 
the same do also comprehend the Compa- 
ny’s ow n commanders and officers. 

That any commander to he now intro- 
duced from the Freight service to com- 
mand one of the Company’s own ships, 
be not allowed to continue as commander 
in the Company’s service more than three 
voyages. 

That any officer who shall hencefor- 
ward be promoted in the Company's 
own service to the command of one of 
their own ships, be not allowed to con- 
tinue a commander iii that service more 
than five voyages. In the case of Cap- 
tains Patterson and Adam, now in ac- 
tual command of Company’s ships 
abroad, their five voyages do commence 
from their next outfit from England. 

/Pith respect to the Mo<Ie of appointing 

Commanders and Officers to the Com- 
pany's own Ships. 

That the recommendation of thcH'om- 
Vol. I. D 
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inauderi and first and second mates of the 
Company's own ships, be henceforth 
in the Committee of Correspondence. 

That the recommendation to the ap- 
pointment of officers to the Company’s 
own ships, under the rank of second mate, 
be with the Committee of Shipping. 

That the number of midshipmen be, 
for ships under 800 tons, four ; of 800 
tons and under 1000, six ; of 1000 tons 
and upwards, seven. 

That no appointment of supernume- 
rary midshipman, or of succession to 
the office of midshipman, or of any per- 
son to act as a midshipman, beyond 
those above mentioned, be allowed. 

irhat the first appointment of midship- 
men to the Company’s own ships be by 
the members of the Court in succession, 
according to seniority ; so that every 
member of the Court should ha\e one 
nomination before any member shall 
have a second ; and that no midshipman 
to be appointed, shall be less than four- 
teen years of age, or more than eighteen 
years of age, unless he has been at sea, 
in which case, for every year he has been 
at sea, the age of admission may be ex- 
tended as far as to his twentieth year. 

That the complement of midshipmen 
assigned to any ship, be appointed a 
fortnight before the period fixed for 
the ship to be afloat ; otherwise, such 
to be immediately filled up by the mem- 
ber of the Court next in rotation. 

That the medical servants now actually 
in the Company’s own service, shall have 
th$ same preference hereafter as naval 
officers in their own employ. 

That the further appointments which 
may be made for the Company’s own 
ships of medical men, not now actually 
in their own service, be recommended, 
of persons properly qualified, by the 
members of the Committee of Shipping 
for the time being, in rotation, begin- 
ning with the chairs, and proceeding 
according to seniority. 

That after the ships now belonging 
to, or engaged for, the Company, shall 
have had their medical establishment 
completed, all appointments of surgeons 
In the Company’s own ships be made 
frsm the class of assistant surgeons in 
those ships, giving the selection of such 
wfgeoas to the respective commanders, 


according to the seniority of such com- 
manders, subject to the approbation of 
the Committee of Shipping; qnd that 
the vacancies of assistant surgeons be 
filled up as before provided for. 

That the medical appointments be 
made at the same time that the comman- 
ders and officers of the Company's own 
ships arc nominated. 

That the appointment of pursers be 
given to the commanders of the Compa- 
ny’s own ships respectively, subject to 
the approbation of the Committee of 
Shipping. 

With respect to the Commander and 
Officers of a Ship lost or taken. 

That the commander and officers of 
a ship lost or taken, if they are acquitted 
of nil blame with respect to such loss 
or capture, and the ship should not be 
replaced, should not be reappointed, to 
the Company’s own service, so as to 
displace officers in actual employ; but 
should be eligible, if the Court should 
so please, to return to the Company’s 
own service, according to their former 
rank, and not otherwise, as vacancies 
may happen. 

With respect to Vacancies occurring 
when Ships are abroad. 

That if any vacancy should occur when 
a ship is abroad, the appointment there- 
to, whether by the Indian government, 
the select Committee at Canton, or the 
commander of the ship, be by seniority 
in the ship, if the party is eligible ; but 
that such appointment should on no 
account be otherwise than temporary. 

The command of a ship, however, not 
to be given to any officer who is not 
competent by the rules of the service to 
a command, if such command can be 
otherwise supplied, according to those 
rules at the place where tUe vacancy may 
happen. ^ 

With respect to a Fund for decayed 
Commanders and Officers. 

That it will be expedient to establish 
a special Fund for the relief of decayed 
and superannuated commanders and 
officers of the Company's own ships, 
upon principles and according to regula- 
tions to be hereafter prescribed. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— -The recent treaty with the 
Candians, by which His Majesty 
is pledged, as it respects that peo- 
ple, to protect the religion of 
Buddha, and the pleasing account 
which we have had of the attentions 
paid by the British Government in 
Ceylon, on occasion of the resto* 
ration of that form of divine wor- 
ship in Candy, have, no doubt, ex- 
cited in many of those who are to 
be the readers of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, a desire to be better acquainted 
with the history, doctrine, and 
practice of that system. In the 
course of some inquiries into reli- 
gious history, in which I have in- 
dulged, the name and peculiarities 
of Buddhism have a good deal 
fixed my attention j and, though, at 
present, I can only offer desultory 
observations, on a subject with 
which none, among us, I believe, 
are more than very imperfectly ac- 
quainted, yet even those observa- 
tions, perhaps, may not be wholly 
unacceptable. 

Buddha, Buddhu, Buddlio, Gaud- 
ma, Shaka Godama, Soinono and 
Samono Codam, Godam, Gaud- 
ma or Godma, Maha Muni, San- 
gal Muni, Shigi Muni, Shekia, Shac- 
tsha-Tuba, Fo, and, as I believe, 
Woden, Odin, &c. are all names by 
which, in different languages and 
dialects, is or has been intended 
the satUe person. The respective 
affinities observable between them, 
readily point them out as divisible 
into two classes, the one, I think, 
consisting in common, and the other 
in proper names. 

Buddha 1 regard as a common 
name, and as no other than a dia- 
lectical variation of the English 


word God. I remember, that 
Rubruquis, the old traveller in 
Tartary, repeats the words of a 
woman, who said, that she would 
take or devote “ her daughter to 
the bod ” (something, I suppose, 
like placing her in a nunnery). 
The word bod , my author renders 
“ or idol,” a point of little con- 
sequence, because there is no ques- 
tion but the “god” was represented 
under an image. What I under- 
stand is, that God, Bod, Wod, Go- 
dam, Woden, Odin/ are words' of 
similar signification, and Constitute 
a common, not a proper name. 
Thus, I would say, that Isis and 
Osiris were the bods or buddhas of 
the Egyptians, and Jupiter and Pal- 
las the bods or buddhas of the Greeks. 

On the other hand, the name 
Muni signifies a “ prophet,” and 
is, besides, perhaps, to be identified 
with the word moon . Muni, Menes, 
Menu, Manes, &c. &c. have all 
the same original. The Buddha 
of Bengal is said, by some wri- 
ters, to be called Maha Muni in Ti- 
bet ; according to others, he is the 
Maha Deva, or Maha Deo of the 
Hindus. I know that I have against 
me, as to my interpretation of the 
names of Menes and Menu, the ex- 
press authority of Sir William Jones ; 
who, in the preface to his translation 
of the Institutes of that Indian sage, 
takes occasion to say, that ** the 
word Menu has no relation what- 
ever to the moon ;** and that the for- 
mer “ is clearly derived (like menes, 
mens, and mind ) from the root men, 
to understand.” My suspicion is, 
that men itself has a relationship 
with moon. 

The names Shaka# Shigi, Shekia, 
D 2 
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Sangal, Somono, Saraono, are like- 
wise allied between themselves, and 
constitute titles or additions of 
honour. In Nepal, Colonel Kirk- 
patrick found Maha Muni, Maba 
Deo, or Buddha, under the name 
of Sumbo or Sambo Nath ; that is, 
the Lord Sam Bo. Is he not also 
the Shigi, Shaga, Shuga, Jaga, or 
Juga Nath of the Hindoos ? In- 
cluding the name of Fo, Bo, Vo 
or Wo, we thus possess a part (and 
a part only) of the names under 
which the divinity is mentioned, 
from Japan, China, and Cochin 
China, to Tibet and Ceylon. 

But, writers are agreed, that we 
are to distinguish two Buddhas, 
the one divine, the other human 
the one existing before the world, 
the other appearing in it at some re- 
cent date. The case is, that the 
one Buddha is a god, the creator j 
the other Buddha is a god , a divi- 
nity, an inspired or divine person, 
a prophet, a spirit. It would be 
easy to show, that this common use 
of the word god is found among 
all nations. In reality, the word 
god , or good , is an epithet ; a 
if god '* is a good or beneficent 
spirit.” Thus, I could easily be- 
lieve, that the history of Buddhism 
involves, not only that of two, but 
of many personages so denominat- 
ed. Every divine teacher, eveiy 
prophet, every inspired person, is, 
in the language of his pious follow- 
ers, a spirit, a supernatural being, a 
good, a beneficent spirit 5 a god, 
bod, or buddha. 

Leaving, here, the question, what 
may be the doctrine of the Buddhists, 
or of any sect of Buddhists, con- 
cerning Buddha the creator and go- 
vernor of the world, our whole at- 
tention will be given to the human 
history of Buddha the prophet and 
mediator, bis history and doctrine j 


and the history, doctrine and prac- 
tical influence of the institutions 
which are known under his* name ; 
always reserving, however, the 
point, whether the name of Bud- 
dha, is not as universal in its hu- 
man, as in its divine application j 
whether it is not applied by every 
people, to whose language it apper- 
tains, to any and to all teachers, 
prophets, spiiits or gods j and, con- 
sequently, whether we are to ex- 
pect any bond of unity between the 
several local systems which have 
the common denomination of Bud- 
dhism. Such au unity is, I believe, 
under many aspects, to be found $ 
but, on the one hand, it must not 
content us to find it in the name ; 
and on the other, the diversity of 
name is no proof of its absence. 

Passing from the name, we may 
ask for the origin ot Buddhism ; 
for the country in which Budda the 
prophet was born, or in which he 
taught his system. On this head, 
there are a variety of statements j 
the honour of giving him birth, or 
of first receiving his doctrine, is 
claimed by various countries ; nor 
ought we to be surprized if many, 
nor if all, the countries in which 
Buddhism is professed, are in the 
number of the claimants. Such a 
fact, if it does not lead to a suspi- 
cion that each country has had 
a Buddha of its own, is evidence 
of the high antiquity of the one 
Buddha the prophet, whose system, 
being carried from country to coun- 
try, at very remote periods, had 
come to be believed the original 
production of each. 

Of the uniformity of the basis of 
Buddhism, there is, nevertheless, 
some proof, in tbe uniformity of 
tfie images under which, in India, 
Buddha is represented to his wor- 
shippers ; and to one and all those 
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images there belongs a peculiarity 
which cannot fail to strike the at- 
tention of the observer, while he is 
inquiring for its country. This is, 
that Buddah is constantly represen- 
ted with woolly hair. His follow- 
ers reject positively an African ori- 
gin, and endeavour to account for 
this appearance of the head of 
Buddha, by referring it to an inci- 
dent in his life : “ His hair,” say 
they, tf was originally long, like 
that of other Indians ; but, being 
cut off, on a certain occasion, with 
a golden sword, it afterward as- 
sumed the appearance represented 
in the sculpture.” Whether the 
chisel, nevertheless, does not speak 
more truth than the fable, may still 
admit a doubt. 

I propose to trouble you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, with two or three additional let- 
ters, on this ancient and wide-spread 
religion, and which divides, with 
that of Brahm3, the religious em- 
pire of India and the adjacent coun- 
tries, and shall, therefore, draw 
the present to a close j adding little 
beside an observation, that the vir- 
tues of the system appear to be 
gentleness and compassion, and the 
vices, rather melancholy and indo- 
lence, than ferocious or sanguinary 
dispositions. Buddha is often ex- 
tolled as the “ most merciful and 
it is somewhere said, that, “ he 
condemned the whole Veda,” be- 
cause of some of the bloody of- 
ferings prescribed in the institutes 
of Brahma, The harmless sacrifices 
of the Chinese, which consist in 
burning coloured and gilded and 
tinned paper, are obviously Budd- 
hist ; since Buddha ordained paper 
figures of men and animals to be 
burnt, instead of the living victims 
themselves. In this, we have evi- 


legislator, who, giving laws to a peo- 
ple addicted to murderous rites, 
like those ofMexico and the Druids, 
took this ingenious and amiable 
method of substituting, while he 
amused their senses, and satisfied 
their superstition, an inoffensive 
practice. But was this the mo3t an- 
cient of the human Buddhas, or one 
of comparatively modern date ? If 
Budha be the Jaga Nath of the 
Hindoos, the bloodshed at the Rutt 
Jatra, (the feast of his procession,) is 
grievously against the spirit of his 
laws ; at least, if that Buddha be also 
the Buddha “ the most merciful.” 

To conclude, if the conjecture 
be right, that the Odin of the north 
of Europe is also the Buddha of 
Asia, then, singular as is the coin- 
cidence, in protecting the religion 
of Buddha in Ceylon, we are but 
protecting the religion of our ances- 
tors. “ I grant,” says the Earl of 
Roscommon, 

“ I gi ant, that from some mossy idol oak, 
“ In doublcrhimes, our Thor and Woden 
spoke.” 

But our Woden was not tc the 
most merciful \ ” or, at least, the cor- 
relative worship of Thor was suf- 
ficiently bloody ; and, hence, a 
further ground for believing, that 
the Indian Buddha, born in a softer 
climate, and in a less barbarous age, 
was the reformer of the Buddhism 
of more remote antiquity. “ The 
gods,” say the Buddhists of Birina', 
“ who have attained theperfect'state, 
are four j Chaucbasam, Gonagom, 
Gaspa, and Godama (Buddha) \ but; 
of these, the law of Godama ought, 
at present, to be followed.” In these 
Words, we receive a hint of fou* 
successive Buddhas, divine law- 
givers, the authors of new diSpenga- 
tions, each adapted to the time at 
which it was promulgated,- 1 am. Set. 

Mytholoovs. 


dently the footsteps of the " most 
merciful 5” of some great and good 3 % ^ 
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DESCRIFHON OF THE VALLEY OF DOONA* 

( From Kirkpatrick's Nepaul ) 


We were just an hour in ascend- 
ing to the top of Doona-baisi 
hill, from whence we had a de- 
lightful view of the valley below, 
as well as a broken one of the 
snowy ranges of ipountains before 
,Xbe declivity to the northward 
in many places extremely steep, 
the road often lying along the edge 
of. the shoulder by which we de- 
scended, and which now and then 
iunh very abruptly. The distance 
by the joad from the summit of the 
mountain to the bottom of Doona- 
baisi, could not, I judge, he less 
than six miles, as I was two hours 
and twenty minutes in descending. 
We passed in our descent two ham- 
lets, situated on small flat projec- 
tions from the side of the hill j the 
first of them nearly midway down, 
the other about half a mile from the 
bottom. The village of Pisan-keel 
stands on the face of a detached 
hill less than a quarter of a mile 
from the foot of the descent into 
the valley, and leaning from it 
gfiout south-west. The north side 
pf Doona-baisi mountain, though 
of a perpendicular height not less 
tfian twelve hundred yards, was 
Cultivated in some parts from its 
very summit to its base, presenting 
to the* view one of the most inter- 
esting apd picturesque sights that 
con* he well imagined $ many of the 
fields indeed, appeared to be so 
p -as tq e#c}te |ome degree of 
WOftder in u* at the husbandmatfs 

-ml'nfcrv'ailey *f Dodtf or Dboaa Is the 
•CQuraf thedeafh of the brave Qeaertd 
) s<* the , Sottish soijg, , «edt r 


being able to reach, far less to cul- 
tivate them. The grain raised in 
these situations is principally Towli 
and Mro they are both species 
of Ghya, or dry rice, the former 
of which is reaped in the summer, 
and the other in the winter solstice. 

1 am inclined to think that 
Doona-baisi * lies nearly on the 
same level with Beem-phede, t or 
perhaps a little lower. The Owl, 
or low-country plague, prevails in 
this valley with some force, between 
the months of April and November, 
which must be attributed to the 
great height of the mountainsi en- 
closing it, as otherwise it might 
well be considered an elevated si- 
tuation, standing as it does more 
than fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of Cheeriaghati. During this 
period, the inhabitants fly to the 
sides of the surrounding hills, upon 
which they all have cottages to re- 
tire to, They nevertheless, c<?n* 
tinue, even during the bad season, 
to visit the valley without fear, 
while the sun remains above tb6 
horizon, never venturing, however, 
to pass the night below. This enr 
demial disease, of which we have 
been accustomed to hear such ex- 
aggerated accounts, though doubt* 
lessly a very afflicting malady, ap- 
pears to be nothing more than the 
jungle fever, so common in the 
hilly and woody districts of, India* 
and differing in no respect frdm the 
Malaria , of, Switzerland, as de- 
scribed by, Coxe. / .. \ v > * 

• The word Bail! or Biash wherever 
it occurs, jlfniftes a valley • ' 
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Our camp in the Doona valley 
was pitched on a rising ground, 
which,* though not sufficiently ele- 
vated above its bottom, to disclose 
to us the sublime scenery of the 
Alpine regions in front, was, ne- 
vertheless, abundantly favourable to 
the view of one ot the most de- 
lightful prospects that occurred in 
the course of our journey, and the 
milder beauties of which I should 
in vain attempt to describe. It 
must not be omitted, however, that 
the romantic and rural situations of 
some of the hamlets with which 
this pleasing landscape was studded, 
did not constitute the least striking 
of its eharms ; the soil of the nearer 
hills, as well as of the valley, ap- 
peared to be very rich, being, it is 
probable, mostly composed of de- 
cayed vegetables and decomposed 
lime-stone. On the eminence upon 
which our tents stood, there was a 
lofty Charapah-tree, which mea- 
sured in girth eleven feet, though 
in Bengal this is a shrub of incon- 
siderable bulk. The Shujh, or milk- 
tree, also called in this country 
Sukoor, grew here to a very un- 
common size. 

The valley of Doona is divided 
from that of Nepaul by an irregu- 
lar ridge of hills of no great height, 
which runs across the eastern head 
of it, issuing apparently from that 
part of the Bheerbundy mountain 
adjoining, towards the elbow form- 
ed by the Chandraghiri and Doona- 
baisi mountains. In passing from 
Khatmandes to Patn, this ridge pre- 
sented the appearance of four or 
fore separate ranges, one rising 
above the other hi amphitheatrical 
oMfcr. If they are really distinct 
ranges, the intervals must be very 
iftftHisiderafate, the horizontal dis- 
*»ttcej even from Pisan-keel to 
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Thankote, across these hills, not 
exceeding five miles. I incline to 
think, however, that wliat seemed 
to be separate ridges were in ’foot 
no other than so many steps or ri- 
sings of the same range, divided 
severally by gentle sinkings be*r 
tween, a physical disposition which 
I often observed in this mountain* 
ous region, and which always, in nr 
certain point of view, exhibited tbe^ 
appearance of so many distinct hills. 
With regard to the western extra* 
mity of the Doona valley> I can 
say nothing positive, because though 
it seemed to be partially bounded 
very soon in that quarter, by some 
low hills crossing it in a north-wCSt 
direction, yet the view beyond those 
was, for this country, uncommonly 
distinct and extensive. But what* 
ever may be the western limit Of 
this valley, there is no doubt that 
one may travel hence to Noakote 
without crossing any hills, rind; 
consequently, turn the west point 
of Koomhara mountain, by pro- 
ceeding occasionally through the 

beds of rivulets 

The whole of the way froth 
Thankote to Noakote (excepting, 
indeed, between the former place 
and Doona-baist, where the de* 
scent must be rather abrupt) would 
seem to be a gradual declivity lying 
entirely through valleys add the 
beds of rivers, each successively 
lower than another, the valley of 
Noakote being deeper, still than that 
of Doona. The first part of this 
route being westerly, the middle 
northerly, and the latter easterly; 
it is evidently so extremely birenit* 
ous, as to require several days for 
its performance, - whereas, k is only 
one good day** journey from Klgat* 
maoda to Noakote, by the difeet 
road over Bheerbundy mountain. 
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For the Asiatic Journal. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT DISPUTE WITH CHINA* 


The existing disputes between the 
Viceroy of Canton and the Commit- 
tee of Supracargoes of the East- 
India Company, which the latest 
accounts leave unsettled, and the ap- 
proaching departure of the British 
embassy to Pekin, naturally invite 
the public curiosity concerning the 
causes of quarrel. These are given 
with different circumstances, more 
or less favourable to the one side or 
the other. Upon a perusal of the 
following counterstatements, it ap- 
pears, that the principles of gene- 
ral maritime and municipal law are 
involved in the questions to be de- 
cided j principles concerning which 
the reader will probably conjecture 
that it must be difficult to negociate 
with a government like that of Chi- 
na, at once so removed from Euro- 
pean habits and maxims ; so haugh- 
ty in its demeanour, and so substan- 
tially independent on our intercourse. 
There seems reason even to fear, that 
the day may not be fai distant, when 
the United States of America will 
find the means to unite their interests 
with the politics of China, to the 
disadvantage of England, as they 
have already done, and are prepared 
to do, with those of any enemy whom 
we may possess in Europe. Where 
should we be, if the Court of Pekin 
were to forbid the approach of our 
merchant-ships, and reduce us to 
receive Chinese goods through the 
aid of United States’ bottoms ? 

On the one side, it is represent- 
ed, that the point upon which the 
local government at first chiefly 
reated it* complaints, was an alleged 
tiolation of the neutral rights of 


the Chinese by hi3 Majesty’s ship 
Doris. Early in May, a boat be- 
longing to that vessel proceeded to 
Whampoa, and boaided an Ameri- 
can schooner lying in the river. 
This act was immediately impeached 
by the Viceroy as an unwarrantable 
injury, and reparation for it de- 
manded from the Committee. The 
Committee, in various discussions 
with the Hong-merchants and the 
chief magistrate of Macao, urged, 
that they could not be in any way 
answerable for the conduct of his 
Majesty's ships, over the officers of 
which they possessed no sort of 
controul. This fair and candid 
statement appears to have at first 
produced its due effect, and to have 
opened a prospect of a speedy ad- 
justment of the difference. This 
appearance of moderation was how- 
ever of short duration. The Chi- 
nese government advanced in its 
demands, and addressed the Cora-. 
mittee,in a memorial explanatory of 
various supposed grievances, and 
insisting on the immediate departure 
of the Doris. Its displeasure with 
the commander of that ship was 
greatly increased by a subsequent 
transaction, which, although ad- 
judged by it, an infraction of neu- 
tral rights, appears to be perfectly, 
justifiable. The Arabella of Cal- 
cutta having been captured by the 
American privateer Rambler, was 
proceeding with her to Whampoa, 
when she discerned, the Doris, and, 
took refuge in the harbour of Ma-s 
cao. The governor of that settle- 
ment, agreeably to existing trea- 
ties, ordered the Arabella, to quit 
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violation of the neutral rights of 
the Portuguese limits, and sent a 
guard *for her protection until be* 
yond them. She was immediately 
afterward boarded by the Doris, 
when three Biitish subjects were 
found on board of her. The Chi- 
nese government construed this 
search of a prize vessel into the cap- 
ture of an American in Macao roads, 
and strictly prohibited its subjects 
from supplying his Majesty’s ships 
with provisions. It was fully ex- 
plained to the officer deputed to 
investigate this affair, that the Ara- 
bella was an English vessel, captured 
during her voyage from Bengal to 
Sumatra, and that part of the crew 
were then on board the Rambler, 
by which she had been tiken. To 
the demand of the Viceroy for the 
removal of the ships of war the 
Committee urged, that the measure 
could not be lesorted to, without 
endangering the fate of many va- 
luable Indiamen, and private traders 
hourly arriving in the river; which, 
if deprived of protection, would im- 
mediately fall a sacrifice to nume- 
rous American privateers on the 
station. They further insisted, that 
it was manifestly unjust to admit 
American privateers, some of them 
filled with piize-goods, without 
question or demur, while English 
vessels of war were excluded from 
all the privileges of the port . Mean- 
while, the Doris, while conveying 
two English vessels up the Bocca, 
and protecting them from the at- 
tacks of foyr American privateers 
lying there, was fired at by the Chi- 
nese ships of war. Capt. O’Brien, 
having answered their fire from one 
gun without shot, and boarded the 
Chinese ship, demanded an expla- 
nation of this unprovoked insult. 
At first, no satisfactory answer was 
Asiatic Journ.~1So. 1. 


given ; but the commander at length 
seemed sensible, that the American 
vessels of war ought not to ride in 
a situation which enabled them to 
intercept and take English traders 
while entering the river. Never- 
theless, this circumstance was in- 
stantly reported to the provincial 
government, in terms calculated to 
impose on it the belief of a serious 
disturbance having been created by 
the Doris. Several representations 
on the subject were transmitted to 
Canton, but iuvariably returned un- 
opened. About the middle of Sep- 
tember, the Viceroy issued an order, 
prohibiting all subjects of China 
from entering the service of the 
British resident in the factory, and 
enjoining punishment on all persons 
violating this institution. In reply 
to this vexatious and unmanly regu- 
lation, the Committee stated that for 
more than a hundred years, the ser- 
vants employed in the factory were 
chiefly Chinese, and that the factory 
houses were incapable of containing 
the number of Europeans requisite 
for the due performance of the va- 
lious duties of the factory. These 
and some other representations were 
made in the Chinese language, and 
immediately after presentation re- 
turned unopened by the Viceroy, 
with a declaration, that he would 
receive addresses from the English, 
only in their native language. To 
the adoption of this practice a most 
serious objection presents itself; for 
it is evident, that the sole reason 
for the Viceroy desiring all papers 
addressed to him to be couched in 
English, is that he may be enabled, 
through the medium of false trans- 
lations, to forward to Pekin partial 
and garbled accounts of their con- 
tents. To add to these insults, aftd 
glaring marks of contemptuous dis- 
Vol. I. E 
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respect, the police-magistrate, act- 
ing by the Viceroy’s orders, violated 
the privileges of the factory, by 
suddenly and without previous no- 
tice, entering its precincts. Imme- 
diately after this, all intercourse 
between the Company’s ships at 
Whampoa and those of his Majesty 
at Chumpec was vigorously en- 
forced j boats proceeding up or 
down the river were stopt, and se- 
veral English ships, provided with 
regular port clearances, were fired at 
by Chinese men of war. But the 
resentment of the Committee ap- 
pears to have been roused to the 
greatest pitch by the seizure of a 
person bearing a box with the Prince 
Regent’s portrait, sent out by the 
Court of Directors to his Excellency 
the late Viceroy of Canton, who, 
while in office, had distinguished 
himself by kindness to the English. 
It was by them suspected, that the 
Viceroy had ordered this person to 
be apprehended, in the hope of 
forcing from him the avowal of some 
pretended conspiracy on their part, 
against the safety of the Chinese 
empire. This conjecture does not 
seem ill-founded, when it is remem- 
bered, that at this time, tire Viceroy 
contemplated an open rupture, and 
was willing to show that be was 
justifiable in adopting these mea- 
sures of hostility against the Eng- 
lish. — After mature deliberation on 
these and numerous other instances 
of oppression, all of which betrayed 
a striking hostility to the English, 
and strong partiality for the Ame- 
ricans } and after making various 
ineffectual trials to be heard by 
the Viceroy, the Committee de- 
termined on appealing to bis Im- 
perial Majesty 3 and, accordingly, 
in*the beginning of October, issued 
orders for all British subjects to quit 


Canton within four days. Thesfe 
orders were however suspended, that 
a final attempt at adjustment might 
be made by the mission of Sir G. 
Staunton. Having failed in this, 
the Committee acted on their orders 
on the 27th October. In the begin- 
ning of November, Sir G. Staunton, 
who, during the whole of the nego- 
ciations had acted as the represen- 
tative of the Company, left Canton, 
accompanied by all the British sub- 
jects, the English colours and ships, 
and the treasure. Previously to 
departing, he left with the local 
government a sealed letter, to be 
forwarded to the Imperial Court at 
Pekin. This bold and decisive step, 
together with the receipt of the 
letter which it was unsafe either to 
transmit or intercept, intimidated 
the Viceroy j who, dreading a defal- 
cation of the revenue and the con- 
sequent displeasure of his royal 
master, immediately deputed the 
Hong-merchants to follow Sir G. 
Staunton, and re-open the confer- 
ence. They reached him after he 
had crossed the second bar, and, af- 
ter producing the Viceroy’s instruc- 
tions, prevailed on him to return. 
This happened about the middle of 
November, at which period the 
written documents stop. Some 
important concessions were subse- 
quently made by the Viceroy 3 the 
most momentous of which 9 eems to 
be, an acknowledgment of the right 
of the Company’s servants to write 
their chops , or official letters, in the 
Chinese language. Qq the other 
hand, it is understood, that the Com- 
mittee withdrew their interference 
in the affair of the Chinese who 
had been seized by the local govern- 
ment, and who, it is believed, was 
afterward put to death. Still later 
advices, however, are less favour- 
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able. An answer to the Commit- 
tee’s memorial to the Emperor has 
been received, in which the English 
arc charged with litigiousness, their 
commerce reproached with unprofit- 
ableness, and their departure from 
China pointed out as the most easy 
way of remedying their pretended 
grievances. 

It is in the manner described, that 
the discussions are stated by the ser- 
vants of the Company. But the 
private British traders at Canton, 
a third party in this case, yet not 
the more entitled to implicit belief, 
endeavour to place the subject in a 
different light. The following is 
part of a letter from a merchant 
resident at Canton : — 

Vnnttm , AW. 10. — Here is a business! 
—the wliok* British trade with China is 
completely at an end, — for many months 
at lea^. I have put off writing to you 
until the very last moment, that I may 
give )oii the latest and best intelligence. 
The Nupracargocs have been negneiuting 
with the Chinese, ever since the depar- 
tin' of the Emma ; ami Sir G. Staunton, 
finding that he could make nothing of 
them, left town last night with SirThco- 
philus Metcalfe and Mr. Davis, the only 
members of the factory that were up here. 
The causes of complaint and subjects of 
rcmonstiance on their part, are said to 
be numerous ; but, I believe, none have 
come undci discussion, as the point, on 
which they have split with the Manda- 
ting, is said to relate solely to a Chinese, 
of the name of Ayen, that has recently 
been arrested, and condemned to death by 
the people in power here. He was for- 
merly a servant to the foreigners that fre- 
quent this place, and was made a linguist 
about three years ago, and sent the sea- 
son before law to Pekin, on a mission to 
a Mandarin who is one of tl>e Emperor’s 
privy-counsellors, and who, some years 
back, was viceroy of the province, aud 
thought to be friendly to the English. — 
He was there arrested, admonished, and 
sent hack with the presents that he car- 
ried, after committing a most egregious 
act of folly, namely, that of purchasing 
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a button of high rank,* for the sum of two 
thousand fiveliuudred tales, or thereabout : 
— this however was not known to the 
Mandarins at the time. — In consequence 
of the mission he has ever since been 
looked on by the Mandarins with a sus- 
picious eye. 

His arrest followed soon after this ; and, 
on examining his house, the button that 
he had purchased at Pekin was found. 
It also appeared, that he had six wives, 
and twelve other women, bclougiugto kjs 
establishment, beside a retinue of ser- 
vants, &c. wholly unsuited to a person of 
his low condition. lit' was therefore ac- 
cused of keeping them for the use of fo- 
reigncis. The purchase of a button, by a 
person that has ever been in a menial 
capacity, is a high crime according to the 
Chinese laws ; but, beside this charge, 
there were others of a treasonable nature 
brought against him ; such as obtaining 
copies of otlicial papers from the public 
records, and giving them to the English 
-^crimes that it is said have been fully 
proved, and for the commission of which 
he has forfeited his head. The Com- 
mittee, I believe, set out with demanding 
th.it he should be delivered up to them ; 
hut, finding the Mandarins determined, 
aud knowing that their grounds were 
untenable, soon changed them, and re- 
quired that they should give a chop or 
writing, stating that he was not to he 
punished in consequence of any concerns 
with the English. This the Mandarins 
would not consent to do, ami the result 
is that they are at variance.— The Com- 
mittee stopped all the Company’s trade 
from the first, and prevented all country- 
ships, as well an those of the Company, 
from coming higher np than Lintin and 
Chum pee— during the uegociation the 
business of the ships at Whampoa lias 
been occasionally interrupted by the 
Chinese — hut, three days ago, a Mandarin 
was sent down to board them, and say, 
thut the trade was open to them, and all 
others that chose to come there, and 
conduct themselves in conformity with 
the Chinese laws and customs. The port 
is certainly as free now to all nations as 
it ever has licen ; and the Company's 
people might trade if they liked, but say 
they will not, unless the Chinese give in 

• A ball or button, attached to the cop, hr an 
honorary part of the Chinese coatume. • 

E 2 
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to them, which they most assuredly will 
not do. The determination of theSupra- 
cargoes is said to be taken, and it is given 
out to be, a suspension of all British trade, 
until they receive instructions from India 
or England— -the cotton-ships arc to be 
sent to Europe forthwith, according to 
report — but I cannot believe this, nor 
will I, until 1 know that they have ac- 
tually sailed. 

A reference to Pekin is talked of, and 
ships are to be sent off to the Yellow river 
immediately — but how are they to get, 
there against an adverse monsoon, and 
during stormy winter months— against 
the gales and cold that they will have to 
encounter in the high latitude into which 
they will be compelled to go ? 

One of the complaints against the Chi- 
nese is, that they occasionally take away 
our servants ; and the Committee say, that 
if they were to suffer the Mandarins to 
punish Ayen on the ground of improper 
communication with them, they would 
be constantly arresting servants on the 
slightest pretext, and that very soon there 
would be no carrying on the Company’s 


or any other business, from the want of 
them.— This, however, is altogether, fo- 
reign to reason, as Ayen was not a servant, 
hut if any thing, a spy.— He is said to have 
confessed his intimacy with the English, 
and that he has, during the several con- 
troversies between the Committee and 
Mandarins, invariably advised the former 
to be bold in their demands, and not to 
fear the latter, as the trade and duties 
were great objects with them, and such 
as they would not relinquish on any ac- 
count — that they had only to be firm, 
and they were sure of carrying their point 
in all cases. 

Sir George will probably get to Macao 
the day after to-morrow ; and I cannot 
but believe that the Committee, when 
they come to think seriously and together, 
will resolve on renewing their trade — 
whether they do or not, however, the 
propriety of their conduct will remain a 
question, and the right of aliens to inter- 
fere, and even oppose the progress of 
justice and administration of laws of 
the country in which they temporarily 
reside, must be fully discussed. 
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WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


William Roxburgh, Doctor of 
Physic, Fellow of the Royal and 
Linnaean Societies, and late chief 
botanist to the Honourable East- 
India Company, was born at Ayr, 
in the county of Ayr, North Bri- 
tain, the 3d of June 1751. His 
parents were engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, which probably gave 
the first impulse to the inquisitive 
mind of their eldest son, in his 
early attention to the productions 
of nature. Manifesting a decided 
partiality for botanical research, 
•nd connecting with it a turn for 
chemistry and pharmacy, he was 


sent at an early age to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he pur- 
sued his studies with such uncom- 
mon success, as to attract the par- 
ticular notice of the late Dr. Hope, 
then professor of botany. The 
University of Edinburgh possesses 
this advantage to medical students, 
that the professors mak/i a point of 
conferring with their several pupils, 
and ascertaining their several dis- 
positions and bent of mind. Young 
Roxburgh, in his occasional mus- 
ing3 through the walk of the bota- 
nic garden, attracted the especial 
attentiqn of his professor $ and to 
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this circumstance it was chiefly In token of respect to his liberal 


owing, that, at his own desire, an 
appointment was procured for him, 
as assistant surgeon on the Ho- 
nourable East-India Company’s 
Madras Establishment, with a view 
to his prosecuting the unbounded 
and hitherto unexplored field of 
oriental botany, 

jurat intactos acoedere fontes 

Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpcrc 
flo ics. 

After a few years devoted to the 
duties of his profession, as surgeon 
to a regiment, the value of his oc- 
casional researches in his predomi- 
nant study was felt by the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, and a 
botanic garden was instituted at 
Samulcottah, under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Roxburgh, 
as botanist. In the formation of 
this interesting establishment, he 
was assisted by the celebrated 
Koenig, who, dying shortly after, 
left the whole of his valuable ma- 
nuscripts, his Ilortus Siccus, and 
other rare collections, to his pupil, 
who had already well deserved 
them by his extraordinary zeal, in- 
defatigable ardour, and the remark- 
able discrimination of his judg- 
ment. It was during his stay at 
this garden, that Mr. Roxburgh 
arranged his intended publication of 
“ Coromandel Plants," formed dur- 
ing his residence on the coast j and, 
here, his high reputation being 
duly appreciated by the Court of 
Directors at home, he was trans- 
ferred to t^e superintendence of 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, with 
the appointment of Chief Botanist 
to the Honourable Company, which 
was announced to him in a most 
flattering letter, fixing him in the 
charge of that department, with ^ 
very munificent allowance, 


patrons. Dr. Roxburgh, who had 
recently been honoured with a di- 
ploma of M.D. from his alma mater, 
laid his collection of manuscripts 
for the " Coromandel Plants " be- 
fore the Court, who were pleased 
to consult that great naturalist. Sir 
Joseph Banks, under whose advice 
and direction the work was pub- 
lished. The limits of this memoir 
do not allow of our entering into 
a detail of the merits of this great 
undertaking, it being no less than 
a description and classification, ac- 
cording to the Linnaean system, of 
all the most curious productions of 
the vegetable kingdom discovered 
during a residence of many years 
on the coast of Coromandel — suf- 
fice it to observe that its publica- 
tion, to use the words of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, " stamped the au- 
thor’s character, as among the first 
of botanists since the days of Lin- 
naeus." Soon after this. Dr. Rox- 
burgh was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal and Linnaean Societies, 
through the introduction of Sir 
Joseph, and Dr. Smith, president 
of the Linnaean Society. 

In 1805, he returned to Eng- 
land, for the benefit of bis health, 
which had been greatly impaired 
by constant study, and by long 
pedestrian wanderings under a hot 
sun, in search of curious and useful 
plants. On more than one occa- 
sion he was known to have wan- 
dered forty miles in a morning, 
over the immense mountains at the 
Cape of Good Hope j at another 
time, while being conveyed in his 
palanquin between Calcutta and 
Madras, in the midst of one of the 
extensive forests that overhang 
each side of the road, he suddenly 
leaped from it, to the utter asto- 
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uishment of the bearers, ran to the Society for the Encouragement of 


•pot where he had marked a parti- 
cular plant for which he had long 
searched in vain, and bore it back 
in triumph j like the ancient philo- 
sopher, who, having, after much 
investigation, hit upon an impor- 
tant discovery, exclaimed in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, 

Mfwa, “ I have found it ! I have 
found it!” 3^^ 

To those who contemplate the 
operations of uiind, and feel an 
interest in tracing its phenomena, 
as developed in the peaceful pur- 
suits of science, these anecdotes 
will not appear futile. The day is 
at length arrived, when nations, 
instead of applauding only the feats 
of arras, can listen to the still small 
voice of philosophy, which teaches 
men all that is useful, all that is 
worthy of acquisition in civilized 
life. 

Dr. Roxburgh was one of those 
botanists who consulted more the 
useful than the curious in botanical 
knowledge. He was impressed with 
a lively sense of its importance to 
the healing art, and its subser- 
vience to the grand objects of phar- 
macy and chemical analysis. Pro- 
bably his views in this particular 
were formed by observation of the 
accurate knowledge of simples dis- 
played in various cures by the na- 
tive physicians, and their success- 
ful treatment ; but his own capa- 
cious and enlightened mind con- 
templated a new field in sanative 
philosophy, and was filled with un- 
bounded rapture in discovering a 
world hitherto unexplored by natu- 
ralists, and promising the most be- 
neficial ends to medical science. 
His discovery of the Swietiana Fe- 
krifaga, or anti-febrile bark, at- 
tracted the favourable notice of the 


Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, 
in London, who elected him an 
honorary corresponding member of 
their society, and his several com- 
munications upon the subjects of 
indigo, hemp, and other valuable 
products of the East, repeatedly 
procured for him the gold medal 
voted at their annual meetings. 

In May 1814, Dr. Roxburgh re- 
turned a second and last time to 
England. Although in a dying 
state, his natural energy did not 
forsake him ; but he was proceed- 
ing in a new and most important 
work, to be termed “ the Flora 
Indica” after the manner of Sir 
James Smith’s “ Flora Graca” 
being a record of all the plants 
reared in the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta, as well as of such as had 
been discovered during his residence 
in India, in addition to the Coro- 
mandel plants. The hand of death 
arrested his progress in the (Mill 
year of his age, and deprived the 
world of a most scientific and zea- 
lous man, who would have adorned 
even the chair of Linnueus, and 
have added new lights, had he 
lived, to European learning. 

We have dwelt thus much upon 
the merits of this eminent botanist, 
not with a view to blazon forth the 
deeds of 011 c who sought philoso- 
phy in retirement, but to render 
liis attainments familiar to the rea- 
der. Dr. Roxburgh was a man of 
clear, distinguishing, powerful in- 
tellect, born with an uncommon 
portion of native gootf sense, which 
he improved by study and profound 
reflection. His mind was of tbe 
purest scientific cast, and bis loss 
will be lamented by all those who 
feel the value of great abilities de- 
voted to useful purposes. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE TURRYANI OF NEPAUL * 

From Kirkpatrick's Account of Nepaul. 


Hcttowra, though standing very 
little below the level of Cheeriaghati- 
top, is nevertheless comprehended 
in the Turry or Turryani of Nepaul, 
as indeed is the whole of the coun- 
try situated to the southward of 
Chusapany, and of the irregular 
duster of mountains stretching from 
hence to the east and west, in a 
icaily parallel elevation. Turryani 
noperly signifies low or marshy 
ands, and is sometimes applied to 
he flats lying below the hills in the 
ntcrior parts of Nepaul, as well as 
:o the low tract bordering immedi- 
ately on the Company’s northern 
frontier. ! The Turryani of Nepaul, 
:onfined between the Gunduck and 
Pecsta, is divided into soubahs or 
governments j that under Zorawar 
Sing, which stretches from the 
ormer of these livers easterly to 
he Kousi, and which may be dis- 
inguished by the appellation of the 
iVestern Turiyc or Turryani, con- 
ists of five zillahs, or districts, sub- 
livided into twenty-seven pergun- 
»ahs. 'JUiesc zillahs are, 

1. Subtuni, bounded to the east- 
vard by the Kousi. 

2 . Mohtuni, west of Subtuni. 

3. Rliohututt, or Rohtitt, in 
vhich Huttioul is included 3 it is si- 
uated to the westward of JVfuhtuni. 

4. Bh&rch* 

5. Persa, which extends to the 
vestward as tar as the Turryani of 
Tannohi. The higher part, as well 
18 fort Tannohi, is in the 

* Turyani, or Turye , also written 
rtrriani, Terriae, ^c. The Turyani of 
'[ Ne P»«l is the low country to the north 
* the hills. Ed 


Goorkhalis, but the Turrye still be- 
longs to Hurry Kumar Seen, the 
ancient or former rightful Rajah of 
Tannohi. 

Extensive as this government is, 
the Rajah of Nepaul does not draw 
any considerable revenue from it j 
this is partly owing to the numerous 
jaghire and brhemoter lands com- 
prehended in it 3 but more particu- 
larly, perhaps, to the low state of 
its population, and to mismanage- 
ment. It is pretended that the Ze- 
mindars of Turrye hold their lands 
on very easy terms under the pre- 
sent government, which is content 
to divide the produce of the soil 
equally with them. Jt is acknow- 
ledged, however, at the same time, 
that the Buttye is, in most cases, 
no more than a nominal settlement, 
as, besides the formal or established 
cess, the Zemindar or cultivator is 
obliged to pay occasionally, other 
irregular and arbitrary taxes in the 
form of fines, douceurs, and the like. 

For lands recently brought into 
cultivation, the cultivator pays to 
government eight annas per biggah, 
the first year, and subsequently, 
whatever kind of grain he raises in 
it, three rupees the biggah. 

The most that Zorawar (the go- 
vernor of West Turrye) remits to 
Khatmanda annually is two lacks of 
rupees 3 though his net receipts, 
after discharging all expenses of 
collection, are supposed by some 
intelligent persons to amount to 
double this sum 3 but whatever the 
surplus may be, be does not enjoy 
it exclusively, being obliged to di- 
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vide his profits with the official men 
at Khatmanda, who would not ap- 
pear to be a whit less corrupt than 
their brethren of Hindostan. East 
Turrye, though it is on the whole 
a more fertile, or rather more po- 
pulous, district, does not yield a net 
revenue of more than from one lack 
and a quarter to one lack and a half 
of rupees. It contains, however, 
more jaghire and brhemoter lands 
than the other. The Moruny, 
which is comprehended in the East 
Turrye (and of which it is indeed 
the most valuable part) is divided 
into two soubahs or governments 
by the Arun, which runs through 
the middle of it 3 this river, though 
it yields its name to the Kousi at 
Bundharia Ghaut, is, nevertheless, 
a much more considerable stream 
than the latter, rising beyond 
Himma-lch, and winding in a sin- 
gular manner through a great por- 
tion of Tibet, before it descends 
into the Turryani. 

If I might venture to form a 
judgment from the superficial view 
I had of West Turrye, I should be 
inclined to pronounce that it is ca* 
pable of being rendered highly pro- 
ductive to the Nepaul government ; 
its extensive forests alone contain 
an almost inexhaustible source of 
riches, since they might be made to 
supply with valuable timber, not 
only the countries washed by the 
Ganges, but even our other settle- 
ments in India. The pines of the 
Bechiacori,and the Saul-trees, both 
of that and the Jhurjoory forest, 
are not perhaps aurpassed in any 
other part of the world, either for 
straightness or dimensions, or pro- 
bably for strength or durability * 

* I had two cut down and floated from 
Segoply to Calcutta, hy way of sample ; 
one of these spars measured 76, the other 
73 feet. Mr. Gillet the shipwright has 


The Becbiacori pines, nevertheless, 
seem to have never had an axe ap- 
plied to them, though they grow in 
prodigious numbers, are very supe- 
rior to what we generally met with 
in Nepaul proper, and, considering 
the vicinity of the Boora-Gunduck, 
might be conveyed to us both with 
little trouble, and at little expense, 
compared to the channel by which 
we arc at present supplied with this 
useful article, and the cost at which 
it is procured. Besides timber for 
masts and yards, we could draw 
from hence whatever supplies of 
pitch, tar, and turpentine we re- 
quired. Kota, or pure turpentine 
of the Sulla pine, may be procured, 
I believe, even in Nepaul, at the 
rate of ten seers per rupee, and a 
tree will yield, I have been told, 
for eight or ten years together, 
about three maunds annually. Nei- 
ther the tar of America, nor the 
pine spars from thence, would ap- 
pear to be in much estimation in 
Tndia 3 though, for want of better, I 
suppose, we take off, it is said, from 
the American traders considerable 
quantitio6 of both at high prices. 

It is true that the nearest part of 
the Boora-Gunduck is not less than 
thirty miles fiomthe couise ot the 
Becbiacori nulla j but when we ad- 
vert to the great number of streams 
which intersect the intermediate 
country, some of them springing 
even from the forest itself, the level 
of the country from Cheeriaghati 
southerly, so favourable (on ac- 
count of its gentle declivity) to the 
opening of a communication be- 

pronounced of them that they promise to 
prove both strong and lasting, and means 
to give them a trial in a ship which he is 
about to launch. They had felled a couple 
of immense dimensions in girth as well as 
length, but were afterwards unable to 
move them. Those examined by Mr. 
Gillet will work about a foot in diameter. 
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tween these several streams and the 
Boora-Gunduck, by means of ca- 
nals, and the nature of the soil, so 
well adapted to the easy execution 
of such a work, it will be evident 
that there are no difficulties opposed 
by nature to the accomplishment of 
so useful an object, which an active 
and intelligent government might 
not speedily remove. Attempts have 
heretofore been made to transport 
fir or pine-trees from different parts 
of the Nepaul, and even of the 
lloliilcund Turrye, but they have 
always failed, because a mountain- 
ous country, as well as rapid and 
rocky rivers, opposed their success. 
In the quarter here pointed out, we 
meet with every thing calculated 
to encourage the undertaking, viz. 
\icinity to a navigable river passing 
o\er the borders of Chemparun, a 
forest by no means much elevated 
above the subjacent country, and 
the declivity, such as it is, being 
gentle : communicating streams, 
neither rocky nor rapid, and the 
means of reducing the land-carriage 
considerably, if not of precluding 
the necessity of it altogether. 

Sir Robert Barker wrote to Lord 
Clive in 1766, concerning the pro- 
ductions of the tract in questiou, as 
follows : 

“ Bettyah (he meant the north - 
“ ern parts, or Nepaul borders) 
“ will, I think, be of considerable 
“ consequence to the Company j its 
“ firs will afford masts for all the 
u ships in India, which must pro- 
“ duce a nlw and considerable 

trade with the other nations in 
“ India, as well as advantage to our 
" own shipping. Gold fynd cinna- 
“ mon are also here (the latter we 
“ gather in the jungles) ; timbers 
" as large as any I have seen, musk, 
“ elephants’ teeth, besides 
Asiatic Journ.— No. 1. 


“ many other commodities I have 
" not yet got the knowledge of.’* 
It must be owned, however, that 
this is an exaggerated account of the 
natural riches of the Turrye dis- 
tricts. The quantity of gold dust 
found in the Gunduck, and other 
rivers in this quarter (for mines are 
totally out of the question), is very 
inconsiderable, though it is pre- 
tended that the sanctified stones 
called Salligrams contain that pre- 
cious metal. 

At Hettowra there is a grove of 
very fine Saul-trees, in which we 
pitched our tents ; there are but 
few pines in the environs of this 
town ; nor do they abound greatly 
on the banks of the Rapti, as you 
proceed up its course. The mineral 
contents of the hills through which 
this liver descends appear to be va- 
rious. We collected many stones; 
and some ores in the bed of it in- 
dicated the presence of iron, cop- 
per, and other metals. Among 
others was a stone which appeared 
to be an ordinary iron ore, but of 
which I w as told they made a mag- 
net by wrapping it up in a fresh buf- 
faloe hide, and depositing it in this 
state, for a certain time, in the 
earth. I transmitted to Mr. Blake 
specimens of all the metallic ores 
and fossils we met with, both in this 
and other situations, but he has not 
yet had leisure to examine them 
with attention. The natural pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom 
most common between Hettowra 
and Bbimpore, are the Saul, Sissoo, 
and Simul trees ; the nettle, wild 
wormwood, raspberries, and mul- 
berries ; we also found here a cu- 
rious shrub called Khaksi, the leaf 
of which answers the purpose ftf 
emery, or sand-paper, giving $ fine 
polish to the harder woods, 

Vol. I. F 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEYCHELLE ISLANDS AND BANK, 
AND ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 


As very little is generally known 
relative to the Seychelle Islands, 
and as their interest and import- 
ance to England is considerably in- 
creased by the Treaty of Peace of 
1814, we have great satisfaction in 
subjoining an accurate account of 
them, taken on a survey in the 
year 1811, by a most intelligent 
and enterprizing officer of His Ma- 
jesty’s Navy 

This archipelago derives its name 
from Monsieur Moreau de Sey- 
chelle, a principal officer of the 
French East-India Company at the 
time of its discovery, and consists 
of about a dozen small islands, and 
as many more islets and rocks, 
scattered upon a large coral and 
sand bank, extending S. E. and 
N. W. full seventy leagues ; its 
breadth various, being broadest to 
the N.W., where it rnay be about 
thirty leagues ; and thence gradual- 
ly diminishing to the S.E., where 
it does not exceed as many miles. 
There are soundings and anchorage 
on almost every part of it, the for- 
mer very irregular, but, generally 
speaking, between twelve and forty 
fathoms, except on the eastern edge, 
in the parallel of the middle of 
Mah6, where there is only seven 
and a half, and on the western limit, 
in the latitude of Silhauet, where 
there is only three fathoms and a 
half) at least, less than that has 
not yet been discovered. There 
are scarcely any dangers on it that 
do not show themselves. 

The harbour of Mahl is very 
gvod, and no sea nor wind can hurt 
you, when in the entrance j to the 
inner harbour it is narrow, and you 


must warp or tow in, should you 
not have a leading wind. 

Three only of the islands are in- 
habited, Mah6, Praslin, and La 
Digue. 

Mah£, named after Monsieur 
Mah6 de la Bourdonnais, is the 
largest, most populous, and of 
course best cultivated of the whole j 
it is sixteen or seventeen miles in 
length, and generally about four 
broad. It has two good harbours ; 
that of Mah6 on the N.E. side of 
the island, where is the principal, 
indeed, the only village, and the 
residence of the commandant ; and 
another on the S.W. side, both per- 
fectly secure. Its population a- 
mounts to about 2,648 persons. 

Praslin (from the minister of that 
name), is the next island, in size 
and population, to that of Mahe j 
and it has an excellent harbour on 
its north side, sheltered by the Isle 
Curieuse. The population of this 
island amounts to about 261 per- 
sons. 

La Digue, so called from a ship 
of that name, has only seventy-one 
inhabitants. 

These three islands are high and 
rocky, and, generally speaking, 
poor, steril, and barren, save only 
where a small valley or sheltered 
glen may have secured the soil from 
being washed down its steep decli- 
vities, by the heavy 'rains, in the 
wet season. 

There are about six decked ves- 
sels belonging to the inhabitants of 
these islands ; the largest about 
eighty, and the smallest about twen- 
ty tons ; by means of which they 
exchange their productions with the 
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inhabitants of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and trade to Mada- 
gascar, and the Mozambique coast, 
and occasionally to either coast of 
India. 

To give an idea of the present 
state of the population and cultiva- 
tion of these islands, at one view, 
I transcribe a general return for 
the last year : — 

IVhite Population . — Men, 97 ; 
YY r omen,59 ; Boys, 107 ; Girls, 

77 340 

Free People of Colour. — Men, 

18 ; YVomen, 39 ; Boys, 54 ; 

Girls, 30 141 

Slaves. — Males, 3,533 ; Fe- 
males, 2,533 6,066 

Total 6,547 

Cultivation. — Acres in provisions, 
2,432; ditto in cotton, 2,720; ditto in 
•suKar canes, 220 ; total, 5,372. — Feet in 
coffee, 4,000 ; ditto in cloves, 3,000 ; 
total, 7,000. 

Cattle , Sfc. — Horned cattle, 300 ; 
sheep, 200 ; goats, 150; hogs, 800; to- 
tal, 1,450. Besides turkeys, geese, ducks, 
fowls, pigeons, vegetables and fruit in 
great abundance. 

You may purchase stock at the 
following prices : — four fowls a 
Spanish dollar ; two ducks a Spa- 
nish dollar ; eight turkeys for twelve 
dollars j a sheep for four to six 
dollars. Good beef was killed and 
sold, ten pounds, for one Spanish 
dollar. 

These islands do not appear fit 
for the cultivation of any article of 
export but cotton, and but for very 
little of that. There is not an acre 
of level ground upon the whole 
island, and Uhrdly any soil ; it is 
all mountainous, full of rocks and 
trees, and the heavy rains wash 
down the mountains the principal 
part of the mould. 

The annual produce of cotton 
.upon Mah£ and Praslin at present 
is about 350 to 400 bales, each bale 


weighing about 300 pounds, and the 
islands are not capable of producing 
more than twenty per cent, above 
this, nor are they capable of pro- 
ducing any thing else as a matter of 
commerce. The inhabitants have 
begun to plant coffee, and will have 
sufficient for their own consumption 
in twelve or eighteen months; there 
it must rest, as it never can be an 
article of exportation. Cloves and 
cinnamon thrive here uncommonly 
well, and, were there any soil to 
plant them in, would turn to ac- 
count. 

There are no kitchen vegetables 
here of any kind, unless you so call 
the sweet potatoes of Mameck, or 
some bad French-bean3. There is 
no reason for this, but the negli- 
gence of the inhabitants, and the 
little intercourse they have with the 
world, which renders them extreme- 
ly indifferent about most comforts 
of this kind. 

Fruit does not appear to be plen- 
tiful or good ; pine apples, plan- 
tains, and bad mangoes seem to be 
the principal ; there are a few grapes 
and a few melons : this must be 
owing to the extreme indolence of 
the inhabitants. 

There is some very good wood 
for furniture and different purposes, 
such as have building, sheathing for 
ships, and shipbeams, all of which 
would be at a very moderate price, 
but for the difficulty of transporting 
it out amongst the rocks to the 
water side. 

Turtle are all large, in general 
about five to six hundred weight ; 
the price of these is five dollars each, 
smaller ones three each, but there 
is no demand for them ; were they 
wanted in quantity, you would have 
occasion to give them some days 
notice to catch them. 

The inhabitants sty, that they 
F 2 
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used to have very fine land-turtles, 
in great abundance, but that they 
are nearly all consumed, and only 
now and then can be got, two or 
three at a time. 

Oysters are here in abundance, 
and the inhabitants say they are 
very wholesome, but they are too 
small to take the trouble to eat 
them ; they are picked off small 
trees within the flood mark ; there 
are likewise sea-crabs here, vety 
large, but not very good. 

Tortoise shell, there is a few 
pounds to be picked up occasional- 
ly, but not sufficient to consider it 
as an article of commerce. 

These islands have been inha- 
bited about forty years, and the old- 
est inhabitant says, that he does 
not remember a gale of wind : it is 
a phenomenon unknown to them ) 
they therefore afford security, at a 
particular season of the year, to 
vessels that might be otherwise ex- 
posed to the destructive hurricanes 
off the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

Cuts and even gun-shot wounds 
heal uncommonly well here, and 
the climate, though necessarily hot, 
fiom its proximity to the equator, 
may be reckoned very healthy. 

The inhabitants have very few 
wants, and are in general very poor j 
they have no money, and the little 
traffic they have is carrying on in 
cotton, at so many pounds to the 
dollar j consequently, they do not 
caTe about selling it, and there is 
only two or three inhabitants that 
•can collect it in any quantity, and 
they are the only people that ever 
can realize property upon these 
islands. It seems of little conse- 
quence to them, as I do not think 
^there are any five men of the whole 
who have an idea of ever quitting 
the island, The principal people 
htrt lay, their only reason for 


coming to settle at these islands 
was, to live retired from the world, 
and gain a bare existence ; some of 
them unfortunate, and had lost all 
their property, and were disgusted 
with the world. After remaining 
some time, they found the cotton- 
plant grow very luxuriant, and have 
carried on the cultivation of it to a 
certain extent ; and some of them 
now have from 150 to 200 slaves 
at work, and will be soon men of 
fortune. The climate is such that 
they have little occasion for clothes j 
their principal wants are some white 
cloth and some blue dungaree, or 
blue doth ( Pondicherry ). The slaves 
wear nothing but a small piece of 
blue cloth ; I should think one yard 
would serve them a year ; they pay 
no kind of respect to dress $ you 
will see the most respectable a- 
mongst them going without shoes, 
and some of them with half- shoes 
tied on their feet with strings : all 
this is from custom, and having no 
communication with the world. 

Notwithstanding, the people in 
general live very well, are rather 
hospitable, and have abundance at 
their tables ; but it is chiefly the 
produce of their own plantations. 

That these islands were of great 
importance to France, while that 
power possessed those of France 
and Bourbon, there cannot be the 
least doubt, not only as affording 
facilities for the annoyance of our 
trade in the East, but, also, as 
being admirably placed to keep up 
a constant communication between 
those islands and the Court of Per- 
sia, if the latter should, at any time, 
have entered into the hostile views 
of our enemy, against the British 
power. But, that any material ad* 
vantages are likely to accnie, either 
to the colony of the Isle of France; 
or to Great Britain in general; 
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from intercourse with or possession 
of the Seychelle Islands, other than 
that of* keeping the enemy out of 
them, I cannot possibly foresee. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 

Before 1 close, I shall beg leave 
to call your attention to the Admi- 
ralty Islands, lying a small distance 
to the S.W. of Seychelle Islands. 

This groupe is so exceedingly ill 
placed in all charts, both with res- 
pect to longitude, and their bear- 
ings from each other, that no vessel 
can navigate the sea with safety in 
that neighbourhood j whereas, if a 
couple of small schooners were 
employed by Government a few 
months, in surveying them, their 
actual position would be easily as- 
certained ; and, if an European 
vessel, in consequence of such sur- 
vey, be preserved from shipwreck, 
more than the expense of the sur- 
vey (independent of preserving 
men’s lives) will have been saved. 

Live Cattle. — There are about two 
hundred head of bullocks and about 
one hundred sheep ; the inhabitants 


could spare, to ships in distress, 
about twenty bullocks, and about 
sixty sheep ; it would take some 
years to replace the latter. 

Poultry.— One hundred dozen of 
ducks, fowls, and turkeys might be 
procured here. There are no other 
animals of any kind upon these 
islands, but rats, which are in a- 
bundance ; there is no game of any 
kind, and but few birds ; pigeons, 
doves and perroquets, seem the prin- 
cipal. There is no wheat grows in 
these islands ; they raise Indian 
corn, cassada-root, and a sufficient 
quantity of rice, just to supply their 
own wants, and feed their slaves $ 
but I do not think at any time you 
could purchase ten bags of rice : 
the whole of the inhabitants might 
collect ten thousand pounds weight 
in grain, out of their different 
stores, to ships in distress. 

There is a great variety of fish at 
all these islands, and seemingly 
very fine ; salt is very scarce, con- 
sequently they are only for imme- 
diate use. 


SAN-YU-LOW; 

OR, TIIE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 

A Tale, translated from the Chinese, by J. F. Davies, Esq. of the 


Honourable Company' i 

Hie Editor lias great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the readers of the Asiatic 
Journal the following translation from 
the Chinese, by Mr. J. F. Davies, son 
of Sarnuef Davies, Esq. the Director. 
The translation places the talents and 
industry of Mr. Davies in a favourable 
point of Uew, and is in itself a lauda- 
ble example of useful zeal, in a gen- 
tleman placed on the Chinese Estab- 
lishment, to become acquainted with 
the language of the country. As a 
romance of the people to whom it be- 


China Establishment. 

longs, the talc is eminently charac- 
teristic ; and the value of such works, 
as picture national manners, has too 
often been asserted, to be argued here. 
The succeeding portions of the “ Three 
Dedicated Rooms,” will follow in un- 
interrupted order.] 

Section I. 

Argument.— *The garden and pavilion 
are sold before they are finished. The 
purchasers greedily desire to poSsess 
the whole property , , 
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Thb ode says, 

My house, having changed its owner, now 
belongs to a rich tnau, 

Therefore l bundle my kin • and my books 
under my arm, and go over to another 
village. 

The lofty rooms, which I built myself, I 
myself dispose of ; 

Unwilling to ruin my posterity, by leaving 
them such extensive possessions. 

Again 

Within the period of an hundred years, it 
must have belonged to some other 
person ; 

And it is surely better to sell it while 
new, than when become old. 

The pine trees, the bamboos, and the 
mei flowers must enter the account ; 
But my kin and my books, my dogs and 
my chickens, shall accompany me. 

'l he scrapsfof old verses stuck against the 
walls j for these he may fix his price. 
For the wet-weather clothes, J hanging 
without, itis not worth while to bargain. 
Hereafter, when, perhaps, I may come, 
during my leisure, to pay a visit, 

The former master will be called the ho- 
noured guest. 

The above detached lines, toge- 
ther with the regular stanzas, were 
composed by an eminent person, in 
the dynasty of Ming, who sold his 
house and built another. Selling 
one’s house, however, is a trouble- 
some sort of business j it cannot 
sufficiently be regretted. What is 
there of pleasure in it, that a man 
should compose all sorts of verses 
and rhymes on such a subject ? 

If you wish to know the nature 
of property in this world, learn 
that it is altogether transitory. 
There is not a river nor hill which 


* A musical instrument, common among the 
Chinese. 

t It Is usual in private houses to have labels 
suspended against the walls, on which are inscrib- 
ed moral sentences, or verses from the ancient 
books. These are generally very obscure in their 
import. 

t The Chinese, in rainy weather, use a sort of 
ctoaft, made of the leaves of some vegetable, from 
which the rain runs off, as if from a thatched 
xoof, anti, completely shelters what is under. It 
is to these garments that the text alludes. 


remains unchanged for a thousand 
years j but there is not a house 
which remains unsold for .an hun- 
dred. If you give it into the hands 
of your children and grand-chil- 
dren, they will deliver it to other per* 
sons, with its value diminished. It 
is better oneself to seek a purcha- 
ser, before it is altogether destroy- 
ed : then, if you cannot sell it for 
its price, you still leave behind you 
the reputation of liberality. It 
will be said, “ He knew well 
enough it was expensive, and there- 
fore let it go cheap, He did it as 
a favour ; it was not that he was 
taken in.” If, on the contrary, 
your children or grand* children 
happen to sell it low, there soon 
arise plenty of discussions. It is 
said, u He has wasted the patri- 
mony of bis fathers, and is undu- 
tiful. He has dismembered what 
his ancestors loved, and is wicked. 
He knows not the difficulty of lay- 
ing the foundation of a fortune, and 
is a fool. These three bad names, 
are all that his ancestors, who found- 
ed the family, and accumulated the 
property, have delivered down to 
him. It is better to have not a 
single brick left you. Though the 
man, who has not enough land to 
stick an awl into, is the cause of 
his posterity acquiring their fortune 
with empty hands, they still obtain 
the credit of not having had an inch 
of ground as a step towards it. 
Those men, therefore, who are 
fathers and grand-fathers, when 
they have arrived at the end of 
their days, should turn found their 
heads and give a look at those who 
are coming after them* If, upon 
examination, they appear by their 
conduct to be unworthy children, 
it is better to get rid of the pro- 
perty at once $ thud preventing their 
becoming the prodigal sons of a 
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frugal father, and receiving the 
ridicule of mankind. 

From ancient times down to the 
present, of those persons who have 
been particularly eminent for such 
good sense, there have been only 
two. The one was named Tang- 
yew j the other Yu-sbin.* They, 
seeing that their sons were dege- 
nerate, and that afterwards, their 
property must inevitably be given 
up toother persons in a ruined state, 
thought it better to dispose of it 
with their own hands. There are 
still two lines of an old ode, which 
allude to this, — they say, 

“ Give splendid arms to grace the sol- 
dier’s side ; 

€t Give paiuts and patches to the beau- 
teous bride.” 

If their posterity, they thought, 
disposed of it for them, it was most 
probable that they would not find a 
good receiver.* Most inevitably one 
would contend and another tug, 
until they fought about it. To say 
nothing about their sons and wives 
having no place to live in, their 
very graves and tombs would not 
be secure from disturbance. If such 
then is the case with those who 
possess the empire, how much more 
so with the common people. 

I am now going to speak of one 
person, who was eminent for sense, 
and of another, who was deficient ; 
that they may serve as examples to 
the world. The patrimony of these 
two persons could not be compared 
to a tile on Tang-yew’s house, or 
to a brick oi } Yu-shin’s wall. But 

• rhese are the names of two famous 
emperors, the eighth and ninth from Fo- 
hi, the founder of the monarchy. The 
former of these two, after having rtigned 
upwards of seventy years, resigned the 
throne to the latter; or, at least, made 
him an associate in the empire with him- 

self The latter again left the empire out 

of "is own family. 


why do I, io speaking of the#e two 
inferior men, make use of such a 
lofty comparison ? The reason is, 
because of these two, the surname 
of one was Tang, of the other, Yu. 
Every one said, they were the de- 
cendants of Tang-yew, and Yu- 
shin j that they took the national 
appellation of those Emperors for 
their surnames j and that they were 
descended in a line from them. I 
therefore speak of the ancestors in 
delineating the descendants, in or- 
der to do justice to the original 
source. 

The sensible man had all his an- 
cestor's disposition j the stupid fel- 
low had very little of the character 
of his family. They mutually diver- 
ged from each other, as the heavens 
from the abyss. How dissimilar 
branches sprung from the same 
stem will be perceived. 

During the reign of Kea-tsing,* 
of the dynasty of Ming, in the 
province of Sze-chuen, the Foo f 
of Ching-too, and the Hfien of 
Ching-too, there lived a rich man 
in thriving circumstances. His 
surname was Tang ; his epithet, 
Yo-chuen. This man had an im- 
mense quantity of land. Whenever 
he got any money, he delighted 
only in buying fields and purchasing 
ground. But he would build no 
houses ; and of those family uten- 
sils which are in constant use, he 
would not buy one too many. With 
regard to clothes and food, they 
had no weight with him. His dis- 
position was to make money by all 
sorts o^ means. As to his extensive 
property in rich lands, no sooner 
did they enter into his possession, 

# The eleventh emperor of this dynas- 
ty. He ascended the throne about the 
year 1521. 

f The foo is a division of the pro- 
vince, or 9 eng ; and the hem of the foo* 
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than the’ profits came in. They in- 
creased daily, as the moon towards 
her plenitude. Houses and furni- 
ture (he thought) are not only 
unprofitable, but there is a fear 
lest the god of fire * should destroy 
them, and in a moment they should 
become annihilated. If all the fa- 
mily have fine garments, there im- 
mediately come unpleasant fellows 
to borrow clothes. If there are 
plenty of victuals, one soon has 
people claiming acquaintance, and 
taking their seats in quest of food. 
There is nothing like being con- 
tented with coarse articles j people, 
in that case, will not be begging 
them. 

He took fast hold of this idea, 
and, except in buying houses, 
would not spend so much as a 
candareen or a casfi.f The state 
of his mind being thus, he could 
not be at rest with his niggardli- 
ness, but wanted also to steal a 
great name. He said, that he was 
descended from the Emperor Tang- 
yew j and that his ancestors had 
great celebrity. That they lived 
in a thatched house with mud 
steps ; that what they lived upon 
was broth and Yuen wine •, — that 
they used earthen jars and pots ; — 
and that their garments were of 
cloth and deer-skins. The father 
being thus economical, his sou 
could not but obey his precepts. 
People seeing him (the father) par- 
simonious in the extreme, began to 
scrutinize him behind his back, say- 
ing, “ There is an ancient proverb, 

• Hwuy-lo, the spirit which is sup- 
posed to preside over fire. 

f These are the European names for 
the fiien and /<*. The former is one hun- 
dredth part of the leang, or ounce of 
•liver ; aud the latter, one tenth of the 
former, or one thousandth part of the 
l«ang. 


which says, 1 1f a man is very eco^ 
nomical he must have a prodigal 
soli.' He must inevitably have a 
successor who will turn things up- 
side down j so that Tang's disposi- 
tion to save will not descend.” Un- 
expectedly, however, the son imi- 
tated his father. From his earliest 
years he commenced a scholar, 
seeking preferment by all sorts of 
means ; and was a titular Sew-tsae.* 
In his eating and drinking, he did 
not seek for luxury ; in his clothes 
he wished not for a superabun- 
dance } in his instruments of a- 
inusement, he did not aim at the 
best. It was only on the subject 
of houses that he differed from his 
other desires. 'There, indeed, he 
was not contented with economy. 
To look at the house in which he 
lived, it was like any rich man’s 
necessary. He was quite ashamed 
of it. He wanted to be building 
fine houses } but was afraid to begin, 
lest the means could not be obtain- 
ed. He had heard people say, that 
to buy an old house was better than 
to build a new one j therefore, in 
a consultation with his father, he 
said, “ If we can buy a handsome 
bouse, which will be fit for us to 
live in, we may then look for a 
garden, and build a library in it, 
such as may suit our wish.” Yo- 
chuen, desiring much to become a 
Fung-keun,f wished only to flatter 
his son, and, without being aware, 
deviated from his constant opinion. 
He said, in answer, “ There is no 
necessity to be in a lnirry j in this 

* The lowest literaiy title. The Jpct 
above it is kiiyin , aud the. next above 
that, tsin-sze. The three first of the 
tsin-sze, at each examination, which is 
always conducted by the Emperor himself, 
are called chang-yuen, tan-htca , and 
pang -yen. 

f The fathers of persons .possessing 
eminent rank are thus called. 
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street is a handsome bouse and gar- 
den. It is not yet completely built ; 
but tiie clay of its being finished 
must inevitably be the day of its 
sale; you and 1 will just wait 
nVrhlte.” The son said, “ When 
people want to sell houses, they 
do not build : when they build 
houses, they do not intend to sell 
them. Where is the probability 
that, when' they have finished build- 
ing, they intend to sell tlife house ?” 
Yo-chUCn said, “ Pray where did 
you get that crochet ? The than 
vvllo possesses ten thousand pieces 
of gold may build a house which 
costs him only one thousand! But 
if a man’s possessions in houses and 
lands are half and half, lie may be 
said to be a large tree without a 
root, which most inevitably be 
blown down when the wind comes. 
Then how much more may this man, 
who, without possessing an hundred 
acres in land, suddenly builds a 
house with a thousand rooms, be 
called a tree without a root ? He 
truly will not wait for the wind's 
blowing, but will tumble down of 
hirrrself ! How can there be any 
cpiestion about it ?’* 

The son, hearing these words, 
said, that they were very true ; and, 
as before, accorded with his father. 
He went seeking only for land, and 
did not come to ask about houses. 
He wished that the other man would 
■ soon have finished building ; in or- 
der, that the present owner being 
gone, he mi^ht give the finishing 
stroke instead of him. The rich 
man’s pTansjproved successful : thet 
result justified Bis words. There 
are two lines of the " She-king,” 

; w ^cb are applicable to the case,—' 

; “ TJie nest one bird constructs with anx- 
| ioua toil, 

** Erfe long another seizes as her spoil.” 
i Asiatic Journ. — No. 1. 
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He, who was building the house, 
was descended from Chunghwa. His 
surname was Yu, his name fiaou, 
and his epithet Soocliin. lie was 
one who delighted in reading books 
of poetry ; blit did not seek to be 
an eminent scholar. Frotn thb in- 
dolence of his dispoi ition, he had a 
great aversion to any office; and 
was not cut out for being a Manda- 
rin. He therefore detached hlsf 
thoughts from a great name, and 
entirely gave himself up to odes and 
wirte, and by these means cbulti 
not but be reduced to beggary. 

During his whole life, he had 
scarcely any other delight than ill 
arranging and building gardens and 
summer-houses. From the begin- 
ing of the year to the end, not a 
day passed without his advancing 
the work. The bouse which lie was 
now building, he wished to be of 
the highest perfection, ami not of 
the common order; he said, “ Let 
other men have their fine fields 
and their numerous acres : pleasures 
and riches were the concerns of 
others ; on him they had no influ- 
ence.” There were only three things 
in which he truly took an interest, 
and which lie was determined to have 
of the best quality These three were, 
the house which he inhabited iri the 
day, the bed in which he slept at 
night, and the coffin in which he 
was to be laid up after death. Hav- 
ing these ideas in his breast,* he 
went on with the work of eartbf 
and wood, labouring continually at 
it, in an indefatigable manner. 

(To be continued. ) 

* The Chinese, like some other eastern 
anatomists, suppose tb’b heart to be' the 
geat of ideas. 

f Thfe Clrthesc houses are btfilt, Hi “a 
great measure, of mud. Hente a brick- 
layer is called Ne shituy tseantf f “ an 
earth and water workman.” 

Vol. 1. G 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, fee. 

(No. I.) 


Hindu Artifice. 

A late Bombay paper gives the 
following, as an extract of a letter 
from an officer to his friend : — 

I was travelling, says the wri- 
ter, with a party of officers and a 
guard of Sepoys j we stopped to 
refresh ourselves, and, among the 
inhabitants of a village, who came 
out to view us as objects of curio- 
sity, one fellow was so unusually 
audacious as to force himself into 
the tent where we were dining, 
using strange gestures, and making 
an extravagant noise. Having in 
vain endeavoured to learn bis mean- 
ing, we ordered him out 3 he re- 
fused to go, and we then ordered 
the palanquin-bearers in attendance 
to force him out. On bi3 being thus 
removed to a short distance from 
our tent, we soon heard a confused 
noise and lamentation, and were 
informed that this fellow, who pre- 
tended to be a devotee, had swooned 
away from the effect of pollution, 
in being touched by our palanquin 
bearers, who were parrias. 

We rather laughed at this ac- 
count. Louder lamentations were 
heard, and word was brought that 
the man was dead ; we went out 
and found a great many people as- 
sembled round the body, lamenting 
and complaining loudly of the out- 
rage. It became necessary to order 
our Sepoys under arms, and the 
servants to be on their guard. We 
sent for the head man of the vil- 
lage, bqdy was thoroughly 

e*amipe^ by the natives, and pro- 
nounced to be dead. There cer- 
tainly appealed no visible signs of 


life, but the trifling injury he could 
have received by the handling, to 
overcome merely his own resist- 
ance, and the absurdity of a man’s 
dying from the effect of fancied 
pollution, added to my experience 
of their powers of deception, per- 
fectly satisfied my mind that this 
fellow was an impostor. 

Desiring my brother officers to 
leave the business to my manage- 
ment, I acquainted the natives that 
I had an infallible mean of know- 
ing whether the man was dead or 
not ; that, if there was the least 
spark of life remaining, since the 
body had received no injury, I could 
restore him, though the remedy 
would be exceedingly severe. They 
wanted to remove him, but this I 
would not suffer, well knowing 
they might make any report they 
pleased concerning his death and 
create much trouble. 

I laid hold of his hand, and was 
some time before I could feel a 
pulse, which completely satisfied 
me ; but I kept my own counsel. 
Again the people pressed forward 
tumultuously, with an apparent de- 
sign to carry away the body by 
force ; but, ordering the Sepoys 
to advance with fixed bayonets, I 
made them retire to a distance, 
suffering only the head man to re- 
main. In vain did I endeavour to 
persuade them that the man coun- 
terfeited, until, finding nothing else 
would do, I assured them I pos- 
sessed powers they had no concep* 
tion of, and, without touching the 
body again, I would convince them 
of the man being still alive, by, 
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drawing a flame from his body, 
which they should see, and which 
would continue burning and con- 
suming him, unless he arose from 
the earth. My brother officers lis- 
tened with nearly as much atten- 
tion as the natives. 

I sent my Dubash, Punnapa, to 
enjoin silence to the multitude, 
as a miracle was going to be per- 
formed by an European Bramin, 
which he assured them I was, 
(knowing I had officiated as chap- 
lain). 

Ordering my travelling escritoir 
to be brought, I placed it near 
the man’s head, and took from it a 
wax taper, a small match, and lit- 
tle bottle, articles I carried for 
the convenience of getting a light 
when w anted ; I also took out a 
bit of scaling wax, wrapped with- 
in a piece of white paper ; I then 
directed all to be silent while the 
ceremony was performing, under 
pain of their being struck with 
death. Having had this explained 
by Punnapa to the chiefs, and by 
them again to the people, I was 
well satisfied the dead man heard 
and understood the whole, by slight 
involuntary twitchings I saw in his 
muscles. 

When all was quiet, I began by 
walking slowly round the extended 
body four times, laying one of the 
four articles each time at his feet, 
uttering with a solemn loud voice 
the following five words, that hap- 
pened to occur, <( Omne bene non 
sinepcena." ^believe that the fallof a 
pin might have been heard while 
I was performing this mummery. 

Having managed with tolerable 
seriousness, I took up all the ar- 
ticles, stood across the man, and 
raising both my arms as high as I 
could reach, called aloud, “ silence ! " 
Then, bending over the body, I 


held the match in my right hand, 
the wax taper in my left, and;* 
drawing the cork from the bottle of 
phosphorus, just above his navel, 
at the moment I applied the match 
to light it, as it were, from his 
body, I began to sing “ God save 
great George our King but the 
instant the flame wa3 seen, there 
was such a yell of “ Ah, paw, 
swaamee I Ah, paw, swaamee !" 
as completely drowned all my fine 
singing. Lighting my taper, I 
proceeded with my work, by melt- 
ing the sealing wax and dropping 
it hot close above his navel , but 
the poor fellow had not patience to 
stay for more than two or three 
good drops of my miraculous wax, 
before he jumped up and ran away, 
bellowing and clawing his belly, 
without stopping to thank me for 
his cure, or answering the calls of 
others, until he got within the vil- 
lage. 

That the fellow had heard and 
understood what passed, with my 
declaration that I possessed a pow- 
er to draw forth a flame from his 
body, was evident ; and I depended 
on the sudden attack of the burn- 
ing wax on so tender a part, 
heightened by his own imagination, 
to overthrow all the obstinacy of 
trick, and produce 3ome such effect 
as would satisfy us he was not 
dead $ what his particular aim was, 
it might be difficult to make out." 

Rajah’s Palace at Caudy. 

The town of Candy is a poor 
miserable place, about two miles 
long, and consists of one principal 
street, terminated by the palace at 
the upper end. There are many 
lesser streets branching off, *fcut 6f 
no great length. The patape is 
built with a sort of ebunam or cc- 
G 2 
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went,* perfectly wdiite, with stone 
gateways. It contains a great ma- 
ny rooms, painted in a grotesque 
manner, and many of the walls 
covered with pier glasses. The 
bouses of the town are mean and 
lpw, but their fpundations are rais- 
ed in such a manner, or rather 
the street is so sunk, that they 
seem lofty to passengers. The pa- 
lace consists of two enclosed squares, 
ope within the other j and in the 
ipner are the royal apartments, 
where the court is held, and au- 
diences given. 

White cement for the walls, and 
files for the roofs, are luxuries, 
it appears, reserved for the royal 
pgdaces in Candy alone. The fol- 
lowing account of the palace above- 
mentioned, is contained in e u ex- 
tract of a letter, dated at Candy. 
Extract of a Letter doted Candy , 

1 4th February 1815. 

His Excellency crossed the river 
pt Gonaruah yesterday, slept at the 
Ring’s Granary, near that place, 
and this day entered Candy : he 
occupies an octagon pavilion, in a 
palace not unworthy of a tylalabar 
prince. 

My post is the harara, below 
which it communicates by a private 
stair-case and trap-door, with the 
pavilion over head, which formerly 
was the king’s apartment, and a 
very beautiful one it is. — The pros- 
pect from it is an amphitheatre of 
hills, quite close, — a spacious tank, 
with a summer-house in the mid- 
dle, and two other royal residences 
on the opposite side, in one of 
which (and not this where we are), 
the king has lately resided. 

Th£ palace is a structure of con- 
siderable magnificence, according 
to the native taste, that is massi- 
ne88, of wall, and extent of area. 
The interior is an endless labyrinth 


of apartments great and small, ex* 
cessively filthy at present, and in 
many places in decay. Remains of 
splendour, however, are every where 
to be found in massy gilded hrass 
ornaments, the manufacture end 
workmanship of some place where 
the arts are in a more flourishing 
condition, than I apprehend they 
have ever been in Candy IJeie, 
however, 1 must give you Adikar 
Molligoode’s history of the place — 
be was gentleraan-ushcr showing 
the lions. The centre apaitment, he 
says, is built on the yety spot which 
an ancient king first pitched upon, 
and laid the foundation stone, not 
only of the palace, but what is 
now Candy. lie was, it seems, 
the king of some distant province 
(where the place, or when the time, 
I hope you will not inquire nor 
exact any proofs of the story) and 
having in a hunting-match been 
led (as King James unto the Tro?- 
sacks) to tins spot, lie found a rat- 
tan-bush of several (I think four) 
sprigs, one leaning towards the 
feny of Cattoogastotte, one to- 
wards Gonaruah, one toward Hey- 
weiie, and one to some other quar- 
ter. The hounds pursued a bare 
into this bush which was her pa- 
lace ; and when she got there, she 
shewed them it was also her castle, 
for she turned and made battle and 
kept her open mouthed pursuers at 
bay, till the king came up, ami 
from the singulatity of the circum- 
stance, he this spot for his 

capital. Here, ends the legend. I 
dare say there are many current 
that are equally flimsy, but few I 
apprehend can be more so. At all 
events the successors of his Ma- 
jesty have lost the moial tra " 
dition, and forgotten that the capi- 
tal of their kingdom \yas founded 
in memorial of a brave defence. 
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POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— Vou will much oblige many of 
the friend* of Major-General Gillespie, by 
insetting in your Journal the following 
verses, composed and sung ex tempore 
in a favourite room which the General 
had erected at Bangalore, by a Lady who 
had lately visited the beautiful but fatal 
\ alley of Doon . — It was sung to the old 
National Air. N. 

Ye banks and braes of bonny Doon, 

How late your scenes so peaceful smiled ; 
How sweetly bloomed jour mountain- 
rose, * 

In spotless white so soft and mild ! 

Hut now, ensanguined be thv flower. 

And fatal be thy banks, fair vale l 
While sad, amid thy blooming braes. 
Resounds the soldier’s mournful wail ! 

How lately burned our hero’s soul 
In Glory’s fatal, bright career ! 

All, Doon, thy bosom now entombs 
The heart that never knew a fear ! 

Ye bauks and braes of bloody Doon, 

Ab, woe the while, ye’re Kollo's tomb ! 
Rut, with his sacred blood embrued. 

Your glens shall know immortal bloom ! 

MEDITATIONS AT WELTKVIIKDEN. 
The evening gun proclaims the dose of 
day, 

The nightly picquets to their post retire, 
And sternly challenge all vvl|o pass their 
way, 

Or roam unlicenced till the morning’s fire. 
Rut still, in yonder hut together met, 
l pon the fatness of the land to dine, 

A jovial band their thirsty whistles wet, 
And draw n epcli care in bowls of rosy wine. 
While the gay song and sounds of lively 
S lee » [smile. 

At which e’en Cynics are compelled to 
And social wit, from envious satire free, 
With harmless mirth the tedious hours 
beguile. 

* The valley 13 literally overrun with mid 
white roses. 


Till, hark ! the sentries walk their mid- 
night round, 

The waning moon a feeble lustre throws. 
And all is hushed, except the pleasing 
sound, [rushing flows. 

Where the deep stream through sluices 
The sleeping youth now calmly finds re- 
pose. 

Forgets the drill— that pleasant social place. 
Hears not inusquitoes buzzing round his 
nose, 

Nor heeds their feeding on his chubby face. 
Unconscious he of passion’s mad career, 
And careless of ambition’s anxious roam, 
His memory, true to those he held most 
dear, 

In fancy leads him to the scenes of home. 
Delightful dreams— thehest and only friend 
Of those who suffer from misfort^e's 
blow, 

Y e soothe the heart by misery o'erwheim’ d. 
And form its greatest, fairest hope below l 

But ah — no home, nor haunts of youthful 

days, 

Delight the wanderer on Java’s shore. 

He treads no longer o’er the broom clad 
braes. 

And tastes the happiness of home no more. 
No more the cold, reviving air of dawn, 
Renews with ruddy health his pallid face ; 
No more the loud and joy inspiring horn. 
Invites him to the pleasures of the chace. 

Nor can he now, at winter eye, retire. 
While rages loud the pelting storm abroad, 
To join the happy ciicle round the fire. 
That graced his first and best beloved 
abode. 

Yet, e’en in Java, wc possess some joys, 
Unknown to those who dwell In happier 
climes ; [cloys, 

And amid scene* where every pleasure 
Can find a listless jt|le hour for rhimes. 

Placed above want, we spurn thq anxious 
care, [soul ; 

That checks the generous feelings of the 
And, scorning pelf, we wander free a3 air ; 
Derated to the sex and to the bowl. 
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To us no matter how the coffee sells, 

If Grey or Wellesley hold the helm of 
state ; 

We canvass only for the smiles of belles, 
And scorh alike contention and debate. 
Away, then, melancholy thoughts, away, 
Your threatening prospects but as bug- 
bears prove ; 

I will be chearful as the summer’s-day, 

To meet the smiles of friendship and of 
love. A. C. 

****** s***#*« 

A MALAY PASTORAL. 

The eye * of day his burning orb de- 
clines, [shines, 

And veil’d in clouds in milder splendour 
Perennial odours load the passing gale, 
And balmy sweets fromevery shrub exhale. 
The tall Pinang + her crowded head dis- 
plays, [gaze ; 

While ripening clusters mock my idle 
Queen of the palmy race, Kalapa J see, 
Extend her branched arms and court the 
breeze. 

Prom yonder Durcan what sweet perfume 
Exhales around, what flowers unnumber- 
ed bloom ! 

Broad is the eye— the Senna-tree unfolds 
Her beauteous arras and blossoms into gold. 
Arise, my fair, beneath yon Mangusteen, 
Blest with perpetual verdure, ever green, 
Inhale the coffee’s aromatic fume, 

And view of nature the perennial bloom. 
There will we sit, and mark, devoid of 
care, 

What insect myriads people all the air ; 
Mark where yon sun his western course 
declines, [vines. 

And paints, with golden tints, the pepper- 
Wlple safe from danger, here, we need 
not fear 

A tyrant's rage, or robber’s cruel spear ; 
His venomed creese no midnight murderer 
draws, 

Safe in the bosom of the British laws. 

No more the pointed spear usurps the 
plain, 

Nor waving creeses cast a horrid gleam ; 
The thunder of the war is heard no more, 
And smiling peace descends bn Java’s shore. 
Rebellion drooping, dies before her wand, 
And bounteous Ceres decks the happy land. 

to Britannia’s race, the first of men, 
AfWi' arms and science flourish in their 



• The Malay expression for the »un. 
t The beetle-tree. $ The cocoa-nut. 


Malayan tongues shall long repeat their 
name, 

Malayan songs perpetuate their fame. 

So, when yon northern star extends su- 
blime, 

His pallid beam on Europe’s chilly clime ; 
In northern isles, to beauty’s beam un- 
known, 

When rigid nature hardens into stone ; 
Then, where 'tis said the stream forgets 
to flow, [blow j 

Nor verdure decks the plain, nor flowrets 
Far happier we enjoy the smiling day, 

And charm with cheering drug* life’s 
cares away. 

Rut, see, in sable dress athwart the sky, 
Yon rising cloud foretels the tempest nigh ; 
Bright is the flash from heaven, a sem- 
blance fair, 

To drive away the demon of the air ; 

The moon half-seen displays her paler Are, 
And evening shades compel us to retire. 

G. P. 

• Opium. 

DULNESS IN INDIA. 

(From Calcutta , a Poem.f) 

A. Some, fixed to business, scarce a res- 
pite catch [patch ; 

From laboured periods of the long dis- 
But those unfettered by official chains 
Might find an endless feast for curious 
brains j [search 

And though not equal to such deep rc- 
As should leave studious Colebrooke J in 
the lurch, 

t Calcutta is laid to be the production of Cap- 
tain M^iendie, »on of the estimable Bishop of 
Bangor, and late Aide-de-camp to the Comman- 
der of the Forces in Bengal. This poem was 
printed in London a short time since; but its 
circulation has been chiefly con fined to Calcutta, 
where its descriptions and allusions more forcibly 
strike its readers. It is, however, distinguished 
by ease and sprightllness of manner, local infor- 
mation, and a habit of observing, such as en- 
tirely removes the author out of the class of 
dullardt, so well described in the extract above, 
and evinces the justice of his assertion, in an 
early part of the poem* that “ we have poets in 
the East though we persuade ourselves that the 
remainder of the couplet wiU not be applicable 
to Captain Majendler— 

Poets we have, or amateurs at least. 

Who sing unheard, and wither in the East. 

Ed. 

t A gentleman highly distinguished for hi* 
learned and indefatigable investigation of that 
most obscure subject, Hindoo Mythology,— and 
author of a valuable work on the husbandry of 
Bengal. M{. Colebrooke** talents and Integrity 
have placed him in the honourable and important 
situation of Member of the Supreme Council* 
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Might humbly rove, instructed and am a* 
sed, [rused — 

’Midst customs traced, and character pe- 
Mark how unpierced from age to age exist 
The darksome veils of superstition’s mist, 
The pious gloom that skreeris from truth’s 
fair ray 

Millions that grope in error’s miry way. 
B. How few have wit or patience to ex- 
plore [many more ; 

Depths so profound ! A. There might be 
And thought, thus turned, might usefully 
engage 

A grain of prudence in conversion’s rage, 
Mock the vain hope, that reason will pre- 
vail 

With rapid magic o’er th ’established tale, 
Nor yield assent to miracles performed 
By tongues and braius with inspiration 
warmed ; 

On prodigies enthusiasts may descant— 
Let sense and time be substitutes for rant ! 
Ji. Some worthy men, estranged from 
serious thought, [brought : 

Scarce carry home the knowledge that they 
Ashe, who, urged to exercise his pen 
On Eastern lore, on manners and on men. 
Illumed his sire with many a precious hint, 
And stole from Guthrie* what we read in 
print. [lend 

A. T is no small treat to sec a circle 
Its ears and credence to a prating friend. 
On each long tale with mute attention 
hang, [harangue— 

Blind thro’ the wanderings of the wise 
When he from whom th* untravelled party 
Ideas so just of Asiatic; scenes, [gleans 
Has seen, peihaps, how wondrous In his 
range ! [change, 

At midway house his smoking cattle 
When posting up to peep at Barrackpore,f 
Just sixteen miles of Asia, and no more ! 
Here too, (aud what’s more likely ?) 
damp aud dark 

December’s fogs may settle o’er the park, 
Shut the dull prospect, and obtusely hide 
The spire J that rises o’er the muddy tide. 

* A young mao, on bit arrival at Madras, ha* 
the credit for this very diffident act. If he could 
not instruct, he at kaat cautious not to mis. 
lead. 

* * Station for a brigade of native troops, and 
the seat of the Governor General*, country real- 
«en<** The park, a* interesting „ good taste 
J’wuJdmahrlt in *0 Sat and unvaried a country, 
la emtatUhed irlth some dm and carious trees, 
»nd w»U stttiaud on the bank of the Hoogley. 

* The church of Seram pore, once a Danish 
tdQtntnt, stands upon the opposite bank, and 


The morrow’s light on crowded course 
may gleam, [theme 

Bets “ all the go,” and racers “ all the 
Our traveller too the sporting group may 
join, 

Urged by impatience of superfluous coin. 
Discuss the merits of a favourite stud. 
And warmly talk of “ figure, bone, and 
blood 

His evening hour at theatre* may pass. 
Well pleased to grin at comedy or farce, 
And taste the sarcasm keen a prologue 
drops 

At tickets sold to amateursf from shops. 
More need he see? Enough of India’s 
land ! 

His tour is o’er — his intellects expand ! 
With deep remark well qualified of course 
To spin the tangles of a team’d discourse. 
Through Asia’s motley tribes to ramble 
fast, [cast ; 

Their customs varying with the varying 
All will admit no day is idly spent, 

That makes him master of a continent ; 
And those who owe to such asource their 
views 

Of Eastern life, of Moslems, and Hindoos, 
May cry in raptured ign’rance, “ Far he 
strayed, [veyed !” 

Their manners noted, and their states sur- 
More favoured he ! whose pilgrimage we 
track [tack j $ 

From western Sutledge to remote Cut- 
Who, blind to all that rationally spurs 
To taste the sweets that travellingconferff. 
Stage after stage, through jungle. Or o’er 
plain, [mane. 

His eyes fixed constant on his hOrse\ 
To new ideas all access denies. 

Or sees new customs only to despise : 
Alike to him all places and all men. 

He marches, eats, and sleeps— and off 
again : 

may be seen to particular advantage, from a bench 
in the park, upon which it opens through a long 
vista. 

* Theatrical* have long been the rage of Sir- 
rack pore j and some very spirited and correct 
performers belonging Jo csHTps stationed there, 
have at various times attracted full audiences from 
Calcutta, to a small btit tastefully decorated 
theatre, i . , , - 

t Mr. T. will excuse this stilus ion te hie excel, 
lent prologue to the play of the Minor, perfo r med 
December 1800 . 

t A province, bounded by the Bay of Bengal, 
and the most southern district under the* presi- 
dency of Calcutta. 
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Fbur days encamped where Delhi’s* ruin* 
crave 

A pitying sigh to splendour in its grave, 
Witftiit the walla he never cares to trace 
The faded brilliancy of Timur's race ; 

Nor, if he treads the Mugjud'sf marbled 
floor, [floor ; 

Marita the grand arthway o’er the brazen 
Still less can feel, of Indian cities sick, 

A taste for 1 mouldering piles of broken 
brick. 

Of Agra’s Ta rze wliat matters it to know ? 

“ They say 't is noble, and it may be so ; 
Btrt give me, gods ! to catch, in spacious 
tent, [scent— 

My hookah’s breath, and chillum’s grateful 
And^ ralttihg stations more for 1 meats than 
stones, 

Pritfer good feeds tb afiy royal bones !” 

INDIAN SERVANTS. 

(From the same.) 

A. You rise, no doubt, in irritable plight, 
And suffering servants pay for every bite • 
Theirs is the luck in dumb surprise to list 
Vour broken jargon, J and to feel your fist ; 
Cuffed here, kicked there, the pond’ring 

blockhead reels, [heels. 

And scarcely knows his headpiece from his 

B. What, when all dressing order they 

invert, 

First handing you a waistcoat, then a shirt, 
In the same hose your legs and arms would 
shove, 

And scarcely know a stocking from a glove : 
When steeped in bang,§ till, wonderfully 
bright, 

Their wits three sable loggerheads unite, 

* The environs of this celebrated city suggest 
the most humiliating reflection on the frailty of 
all human grandeur. The interior, like all other 
Indian cities, contains a striking medley of mag. 
niftcence and wretchedness. If the latter predo- 
minates, there is st/ll much to attract and gratify 
curiosity. Old Bernier, in 1663, wrote, " Oesti 
raison de ces miserable* tnaisons de terre et de 
paille, que jc ne considfcre presque Dehli, que 
comme plurieurs villages joints ensemble.” See 
page is. 

t The grand mosque, which is the great oma- 
went of the city. 

t On tWe (frit establishment of a young man in 
India, some allowances ought to be made for the 
unfortunate domestics, whose ill fate it is to be 
t**ed with a greater portion of stupidity than ac- 
tually oppresses them . When the master i* unin. 
tolligible, arc the servants likely to be unperpl«ted ? 
\ The effects of bang, a preparation from the 


Matured in dulness by experience long, 

And perfect in the knack of doing wrong, 
What mad with temper cast iri happiest 
mould 

lint gives hit! tongne free liberty to scold ? 
A. Yet spart* the hand ; nor let impatience 
break [take, 

With rage or sourness o’er each slight mis- 
Lest, miich indulged, as peevishnees takes 
root, [man brute, 

Frowns, oaths, and blows bespeak the hn- 
A crnel coward, venting passion’s fit 
On trembling servants, patient'to snlnnit, 
And shunned by those Whose better na- 
ture* fears 

Days of harsh servitude, and long arrears. 
ft. Oh for an English John, a country 
dunce, [once, 

Whose busy hands do twenty things at 
Who feels no sail compunction of remorse 
To wait at table, or to dean a horse ; 
Who pleads no cast, a frivolous excuse, 
Nor thinks the worst of ills— to he of use! 
Yet sweet, ah sweet, on sofa's length to 
loll, 

Wlrile zeal officious treats you as a doll ! 
A . In Lethe’s stream how deeply has he 
sought 

A long oblivion of all KnglVh thought, 
Who loves the swarms that round the 
toilet press, [ness ; 

And paw the torpid limbs of helpless- 
Be his the lot accursed in glass to \ ievv 
The sallow glories of a bilious hue ; 

In his wan cheek no healthy lcdness glow, 
Bur well-scratched bumps attest the night- 
ly foe ! 

Him did a land, a happy land produce. 
Where, Gothic notion ! limbs are thought 
of use j 

Where the same hand, unaided and alone, 
(So much the body boasts a manly tone,) 
Strange to assert, can properly arrange 
The parts component of a daily change ! 

leaf of n species of wild hemp, arc—” to confound 
tlw understanding, ictthe imagination loore, and 
induce a kind of folly and forgetfulness.” With 
this common stimulant, the native servants arc 
too apt to fortify themselves against the care* and 
calamities of servitude. 

* Servants of real utility and intelligence will 
seldom be found in the establishment of a harsh, 
capricious, and tyrannical master. The scum and 
refuse, of India Will endure much for a livelihood : 
but at a native of any respectability expects to be 
treated as a human being, he naturally shuns a 
service of violence and cruelty. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


An Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul, and its Dependencies in 
Persia, Tartary , and India; com- 
prising a View of the Afghaun 
Nation, and a History of the 
Dooraunee Monarchy. By the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Service, Resident at the 
Court of Poona, and late Envoy 
to the King of Caubul. Royal 
4to. pp. 675. Price £3. 3s. 
Longman and Co. London, 1815. 

If there ever was a period of 
British Indian history, the features 
of which could justify the reproach 
of the orator, that posterity would 
be able to discern no traces of our 
dominion in Asia, other than would 
have been left by the tiger and oran- 
otang,* that period has, at least, 
found its termination ; a govern- 
ment orderly, mild, conciliatory, 
and even paternal, is extended over 
the millions of subjects who have 
fallen under our sway j splendid 
monuments of our arts have been 
raised in the cities of which we 
have become the masters ; institu- 
tions of learning have been found- 
ed, and have prospered, in settle- 
ments which pretend to no higher 
purposes* than those of commerce, 
and amid the distractions of po- 
litics, the bustle of arms, and the 
fatigues of judicial duties ; and, 
the intellectual labours which have 
shown themselves scattered, with 
no sparing hand, among the civil 
and military servants of the Com- 
pany, have rendered our sove- 
reignty and our traffic on the banks 
of the Indus and the Ganges, occa- 


sions of the most splendid ad- 
ditions to European knowledge. In 
this place, it would be tedious to 
recall, in support of the last obser- 
vation, the titles of the many and 
able works with which the writers 
alluded to have enriched the circle 
of literature, and among which the 
volume before us commands no 
middling place. But it is impos- 
sible to sh down to the commence- 
ment of a review of English pub- 
lications relating to Asia, without 
recollecting the distinguished rank 
to which, among the productions of 
our press, this class of books has 
long since attained ; without advert- 
ing, in mental excursion, to the list 
of those, which, even within a 
recent portion of time, have ap- 
peared ; and without exultingly an- 
ticipating, from the names of those, 
who, by their past labours have 
given promise of their future, and 
who still live to do honour to them- 
selves and their country, a succes- 
sion of articles to embellish and 
enrich this department of the Asia- 
tic Journal. 

The kingdom of Cabul, of which 
Mr, Elphinstone’s work professes 
to contain an account, is — in the 
understanding of the author, and 
probably in the colloquial language 
of Bi itisli India, that country which 
has hitherto been described in our 
books as the empire of the Afghans, 
and of which empire the province 
or vice-royalty of Cabul is> - in 
reality, an integral but diminutive 
portion. The attention which we 
shall pay to this work will Suffi- 
ciently evince the value we settfm 
it, and our extracts will more than 
Vol. I. H 


• Edmund Burke. 
Asiatic Joum, — No. 1, 
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justify the respect with which it will 
thus be seen to inspire us ; but, to 
avoid that confusion which attends 
an unsettled use and reception of 
words and names, (a confusion 
which it is a writer’s first interest 
to avoid, and a critic’s first duty to 
detect, reprove, and remove), we 
do not hesitate to begin our mi- 
nuter observations by finding fault 
with the very title page, and by 
endeavouring to assist the reader, 
by aid of explanations, more con- 
veniently to connect the informa- 
tion he is to derive from the pen of 
Mr. E. with that which he has pre- 
viously obtained from earlier au- 
thors. We have in view, particu- 
larly, the substitution, as we con- 
sider it, of the words " Kingdom 
of Caubul aud its Dependencies,*’ 
for the “ Empire of the Afghans,” 
or for “ Afghanistan and its Depen- 
dencies and the words “ Doo- 
raunee Monarchy,” for the older 
and not less accurate denomination 
of “Abdalli.” We add, at the 
same time, that we shall not, in 
the course of our remarks, follow 
the new orthography of Mr. E . ; a 
subject this, however, on which, 
while we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of saying a few words be- 
fore we close our account of his 
book, it is but just to cite, in this 
place, the candid acknowledgments 
which the author has not omitted to 
make 

I have a few words to say on the spell- 
ing of the proper names. It is always 
difficult to represent Asiatic words in our 
characters, and this is increased in the 
present instance by the want of a uni- 
form system. Lieut. Macartney had 
adopted Dr. Gilchrist’s orthography, 
which is perhaps the best extant for the 


• Eeshawer, the Royal city at which Mr. E. 
found the king, is situate in Afghanistan itself, 
or Afghanistan Proper, said to be called by the 
natives Pokhtunkha. 


accurate expression of Asiatic sounds, 
and which Is also by far the most gene- 
rally current in India; but as it is little 
known in Europe, 1 have giveh a tabic 
of the powers it assigns to the lgttfrs ; 
which will euable the reader to pro- 
nounce all the words where it is made 
use of.* I myself used no particular al- 
phabet, but endeavoured to express all 
words in our letters without altering the 
sounds which they usually have in En- 
glish. This plan, however, has led to 
some inconvenience, for, as I was guided 
entirely by my ear, and as the same 
sounds can be expresssd by different let- 
ters, there was nothing to fix the scheme. 
1 had adopted in my memory ; and, in 
consequence, when a word recurred after 
a long interval, 1 frequently changed the 
spelling without designing it. This evil 
was increased by the many interruptions 
I was exposed to, which at different times 
obliged me to suspend my proceedings 
for many months together; and my at- 
tempts to reconcile the inconsistencies 
thus produced, have rather increased 
than removed the confusion. The most 
material words, however, are pretty uni- 
formly spelled, and I hope no great em- 
barrassment will arise from the irregu- 
larity of the others. 

Taking, then, the phrase of the 
“ Kingdom of Caubul” as equi- 
valent, in the understanding of 
Mr. E. to that of the “ Kingdom” 
or “ Empire of the Afghans ” (and, 
if our preference of the latter phrase 
required support, we have only to 
turn over the title-page of Mr. E. 
and observe, that in the titles given 
to four out of the five books into 

* Dr. Gilchrist has given the following tabic 
for the vowels, each of which is t ^variably to 
pronounced as it is in the English words written 
over it i 

Ball Sun There Beer Bill Toll Poor Our Dry. 

A U E Ee I 0 Oo Ou Y. 

The consonants ar t, 1 beliet# 1 , pronounced as in 
English, except C and G, which are always hard. 

The signs Gh and Khare added, and represent, 
the first, the sound of the Persian Ghinc, which 
is nearly the same as a Northumberland man 
would give to R > and the second represents the 
Persian Kbe, and has a resemblance to the Scot- 
tish and Irish ch in loch (a lake)* It Is to be 
observed, (hat when a consonant is repeated it is 
to be pronounced double. Thus dd is not to be 
pronouueed singly as in paddock, but doubly as 
in mad-dog. • - 
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which his work is divided, as well 
as those of an infinity of chapters 
contained in ’ them, the name of 
1( (Caubul ” scarcely occurs, while 
every thing is made to belong to the 
“ Afghauns,” tr Afghaunistaun/* * *** 
and the 0 Afghauri nation,”) we 
xnay quote, as preliminary informa- 
tion for the reader, Mr. E.’s ac- 
count of the situation and boun- 
daries of the country of which we 
are to speak, described in the work 
itself, (though the terms are imme- 
diately changed in the text,) as the 
i( situation and boundaries of Afg- 
baunistaun.” Previous writers have 
told us, that Afghanistan may be 
reckoned, from N. to S. at three 
hundred and fifty miles in length $ 
and, from E. to W. counting west- 
ward from the Indus, at three hun- 
dred miles in average breadth : — 

It is difficult to fix the limits of the 
kingdom of Caubul. The countries uuder 
the sovereignty of the King of Cau- 
bul once extended sixteen degrees in 
longitude, from Sirhind, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Delly, to Mesh- 
hed, about an equal distance from the 
Caspian sea. In breadth they reached 
from the Oxns to the Persian gulph, a 
space including thirteen degree* of lati- 
tude, or nine hundred and ten miles. 

But this great empire has, of late, suf- 
fered a considerable diminution, and the 
distracted state of the government pre- 
vents the King's exercising authority even 
over several of the countries which are 
still included in his dominions. In this 
uncertainty I shall adopt the test made 
use of by the Asiatics themselves, and 
shall consider the King's sovereignty as 
extending over all the countries in which 
the * Kliootha is read, and the money 
coined in his name. 

In this view the present kingdom of 
Caubul extends from the west of Heraut 


* The Khootba it a pan of the Mahotnmedan 

service, in which the King of the country is 
prayed for. Inserting a prince’s name in the 
Khootba, and inscribing it on the current coin, 

*** reckoned in the East the most certain ac* 
knowledgmenu of sovereignty. 
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in longitude 62°y to the eastern botradaiy 
of Cashmeer in longitude 77° east, and 
from the mouth of the Indus, in latitude 
24°, to tire Oxus, in latitude, 37° north* 

The whole space included between 
those liues of latitude and longitude, does 
not belong to the King of Caubul, and it 
will hereafter appear, that of those which 
may be considered as annexed to his 
crown, many owe him but a nominal 
obedience. 

This kingdom is bounded on tlie east 
by Hindostan, in which it however com- 
prehends Cashmeer, and the countries on 
the left bank of the Indus. On the south 
it may be coarsely said to have the Per- 
sian gulph ; and on the west, a desart 
extends along the whole of tl e frontiers. 
Its northern fiontier is formed by the 
mountains of the eastern Caucasus, which 
are, however, included within the wes- 
tern part of the boundary there formed 
by the Oxus. 

According to the nomenclature of our 
latest maps,* it comprehends Afghau- 
nistaun and Segistan, with part of Kho- 
rasan and of Makran ; Balk, with To- 
karestaun and Kilan; Kuttore, Caubul, 
Candahar, Sindy, aud Cashmeer ; to- 
gether with a portion of Lahore, and the 
greater part of Moultan. 

Further on : — 

I am now enabled to describe the com- 
plicated limits of the country of the Af- 
ghauns. On the north, it has Hindoo 
Coosh, and the Paropamisan range. The 
Indus is its boundary on the east, as long 
as that river continues near the hills ; 
that is, as far as lat. 32° 20'. The plain 
on the right bank of the Indus, south of 
lat. 32° 20', is inhabited by Bcloches ; 
but the chain of Solirnaun, with its sub- 
ordinate ranges, and the country imme- 
diately at their base, belongs to the 
Afghauns. The hills, which have been 
mentioned, as bounding Seeweestaun on 
the north, form the southern limits of 
the country of the Afghauns. The Af- 
gliaun country immediately to the north 
of these mountains, does not at first ex- 
tend so far west as to reach the Table land 
of Kelaut ; but it afterwards shoots past 
it on the north, and reaches to the desart, 
which is its north-western boundary. It 
is difficult to render this irregular boundary 

* Arrow*mitli’» A»la, 1801* * 

H 2 
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intelligible ; but, it is still more so to give 
in a general description, a notion of the 
countries which it comprehends. They 
are so various in their level, climate, soil, 
and productions, that I shall not attempt 
at present to distinguish them ; but, shall 
only remark, that the whole of Afghau- 
nistaun, west of the range of Solimaun, 
is a fable land, lying higher than most 
of the neighbouring countries. Hindoo 
Coosh, which is its northern bulwark, 
looks down on the low lands of Bulkh. 
On the east, it is equally elevated above 
the still lower plain of the Indus. On 
the south, it overlooks Seewcestaun ; 
and, the deep valley of Bolaun, on the 
south-west, runs between it and Belo- 
chistaun. On the west, indeed, it slopes 
gradually down to the desart ; and, on 
the north-west, it loses its appearance of 
elevation before the Paropamisan moun- 
tains. The table land of Kelaut, ought 
perhaps to be considered as a continuation 
of that I have just described; but, the 
low country, extending to the desart, and 
the valley of Belaun, so nearly divide 
them that it will be convenient to treat 
them as separate. The Afghauns have 
no general name for their country ; but, 
that of Afghaunistaun, which was pro- 
bably first employed in Persia, is frequent- 
ly used in books, and is not unknown to 
the inhabitants of the country to which 
it applies. 1 shall, therefore, use it in 
future to express the country, of which I 
liave just described the limits. As much 
of the Afghaun country as lies to the 
west of the parallel of Mookloor, in 
longitude 68® 30', is included in the ce- 
lebrated and extensive province of Kho- 
rassaun. The remaining pait of Kho- 
ra8saun, (the boundaries of which may 
be loosely fixed by the Oxus, and the 
desart, through which that river runs ; 
the Salt Desart; and the Caspian Sea), 
belongs to Persia. Kermaun is said to 
have been once included in Khorassauu, 
as Seewcestaun frequently is still. 

To the above is to be added an 
estimate of the population : — 

The whole population of the kingdom 
cannot be under fourteen millions. 'lTn's 
was the number fixed by one of the gen- 
tlemen of the minion, on a calculation 
of the extent and comparative population 
of the different provinces. All extensive 


desarts were excluded ; no greater rate 
of population than one hundred to the 
square mile, was allowed to any large 
tract except Cashmeer, and sometimes 
(as in the whole country of the Hazaurehs) 
only eight souls were allowed to the 
square mile. 

The different nations who inhabit the 
kingdom of Caubul were supposed to 
contribute to the population in the fol- 


lowing proportions : 

Afghauns 4,300,000 

Beloches* 1,000,000 

Tartars of all descriptions * . . 1,200,000 
Persians (including Taujiks) .. 1,500,000 
Indians (Cashmeeres, Juts, &c.) 5,700,000 
Miscellaneous tribes 300,000 


It was to the sovereign of this 
empire that Mr. E. was sent on 
that public mission which has given 
existence to the volume under re- 
view. The occasion and composi- 
tion of the embassy, the names of 
the officers who accompanied it, 
the date of its departure from Delhi, 
and the limits and agricultural as-* 
pect of the British possessions west- 
ward of that city, are all concisely 
stated in the extract which follows, 
and which comprehends the initial 
paragraphs of Mr. E’s “ Introduc- 
tion,” or narrative of the journey 
performed ; an interesting though 
brief division of the work, through 
which we shall next follow the suc- 
cessive steps of the party : — 

In the year 1808, when, from the em- 
bassy of General Gardanne to Persia, and 
other circumstances, it appeared as if the 
French intended to carry the war into 
Asia, it was thought expedient by the 
British Government in India to send a 
mission to the King of Caubul, and I was 
oidered on that duty. As the court of 
Caubul was known to be *haughty, and 
supposed to entertain a mean opinion of 
the European nations, it was determined 
that the mission should be in a style of 
great magnificence; and suitable prepara- 
tions were made at Delly for its equip- 
ment. An excellent selection was made 

* 1 conceive the Belnche* and Tartar* to be 
much under-rated in this table. 
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of officers to accompany it ; and the fol- 
lowing was the establishment of the 
embassy. 

Secretary , Mr. Richard Strachey. 

Assistants, 

and 
Ale 

Surgeon , Mr. 
blishnient. 

Commanding the Escort. 

Capt. Pitmain, 2d Battalion, 6th Regi- 
ment, Bengal Native Infantry. 
Surveyors. 

Lieut. Macartney, 5th Reg. Bengal Native 
Infantry (commanding the cavalry of 
the escort), and 

Lieut. Tickell, Bengal Engineers. 

Officers attached to the Escort. 
Capt.Raper, 1st Bat. 10th Regiment. 
Lieut. Harris, Artillery. 

Lieut. Cunningham, 2d Bat. 27th Reg. 
Lieut. Ross, 2d Bat. 6th Regiment. 

Lieut. Irvine, 1st Bat. lltli Regiment. 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, 6th Reg. Nat. Cavalry. 
Lieut. Jacob, 2d Bat. 23d Regiment. 

The escort was composed of a troop 
from the 5th Regiment of Native Cavalry 
and a detail from the 6th (making one 
hundred men), two hundred infantry, 
and one hundred irregular cavalry. 

All things being prepared, the embassy 
left Delly on the 13th of October, 1808. 
From that city to Canound, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, is through the 
British dominions, and need not be de- 
scribed. It is sufficient to say, that the 
country is sandy, though not ill cultivated. 

“ On approaching Canound,’* 
says Mr. E , “ we had the first 
specimen of the desart,” (the In- 
dian Desart of the maps) ; and it 
will be seen, that the ambassador 
obtained, almost as soon, a to- 
lerably striking specimen of its in- 
habitants : — 

On approaching Canound we had the 
first specimen of the desart, to which we 
were looking foiward with anxious cu- 
riosity. Three miles before reaching that 
place, we came to saud hills, which at 
first were covered with bushes, but after- 
wards were naked piles of loose sand, 
rising one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and marked on the surface by 
<he wind like drifted snow. There were 
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roads through them, made solid by the 
treading of animals; but off the road, 
our horses sunk into the sand above the 
knee. 

We set off from Canound on the 21st 
of October, and in the course of the 
march we quitted the dependencies of 
our own Government, and entered the 
district of Shekhawuttee (so called from 
a predatory tribe of Raujpoots who inha- 
bit it), the country becoming more and 
more desart as we advanced. On the 
22d, we reached Singauna, a handsome 
town, built of stone, on the skirts of a 
hill of purplish rock, about six hundred 
feet high. 1 was here met by Rajah 
Ubhee Sing, the principal chief of the 
Shekhawut tribe. He was a little man 
with large eyes, inflamed by the use of 
opium : he wore his beard turned up on 
each side towards his ears, which gave 
him a wild and fierce appearance ; his 
dress was plain ; and his speech and 
manners, like those of all his country- 
men, rude and unpolished. He was, 
however, very civil, and made many pro- 
fessions of respect and attachment to the 
British. I saw him several times, and 
he was always drunk, either with opium 
or brandy. This was indeed the case 
with all the Shekhawuttee Sirdars, who 
are seldom in a condition to appear till 
the effect of their last debauch is removed 
by a new dose ; consequently it is only 
in the interval between sobriety and ab- 
solute stupefaction that they are fit for 
business. Two marches from Singauna 
brought us to Jlioonjhoona, a handsome 
town, with some trees and gardens, 
which look well in such a desart. Each 
of the chiefs, who are five in number, 
has a castle here ; and here they assem- 
ble when the public affairs require a 
council. At this place I saw the remain- 
ing four Shekhawut chiefs ; they were 
plain men. One of them, Shaum Sing, 
was remarkably mild and well behaved ; 
but some of the others bore strong marks 
of the effects of opium in their eyes and 
countenance. They were all cousins, and 
seemed to live in great harmony; but 
scarcely had I crossed the desart, when I 
heard that Shaum Siughad murdered the 
three others at a feast, stabbing the first 
of them with his own hand. 

t 

Jn perusing tbe “ Introduction/* 
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which is every where written with 
neatness and perspicuity, extend- 
ing only to the length of eighty- 
two pages, and in which, on the 
one hand, (always excepting the 
spelling of the proper names) we 
have found nothing to offend us, 
while, on the other, almost every 
paragraph has struck us as filled 
with interesting particulars, we 
had marked down, for extracts, 
passages so very numerous and ex- 
tended, that upon revision, we find 
ourselves obliged to cancel our 
notes, pnd almost to be contented 
with appealing exclusively to this 
account of them, in testimony of 
the satisfaction which we have re- 
ceived in executing this part of our 
task, and in support of our pro- 
mise of similar gratification to 
those who shall follow us. In 
the mean time, we shall proceed 
to trace the progress of the jour- 
ney, indulging ourselves, as we 
advance, with .producing a few of 
the many passages to which we 
have referred. The landscape and 
general aspect of the desart, a cu- 
rious account of its wells, and the 
condition of some of its princes, 
are given in what follows : — 

A few miles beyond the Shekhawnttee 
border, we entered the territories of the 
Raja of Bikaueer. This llaja is pci haps 
the least important of the five princes of 
Raujpootauua. Those of Jypoor and 
Joudpoor, are at the head of considera- 
ble states ; the reduced power of the 
Raja of Ondipoor is kept from insignifi- 
cance hy his high rank and the respect 
which is paid lain ; but the territories of 
the Rajas of Jesselmeer and Bikaneer, 
are merely the most habitable parts of the 
desart, and, consequently, have little to 
boast in population or resources. The 
Raja of Bikaneer’s revenue only amounts 
to- ^50,000, but, as his troops are paid 
by assignments of land, he, was able to 
keep up 2000 horse, 8000 foot and thirty- 
five pieces of field artillery, even after the 


defeat he had suffered previous to my ar- 
rival at his capital. The style of his court 
also was very far from indicating the po- 
verty of his government. His frontier 
place towards the Shekhawuttee, and 
consequently the first part of his territo- 
ries which we approached, was Chooroo, 
which may be reckoned the second town 
in his dominions. It is near a mile and 
a half round, without counting its large 
but mean suburbs ; and, though situated 
among naked sand hills, it has a very 
handsome appearance. Ihc houses are 
all terraced, and both they and the walls 
of the town are built of a kind of lime- 
stone, of so pure a white, that it gives 
an air of great neatness to every thing 
composed of it. It is however soft, and 
crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
here and there with shells. It is found in 
large beds in many parts of the desart. 
The chief of Chooroo is a dependant ra- 
ther than a subject of the Raja of Bika- 
neer. 

The Shekhawuttee country seems to 
lose its title to be included in the desart, 
when compared with the two hundred 
and eighty miles between its western fron- 
tier and Hahawulpoor, and, even of this, 
only the last hundred miles is absolutely 
destitute of inhabitants, water, or vege- 
tation. Our journey from the Shekawut 
frontier to Pooggul, a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles, was over hills 
and valleys of loose and heavy sand. The 
hills were exactly like those which are 
sometimes formed by the wind on the 
sea shore, but far exceeding them in 
their height, which was from twenty to 
one hundred feet. They are said to shift 
their positions, and to alter their shapes 
according as they are affected by the 
wind; and in summer, the passage of 
many parts of the desart is said to be ren- 
dered dangerous by the clouds of moving 
sand \ but when I saw the hills (in win- 
ter), they seemed to have a great degree 
of permanence, for they, bore a sort of 
grass, besides Phoke, and the thorny 
bushes of the Baubool, and the Bair, or 
Jujube, which altogether gave them au 
appearance that sometimes amounted to 
verdure. Among the most dismal hills 
of sand, one occasionally meets with a 
village, if such a name can be given to a 
few round huts of straw, with low walls 
and conical roofs, like little stocks of 
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x>rn. These are surrounded by hedges 
3f thorny branches stuck in the sand, 
tvhich, as well a® the houses, are so dry, 
hat if they happened to catch fire, the 
Ullage would be reduced to ashes in five 
minutes. These miserable abodes are 
un rounded by a few fields, which depend 
for water on the rains and dews, and 
vhichbear thin crops of the poorest kind 
>f pulse, and of Bajra, or Holcus Spica- 
:us, and this last, though it flourishes in 
die most, sterile countries, grows here 
vith difficulty, each stalk several feet from 
ts neighbour. The wells arc often three 
tundred feet deep, and one was three 
luindred and forty-five feet. With this 
enormous depth, some were only three 
ect in diameter ; the water is always 
nackish, unwholesome, and so scanty, 
hat two bullocks working for a night, 
■asily emptied a well. The water was 
>oured into reservoirs lined with clay, 
vhich our party drank dry in an instant 
iftcr its arrival. These wells are all lined 
vith masonry. The natives have a way 
>f covering them with boards, heaped 
vith sand, that effectually conceals them 
Tom an enemy. In the midst of so arid 
i country, the water-melon, the most 
uicy of fruits, is found in profusion. It 
s really a subject of wonder to see melons 
hree or four feet in circumference, grow- 
ug from a stalk as slender as that of the 
:oiumon melon, in the dry sand of the 
lesart. They are sown, and perhaps re- 
luire some cultivation, but they are scat- 
tered about to all appearance as if they 
?rew wild. 

The common inhabitants are Jauts. 
The upper classes arc Ilathorc llaujpoots. 
The former arc little, black, and ill-look- 
ing, and bear strong appearances of po- 
verty add vvretcheduesa. The latter are 
stout and handsome, with hooked noses, 
and Jewish features. They are haughty 
in their manners, very indolent, and al- 
most continually drunk with opium. 

The stock consists of bullocks aud 
camels, which last are kept in numerous 
herds, and are used to carry loads, to 
ride on, and even to plough. Of the wild 
animals, the desart rat deserves to be 
mentioned for its 'numbers, though not 
for its size ; the innumerable holes made 
by these animals where the ground is solid 
Chough to admit of it, are indeed a serious 
inconvenience to a horseman, whom they 
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distress even more than the heavy sand. 
It is more like a squirrel than a rat, has' 
a tuft at the end of its tail, and is often 
seen sitting upright, with its fore-feet 
crossed like a kangaroo. It is not unlike 
the jerboa, but is much less, and uses all 
its feet. It is not peculiar to the desart, 
being found in most sandy places on the 
west of the Jumna. Antelopes are found 
in some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild 
ass, so well depicted in the book of Job.* 
This animal is sometimes found alone, 
but oftencr in herds. It resembles a mule 
rather than an ass, but is of the colour 
of the latter. It is remarkable for its 
shyness, and still more for its speed : at 
a kind of shuffling trot peculiar to itself, 
it will leave the fleetest horses behind. 
The foxes may also be mentioned ; they 
are less than our fox, but somewhat lar- 
ger than the common one of India ; their 
backs are of the same brownish colour 
with the latter, hut in one part of the 
desart, their legs and belly up to a certain 
height, are black, and in another, white. 
The line between those colours and the 
brown is so distinctly marked, that the 
one kind seems as if it had been wading 
up to the belly in ink, and the other In 
white-wash. 

At Chooroo, the travellers pre- 
pared to cross the desart, on their 
march to Bikaneer, during the first 
week of their halt at which place, 
upward of forty persons of the 
mission, of all descriptions, ex- 
pired, through “ the combined ef- 
fects of fatigue, bad water, and 
the excessive use of water-me- 
lons 

Our march to Bickanecr was attended 
with few adventures. Parties of plun- 
derers were twice seen, but did not attack 
our baggage. Some of the people also 
lost their way, and were missing for a 
day or two, during which time they were 
in danger of being lost in the uninhabited 
parts of the desart, and were fired on by 

* Who has sent out the wild an free f or who 
has loosed the bonds of the wild ass ? whose bouse 
1 have made the wilderness, and the barren land! 
his dwellings : he scorneth the multitude of the 
city, neither regArdeth he the crying of the dri- 
ver. The range of the mountains is hie pasture, 
and he searches after every green thing. Job 
xxxlx. *i 6 , 7, 8, • 
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all the villages which they approached in 
hopes of getting guides or directions for 
their journey. 

At last on the 5th of November, in the 
midst of a tract of more than ordinary 
desolation, we discovered the walls and 
towers of Bikaneer, which presented the 
appearance of a great and magnificent 
city in the midst of a wilderness. Even 
after we reached our ground there were 
disputes in camp whether it or Delly was 
most extensive; but a little farther 
acquaintance removed this impression. 
The town was surrounded by a fine wall, 
strengthened with many round towers, 
and crowned with the usual Indian bat- 
tlements. It contained some high houses, 
andsome temples, one of which had a 
lofty spire, and at one corner was a very 
high and showy fort. It was distinguish- 
ed by the whiteness of all the buildings, 
arising from the material already described 
at Chooroo, and by the absence of trees, 
which give most Indian towns the appear- 
ance of woods rather than of inhabited 
places. The beauty of Bikaneer, how- 
ever, was all external. On entering the 
gates most of it was found to be compo- 
sed of huts, with mud walls painted red. 
It was exceedingly populous, perhaps 
from the number of people who had fled 
to the capital in consequence of the state 
of the country. 

“ Bikaneer was at this time in- 
vaded by five different armies, one 
of which, belonging to the Raja of 
Joudpoor, and 15,000 strong, had 
arrived within a few miles of the 
city j** and “ I was,” says Mr. E.. 
— assailed by both parties with constant 
applications, the Joudpoor general urging 
me to come to his camp, and the Raja 
desiring me to take part with him. The 
former could only throw out hints of dan- 
ger from omitting to comply with his 
wishes, but the Raja could at pleasure 
accelerate or retard the provision of our 
cattle and supplies ; and by placing a 
guard over the well which had been allot- 
ted to us, he one day shewed to our no 
small uneasiness how completely he had 
us in his power. 

As we pursue the narrative of 
our author, there are few parts of 
it in which we find ourselves more 


interested, than those wherein he 
describes the persons, manners, 
state, sentiments, and amusements, 
of the several princes witt whom 
he had occasion to converse, from 
the rajahs of the desart to the lord 
of Peshawer, as far as they fell 
under his hasty observation. First, 
in order, of these pictures, is that 
of the Rajah of Bikaneer:—* 

The time of our residence was various- 
ly occupied. At first there was some no- 
velty in observing the natives, with whom 
our camp was crowded like a fair. No- 
thing could exceed their curiosity ; and 
when one of us appeared abroad, he was 
stared at like a prodigy. They wore loose 
clothes of white cotton or muslin, like 
the people of Hindoostan ; but were dis- 
tinguished from them by their Raujpoot 
features, and by their remarkable turban, 
which rises high over the head like a 
mitre, and has a cloth of some other co- 
lour wound round the bottom. Some of 
our party went into the town, where, 
although curiosity drew a mob round 
them, they were treated with great civi- 
lity : others rode out into the desart, but 
were soon wearied with the dreary and 
unvaried prospect it afforded ; for within 
ten yards of the town was as waste as 
the wildest part of Arabia. On the nor- 
thern side alone there was something 
like a woody valley. The most curious 
sight at Bikaneer was a well of fine wa- 
ter, immediately under the fort, which 
is the residence of the Raja. It was 
three hundred feet deep, and fifteen or 
twenty feet in diameteri Four buckets, 
each drawn by a pair of oxen, worked 
at it at once ; and, when a bucket was 
let down, its striking the water made a 
noise like a great gun. , 

Great part of our time was taken up 
with the Raja's visit, and our atten- 
dance at his palace. The Raja came to 
my camp through a street, formed by his 
own troops and joined by one of our’s, 
which extended from the skirts, of the 
camp to the tent where he was received. 
He was carried on men’s shoulders in 
a vehicle, like the body of an old-fash- 
ioned coach. He was preceded by a great 
many chobdars, bearing slender silver 
mates, with large knobs at the top* 
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which they waved over their heads in the 
air, and followed by a numerous retinue. 
He sat down on a musnud (a kiud of 
throne, composed of cushions), under a 
canopy, or rather an awning of red vel- 
vet, embroidered and laced with gold, 
and supported by four silver pillars, all 
of which he had sent out for the pur- 
pose. We conversed on various subjects 
for an hour. Among other topics, the 
Raja enquired about the age of the Kiug. 
the climate of Kngland, and the politics 
of the nation. He showed a knowledge 
of our relation to France; and one of 
the company asked, whether my mission 
was not owing to our wars with that na- 
tion ? Presents were at last put before 
him and his courtieis, according to the 
Indian custom, after which he withdrew. 

Raja Soorut Sing is a man of a good 
height, and a fair complexiou, for an In- 
dian He has black whiskers and a beard 
(except on the middle of his chin), a 
long nose, and Raujpoot features : he 
has a good face, and a smil ng counte- 
nance. He is reckoned an oppressive 
prince. It is strongly suspected that he 
poisoned his elder brother, whom he suc- 
ceeded ; and it is certain, that he mur- 
dered an agent sent from the Y T i/ier of 
Hindostan to the King of Caubul. Vet, 
as he is very strict in his devotions, and 
particular in the diet prescribed by his 
religion,* his subjects allow him the cha- 
racter of a saint. 

I returned his visit on the next day 
but one, having been invited by his second 
eon, who, though an infant, was sent 
for that purpose with a great retinue. 
The fort looked well, as we approached. 
It was a confused assemblage of towers 
and battlements, overtopped by houses 
crowded together. It is about a quarter 
of a mile square, surrouuded with a wall 
thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch 
The palace was a curious old building, in 
which, after ascending several flights of 
steps, we came to a court surrounded by 
buildings, and* then had one hundred 
yards to go, before we reached a small 
stone hall, supported by pillars, where 
the Raja took his seat under his canopy. 
The court was different from any thing I 
had seen, those present being fairer than 

* It Is whimsical that the Hindoos of the sands 
oMiikaneer should particularly object to eating 
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other Hindostanees, and marked by their 
Jewish features and showy turbans. The 
Raja and his relations had turbans of 
many colours, richly adorned with jewels, 
and the Raja sat resting his arms on a 
shield of steel, the bosses and rim of 
which were set with diamonds and rubies. 
After some time, the Raja proposed that 
we should withdraw from the heat and 
crowd, and conducted us into a very neat, 
cool, and private apartment, in a sepa- 
rate court; the walls were of plaster, as 
fine as stueco, and were ornamented in 
good taste ; the doors were closed with 
curtains of China satin. When we were 
seated on the ground, in the Indian way, 
the Raja began a speech, in which he said 
he was a subject of he throne of Dclly, 
that Dclly was now in our hands, and he 
seized the opportunity of mv coming, to 
acknowledge our sovereignty. He then 
called for the keys of his fort, and insisted 
on my taking them, which l refused, dis- 
claiming the extended rights ascribed to 
us. After a long contest, the Raja con- 
sented to keep the keys ; and when some 
more conversation had passed, a inob of 
dancing women entered, and danced and 
sung till we withdrew. 

From the territory of the Rajah 
of Bikaneer, the mission advanced 
into that of the Khan of 
hawulpore, situate on the further 
edge of the desart, and not far 
short of the banks of the Gliarra, 
The country of Bahawulpore (not- 
withstanding the green bordering 
given to Bikaneer in Mr. E’s map) 
is also the most eastern of the Af- 
ghan possessions, on the line of 
march of the embassy; and the 
reader has the pleasure to find our 
countrymen’s entrance into the do* 
minions to which they were deputed, 
marked by an interchange of good 
offices, and tokens of respect, be- 
tween themselves and the provincial 
government 

On the 21st, we marched at day-break, 
and for the first teu or twelve miles wew 
in sand as above described, after which 
we reached the hard plain. No sooner 
were we clear of the sandhills, than our 

VOL. I. I 
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camels moved up into a liue of twelve or 
fifteen abreast, and the whole of our ca- 
ravan began to move with tolerable speed. 
The contrast between this and the sand- 
hills was very exhilarating, though even 
those had not been unpleasing, while 
they had novelty to recommend them. In 
the course of the day we were overtaken 
by a subject of Baliawul Khaim’s, who 
had lost his way in tracking some camels 
carried off in an excursion of the Rauj- 
poots, had exhausted his skin of water, 
and had tasted no food for two days. We 
t'e<l and put him on a camel. Befoie daik, 
we met a party of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers on camels, belonging to Bahavvul 
Khaim, the chief of one of the king ot 
Caubul’s eastern provinces. There were 
two men on each camel, and each had a 
long and glittering matchlock. They ad- 
vanced and saluted in tlnee or four very 
good lines. Their camels seemed as ma- 
nageable as horses, and their appearance 
was altogether novel and striking; their 
commander had a long heard, and was 
diessed in a Persian tunic of buff broad 
cloth, with gold buttons, and a low cap 
like the crown of a hat. Me was mount- 
ed on an excellent, light, speedy, and 
easy camel, with a very showy saddle ami 
two reins, one passing through a hole in 
each nostril of the camel. His language 
was scaicely intelligible to any of our 
paity. 11c brought ns one hundred ca- 
mels, carrying four hundred skins of 
water from Moujglmr. He had also four 
bra/cn jars of w'atcr from the Hyphasis, 
which was intended foi our own drink- 
ing, and was sealed up with the Khaim’s 
signet. We soon after (licainpcd in the 
midst of the desart, about twenty-six 
miles from Pooggul. AVc enjoyed the 
tvatcr of the Hyphasis extiemely, and 
W’ere all delighted with the new people 
we W'cre getting among, and the new 
scenes w r e were approaching. 

Onthe22d, we made a march of thirty 
miles to Moujgur ; the heat of theaftci- 
noon was intense, while we halted as 
usual in the naked plain, to give our peo- 
ple some w ater, and to take some refresh- 
ment ourselves. In the course of the day 
several hundred skins of water came to 
tis from Moujgur, wlicie Bahavvul Khaun 
had sent his principal officers to receive 
us. Towards evening many persons were 
astonished with the appearance of a long 


lake, enclosing several little islands ; 
notwithstanding the well known nature 
of the country, many were positive that 
it was a lake ; and one of the surveyors 
took the bearings of it. It was, however, 
only one of those illusions which the 
French call mirage, and the Persians sir - 
raub. I had imagined this phenomenon 
to be occasioned by a thin vapour (or 
something resembling a vapour), which is 
seen over the ground in the hot weather 
in India, but this appearance was entirely 
different, and, on looking alongthe ground, 
no vapour whatever could be perceived. 
The ground was quite level and smooth, 
composed of dried mud or clay, mixed 
with pat tides of sparkling sand: there 
were some tufts of grass, and some little 
Imshes of rue, &c. at this spot, which 
were reflected as in water, and this ap- 
peal ance continued at the ends, when 
viewed from the middle. I shall not at- 
tempt to account for this appeal ance, but 
shall merely icmark, that it seems only 
to be found in level, smooth, and dry 
places. The position of the sun with 
lefcrcnce to the spectator, appears to 
be immaterial. I thought at fust that 
great heat always accompanied its appear- 
ance ; but it was afterwards seen in I)a- 
maun, when the weather was not hotter 
than is experienced in England. 

About sun-set we desciied the high 
wall and towers of Moujgur, with a con- 
spicuous mosque which stands over the 
gateway, and a tomb with a cupola, or- 
namented with painted tiles, resembling, 
as I was told, the tombs of Imaum/ad- 
dahs in Pcisia. We arrived a little after 
•lark, and encamped near the fort, which 
is small and weak. We remained heie 
two days, taking in water. Bahavvul 
Khaim’s Dcvvaun, and another of his offi- 
cers, who joined us here, were Hindoos, 
the third was a Moullah of Moultaun, 
whose dress, language, and manners, 
were very like those of Persia. Even the 
Hindoos sometimes used the Persian idiom 
in speaking Hinduostanfce, and the Dc- 
waun looked and spoke more like a Per- 
sian Moollah than a Hindoo. On the 
23th of November, vve marched twenty- 
seven miles to two wells in the desart. 
In the way we saw a most magnificent 
mirage, which looked like an extensive 
lake, or a very wide river. The water 
seemed clear and beautiful, and the figures 
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of two gentlemen wlio rode along it, were 
reflected as distinctly as in real water. 

A small neat, tower was seen in this 
march, and we were told it was a place 
of refuge for travellers, against the pre- 
datory hordes who infest the route of 
caravans. There were some stunted 
bushes of the Mimosa Arabica on the 
march, and at the ground was something 
that might be called a tree. 

We have lengthened the pre- 
ceding extract, in order to include 
the description of a second mirage , 
that singular and beautiful, though, 
to the thirsty traveller, cruel plic- 
nonemon of the desart. 

As we have just intimated, Mr. 
E.’s portraits delight us much ; 
and, of all others, the simple, ge- 
nerous, and hospitable character of 
the Khan of Bahawulporc has fixed 
our particular regard. It is, in- 
deed, a picture upon which we may 
excusably love to gaze, surrounded 
as it is with so many traits of vice 
and crime, of disorder and oppres- 
sion, as present themselves in the 
short narrative before us. With 
this apology, wc shall extract what 
relates to our favourite Khan, as 
also to his city, country and peo- 
ple 

On the 26th, wc marched at day-light, 
and passed over low and bare hills of 
loose sand, and bottoms of hard clay, till 
after having travelled twelve miles, wc 
perceived something stretched across in 
front of us, which soon after appeared 
to be trees. We then pushed on with in- 
creased alacrity, and soon reached a place 
where the desart and the cultivated coun- 
try were separated as if by a line. A long 
row of trees ran along the edge of the 
sands ; and Beyond it, were clumps of 
trees, green fields, and wells of abundant 
and clear water, with houses, and every 
sign of fertility and cultivation. One of 
the first things we saw was a well, work- 
ed by a Persian wheel, which was pouring 
out water in the greatest abundaucc. The 
trees, though only low tamarisk, seemed 
enchanting to us ; and every thing was 
welcome after our five weeks sojourn in 


the desart. We past for a mile and a half 
under the walls of Bahawulpore, which, 
as well as the roads, were crowded with 
spectators, who, in their turn, afforded 
no uninteresting spectacle to us. A strik- 
ing difference was obseivable between 
them and the people ou the east of the 
desart. Those we now saw, were strong, 
dark, harsh featured ; had their hair and 
beards long ; wore caps oftener than tur- 
bans ; and spoke a language, entirely un- 
intelligible to our Hindoostauny attend- 
ants. The better sort wore the dress, 
and affected the manners of Persia. After 
ci ossing a small canal, and passing through 
some fields, we left the woods, and at 
lengih reached the banks of the Hyphash. 

I was much disappointed in the breadth 
of the river, as well as with the appear- 
ance of its shores ; but it was impossi- 
ble to look without interest on a stream 
which had borne the fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day but one, Bahawul 
Khaun arrived, having come forty miles 
on purpose to shew attention to the mis- 
sion. Indeed his whole conduct from the 
time we approached his frontier, shewed 
a spirit of kindness and hospitality which 
could not be surpassed, nor did it cease 
when we left this country ; for, eveu after 
we had passed the Indus, he continued 
to send us intelligence, and to take every 
opportunity of showing us attention. In 
our first intercourse with him, wc began 
to determine the presents to be made, 
expecting to have a long struggle against 
his rapacity, as is usual on such occasions 
in most parts of India ; but we soon 
found we had to encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Bahawul Khaun would 
take nothing without a negoeiation ; while 
he was anxious to shew his own liberality 
to an extent which we were unwilling 
to admit. 

On the day of his arrival, he sent 
eighty sheep, one hundred maunds of 
flour, and other articles of the same kind. 
Next day, he sent one hundred pots of 
sweetmeats, a vast number of baskets of 
oranges, ten bags of almonds and raisins, 
and five bags, each containing 1000 ru- 
pees (equal to £120) to be given to the 
servants. I was a little embarrassed by 
this last piece of hospitality ; but was 
obliged to submit, on condition that the 
Khaun's servants should accept a» similar 
donation from me. 

12 
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On the 29th, Mr. Strachey and Capt. 
Jlaper paid a visit to the Khaun, and 
returned charmed with the polite and 
cordial reception he gave them. Among 
other conversation, he praised the King 
of Caubul highly ; but said he had never 
seen him. “ He feared the snows of 
“ Caubul, and was besides a dweller of 
“ the depart, and unworthy to appear 
(i before so great a monarch.” On the 
1st of December, lie came to iny tent. 
He was a plain, open, pleasant man, 
about forty-five or fifty years of age : he 
had on a white tunic, with small gold 
buttons, over which was a wide mantle 
of very rich and beautiful gold brocade : 
on his head was a cap of brockade, and 
over it a lougee (or silk turban), twisted 
loosely. bout six of his attendants sat, 
the rest stood round, and were well 
dressed, and respectable. Our conver- 
sation turned on India and Kngland, and 
lasted till the Khaun remarked it was 
getting late. 

On the 2d, I returned his visit. The 
streets were crowded to an incredible de- 
gree, and the terraced tops of the houses 
were covered with spectators. They left 
the part of the street through which we 
were to pass quite clear $ and, except now 
and then an exclamation of surprize when 
we came hi sight, they kept a profound 
silence. The Khaun received us in a 
handsome room with attic windows, 
round which a neat and orderly company 
were seated on u Persian carpet. He 
conversed freely on all subjects : said he 
had never seen the King, and please Hod 
he never would ; he could live in his de- 
part and hunt his deer, and had no desire 
to follow courts. He shewed me a cu- 
rious cloc k, made by one of his owu peo- 
ple. The W'orks seemed very good. The 
bell was below the works; and the whole 
was in a case of gold, with very thick 
chrystal sides. He also shewed an excel- 
lent gun lock, made at Bahawulpoor. 
He gave me two fine hawks, some grey- 
hounds, two horses (one with gold, and 
the other with enamelled trappings), a 
very beautiful matchlock, richly enamel- 
led, with a powder flask in the English mo- 
del, and some trays of cloths of the place. 

On the 4th, we marched. Bahawul 
Khaun sent out a tent into the neigh- 
bourhood of ours, where we had a part- 
ing meeting while our last baggage was 


crossing the river. He introduced the 
mechanic who made the clock, and pre- 
sented me to several persons,, who he 
said were Ulema (or Mahomcdan school 
divines). Afterwards, he retired to a 
carpet at some distance from the tents 
with Mr. Strachey and me ; and there 
spoke fully on all subjects, giving me all 
the advice and information in his power. 
He ended, by saying, that, as he was the 
first subject of Khorassaun with whom 
we had met, he hoped we would preserve 
the remembrance of him after we had 
extended our acquaintance. We took 
leave of him with great regret. He had 
been liberal and kind to us during our 
stay, without over civility or ceremony ; 
and, he had an appeal auce of sincerity 
in every thing he said, which made his 
shew of fiiendship the rnor • agreeable. 

“ .Before we reached Moultan,” 
adds Mr. E. a little further on, 
“ we were overtaken by twenty- 
five camels, sent us by the Bahawul 
Khan. That chief is famous for 
his camels, some of which he keeps 
for his own use, and always hunts 
upon them.” Mr. E thus des* 
cribes Bahawulpoie and its inhabit* 
ants : — 

The town is about four miles in cir- 
cumference ; but there aie gardens of 
mangoc trees within the walls The hou- 
ses are of unburnt bricks, with terraces 
of mud; the city wall is of mud, and 
very thin. Bahawulpoor is remarkable 
for th« manufacture of lougees, or silken 
girdles, and turbans. The inhabitants of 
this, and all the neighbouring countries 
on the west and north, are piincipally 
Juts aud lleloches, who profess the Ma- 
hommedan religion. There are more 
Hindoos at Bahawulpoor than any of the 
other provinces the mission passed 
through: Afghauns are foreigners there. 

And thus, the environs and the 
river : — 

The country, for four or five miles on 
each side of the Hyphasis, is formed of 
the slitne, deposited by the river. It is 
very rich, and often so soft that it cannot 
be ridden on. Some parts are highly 
cultivated, and others are covered with 
coppice of low tamarisk, in which are 
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many wild boars, and liog deer ; wild 
geese, partridges, florikens, and other 
game are also .abundant on the brinks of 
the river. 

The river winds much at this place, 
and is very muddy, but the water, when 
cleared, is excellent. It is here called 
the Gharra, and is formed by the joint 
streams of the Hyphasis, or fiegah, and 
Hysudrus, or Sutledge. 

Very different from the frank 
and unsuspecting deportment of 
the Khan of Bahawulpore was that 
of the Governor of Moultan, who 
did but act, however, upon the 
doubts entertained by his sovereign, 
and by the several Afghan provinces 
respectively, on the objects of the 
British Mission : — 

The city of Moultaun stands about four 
miles from the left hank of the Chenaub, 
or Ascesines. It is aben e four miles and 
a half in circumference. It is surrounded 
with a tine wall, between forty and fifty 
feet high, with towers at regular distan- 
ces. It has also a citadel on a rising 
ground, and several fine tombs, particu- 
larly two, with very high cupolas, orna- 
mented with the painted and glazed tile 
already noticed, which altogether give it 
a magnificent appearance. These tombs 
are seen from a great distance all round 
the town. Moultaun is famous for its 
silks, and for a sort of carpet much infe- 
rior to those of Persia. The country im- 
mediately round the city was very pleas- 
ing, fertile, well cultivated, and well wa- 
tered from wells. The people were like 
those at Bahawulpoor, except that there 
were more men who looked like Persians 
mixed with them ; these, however, were 
individuals, and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days 
in the neighbourhood of Moultauu, and 
as most of the party were out almost 
every day front seven or eight to three or 
four, shooting, hunting, or hawking, we 
had good opportunities of observing the 
country. The land was flat, and the soil 
excellent, but a large proportion of the 
villages were in ruins, and there were 
other signs of a well cultivated country 
going to decay ; about one half was still 
cultivated, and most abundantly watered 
by Persian wheels ; the produce was 


wheat, millet, cotton, turnips, carrots, 
and indigo. The trees were chiefly neent 
(melia azadarachta), and date, with here 
and there a peepul (ficus religiosa) tree. 
The uncultivated country near the river 
was covered with thick copse-wood of 
tamarisk, mixed with a tree like a wil- 
low, about twenty feet high ; at a dis- 
tance from the river, it was bare, except 
for scattered tufts of long grass, and 
here and there a date tree. The country 
abounded in game of all kinds. The 
weather was delightful during our stay ; 
the thermometer, when at the lowest, 
was at 28 g at sun-rise ; there were slight 
frosts in the night, but the days were 
rather warm. 

We come, now, to the account 
of the timid governor. The sketch 
is taken from nature, and is alive 

Mr. Strachey went to meet the gover- 
nor. and found him mounted on a white 
horse, with gold trappings, attended by 
his officers and favourites, surrouuded 
with large standards, and escorted by two 
hundred horse, and three thousand foot. 
The dust, crowd, and confusion of the 
meeting, arc represented by Mr. Strachey, 
as beyond all description. The governor 
welcomed Mr. Strachey according to the 
Persian custom, after which they joined, 
and proceeded to the tent, the pressure 
and disorder increasing as they went. In 
some places men were fighting, and in 
others people were ridden down ; Mr. 
Strachey's own horse was nearly borne 
to the ground, and ouly recovered him- 
self by a violent exertion. When they 
approached the tent, they missed the road, 
came in front of the line of troops, and 
rushed on the cavalry with such impetu- 
osity, that there was barely time to wheel 
back, so as to allow a passage. In this 
manner the tide poured on towards the 
tent; the line of servants were swept 
away, the skreens were torn down, and 
trampled under foot, and even the tent 
ropes were assailed with such fury, that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over our 
heads. The inside was crowded and 
darkened in an instant. The governor 
and about ten of his companions sat, the 
rest seemed to be armed attendants ; and, 
indeed, the governor seemed to have at- 
tended to nothing but the number, of his 
guards. He sat but for a very stort 
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time, during the whole of which he was 
telling his beads with the utmost fervency, 
and addressing me with “You are wel- 
come, you are very welcome,” as fast 
as he could repeat the words. At last, he 
said he was afraid the crowd must annoy 
me, and withdrew. Surafrauz Khaun was 
a good looking young man, he wore the 
Persian dress, with a cap and a shawl 
turban over it, and spoke very good Per- 
sian. His attendants were large, fair, 
and handsome Afghauns, most of them 
very well dressed, but in no sort of order 
or discipline. On the same evening I re- 
turned his visit, and found him sitting 
under an awning, on a terrace, in one of 
his gardens. He had a large company 
sitting with him in good order. They 
differed greatly in appearance from the 
natives of India, but were neither so 
handsomely dressed, nor so decorous as 
Persians. The Nabob being now free 
from alarm, was civil, mid agreeable 
enough. 

Mr. E.*8 stay at Moultan presents 
us with an anecdote too striking to 
pass unnoticed t — 

My intercourse with one person de- 
serves to be mentioned, as characteristic 
of the government of Moultaun. Secun- 
der Khaun, the Nabob’s uncle, being 
once hunting near my camp, scut to 
me, to say that he had enclosed three 
wild boars within his nets, and to beg 
that I would come and join in the chace 
of them. I thought it prudent to excuse 
myself, but I sent a native gentleman 
with a civil message, some fine gunpow- 
der, and a spy-glass. Secundcr Khaun 
returned me an iudifferent horse, and 
sent a boar to be hunted at leisure. Thus 
far all was well, but two days afterwards, 
he sent back my present, and desired to 
have his horse back, as he was in danger 
of being confined, or put to death for in- 
triguing with the English. 

Having crossed the Ascecines, 
or Chunab, (the Hydaspes of an- 
cient story) and approached the In- 
dus, the embassy now " first dis- 
cerned the mountains of Afghau- 
mstaun,” which rise parallel to, 
and {he west of the course of the 
last-mentioned famous stream 


The Indus, besides its great name, and 
the interest it excites as the boundary of 
India, was rendered a noble object by its 
own extent, and by the lofty hills which 
formed the back ground of the view. 
We were, however, a little disappointed 
in its appearance, owing to an island, 
which divided it, and impaired the effect 
of its stream. There were other islands 
and sand banks in the river ; but near 
the side where we stood, it came up to 
the edge, and seemed deep and rapid. 
While on the banks of the river, we met 
a native, to whose conversation, and that 
of the guide, we listened with great In- 
terest and curiosity. The plains on the 
opposite shore we found were inhabited 
by Belochcs, and the mountains by the 
Sheeraunees, a fierce and turbulent tribe. 
On the other side of the range were tribes 
and places, of which we had never heard 
the names ; while those we had learned 
from our maps, were equally new to our 
informants. All we could learn was, that 
beyond the hills was something wild, 
strange, and new, which we might hope 
one day to explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we 
first saw the Indus, to the ferry of Ka- 
heeree, where we crossed it, is about 
seventy-five miles. It is a narrow tract, 
contested between the river and the desart. 
If in hunting, we were led many miles 
to the west of the road, we got into 
branches of the river, and troublesome 
quicksands, among thickets of tamarisk 
or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to 
the right, the appearance of sand, and 
even in some places of sand hills, admo- 
nished us of the neighbourhood of the 
desart. Many parts, however, were cul- 
tivated, with great pains and method, 
and produced good crops of wheat, bar- 
ley, turnips, and cotton. The fields were 
always enclosed either with hedges of 
dry thorn, with hurdles of willow, or 
with fences, made of stiff mats of reeds, 
supported by stakes. The houses were 
often built of the same material. We 
were struck with the neatness of the 
farm-yards, so unlike those of Hindos- 
tan. They were regularly enclosed ; had 
gates of three or four bars; and con- 
tained sheds for the cattle, dung-hills, 
&c. It was also new to us to observe 
hand-barrows, and to see oxen fed with 
turnips. Some of the houses near the 
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river attracted our attention, being raised 
on platforms, supported by strong posts, 
twelve or fifteen feet high. We were 
told they were meant to take refuge in 
during the inundation, when the country 
for ten or twelve coss (twenty or twenty- 
four miles), from the banks were under 
water. 

The people were remarkably civil and 
well-behaved. Their features were more 
pleasing than those of the people at Ba- 
hawulpore and Moultan ; ami their ap- 
pearance and complexion continued to 
improve as we got northward, till we 
reached the ferry : their dress improved 
in the same manner. Even towards the 
south, the men were all dressed in gowns 
of white or blue cotton, and had no part 
of their bodies exposed, which, with 
their beards, and the gravity and decency 
of their behaviour, made them look like 
Moulavees (or doctors of Mahommcdan 
law), in Himlostan. Even there, they 
woic brownish-grey great-coats of coarse 
woollen cloth ; and that dress became 
more common towards the north, where 
all the people wore coloured clothes, 
blue, red, or check : the turban also is 
there exchanged for caps of gilted silk, 
not unlike Welsh wigs, and certainly not 
handsome. Our halting places were ge- 
nerally at large villages. One was at 
Leia, which although it gives its name to 
the province, is a poor place, containing 
about five hundred houses. 

The passage of the Indus, and 
some other interesting particulars 
next occur s— 

At the ferry on the Indus, we met 
some silk-merchants, who had gone as 
far as Demaun to purchase madder. 
They described the Afghaun tribes as ge- 
nerally kind to travellers, and honest in 
their dealings ; but one tribe (the Vizee- 
rees), they said were savages, and eat 
human flesh. 

We crossed the Indus at the Kaheree 
ferry, on the J^h of January. The main 
stream was there 1010 yards broad, though 
its breadth was diminished by several 
parallel branches, one of which was two 
hundred and fifty yards broad. We pass- 
ed in good flat-bottomed boats, made of 
fir, and capable of carrying from thirty 
to forty tons. Our camels had their feet 
tied, and were thrown into the boats 


like any other baggage ; our horses also 
crossed in boats. The elephants alone 
swam, to the great astonishment of the 
people of the country, who, probably, 
had never seen an animal of the kind 
before. From the ferry to Dera Ismael 
Khaun was thirty-five miles. The coun- 
try was covered with thickets of long 
grass and thorny shrubs, full of game of 
all kinds, from partridges to wijd boars, 
and leopards. 

The cultivation was flourishing, but 
not extensive, though water is abundant ; 
and the soil to appearance, enjoys all 
that richness and fecundity, for which 
inundated countries are so famous. 

We reached Dera Ismael Khaun on the 
11 tli of January. Before we entered 
Dera, we were met by Tutteli Khaun, a 
Beloche, who governs this province as 
deputy for Mahommed Khaun, to whom 
it, as well as Leia, is assigned by the 
King. He was splendidly attired, and 
accompanied by a few infantry, and 
a, troop of ill-dressed and ill-mounted 
horse, armed with long spears. He and 
his companions expatiated on the great- 
ness of their master ; on the strength of 
his twenty forts, the number of his can- 
non, the forty blacksmiths who were em- 
ployed night and day to make shot for 
them, and other topics of the same kind.. 
In the course of the day, Tuttch Khaun* 
sent us a present, including six bottles 
of Caubul wine, and two of the essence 
of a plant, much vaunted in the East, 
and called the bedec mishk or musk 
willow. 

At Dera Ismael Khan, the mis- 
sion remained near a month wait- 
ing for a Mermandar, or master of 
the ceremonies. At this place we 
begin to form an acquaintance with' 
the Afghans 

The town is situated in a large wood of 
date trees, within a hundred yards of the 
Indus. It has a’ruinous wall of unburned 
bricks, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference. The inhabitants of the town 
were chiefly Beloches, though there were 
also some Afghauns, and Hindoos ; the 
latter have a temple in the town. The 
country people are Beloches and Juts, 
resembling those on the opposite bank of 
the Indus. Wc saw many Afghauns from 
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Demaun, who differed much from the 
Beloches. They were large, and bony 
men, with l$ng coarse hair, loose turbans, 
and sheep-skin cloaks ; plain and rough, 
but.pleasjngjin their manners. • We had 
often groupes of horsemen round our 
camp, wlio came from a distance to look 
at us, and visitors who were prompted by 
curiosity to court our acquaintance. 

There weie several hordes of wan- 
dering shepherds encamped in different 
parts of the vast plain where we were. 
We went on the day after our arrival to 
examine one, which belonged to the Kha- 
rotecs, the rudest of all the pastoral 
tribes. We rode about ten miles to this 
cpmp, over a plain of haul mud, like 
part of the dcsait, but covered with 
bushes of jaund and kureel, and evident- 
ly rich, though neglected. On our way, 
we saw, some Afghaun shepherds, driving 
a herd of about fifty camels, towards 
Dora; one of the camels was pure white, 
with blue eyes.* The Afghauns spoke 
no Persian, nor Hindoostanee. They 
were very civil ; stopped the white camel 
till we had examined it, and shewed us 
their swords, which we were desirous to 
look at, because the hilts di Acred from 
those both of Persia and India; they were 
most like those of the latter country, but 
neater. At last, after a ride of ten miles, 
we reached the camp. It was pit died in 
a circle, and the tents w< re coarse brown 
blankets, each supported by two little 
poles, placed upright, and one laid across 
for a ridge pole. The walls were made 
of dry thorn. Our appeal mice excited 
some surprise ; and one man, who ap- 
peared to have been in India, addressed 
me in a kind of Hindoostanee, and asked 
what brought us there? whether we weie 
not contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnporc, and Lucknow, and all those 
fine places ? I said, we came as friends, 
and were going to the King. After this 
we soon got intimate ; and, by degrees, 
we were surrounded by people from the 
camp. '1 lie number of children was in- 
credible ; they were mostly fair, aud 
handsome. The girls, I particularly ob- 
served, had aquiline noses, and Jewish 
features. The men were generally dark, 
though some were quite fair. One young 

* It wa* afterwards bought by a gentleman 
Of the mission, who gave it away in India j and 
It Is now, 1 understand, exhibited in London, 


man in particular, who stood, aud stared 
in silent amazement, had exactly the co- 
lour, features, and appearance of an Irish 
haymaker. They had generally, high no- 
ses ; and their stature was rather small 
than large. Some had brown woollen 
greatcoats, but most had white cotton 
clothes ; and they all wore white turbans ; 
they were very dirty. They did not seem 
at all jealous of their women. Meu, wo- 
men, and children, crowded round us, 
felt our coats, examined our plated stir- 
rups, opened our holster', and shewed 
great curiosity, but were not trouble- 
some. Scarce one of them understood 
any language but Pushtoo ; hut, in their 
manners, they were all free, good hu- 
moured, and civil. I learnt that they had 
been there three months, and were to re , 
turn in two more, to pass the summer 
near Ghuznee. They said, that was a 
far superior country to Demaun. I could 
make out little even of what the linguist 
said, and there were were too many, both 
of knglish and Afghauns, to admit of any 
attempt at a regular conversation. 

Wc must here take our leave, for 
the moment, of this interesting 
work ; but not before we have 
added, to what has been said of 
the doubts enter tained by the Afg- 
han monarch and the provinces, of 
the objects of the British mission, 
an anecdote which conveys the 
humbler suspicions of the villagers, 
to which, as it proceeded, the per- 
sons forming it weie exposed : — 

The notions entertained of us by the 
people were not a little extraordinary. 
They had often no conception of our na- 
tiou or religion. We have been taken for 
Syuds, Moguls, Afghauns, and even for 
Hindoos. 

They believed we carried great guns, 
packed up in trunks; and that we had 
certain small boxes, so contrived as to 
explode, and kill half a dozen men each, 
without hurting us. Some thought we 
could raise the dead ; and there was a 
story current, that we had made and 
animated a wooden ram at Mooltaun ; 
that we had sold him as a ram, and that 
it was not till the purchaser began to eat 
him, that the material of which he was 
made, was discovered. 

(Jo be continued J 
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DEBATES AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was held at 
the Company’s House in Leadcnhall street, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 20, 1815. 

half-year's dividend. 

The usual previous business being dis- 
patched. 

The Chairman (Charles Grant, Esq. 
M. P.) acquainted the court, that they 
were then assembled for the purpose of 
considering of a dividend ou the capital 
stock of the company, for the half year, 
commencing on the 5th of July last, and 
ending on the 5th of January next. The 
court of directors had come to a resolu- 
tion thereon; which was read by the 
proper officer, as follows : — 

“ At a court of directors, lield on 
Monday the 18th of December, it was 
resolved, in pursuance of the act of the 
33d of his Majesty, cap. 55, that a divi- 
dend of 5$ per cent, should be declared 
on the capital stock of the company, for 
the half year commencing on the 5th of 
July last, and ending on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary next.” 

The Chairman then moved, “ That 
the court do confirm the said resolution.” 

The Hon. L). Kinnaird expressed him- 
self anxious to put a question to the 
chairman. 

The Chairman observed, that the court 
was assembled for the purpose announced 
in the regular advertisement ; and he 
apprehended such a question took pre- 
cedence of every other subject. At the 
same time, he had no objection to answer 
any thing the hon. gent, might propose. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird rejoined. — In 
that, as in every other assembly, of a 
similar nature, it was competent for any 
member, when a motion was submitted, 
to ask a question. He took occasion, at 
the last general court, to request the 
hon. chairman to state to the proprietors 
at large, what had taken place, with 
regard to Mr. Cooke. After what had 
fallen from the hon. chairman himself, 
when he acquiesced in the vote as it 
regarded Mr. Shersoti, he had a right to 
do so. The hou. chairman then stated 
distinctly, that “ it was his wish thence- 
forward, to otx*|r the wishes of the ge- 
neral court on that subject, without giv- 
ing any opinion of hia own ; and he 
expressed a desire, as the matter had 
been taken up by the court of proprie- 
tors, that it should be continued, as 
much as possible, in their hands.” But 
the proprietors felt so much confidence 
in their directors, when tliey passed a 
resolution of such importance as was 
carried ou the occasion he alluded to, 
that they could uot feel a desire to take 
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those functions on themselves, which 
properly belonged to the executive body. 
And he had no doubt that the measure 
adopted on their part were consonant 
with the views of the proprietors, so un- 
equivocally expressed in that court. Now, 
on the last occasion, he requested to 
know what measures had been taken. 
The proprietors were then aware, that 
the papers connected with the proceed- 
ings were to be laid before them ; but 
he believed he was correct in stating, 
that a desire existed, on the part of the 
directors, to have the whole transaction 
brought to a conclusion, before the par 
pers were produced. If so, he wanted to 
learn what had been done in the busi- 
ness, and when the documents would be 
forthcoming. He should be gratified if 
the hou. chairman would give the pro* 
prietors some little geueral outline on 
the subject of the proceeding which had 
taken place with respect to Mr. Cooke, 
since the question was last before the 
court. 

The Chairman said, he was well sa- 
tisfied that he had given way to the hon. 
gent, on this occasion. A communica- 
tion on tlie subject to which lie alluded 
would form one part of the proceeding 
of the day. If the hou. gent, would 
permit him to pursue the usual course 
of business, in the usual way, he would, 
at the proper period, make a statement 
of the situation in which that affair at 
present stood. — (Hear 1 hear!) It was 
noted down amongst his memorandums 
as one of the matters to which he had 
to call the attention of the court. 

The motion was then carried. 

PENSION TO SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY. 

The Chairman stated, that the court 
was made special, for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors a resolution 
of the court of directors, granting to 
major-general sir David Octerlony, bart. 
and knight commander of the bath, a 
pension of <£1000 per atm. 

The resolution was read by the clerk, 
as follows: — 

“ At a court of directors, held on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th of December 1&15, a 
report from the committee of correspon- 
dence, dated this day, being read, it was 
resolved unanimously, in consideration 
of the eminent and most beneficial ser- 
vices rendered to the company by m^jor- 
geucral sir David Ochterlony, bart. and 
K.C.B. in the war against the state of 
Nepaul, by which the honour of the British 
arms was upheld, and the enemy, after 
the capture of extensive provinces, im- 
portant to them, were obliged to sue for 
peace, on terms favourable to the com- 
Vol. I. K 
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pany— that a pension of £1000 per an- ' 
ttum be granted to him, to commence 
from the date of the victory over the Na- 
paiilese army, the 16th of April, 1815 — 
The said grant being subject to the appro- 
bation of the court of proprietors.” 

The Chairman then proceeded to ad- 
dress the court. The papers connected 
with this subject had been, he observed, 
before the proprietors and the most mate- 
rial of them were published in the news- 
papers ; it therefore would not be neces- 
sary for him to take up much time in sta- 
ting the merits of sir David Ochterlony. 
They were of such a nature as not to 
need any laboured panegyric from him. 
They appeared so clear — they stood so 
completely by themselves, that they want- 
ed not any adventitious assistance to sup- 
port them. He should do no more, there- 
fore, than venture to state a brief outline 
of those services which the company were 
now called on to reward. Gentlemen 
would be aware, that the enemy which 
we had to cope with, in the Napaulese, 
was one of a new description — one whom 
we never had to combat before. The Na- 
paulese were different imcharactcr from 
those native forces with whom we had 
fonnerly to contend— and their country, 
almost inaccessible, was different from 
any into which our arms had previously 
penetrated. The war was therefore, a 
very arduous undertaking from the be- 
ginning. A very great part of the enter- 
prize rested ou sir David Ochterlony. It 
had happened, that several of the opera- 
tions, conducted by other officers, had 
failed ; but sir David was uniformly suc- 
cessful — his measures, in every instance, 
were judicious and proper — and they were 
crowned by a success continued and pro- 
gressive. While other divisions of the 
army were repulsed, that commanded by 
him attained every object it sought to 
achieve, although opposed by a deter- 
mined enemy, and having at the same 
time to contend with the disadvantages of 
a country, most difficult of access. By 
his conduct, he upheld the military cha- 
racter of this country, when reverses had 
taken place in almost every other quarter. 
(hear ! hear !) 'Hie great weight of the 
war rested on him — and the part he acted 
was of the utmost importance, both in 
its effects ou the enemy— in its operation 
on the character of our own troops— and 
above all, in its influence on the minds 
and feelings of the natives of Tndia, ge- 
nerally. Having supported the character 
and cause of his country, in this manner, 
he compelled the enemy to have lecourse 
to ttegociatioii— which'he (the Chairman) 
trtisted had, ere tills, terminated in peace ; 
buf of tiller fact 1 they hdd riot yet received 
intelligence. The battle* of the 14th, 
15th ond 16th of Apr it,' on th«Mall<>wn 
hillV ertded in the complete discomfiture 
of the Napaulese forces. The principal 
oflker of ibc enemy, U mmer Sing Thappa, 


a brave and experienced man, was cap- 
tured — the provinces of Goorkah fell into 
our hands— and a convention, leading to 
terms of peace, was entered into. These 
circumstances, and the recommendation 
of the government of India (for the earl 
of Moira himself and the council of Cal- 
cutta, have given a particular prominence 
to the character and services of sir David 
Ochterlony, and pointed him out to our 
earliest consideration) have induced the 
court of directors to accede, unanimously, 
to this resolution. But, if they wished to 
take a more general view of the subject, 
for the purpose of delaying the expression 
of their opinion on the conduct of sir Da- 
vid Ochterlony, they could hardly hare 
done so with propriety — because the go- 
vernment of this country had already 
marked their high sense of his services, 
by conferring on him a very great honor. 
His pecuniary concerns were extremely 
moderate. Sir David was said to be a 
soldier, who had literally lived on his 
pay, and who, consequently had saved 
nothing. Under these circumstances, 
the court of directors, to enable him 
to live in a style commensurate with 
the dignity bestowed on him by the 
Prince Regent, have passed the resolu- 
tion now before the proprietors. It was 
not necessary for him to take up their 
attention further— the motion was one 
that recommended itself. — Tlie honour- 
able Chairman concluded by proposing, 
“ That the court do confirm the reso- 
** lution.” 

Mr. R . Jackson wished to ask, whe- 
ther the papers, connected with this 
subject, were open to the inspection of 
the proprietors ? Some persons undoubt- 
edly had seen them — but, he believed, a 
far greater number had not been so for- 
tunate. Were they noticed in the public 
advertisement ? 

The Chairman said, they certainly 
were open to the inspection of the pro- 
prietors. It would have counteracted the 
purpose of the directors, if they were not. 

Mr. R. Jackson took it for granted, 
from the respectable officer near him not 
saying that the papers were advertised, 
that they had not been. When this business 
came to be finally settled, no man could 
be found, whofee heart and feeliugs would 
go farther to reward the services of sir 
David Ochterlony, than his. No man 
would be more disposed to retrace every 
step of bis gallant marc#, or to point out 
the most prominent pails of his brilliant 
conduct, than he would be. But he 
thought it was not right, when the com- 
pany were burdened with £40,000,000 of 
debt, to make a grant of £1000 a year, 
per saltum,-^- those papers which ought 
to guide the judgement of the pro- 
prietors, in tiheir decision, not haring 
been formally, and in the regular course 
of business laid before them. — (hear ! 
heart) He, herefore, hoped, that those 
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necessary documents would be produced 
— and that the time for acceding to this 
)>cnsion would be fixed for some future 
day, when the proprietors had read and 
studied them. They would then be able 
to do that, from the conviction of their 
judgement, which now, perhaps, would 
only be executed from the impulse of 
generous feeling. No person could doubt 
the gallantry, courage, ability, and, cha- 
racter of sir D. Ochterlouy — they were 
as much above suspicion, as they were 
superior to praise. But, in proportion 
as the character of this meritorious of- 
ficer stood high in their estimation, did 
it not become more incumbent on them 
to confirm the resolution of the court of 
directors, not from the enthusiasm of the 
moment, but from a principle of convic- 
tion, after having made themselves ac- 
quainted with every particle of his 
conduct ? Impressed with this feeling, 
he conceived it would be better for 
them to postpone proceeding, until 
those papers were laid before the pro- 
prietors, on which the committee of 
correspondence had founded their report. 
Having stated this, he must observe, that 
lie had read the papers, and was disposed 
lo pay as high and as sincere a tribute 
to the valour and wisdom of sir Da- 
vid Ochterlouy as the warmest of his 
admirers could possibly do. Before he 
sat down, he hoped lie should be allowed 
to ask two questions. Why, he should 
like to know, wa« there a departure, in 
tills instance, from the course usually 
pursued on similar occasions ? The or- 
dinary course was, first, to move a vote 
of thanks to uuy individual who had de- 
served such an honour, and some little 
time afterwards to propose a grant of 
money, where it was deemed necessary. 
This was the line adopted in the case of 
the present marquis Wellesley, in that of 
the late marquis Cornwallis, and in many 
others. The services of the individual 
were discussed, when the vote of thanks 
was moved, and, at a subsequent period, 
the pension was proposed. He was not 
anxious that the pension, in this instance, 
should be deferred beyond the next ge- 
neral court, yet this departure from es- 
tablished precedent ought not, in his 
opinion, to be suffered. But that to 
which he would now call the attention 
of the court seemed to him to be a still 
greater departUic from the customary 
system, and one that must interest every 
man who was anxious to support the 
fame of absent commanders, and who 
felt of what importance it was to pre- 
vent that fame from being compromised. 
In this case, the court of directors had 
overlooked the commander in chief, the 
great cause of all those splendid succes- 
ses. They thanked and remunerated the 
subordinate officer, without at all noti- 
cing the noble lord (earl Moira) now at 
the head of the Indian government. {Hear / 


hear /) This was done at the very mo- 
ment when the intelligence of peace was 
likely to arrive; for the court must be 
aware, that the last advices from that 
eminent man stated, that a person had 
proceeded to his camp, to treat for peace 
on any conditions. Thauking the noble 
lord as they had done in their dispatches, 
appreciating his services as they must of 
necessity appreciate them; surely this 
public record, which would manifest a 
neglect of his talents, might be put off 
for a short time, until that could be done, 
in his Case, which had been done iu that 
of lord Mornington, of marquis Corn- 
wallis, of sir Hector Munro — in short, 
in the case of every individual, ex- 
cept the earl of Moira! (Hear ! hear !) 
In every society, it was an undoubted 
maxim, that he who was placed at the 
head of it, should, if great achievements 
were performed, be hailed with grateful 
applause. But this principle was not act- 
ed on towards lord Moira. He, whose 
genius had laid those plan3 by which 
such great results had been produced, ap- 
peared to be forgotten ; and nothing, he 
was persuaded could prevent such con- 
duct operating as an affront to the noble 
lord, unless the lion, chairman, or some 
of his colleagues, rose in their place, and 
explained why their views and feelings 
wert different. What he (Mr. Jackson) 
principally desired, was, that the grant- 
ing of this pension be deferred until the 
court had time to read the papers, that 
they might be satisfied of the propriety 
of it. When the name of Moira was 
next mentioned in that place, he hoped 
ample justice would be done to his tran- 
scendant merits. ( Hear ! hear I) That 
it might be so, he should move, when the 
present motion was disposed of, for the 
production of all dispatches from earl 
Moira, from the commencement of the 
war in India, until the last, except such 
as were of a private nature. To that mo- 
tion, he conceived, there could be no ob- 
jection. Those who had read, as lie had 
done, the hostile declaration of lord 
Moira, and the joyful and glorious conclu- 
sion of the war, as detailed in the last 
advices, would perceive the conduct of 
an able statesman, impelled by true 
English feeling — and, what was better, 
acting on pure English maxims. (Hear l 
hear !) He met the enemy on his own 
threshold— he gave him no time for pre- 
paration ! But let not those publications 
be credited, which have described Lord 
Moira as eager and anxious for a war ; 
as seeking to quarrel with the Napaulese 
Rajah, by giving a new interpretation to 
points, which for years had remained 
settled aud decided. 'Phis was not the. 
fact. Lord Moira took temperate, mo- 
derate, and conciliatory measures,; nor, 
was it until that awful moment arrived, 
when the name of England appeared to 
be disgraced,— wheri our 'Officer was 
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slaughtered in cold blood— when some 
of our troops were basely murdered, and 
others fairly killed in the field— that 
lord Moira said, “ This is what England 
cannot, will not bear!” The proposi- 
tions which lie made having been treated, 
not merely with contempt, but with 
threats and menaces, he was compelled 
to unsheathe the sword. They had often 
heard it echoed in that place, that short 
work ought always to be made with their 
campaigns in India. This was a maxim 
founded in experience ; for a second cam- 
paign in that country, though successful, 
was virtually a defeat, owing to the hor- 
rible expense which it occasioned. Now, 
let the court consider how speedily Lord 
Moira terminated the late contest. His 
declaration of war was dated in November 
1814 — aqd the dispatch announcing that 
Gorce Misnor had arrived in his camp, 
offering unconditional submission, or, at 
least, proffering peace almost ou our own 
terms, bore date only six months after- 
wards. He stated in his dispatch, that 
all the objects of the war were answered. 
The Goorkah country was taken posses- 
sion of,— that acquisition of territory de- 
frayed the expenses consequent on the 
w-osccution of hostilities — and the great- 
est object of the war, security for our 
empire, in future, was fully obtained. 
The conduct of Sir David Ochterlony, 
acting under this great man, had, he was 
convinced, made such an impression on 
the states of India, as, for a long time 
to come, would prevent them from em- 
barking in warfare. He knew nothing 
personally of Lord Moira; but, recol- 
lecting the sentiment uttered by au hon. 
friend of his, at a recent rou>t— a senti- 
ment which was justly received with ac- 
clamations— “ that no servant of the 
company, however low, should be de- 
prived of their protection”— he conceiv- 
ed, that what was due to the lowest, 
ought not be refused to the highest!— 
( Hear ! hear !) And, therefore, lie called 
on the court to do ample justice, in future, 
to the merits and services of the noble lord. 
It was incumbent on them to act thus, see- 
ing how|ittlenes8could at times pull great- 
ness down, and recollecting that it took an 
entire life to build it up ! As the present 
proceeding, if persisted in, would, out of 
doors, be looked on as a silent affront of- 
fered the noble lord, he thought the papas 
he should move for ought to be granted — 
they would redound to hi,s fame— and on 
them the proprietors could found a vote of 
thanks to ^lutt great pomander- in-chief, 
whom he considered th'epnme-jnoivr and 
poweyful raastgf-spritWoFau those achieve- 
ments whishhpd heep detailed tq the court. 
Bu,t the earfof ^qipa cinjd nq^vepqn- 

cludedjlm W< so spcH^V $ kWqot 

fceefefor the wise j»ljgy 0 f a noble iqar- 
quls (Wellesley) who was governor-ge- 
neral of India, before him, and who was 
*eiy near sharing the same fate, ip that 


court, which now seemed to threaten the 
noble earl. When marquis Wellesley left 
India, he left it without an ,enemy to 
the company— every chief and every state 
was either a tributary or an* ally! — 
(Hear l hear !) With all his abilities, 
with all his well-known talents, neither 
lord Moira, nor any other statesman nor 
general, could have terminated the war, 
in so short a period, if it were not for 
the prudent measures which had been 
previously adopted by marquis Wellesley. 
The energy of British counsels, British 
character, and British arms, deterred the 
Mahrattas, or any other native power, 
fiom raising an arm, while the late con- 
test was pending. They waited for the 
success of the Nepaulese, before they 
would attempt to stir ; but, if they had 
stirred, they would have found that it 
was utterly hopeless for them to do 
much. With these impressions on his 
mind, lie would, when the question re- 
specting the pension to be granted to 
sir D. Ochterlony was disposed of, move 
for the papers he had already mentioned. 

Mr. JIume rose under considerable em- 
barrassment, inconsequence of what had 
fallen from the chair, and from his hon. 
and learned friend, who had just sat 
down. He felt the force of many of hip 
learned friend’s observations, though he 
would not proceed to the extent to which 
his learned friend was disposed to go. 
The conduct of lord Moira was certainly 
a point of very great importance, and 
worthy of peculiar attention, since it was 
their duty to look, with scrupulous at- 
tention, to the merits of those employed 
in the company’s service ; and, in that 
court, they wore hound to do equal jus- 
tice to high and to low. No great body, 
looking to themselves as one of the great- 
est in the world, could exist, without 
the establishment of just rules, to guide 
their own conduct and that of their ser- 
vants. He felt that it was the intention 
of every gentleman present, who either 
kuew sir D. Ochterlony, or had heard of 
his services, to do that gallant officer am- 
ple justice. Now, if his opinion were 
correct, the court of directors, in their 
zeal to distinguish sir David, in, the man- 
ner which his merits seemed to demand, 
had deviated from those rules which hail 
been laid down fpr the government of 
their condor, generally. This placed the 
proprietors in an aukward situation. For 
if, on ttys account, they now refused the 
grant, it would seem as if they jtbought 
lightly oF the ! gallapt general’s services. 
(Cries of no He hoped it, would not 
so appeal* but, f 0f . ^ jjj 8 0 ^ n jj C 
cextatyly thought it woujd. Undoubted- 
ly. thejf.Dye-laws should be strictly at- 
tended to, The presept was the second 
cour|: that had. hoyn bejd since .they were 
renewed, and they ought not. to depart 
from the observance of rules, thus re- 
cently and solemnly laid down. That a 
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deviation had here taken place, he was 
willing to admit — but he was sorry that 
his learned friend should therefore wish 
to postpone the motion. He would ra- 
ther that* his learned friend should pass 
over the irregularity, at present, as it 
was occasioned by an excusable zeal to 
serve an highly deserving individual, and 
that he would apply himself to prevent 
ijs recurrence in future. 

Mr. H. Jackson here interrupted the 
hon. member. He observed, that he had 
not complained of any irregularity, with 
reference to the bye-laws, in the bring- 
ing forward of this motion. Fourteen 
days notice had been regularly given of 
it, in conformity with their laws ; — but 
his hon. friend had been much out of 
town, and probably had not seen the ad- 
vertisement. 

Mr. Hume , “ If there be no irregula- 
rity, as far as the bye-laws arc concerned, 

I should be glad to know where the irre- 
gularity is?” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he had not charg- 
ed those who brou lit forward the mo- 
tion with any thing like irregularity. Al- 
though, where an increase of salary, 
above £200 per annum was sought, or 
where a gratuity was requested, two 
courts were necessary to render the grant 
valid ; yet, with respect to pensions, the 
case was different — as it was not uecessary 
to hold more than one court for the pur- 
pose of bestowing them. The reason was 
this : — until the bye-laws were framed in 
1793, there was no rule whatever re- 
strictive of the grant of pension. When 
the committee of bye-laws, of which he 
was a member, met in that year, his de- 
ceased friend, Mr. Henchman, felt that 
the mode of granting pensions ought to 
be put in some degree of order. It was 
therefore proposed, that a bye-law should 
be enacted to prevent the grant of any 
pension, above a particular sum, without 
the consent of one general court. Per- 
haps, it would have been better if two 
were rendered necessary — but so the law 
was framed at that time. Previous to its 
being introduced, the court of directors 
were possessed of the power of granting 
pensions, without taking the sense of 
the proprietors. The consequence was 
that the gentleraeu behind the bar were 
teased for pensions, almost to death — and 
many of them wished to escape from this 
state of thraMom. So severe was the 
persecution, that he recollected their late 
chairman (the hon. Mr. Elphinstone) ri- 
sing in his place, and saying, *' 1 entreat 
that this restriction upon us may be gran- 
ted— for it is most proper.” He (Mr. Jack- 
son) was not therefore, arraigning the 
present proceedings, as an infraction of 
the bye-laws. What he stptepl was, that 
there was a deviation from precedent, in 
giving the pension and the thanks at the 
same m omen t. HU objection had nothing 


to do with the bye-law— it was founded* 
on a principle of expediency. He con- 
ceived, that it would be displeasing to 
sir D. Ochterlony himself, when he found 
that the boon was conceded in this pre- 
cipitate manner, instead of being the off- 
spring of the digested deliberative feeling 
of the court, founded on documentary 
evidence. He suggested a different course 
of proceeding from that introduced, not 
as the most legal, but as the best, the 
wisest, aud the most expedient mode. 

Mr. Hume continued.— He was very 
sorry that the court should be delayed by 
any misapprehension of his— but he was 
impressed, by what fell from his learned 
friend, with the idea, that an irregularity 
had taken place, particularly when he ob- 
served, that perhaps only a few persons 
had seen the papers. He conceived, that 
the hye-law, sect. 20, by which papers 
were to be laid before the proprietors, had 
been departed from ; on that account he 
conceived his learned friend to have op- 
posed the motion. By the 20th section it 
was ordained, that where a grant, ex- 
ceeding in the whole j£600, shall be 
applied for, then the report of the com- 
mittee of directors, stating the ground on 
which such grant is recommended, and 
signed by the directors who approve - of 
the same, shall belaid before the proprie- 
tors. Now the fact was, that not only 
14 days notice should have been here gi- 
ven, but, independent of that, all the 
papers should be left open for the inspec- 
tion of the proprietors. He had called 
twice at the India house, for the purpose 
of reading them, but they could not be 
produced ; not because any unwiilingnesa 
was felt to allow the perusal of them, 
hut on account of the difficulty of collat- 
ing them. Now, he should be exceeding- 
ly sorry, because a trifling irregularity 
had taken place, that therefore the mo- 
tion should be put off, as it would give 
the proprietors and the public an idea 
that some unpleasant feeling existed to- 
wards sir D. Ochterlony. He trusted, in 
this case, a little informality would be 
overlooked, rather than, by the propo- 
sed delay, to throw a slur on general 
Ochterlony, for he did conceive that it 
would be throwing a slur on that excel- 
lent officer, if a delay took place Jn {print- 
ing to him that which the directors had 
approved, he believed, unanimously. The 
court ought to consider, whether they 
would, on account of a slight informal^ 
ty, not proceeding from Intention, but 
probably attributable to the carelessness 
of some of their offlcers, keep back this 
grant, and thus place a, desegriug indivi- 
dual iu a most* painful situation ? His 
own opinion Was, that they ought not. 
The general practice of granting .money 
was a separate question ; but, lie felt 
that the character of felr l). Ochterlony 
would be considerably compromised, if, 
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with all the facts of his case before the 
court of directors, the proprietors refus- 
ed to accede to the motion. 

Part of the speech of the hon. chair- 
man fie highly disapproved of. He should 
not, in speaking of sir D. Ochterlony, 
have 5 thrown an imputation on the con- 
duct oF other officers. He might have 
praised his talents, without depreciating 
the abilities of others. This he had not 
done; for, if he understood the hon. 
chairman correctly, he said, that “ all 
the other officers were unsuccessful/’ 
while general Ochterlony attained every 
object he had in view— thus throwing a 
reproach on many individuals, possessed 
of courage and ability, some of whom he 
knew. He was well acquainted with the 
commander of the second division— he 
had served with him for four years— and 
could speak confidently of his merit. 
That officer was directly inculpated by 
the declaration of the hon. chairman. — 

( Hear ! hear !) He regretted extremely 
that the court of directors had not acted 
in a more manly manner, with respect to 
carl Moira. If the conduct of that noble 
lord was wrong in beginning the Nepaulese 
war, they ought to have spoken out, and 
said so boldly. (Hear ! hear !) Consi- 
dering the situation in which the direc- 
tors were placed, as the representatives of 
the Company, with all the necessary do- 
cuments before them, they should have 
come to a resolution, that the declaration 
of war was proper or improper. Then the 
proprietors would have met to pass a vote 
of censure or approval on the conduct of 
the noble earl. Jlut, instead of proceeding 
in this way, they came forward, contrary 
to precedent, with a vote of thanks and 
the grant of a pension to a subordinate 
officer, while the commander in chief 
was neglected. All that had been achiev- 
ed must be considered as emanating 
from the disposition made by the govern- 
or-general and commander in chief, 
sir D. Ochterlony served under him — 
and yet they passed over, in sullen silence, 
the individual to whom every act was at- 
tributable. Some might think different- 
ly— but lie considered this proceeding 
as an indirect censure on lord Moira. 
It would have been better to have cen- 
sured him directly and openly, instead 
of treating him with this contemptuous 
silence. The court of directors, he con- 
ceived in this instance, had acted hastily, 
inconsiderately and unjustly. If lord 
Moira had doue that which was prudent, 
let U be stated— if his conduct had been 
tlip reverse, why was » it not declared ? 
That would have been correct ; but to 
oome forward with a wte to a, subordinate 
officer, in^nuatUigcensurej by aside wind, 
w|B gross ^withstanding this 

he would not ypfo again# the grant to sir 
D. ,0ctfterlony, who was an officer of 
gtea| ehtiities, end had served the com- 
pany long and faithfully. He possessed no 


other fortune than his pay and allowances, 
and therefore wanted the means to keep 
up, with appropriate splendour, the dig- 
nity which the Prince Regent kad con- 
ferred on him. These were considerations 
of great importance— they satisfied him 
that the grant was proper— but he was 
displeased at the manner in which the 
directors proposed it. This mode of pro- 
ceeding had occasioned a difference of 
opinion in that court, where unanimity 
would otherwise have reigned — where the 
proposition ought, and would, if properly 
introduced, have been carried by accla- 
mation. Sir 1). Ochterlony had many 
claims on the company. If he were to 
enumerate his services, from the time he 
entered the army, lie would detain the 
court too long. [Mr Hume here briefly 
adverted to the services, military and 
civil, of the gallant general, from the 
Mahratta war, up to that which has been 
i ust terminated.] His conduct, on every 
occasion, had been such as to call for the 
thanks of that court, and deserved, in 
his opinion, even a larger sum than that 
recommended by the court of directors. 
His objection was not, therefore, to the 
grant, but to the manner in which it 
came before them. Indeed, be was hap- 
py to see such marks of beneficence pour- 
ed on the army. They operated as a sti- 
mulus to exertion amongst those who had 
little hope of preferment, and whose ar- 
dent spirit was in consequence depressed. 
Perhaps the court would permit him, for 
one moment, to read the language used 
by an officer, who was about to take the 
field in the commencement of the Napau- 
lese war. When they had heard the lan- 
guage, they would readily appreciate the 
feeling by which it was dictated. The com- 
pany ought not to be backward in giving 
rewards to their military servants, who, 
by the course of service, had been de- 
prived of promotion, and were without 
the slightest hope of realising fortune or 
emolument. The officer to whom he al- 
luded, had been 34 years in the service, 
and wrote in the following terms : — “ I 
expect, in a few days, the command of a 
battalion, consisting of six grenadier 
and six light companies, to join in the 
expedition against Napaul— a point 
about which I am perfectly indifferent, 
for my zeal has subsided into sullen 
apathy, from the disappointment of my 
hopes. ” This ’gentiemdn, after 34 
years sendee, was only the 20th major 
in our army. He (Mr. Hume) wished to 
see a spur given to their officers — he wish* 
to see some motive to exertion held out to 
them. If they were not to look to the 
company for that stimulus which was ne- 
cessary for the production of zeal, where 
were they to turn their eyes in search of 
it ? As to promotion,- it was so very slow, 
that it might be left out of the question. 
Considering the pension, in this point of 
view, he approved of it perfectly— but he 
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condemned the way in which it had been 
brought before them. It would be a 
shame, if this gallant officer were de- 
prived of that immediate reward which 
his services deserved, because the direc- 
tors had been guilty of an informality. 
He hoped, therefore, that the gentlemen 
within the bar would take a lesson from 
this circumstance, and act, in future, in 
an open and candid manner, telling those 
who acted meritoriously, that they had 
done so, and, on the other hand, not 
abstaining from direct censure where it 
was due. He trusted his learned friend 
would see the propriety of passing over 
the informallity, which, if it were the 
means of creating delay, would cast a 
reflection on the services of this gallant 
officer. (No! No!) If he (Mr. Hume) 
thought it would not, he would be un- 
willing, so partial was he to a strict ob- 
servance of rules, to object to the post- 
ponement. But he was of opinion that 
delay would have the effect he stated — and 
as he knew that no man deserved the coun- 
tenance and support of the Kast-India 
Company more than sir David Ochtcrlony, 
he would not wish to tarnish, in the 
slightest degree, that reward which they 
were called on to give him. 

The Chairman trusted the court would 
believe, that no gentleman sitting behind 
that bar, could be so much wanting in a 
sense of propriety, or rather of self-in- 
terest, as to propose a measure, favourable 
to one individual, but intended to hurt 
the feelings of another. Such a principle 
was most remote from the minds of those 
who signed the resolution. They had not 
the smallest idea, that they were doing 
that, which, by possibility, could pro- 
duce objections in the general court. I f 
the sentiments of the gentlemen who had 
last spoken were those of the proprietors 
at large, he should feel it to be his duty to 
bow to them — but, he believed, he was 
not obliged to take up, and act upon, the 
individual opinion, of one or two persons. 
He was much surprised at the view the 
two lion, gentlemen had taken of the 
subject, and at the course which they 
pursued. In agreeing to this resolu- 
tion, the directors, united, never knew 
that they were transgressing any rule 
of propriety, and no such idea prevail- 
ed in any other quarter. It was sug- 
gested, that the course of proceeding 
adopted by the directors cast a slur upon 
an individual. * He could assure the court 
that the directors were quite unconscious 
of ' having trenched cm the 'regard or res- 
pect due to any persoh. The hon. and 
learned gent, said,- that there was irre- 
gularity in the proceeding. If there were, 
he (Mr. Grant) tfid hot know where it 
existed. Nor, indeed, did the teamed 
gent, himself ; for he 'afterwards argued, 
that it was a sort of expediency which in- 
duced him t d oppose the motion. With 
^•pect to the papers, be denied that they 


had been refused. Every proprietor was 
at liberty to peruse them. But, as to 
laying them before the court, that was 
another thing. There was no bye-law to 
authorize that proceeding. The bye-law 
relating to pensions did not eontain a syl- 
lable about the production of papers. 
The section which followed, and which 
h«d reference to gratuities , did indeed 
direct, that papers should lie open for the 
inspection of the proprietors. But this 
section had no connection with the ques- 
tion before the court. And, in truth, 
so far from any desire being entertained, 
to prevent the perusal of the documents 
relative to this case, the direct contrary 
was the fact for more was actually 
done than the bye-law called for. The 
papers were left open to the inspection 
of the proprietors in the house ; — the 
learned gentleman had profited by the op- 
portunity •■and lie (Mr. Grant) wished 
lie could say he had made a very liberal 
use of it. (hear, hear!) With respect 
to the resolution before the court, it 
could not be decided now it was neces- 
sary that a second general court should be 
assembled, before the business was con- 
cluded. The papers were lying on the 
table, and if gentlemen were disposed to 
have them read, they could be read by 
the officer, which was the regular course 
of proceeding. This, he hoped, was a 
sufficient answer to the first objection. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — I understand you to 
state, that a second opportunity of con- 
sidering this question will occur. 

The Chairman. — I understand that to 
be the case. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he wished that 
the papers should be laid before them, 
and that farther time should be given, in 
order to consider the subject fairly. But, 
if the hon. chairman was right in his con- 
struction of the law, when he said a se- 
cond court would be necessary, then lie 
(Mr. Jackson) was ready to wave his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Rosanqaet , to order.— -t conceive 
that two courts are uot necessary. If 
any explanation be wanting, our counsel 
is in court, and can give it. 

The Chairman admitted that he was in 
error, and then proceeded. Before he 
touched on the second objection,' he wish- 
ed to correct a mistake into, which the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Hiime) Had fallen. The 
hon. gent, charged him with haying stated, 
in speakiug of sir D. Ochterldtty, that 
all the other officers emplo/ed w6re un- 
successful.** He Had sain nd .VUch thing— ■ 
he could not stty'&>£ r in *thfcfacebf nil the 
documents. What htf siid w*s, iD that 
sir D. Ochterfony Was Wlfdrmly 'Success- 
ful, when other bffitert ■v/jbrt 1 'unsuccess- 
ful.” tfe dfllforfcfly a if& upheld 
our cause*, in/thHt Vdr, wflem dthet* offi- 
cers failed:' all be/ s^ld, 'or 

meant to say ; and the hon. gent/certain- 
!y had no right to take him up on tfcty 
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ground. The other objretiori was, that 
lie and HU hottonrabte colleagues had de- 
parted irofU* (tie uSual practice in such 
case*-, bec£to*e they had hot come forward, 
od ttttt Occasion, with a vote of thanks 
td the 1 Cdrfrrtnauder^iti-chief. He (Mr. 
Grant) dM not know that any such rule 
war- established. If such a proceeding 
were a ipere thing of course, it would 
take away the value of it, in a very great 
ddgreet If a vote of thanks were, as 
iffigHt be supposed, from what bad been 
said, a mere matter of form, very few 
persons would think it worth their ac- 
ceptance. The learned gent, had not 
proved the existence of any such custom. 
AH hedid was, in the face of the proprie- 
tors, to censure the court of directors — 
and, instead of proceeding to the busi- 
new before the court, he amused himself 
by charging the executive body with a 
departure from propriety. That point he 
would leave for the court to decide upon. 
But he begged to observe, that he, for 
one, had not the smallest idea of dis- 
posing of the general question, on which 
Isome difference of opinion existed in the 
present ihstance. He was sure, that there 
Wds not a feeling in the minds of one of 
the directors, when they agreed to the 
resolution, that they were reflecting on 
atty person's conduct. With respect to 
toili Moira, as he was governor-general and 
commander-in-chief, approbation voted 
to him would go to an extent far beyond 
what it reached in sir D. Ochterlony’s 
case. In the one instance, it covered the 
Whole of the events, from the commence- 
ment of the war, — those points in which 
they succeeded, as well as those in which 
they did not— while, in the other, it 
merely referred to specific acts of mili- 
tary gallantry, without looking at all to 
the Various subjects with which the war 
was connected. Those were questions to 
be taken up when the business was com- 
pletely finished. The learned gent, had 
given a very decided opinion on every 
part of the subject— but others, perhaps, 
did not view it exactly as he did ; and he 
(Mr. Grant) did not know, that, because 
the directors had not proceeded in the line 
which he, (Mr. Jackson) conceived the 
most proper, that they were, therefore, 
In the Wrong. It would be to take the 
executive power out of their hands, if, 
on every occasion when individuals dis- 
sent^ from their opinion, they were 
obliged to give up that which their judg- 
ment told them was confect, The court 
of directors were responsible for every 
act done by them, and, if they conducted 

S ts improperly, let the business 
up and pursued in the regular 
it It was not usual in that court, 
Ittle notice, with bq little decefi- 
taigh of the whole 

Body Of directors, (ftmi heml) It 
might not be improper, here, to notice 
the conduct of the Prince Regent, who, 


in conferring honours on sir D. Ochter- 
lony and some other officers, did not ap- 
pear to participate in the feeling of the 
learned gent, or to be at all appreheuaive 
that other persons, who were not so dis- 
tinguished, would conceive themselves in- 
sulted by the proceeding. He (Mr. Gtaht) 
was very sorry to see a proposition of 
this nature treated In such a mariner, if, 
when the business was concluded, the 
directors were thought wanting in their 
duty, he would Avillingly obey the general 
opinion of the court j but Individuals 
were not to prescribe to them What they 
were to do. If such a principle were 
admitted, their situation would be pitia- 
ble indeed. Their responsibility was of a 
very serious nature ; and, when the bu- 
siness was at an end, let their couduct, 
subject to that responsibility, be fairly 
tried : but they could not suffer dictation. 
They were not to be told this you shoiild 
have done, and that you should have 
done ; — they were not placed in that si- 
tuation to obey the caprice of any indivi- 
dual. (hear, hear!) Such conduct went 
very much to take all power of proceed- 
ing out of their hands ; and therefore he 
must Strongly object to it, as quite unne- 
cessary and improper. As to the doctrine 
of the other lion. gent. (Mr. Hume) who 
asserted, that the directors, by acting as 
they had done, prevented the proprietors 
from being unanimous, he could only say 
that he sincerely wished he could find out 
the art of making them unanimous ! (a 
laugh.) The lion, chairman then ad- 
verted to the disposition which appeared, 
in some gentlemen, to place, in the most 
unfavourable light, every transaction of 
the directors ; — and concluded by hoping, 
that, under all the circumstances, no far- 
ther objection would be made to the grant 
submitted to the court. 

'Hie hon. D. Kinnaird felt placed, by 
what had fallen from the hon. chairman, 
in a very aukward situation ; because it 
appeared, that no gentleman, in that 
court, could offer his sentiments without 
exposing himself to the hazard of a per- 
sonal attack. If he (Mr. Kinnaird) were 
not placed there to speak, when the in- 
terests of the proprietors demanded it, 
and to know the reason when he gave 
away money, or refused to do so, for 
what, he should wish to know, did he 
come there? (hear, hear l ) He pro- 
tested against fcuah conduct, in the name 
of every thing fair mid honest. He 
trusted that the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) would not, in consequence, of 
what had been levelled at him, desist 
from stating to the court bis opinion, 
and giving to the proprietors the benefit 
of his great experience. To his exertions 
they were indebted for that bye-I&w, 
which gave them something like a control 
Over their money— and be hoped they 
would still proceed reaping the benefit of 
his wisdom and intelligence. When he 
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observed on personal feeling advanced 
against the gent, behind the bar, he could 
not avoid animadverting on any unseemly 
language that was used to those before it. 
The hour chairman had said, lie wished 
he could find out the art of insuring una- 
nimity. He fMr K.) could tell him the 
way to prevent unanimity in that court— 
it was by adopting that querulous tone 
which he was too much in the habit of 
using ! — ('Loud cries of “ order !'*) He 
applied to those who cried “ order” whe- 
ther they did not hear fall from the lion, 
chairman, a diieet accusation against 
individuals on that side of the bar, attri- 
buting to them a desire to misrepresent 
the motives of the directors ? (Hear ! 
hear !) If, therefore, he was not at liber- 
ty to say that this was not a prop* r tone 
to he used by the person who made the 
accusation, for what purpose did he sit 
there ? The lion, chairman wished he 
knew how to procure unanimity He 
(Mr. K.) would point out to him the 
various meetings, held within those walls, 
to grant honourable rewards for honour- 
able services ; ami he would advise him 
to take the same course, on the present 
occasion, and the lion. gent, would find 
that the same unanimity would be the 
consequence. It was aiare instance in 
the annals of that couit, when merit 
like that of sir D. Ochterlonv was brought 
forward in su<h a shape ns to prevent the 
proprietors from being unanimous. On 
whose heads, then, did this want of una- 
nimity rest ? He would tell the lion, 
gent, that those persons were accountable 
tor it who had adopted a course different 
from that which had been usually pur- 
sued ! By following the tract pointed out 
in funner times they could alone hope to 
arrive at unanimity. In this case if the 
gentlemen wished to consult the feelings 
of sir 1). Ocliteilony, by having the mo- 
tion carried unanimously, let a little de- 
lay be aflfoided, until the papers could be 
read. It was a most precipitate measure 
to come to the court and ask a specific 
reward for a subordinate officer, without in 
the slightest degree noticing the command- 
er-in-chief. It was also remaikable.that in 
the papers before the directors, there was 
not a single extract from the dispatches 
of the commandcr-in-chief, who certainly 
was the best judge of the met its of sir 
I). Ocliteilony. The lion, chairman had 
called on the •court to look to the 
conduct of government, as justificatory 
of the proceeding now adopted. He 
would also call the attention of the court 
to the conduct of government, with a dif- 
ferent view, What was done during the 
whole of the peninsular war? who was 
then rewarded, on the very moment ? the 
commander-in-chief, and no other person. 
The other officers, many of whom had 
bled in the field, were not thought of till 
the war was completely wound up. He 
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was one of those who thought it unwiae to 
give pecuniary rewards, on all occasions 
— but he knew, that when rewards were 
given, by great public bodies, to military 
men, it Was not the pecuniary, but the 
honorary part that gratified them ; that 
part which tended to ennoble the blood in 
the veins of their posterity ! Feeling thus, 
he could not but be surprised, that there 
was not a single quotation in the papers, 
taken from the dispatches of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in which honourable 
mention was made of this experienced and 
valorous officer. There was, in the re- 
port of the committee of correspondence, 
a species of wording, that conveyed a 
strange idea to his mind — if he read it a- 
right, the directors were rejoicing in the 
success of the Napaulcse war. lie alluded 
to that part, in which, after stating that 
the “ eminent services of sir David Och- 
terlony had upheld the honour of the 
Biitish arms,” it goes on to say, “and 
the enemy, after the capture of extensive 
provinces, important to them , ” these 
are the words, “ provinces important to, 
them,” by which, in his opinion, the 
directors pledged themselves to approve 
of the war. With this sir D. Ochterlony 
had nothing to do — lie was an officer acting 
under the commandcr-in-chief and, if the 
directors rejoiced in the captuie of those 
important provinces, they must recollect 
that the whole of the merit of the acces- 
sion belonged to earl Moira, and they 
ought to honour him accordingly. The 
repoit then states, that *« the enemy were 
reduced to sue for peace, on terms under- 
stood to be advantageous to the company.” 
This paragraph, he supposed, was intro- 
duced to shew that the peace was not yet 
concluded, or at least that the terms were 
not sufficiently known, as a sort of excuse 
for not granting thanks to earl Moira. 
Being prepared to say all this on the sub- 
ject of the war — having stated the cap- 
ture of the provinces as matter of exulta- 
tion, admitting that the terms of the peace 
are supposed to be advantageous — with 
these points conceded, the first time when 
the subject is brought forward by the di- 
rectors, it is connected with a grant of 
money — it is not even introduced in the 
form of a mere vote of thanks. Now for 
what purpose was this system followed ? 
Because, if the directors proposed a vote 
of tnanks, without a grant of money, 
they knew they would fail, for they 
knew it was impossible for the court 
to vote their thanks to a particular 
officer, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
army. The directors had gone quite out 
of the common tract of travelling, and, 
if they could sec their way, he was not 
sufficiently conversant with the turnings 
and minings of that court to be able to 
do so. He wished, to know, when the 
marquis Wellesley had finished the* war 
in India, and it was understood that the 
VOL. 1. L 
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court disapproved of it, whether, on the 
arrival of dispatches stating the discom- 
fiture of the enemy, a vote of thanks was 
uot given to him — the court expressly re- 
serving to themselves the right of deciding 
on the policy of the war afterwards? 
(Hear I hear 1) thus supporting the prin- 
ciple, that no subordinate officer should 
receive thauks, until they were offered to 
the commander-in-chief. He would ask 
of any man who heard him— he would 
ask of any military man, whether lie 
would not conceive it to be a slur on his 
character, if his subordinate officer were 
rewarded, while lie, beneath whom all 
the operations of a campaign were curried 
on, remained neglected ami forgotten? 
If any of the gentlemen who proposed 
this vote were at all conversant with 
military etiquette, they must perceive the 
truth of this observation. And he was 
sure, if there was one man, who, more 
than another, w’ould be displeased with 
thanks, which insinuated a slur upon an 
individual, that man was sir 1). Ochter- 
terlony. To suppose otherwise, would 
be to suppose that lie had feelings very 
different from those which his brother offi- 
cers knew him to possess. It would be 
to suppose bint willing to wound the feel- 
ings of those brave men who had shared 
his toils, and partaken of his glory. — 
(Hear ! hear !) He, therefore, for one, 
could not vote for this gi ant to sir I). 
Ochterlony, in its present state. He 
would not vote for any reward, which he 
felt would not lie agreeable to that gallant 
general. This he was certain would not, 
because it must excite unpleasant feelings 
in other officers of the army — it must 
even strike the commauder-in-chicf, who 
had highly approved of sir D. Ochter- 
lony’s talents, as a tacit reproach to him. 
Actuated by these sentiments, and no 
others, he should now oppose the grant ; 
but, if it were brought forward in a re- 
gular manner, he would be the first to 
hold up his hand in favour of it. He 
couceived that the company were bound 
to defend the interest and honour of 
the lowest of their servants — and surely 
they were no less powerfully called on to 
defend the credit and character of those 
who were placed in the highest situations. 
If there were any case in which an offi- 
cer particularly demanded their support, 
it was when he had taken on himself 
dreadful responsibility of going to 
war— -and when he was placed at such 
a remote distance, that he could not 
immediately furnish those by whom 
he was employed, with a connected 
chain or statement of events. This pro- 
tection was still mote necessary, when it 
was known that some individuals opposed 
themselves to the policy of that war, and 
w ould , perhaps, endeavour to prevent the 
rewards Which its successful termination 
deserved, from flowing in that channel to 


which they properly belonged. Here he 
could not withhold his testimony of ap- 
plause from the spirit and skill with which 
the Napaulese war was conducted, and the 
glorious success by which its termination 
was distinguished. In this resolution, he 
conceived the directors had partially ap- 
proved of the war, when they spoke in 
such terms of the territory which it had 
given to them. As to the policy in which 
it commenced, that still remained open 
for discussion. But he called on the 
court to act as they did in the case of 
lord Wellesley. On that occasion thanks 
were voted to him and to the whole army 
—but the right to decide afterwards on the 
conduct of the governor-general, in enr 
tering on the war, was specially reserved. 
He conceived it right to keep the general 
and commander-in-chief separate ; because 
though liis conduct in the field might 
be worthy of praise and reward, his pro- 
ceedings in the cabinet might demand 
censure and disapprobation. An hou. 
friend of his (Mr. Hume) had surprised 
him very much by his course of argument. 
That hon. gent, had, on all occasions, 
been most desirous for the establishment 
of settled rules for conducting the business 
of that court, and of the court of direc- 
tors. In the endeavour to promote regu- 
lations of this nature, the hon. gent, had 
not found a wanner co-operator than he 
was. It was extremely curious, that the 
hon. gent,, who had been a fellow- labour- 
er with him in the vineyard — who had 
assisted zealously in the formation of those 
rules— should, the first time one of them 
was broken through, beg of the court to 
pass over the infraction. “ Oh,” says 
he, ** sir David is a very gallant officer, 
you had better therefore, overlook this 
breach of your rules.” But the hou. gent, 
had made a very fair proposition. “ If,” 
said he, “ by delaying this grant, no slur 
is thrown on sir David Ochterlony, then 
I am willing to postpone it.” Now, he 
could not conceive, that, by putting the 
motion off, sir David Ochterlony could be 
supposed to labour under any slur what- 
ever ; whereas, by agreeiug to it now, a 
sort of censure would be passed on other 
officers. It was, on the other hand, de- 
nied by the executive body, that the 
smallest reproach was intended to be 
cast on any individual— but could they 
say that the proceeding would not be con- 
strued differently out of foors ? He was 
convinced, that nine-tenths of those ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, would 
immediately conclude, that the present 
inotiou had for its great object, to mark 
with reproach, the conduct of those offi- 
cers whose services were not even hinted 
at, when the hon. chairman said, os a 
crown of praise to sir David Ochterlony, 
that he was successful, when all * others 
were unsuccessful. 

The Chairman.— I did not say so. 
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M t. Kinnaird . — You qualified the ex- 
pression by saying, “ when many others 
had failed.” 

The Chairmah , — I deny I ever said so. 
I give a point-blank denial to the asser- 
tion. What I said was this, “while sir 
D. Ochterlony was uniformly successful, 
other officers were unsuccessful.” 

Mr. Kinnaird regretted that other offi- 
cers should have been at all spoken of, or 
introduced. Sir D. Ochterlony might 
have received the full meed of praise, 
without any attempt being made to dis- 
parage the conduct of other persons. 
Now, if the conduct of that gallant offi- 
cer was fairly entitled, as assuredly it 
was to approbation and reward, were 
they not equally due to lord Moira, from 
whom, in the regular course of things, 
the successes obtained must have origin- 
ally sprung ? On this point he would 
confidently appeal to the military part of 
that assembly, who must necessarily an- 
swer in the affirmative. He gave f he court 
reason for what they should do, fortified 
by precedents drawn from what they had 
done. It the lion, chairman were really 
desirous that unanimity should prevail in 
this court, — if he were anxious to spare 
the feelings of sir D. Ochterlony, he 
would consent to put off this motion, un- 
til general thanks to earl Moira, and the 
army have been voted. And, when sir 
I). Ochterlony had been included, — by 
name, if the lion, chairman pleased, — 
by a special resolution, if he thought pro- 
l>er, for he (Mr. K.) professed the utmost 
respect for him ; — then the court of di- 
rectors might come forward with that 
motion winch was not only second, in 
point of form, but second in the consi- 
deration of that deserving officer. There 
was one other expression of the hon. 
chairman, which, he conceived, called for 
notice. No conduct, he thought, deserv- 
ed the encouragement and thanks of the 
court, more than that of those gentlemen, 
who, like liis hon. and learned friend, 
took the trouble to nead and sift such pa- 
pers as were connected with subjects be- 
fore the court, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors at large. When his learned friend 
took that trouble, he sincerely thanked 
him and the proprietors, he thought, 
were much indebted to him. But how 
did the hon. chairman speak of his having 
so occupied himself ? “Iam sure,” said 
he, ** there was no wish to keep the pa- 
pers back ; — the learned gent, had seen 
them, and a pretty use lie makes of our 
liberality.” Now, for his part, he did 
not thank the gentlemen opposite for the 
production of those papers. The bye- 
law gave them a right to demand them. 
There was no courtesy in shewing those 
papers, which the interest of the pro- 
prietors required, and which tbe directors 
could have no motive, at least w» proper 
motive, for withholding ; — therefore no 
were due. He should vote against 
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the present motion, because he thought 
it threw a slur on the earl of Moira, 
and the rest of the officers of the 
army, and because he did not conceive 
that this was the mode in which reward 
ought to be conferred on sir D. Ochter- 
lony. He should therefore move, as an 
amendment : — 

“ That this court, though it entertains 
a high sense of the merits of sir D. Och- 
terlony, think it expedient to adjourn the 
present question.” 

If (continued Mr. Kinnaird) the court 
of directors do not consider it proper, 
which I am sure they will, to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to earl Moira and 
the rest of the army, — which, 1 am con- 
vinced, will be carried by acclamations 
on this side of the bar, — though I have 
no wish to take the executive power out of 
their hands, yet, in that case, I shall 
feel it my duty to propose such a motion 
on a future day. 

Mr Merriott havingcalled the hon.gent., 
who had just sat down, to order, wished 
to explain his reasons for having done so. 
He did so, for this plain reason — because 
the hon. gent, was not content to speak 
in general terms, but adverted to the hon. 
chairman, in such a manner, as compelled 
him (Mr. Herriot) to interfere. He not 
only 9poke of the conduct of the hop. 
chairman on the present question, but re- 
ferred to it, on former occasions. As he 
was on his legs, he wished to say a few 
words with respect to the question before 
the court. The hon. gent. (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had looked round, and asked, if there 
were any military persons present ? He 
(Mr. Harriott) now answered, that lie 
had been for three-score years in milita- 
ry habits — and, with respect to the pro- 
position made by the court of directors, 
he could see no impropriety in it— either 
with reference to etiquette or to any other 
point. It was not an uncommon thing 
to give thanks to officers in subordi- 
nate situations, without noticing their 
superiors. Thus, when the lords of the 
admiralty sent out an officer who achieved 
any great victory, that officer, though 
acting under their lordships, received the 
thanks of parliament. Should the com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediteraneau, or 
elsewhere, send out a division, by which 
any glorious action was performed, those 
only received thanks who were immedi- 
ately instrumental iu obtaining it. Thus 
lord Nelson was under the command of a 
superior when he went to the Madeiras, 
where he achieved that* for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the- country* no wh 
tice being taken of hiscortuoftndiug officer. 
He (Mr. Herriott) helierfed this .Was, so. 
Now, it struck him* from- Wha^ know- 
ledge he possessed as a military <,man, 
that the individual* who pmpjoyed 
in giving order*, asgoverfitergatwah tor 
from the scene of action, had nothing to 
do with achievements in fche field of batM* 
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Therefore, he considered the thanks and terlony, and the court were now ealled 
rewards proposed to be -given t(> sir D * on t0 $ ve him tbe meaua supporting 
Ochteyfooy, m djue to him for the skill it. What information was wanting on 
and.ability he displayed m executing cer- this question ? Were not. the papers be- 
tain, commands which he had received fore the proprietors? Was it not noto- 
from hte superior. When he said this, he rious that the army of sir D. Ochterlony 
could assure the court, that no maH ho- had to penetrate a country so naturally 
noured lord Moira more than he did. Of stroug, as. to require but few troops to 
that eminent character he had some per- defend it? Had they not to cope with 
sonai knowledge— but none whatever of an enemy different, in every respect, from 
sir p. Oditerlony. It was evident, there- any they had before encountered in India 
fore, that he spoke from principle, and —a race of highlanders — men of hardy 
not from any feeling of partiality. He habits, and of undoubted courage? (hear, 
should support the proposition of the hear!) men actuated, not by the mo- 
court of directors. tives of mercenaries, but by those feel- 

Mr. Bosanquet rose to speak to the or- inge which were imprinted in the hearts 
der of their proceedings. The hon. gent, of the human race in every clime— to de- 
shortly adverted to the original motion, fend their native country, their friends, 
and the amendment. The latter, he ob- relatives, and every thing dear to them ! 
served, could not possibly be entertained, (hear, hear!) Could it be forgotten 
in its existing form. It was, in fact, no- that the army of sir D. Ochterlony had to 
thing more nor less than a species of cover the tarnish which British glory had 
question of adjournment; and it would sustained, by reverses in other quarters? 
be infiuitely better to move a direct (hear, hear!) r l hat they had to meet 
adjournment, (if the opponents of the an enemy flushed with success, and con- 
motion wished to doit away entirely) fident of victory? (hear, hear!) Now 
which would, of course, take precedence he desired to know what gen. Ochterlony 
of all other questions. Under the pre- did, under circumstances so disadvanta- 
ge^ circumstances, he could not help geous ? Did he Dot alter the whole sys- 
slibmitting to the learned gent., whether tem of warfare ? Did he not concentrate 
it would not be better to reconsider the his forces, to attain the object he had in 
amendment, and to put it in a shape con- view ? Did he not persevere in prevent- 
sistent with the course usually taken in ing the enemy from receiving supplies, 
that and every other deliberative assem and, at length, compel him to attack the 
bly. British troops, instead of being attacked 

Mr. II, Jackson felt much obliged to by them in his strong holds? (hear, 
his hon, friend for setting him right when hear I) This plan succeeded. The enc- 
he was out of order. If his hon. friend my did attack his forces — he was repulsed 
would hand the motion and amendment and discomfited. Sir D. Ochterlony dis- 
to him, a moment’s time would be sufli- played the most consummate skill and 
cient to rectify the error. valour in the field. He lost not a mo- 

h\v r Haworth regretted exceedingly the ment. The enemy was followed up, 
tope in, which his hon. friends, on the sword in hand, and the Biitish troops 
right and left, had made their objections, took possession of his provinces. Sir D. 
The executive body was a delegated body, Ochterlony appeared to be as wise in the 
and was responsible for its proceedings : cabinet as valorous in the field. No soon- 
therpforc, if it acted improperly, it could er did the enemy propose terms of ac- 
he caUeti to account in a regular manner, commodation than he closed with them 
and ought not to be subject to hasty re- —and put an end to a war, the most 
marksi, the offspring pf momentary feel- bloody, the most expensive* and the most 
tug* (hear, hear!) Two objections had hazardous that we ever waged in India, 
been urged against the motion, — one After this short statement, what papers, 
founded on the form of the proceeding— he would ask, were warning? For his 
the other resulting from a feeling of deli- own part, he . acceded', with heart and 
cacy towards lord Moira, Wjtb respect hand, to the motion, (hear, hear!) 
to the form of proceeding, he at first Mr. H, Twiss said, . the speech which 
feared that ihp directors were deppitijig had just been delivered, had called the 
from tbp regular line i but >v,hen he look- attention of the proprietor to the real 
ed tp sect, 19 , and 20 , of the bye-laws, question before them, from which it had 
he found, ,they were complied with, and been directed by some pf the addresses 
that thp^Qursg pq W d was perfectly re- they had previously heard. Much had 
™^$ e <#pd ahjeptfop, that, ford been said, on this occasion about unani- 
Moira mentioned -on > this occa- mi/p— but, whenever he heard a great 

i 'fe i M ' Wfo .to, be t^ady fore- deal of talki about it* he. always suspected 

ley %i that ; it,, would be wanting* * What had 
JJJ® M i l Wi rdhTA-turs.vy^, i Wr, occurred this; day, fully verified the cog* 
1 wttfc rectye&f.of that suspicion. » The necyiurat 

Ak; proposition that had -been madtv/jycnt to 

government. The Rrmce Regent had con- disturb that upsoimUjy which probably 
ferred a very high honour on sir D, Och- would otherwise have prevailed* For 
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the purpose of enjoying unanimity here- 
after, the present was to be sacrificed. 
The hon- and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) hid > introduced what he (Mr. 
Twiss) eouceived had nothing to do with 
the question. He had brought forward 
the claims of the carl of Moira, which 
were totally distinct and different. He 
would not enter into that subject, not 
only because he was not prepared, but 
because it was wholly > irrelevant to the 
motion before the court. It appeared 
clear, however, that the aaalogies on 
which the opponents of the motion 
founded themselves were inapplicable. 
They contended, that the vote of thanks 
should always be given- to the command- 
er-in-chief, in the first instance, and not 
to the subordinate officer. He did not 
believe that this was a general custom ; 
but, if it were so, it would only come 
to this — that where a commanding officer 
had under him one who achieved what 
he directed, there the vote of thanks 
should be claimed by the superior. But 
that was not a case similar to the pre- 
sent, where the supeiior officer was com- 
mander-in-chief and governor-general. 
Because, when s : r D. Ochterlony had 
done all that rested with him, it could 
not be said, that lord Moira had also 
performed every thing that devolved upon 
him. The irovernor-general had not only 
to look to the operations in the field, he 
had also to wind up those in the cabinet. 
And, therefore, those who talked of the 
prematureness of the present question, 
had themselves recommended the most 
premature of all courses, 'lhe motion 
adverted to none hut military objects, 
and yet with that, those gentlemen re- 
quested tlte court to give a vote of thanks 
for the winding up of the war. Now, 
they could not tell whether it was ter- 
minated or uot— hostilities might have 
again broken out— and, until this point 
was settled on a broad and immovable 
basis, it would be wrong to thank lord 
Moira for that which probably might not 
at the time be effected. The bon. gent. 
(Mr. I). Kinnard) observed, that, during 
the peninsular war, votes of thanks were 
frequently given to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he being commander-in-chief. .That 
was very true— but, when he received 
those votes of thanks,* he had completed 
every thing connected with the specific 
acts for whi§li he was thus reward- 
ed^ When he had finished his mili- 
tary operations, he had nothing more 
to do— it was not for him, as for lord 
Moira, to wind up the war, and make a 
treaty of peace.' He, havlHg performed 
Certain acts, had no farther duties to exe- 
cute.' Surely this could not ! be considered 
a precedent for voting thanks to an indi- 
vnUsab* who, at the close of a War, pro- 
bably >taad- wany ulterior 'ttiewtres, to 
complete. > He agreed with thehon. gent, 
in thinking, that those person who by 


a just statement of facts, by the exami- 
nation of papers, by a constant attention 
to the 'forfos of their proceedings, could 
detect and point out deviations froth those 
forms, did 1 a very great service to that 
court ; and he conceived, if any informa- 
lity, with respect to the mode of adver- 
tising existed, in the present instance, a 
very great benefit would be derived from 
pointing it Out. Before he proceeded, he 
should be glad to know whether 'the pa- 
pers connected with this vote had been 
advertised ? ' ’ 1 

The Chairman— 11 There has been no 
advertisement— and there ought to have 
been none.” 

Mr. H. Twiss — Certainly the impres 
slon made on this court was, that a notice 
called for by the terms of the bye-laws 
had not been regularly given. If this 
had been the case, he should have felt, 
that what was lost of time now, by the 
discovery of such an informality, would 
be more than made up on future occasi- 
ons, by the regularity of their proceed- 
ings. But the fact was, that the pro- 
duction of papers was necessary, Only 
when a different species of grant was to 
be made. The ‘20th section of the bye- 
laws ordained, that where a gratuity of 
more than j£600 was called for, the report 
of the directors, stating their reasons for 
recommending It, should be laid before a 
general court; and that all the papers 
relative thereto, should also be produced, 
for the inspection of the proprietors. But 
gentlemen would do him the favour to 
recollect, that the bye-luws referred to 
three distinct species of grant. The 1st 
related to salaries, the 2d to pensions, 
and the 3d to gratuities. The first ap- 
plied to offices, the second to different 
services — the third to money given in the 
lump. Now, the present motion fell un- 
der the 19th section, which related to 
pensions— ami which required no reports, 
no papers. It only directed, that u every 
pension, amounting to more than i?600, 
should be laid before, and approvedby 
a general court summoned for that pur- 
pose, prior to its being made known to 
the board of control.’* Here there was 
not a single syllable abodt papers, re- 
port, or advertisement. But the ban. 
gent. (Mr. Hume) stepped out of that, 
section ; and, then, they found, that if 
something else had been done, Which Wax 
not donei then something that had hot 
been done, ought to have been done — 
(a huts' h) . He appealed to thCcoUrt, 
whether there was any thing ih the 19th 
section that called for* the production of 
papers ? Certainly 1 thCfe was nbt. " ^Tie 
forms under that section 1 having been 
strictly obeyed, all that the pourt' had to 
consider was, Whether they y^o llld' suffer 
those general htrits ahd vamie reqUMjfons 
to prevent them from tb Ji k brave 

officer, who had nobly performed all he 
was appointed to do, that recompense 
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which he had honourably earned ? 'Hie 
only thing, broached on the other side, 
which had the slightest reference to the 
question, was, that the court might, as 
the motion was now worded, be ootmnH* 
ting themselves to something like an ap- 
probation of the war, if they agreed to 
the resolution. Now, he would submit 
it to the candour of the hon. gent* (Mr. 
p. Kinnaird) for he knew he possessed 
some, whether it would not be a much 
fairer course, if he meant to take that 
objection, to have moved an amendment, 
comprizing all that granted by the original 
resolution, but omitting that part which 
implied an approbation of the war ? The 
grant to sir D. Ochterlony was fully de- 
served by him, whether the policy of the 
war was light or wrong. That was a 
question which could not shake his claim. 
If, at some future time, it was agreed, 
that the war teas improperly engaged in 
(which he was far from supposing) still 
the grant was fairly due for the brilliant 
services achieved by this distinguished 
officer. Therefore, the reasonable mode 
for all those gentlemen to pursue, who 
doubted the propriety of the war, would 
be, to move an amendment, giving to sir 
D. Ochterlony that which was stated in 
the resolution, but leaving out any thing 
that could be construed into an approba- 
tion of the war, that subject being more 
proper for future consideration. 

Mr. 5. Dixon observed, he should he 
very sorry if any thing he could say should 
give offence to his worthy friends below 
him. [Messrs. Hume, R. Jackson, and 
]>. Kinnaird.] For himself, he was a 
plain man — and, in that respect, like a 
great many others in the court, could 
understand a truth, much better, if fewer 
words were used to elucidate it. He 
admired ilia worthy friends — at least all 
they wished him to admire, their ad- 
dress and oratory. But he must say, 
that, if he ©nee lost sight of their argu- 
ments* even tor a single minute, when 
he returned he found them every where 
but where he left them. — (a laugh) Now, 
with respect to the question before the 
court, that air D. Ochterlony had done 
hi 4 duty> no doubt could exist in their 
minds, if the court, then, were impress- 
ed with this feeling, was it right for 
them to postpone doing their's , because 
something may arise out of certain pa- 
pers, though not at all connected with 
him?. As to the policy of the war, he 
had nothing to do with it. A soldier or 
a sailor might achieve great deeds in a war 
verytfeolishly and unadvisedly entered in- 
to pond; although the person who occa- 
sioned. it . might deserve censure, yet the 
indirktaal) wfho was employed to support 
it,' ought not t* participate dm the punish*- 
uieali of his misconduct. lie thought it 
would die: premature -to vote thanks to 
lord Moira* until they had decided on the 
policy of the war j they would be placed 


in a very auk ward predicament, if thejr 
now approved of his conduct, and after- 
wards* when it came fully before them, 
they should find ifc blameable instead of 
praiseworthy. The hob. gtfut. (Mr. Kin- 
naird) said, that thanks had been fre- 
quently voted to the duke of Wellington, 
while on the Peninsula.' That might be 
so ; but the two ease* were entirely dif- 
ferent He had said before; and hd would 
say now, that he never heard Of the ac- 
cession of provinces to our Kast-India 
territory, without feeling pain instead of 
pleasuro ; for in proportion as our em- 
pire in India was extended, the less pow- 
erful would the company be. Ilfs learn- 
ed friend had stated, that the directors 
could not, with propriety, move for a 
reward to any individual acting under a 
governor-general or commander-in-chief, 
without first noticing the superior officer. 
They had numberless instances, in Eng- 
lish history, where a different course was 
pursued. The great victory of the Nile 
was achieved by a squadron detached 
from the fleet commanded by lord 8t. Vin- 
cent; honours were conferred on lord 
Nelson, while earl St. Vincent was not 
mentioned. On this principle he wotth! 
vote for the resolution. He hoped bis 
worthy friend (Mr. Jackson) would not 
feel offended at what he was about, to say. 
He considered him as his polar star in 
that court, but if he found him to be a 
mere word-catcher, he certainly would 
not esteem him so much as he had done. 
The worthy chairman must feel himself 
in the most extraordinary situation, if 
every word uttered from the chair was to 
be watched in the way he had often re- 
marked. It was most unfair to catch up 
every word that fell from an individual $ 
for the purpose of construing it into a 
meaning that was never contemplated. 
This day they had heard the hon. chair- 
man charged with having thrown out a 
reflection against individuals, which lit) 
firmly believed, was by no means intend- 
ed. He hoped such traps for word* 
would, in future, be discouraged. 

Mr. Kinnaird rose to order. 

Mr. Divan, “ I threw this out, gene- 
rally, if you wish to trite it to yourself, 
I cannot help it.” 

Mr. Kinnaird said, it was rather a 
hard expression, to say, that any indi- 
vidual sat there for the purpose of catch- 
ing words. What he had said, was in com- 
plete pursuance of his argument* He had 
asserted, that the motion was calculated 
to cast reflections, since it tended' to 
shew, that a single officer had been se- 
lected from the rest of the army. 

The Chairman. “ I must be allowed 
to say, that there was no necessity few* 
calling the hon. proprietor to order.** 

Mr. Dixon proceeded. — He thought 
they might, this day, give their thanks, 
and confer a reward on air D. Ochterlony, 
without casting any imputation on the 
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conduct of lord Moira, or of any other 
person. 

The Chairman said, he wished to throw 
in au observation, that would put an end 
to any fear lest the resolution should 
pkxigc the proprietors to an approbation 
of the war. The ho*, proprietor (Mr, 
Kionaird) had quoted the words ** after 
the capture of provinces, important to 
them,” which he seemed to think implied 
an opinion in favour of the war. That, 
however, was not the case. The pro- 
vinces were spoken of as being important, 
not to as the hon. gent, supposed, 
but to the enemy. The sentence ran thus, 
“ in consideration of sir D, Ochterlony’s 
eminent services— by which the honour 
of the British arms was upheld, and the 
memy, after the capture of extensive pro- 
vinces, important to Mem, were obliged 
to sue for peace.” Enemy was the ante- 
cedent word — and, therefore, this mem- 
ber of the sentence could not be construed 
to express any opinion as to the propriety 
of the war. That question was still to 
be decided. The resolution did not in- 
clude any thing unnecessary — it was in- 
tended to point out general Ochterlony *s 
services in having subdued those pro- 
vinces. 

The hon. Mr. Elphinstone perfectly 
concurred in the motion. The war had 
been carried on in a most skilful manner. 
As to the policy in which it originated, 
that was a question entirely separate from 
the one before the court. He was, how- 
ever, perfectly convinced of the necessity 
of the war. It could not be avoided, un- 
less the company meant to sit down con- 
tent under the most flagrant injuries. 

Mr. Jackson here handed in the altered 
amendment. It was read by the clerk, 
ae follows 1 u That this court, though 
it retains a high sense of the merits and 
services of sir D. Ochterlony, thinks it 
expedient to defer the consideration of 
this question, until the proprietors have 
read the document, on which the direc- 
tors have founded the report now before 
them.” 

Mr. P. Moore said, when he came down 
tothecourtthatday, he thought he should 
give a silent vote in approbation of the 
motion— for he did not think it possible 
to take any exception to the merits of 
that gallant officer^ who was the subject 
of the vote$ and he was happy to find 
that the high opinion of his services, so 
general out of doors, was to firmly sup- 
ported within their wells.* His merits 
stood unimpeaebed— and> on the same 
principle, he trusted, tliat the gentlemen 
near him would not impeaeh tins grataity 
about to be bestowed on this gallant offi- 
cer. He would ask gentlemen, what 
farther Information they could expect to 
bare- at- any future period ? Several of 
the** < had examined documents 1 on this 
subject, and what did they tell the court ? • 
Did they take an exception to the conduct 


of sir D, Ochterlony ? No j they praised, 
in , the highest degree, those services 
which had r been so often stated. What- 
ever his opinion uright he of the rise, 
progress, character and management of 
the war, with these the conduct of Bir D. 
Ochterlony could have no concern. To 
place his argument in the strongest point 
of view, he would assume that it was 
vexatious in its origin, ruinous in its 
tendency, unjust in its progress, and dis- 
graceful to those who occasioned it. Al- 
lowing all this, it would only raise the 
merits of sir D. Ochterlony higher than 
they were — because, under such disad- 
vantages, he had brought the war to a 
happy termination. Now, what had this 
vote to do with the conduct of lord Moira ? 
Those who supposed that it had, said, 
“ sir David Ochterlony’s merits are so 
great that lie is entitled to this reward- 
hut let us wait for a fortnight, and per- 
haps we shall find out something that 
will overturn it l ” This certainly was not 
a very generous proceeding — and he was 
convinced it would not succeed. He had 
not read the dispatches on this subject j 
but had received accounts from persons 
in India, who stated the merits of this 
gallant officer to be above all praise. In- 
dividuals of his (Mr. M.’s) owu family 
had served under him. Some of them 
had fallen — but it was a consolation 
to the survivor to know that they had 
done their duty. It should not be for- 
gotten, that sir David Ochterlony had 
devoted himself to the service of the com- 
pany, and to no other. He was one of 
those distinguished men who had been 
reared, as it were, in that great military 
school, India, that school, the pupils of 
which had superceded every other class, 
wherever they had been employed. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins requested per- 
mission to detain the court for a few 
moments, with the hope, that what he 
should submit would tend to remove every 
obstacle to the most complete unani- 
mity of sentiment. That the court was 
unanimous upon the basis of the dis- 
cussion, there could be no doubt, for 
every opinion expressed was favourable 
to the grant proposed j it Was to be la- 
mented, therefore, that any immaterial 
shade of difference should interrupt that 
unison which ought to prevail. The ge- 
neral discussion seemed to turn upon re- 
gulations which were supposed to bind 
the court. It was not the gift itself, but 
the mode in which the proposition was 
recommended to be carried into effect, 
and the manner in Which it Was inherit- 
ed for approbation. H4s lektmed' friend 
(Mir. Jackson) had entered hie objection, 
merely with a view So the expression of 
his feeling » upon the manner ofi > proceed- 
ing to carry the resolution into’* effect. 
He thought that upon ■ thisy aud dpon all 
other occafcions of the like kina, the 
court ought to have laid before it the 
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proper evidence of the merits of the in- 
dividual to whom remuneration was to 
be given. All that the learned gentleman 
desired to do, was to impose that check 
upon the proceedings and conduct of the 
court, which the laws of the company 
justified ; and such as an anxious regard 
to the regularity of the future proceed- 
ings of the court seemed to require. By 
the laws of the company, the court had 
a right to insist upon that regularity in 
their proceedings which could afford them 
the best means of due consideration upon 
the question submitted to them. In 
claiming this privilege, no blame could 
be attributed to any gentleman. As it 
was admitted that it was reasonable and 
proper when the proprietors were called 
upon to make a grant for ordinary pur- 
poses, that they should have the fullest 
information respecting the grounds of 
such grant, and the most ample time to 
deliberate upon the proposition, surely 
it could not be denied that a question re- 
lative to the grant of a pension for the 
reward of services , was entitled at least 
to the same sort of consideration. If a 
simple grant of £000 to an officer, as a 
remuneration for the loss of his baggage 
by shipwreck, icquired the deliberation 
of two general courts, before the grant 
could be affirmed ; how much stionger 
did that rule apply to a case where a 
pension of £1000 per annum was to be 
voted? Still he thought the propiictors 
had no right to complain of the manner 
in which this subject was now brought 
before the court ; but he (Mr. A.) would 
ask, whether there was not enough in 
the present instance, to entitle the court 
to consider whether the bye-law might 
not be too rigidly eufoiced in some cases, 
and whether it might not be expedient 
at some future time to alter it. It was 
4n this point of view that his learned 
friend had felt himself justified iu the in- 
terposition, which had in some trifling 
degree impeded the unanimity of the 
court. As to the bye-law, there was no 
doubt that the court of dilectors had 
done their duty most coriectly in the 
manner of bringing the subject forward, 
— all the necessary forniB of the law had 
been complied with : and upon this point 
he should be sorry that his learned friend 
should stand too strictly upon forms. 
The grace of the reward would be much 
diminished by delay. Heartily wishing, 
therefore, for the most perfect unanimi- 
ty, he hoped bis learned friend would 
withdraw his amendment. It was ad- 
mitted that the gallant officer had dis- 
charged his duty honourably and merito- 
riously, and with such grounds to pro- 
ceed upon, and with such general feelings 
of unanimity as seemed to prevail in the 
court, he had not the least doubt that the 
proposition would meet with die utmost 
cordiality from every man. ( Hear , hear!) 
Mr. R . Jackson said, that before he 


acquiesced in the wishes of his friend the 
worthy magistrate, he must beg to say a 
few words in explanation, with a view 
of recalling the attention of the court to 
the real state of the question. • 

Mr. Twiss interposed, and said, that 
as the lion, and learned gent, had already 
spoken once on the snbject, it was not 
consistent with the usual rules of debate 
to allow to any gent, a secomi speech up- 
on the same question, 'l'he motion for 
adjournment ought to take precedence. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins having made a 
direct request to his hon. and learned 
friend, with a view to an object which 
must be interesting to every gent, pre- 
sent, namely, the unanimity of this day’.* 
proceedings, he hoped his learned friend 
might be permitted to state what he 
thought necessary by way of explanation 
or justification of the part he had taken 
in the debate. This indulgence seemed 
the more reasonable, when the learned 
gent, appeared lo indicate a wish to ac- 
quiesce in every thing which tended to 
produce an unanimous feeling in the court. 

Mr. It. Jackson resumed. He was sen- 
sible of having already trespassed upon 
the time of the court ; but he hoped not 
unnecessarily nor uselessly, and in rising 
for the second time, he assured the court, 
that he had neither taste nor inclination, 
to engage much more of their attention. 
It did appear to him, however, to be 
necessary, to call the recollection of the 
court for a few moments to the simple 
state of the question, and this only in 
justification of himself. The* court, he 
hoped, would do him the justice to recol- 
lect, that in the onset, he did not suggest 
anything in derogation of the bye-law; 
or of the course pursued by the court of 
diicctors. He had admitted, that so far 
as a just compliance with the regulations 
of the company went, they had done their 
duty. All he was desirous of impressing - 
upon the court, was, that there did not 
seem to be any well-founded distinction 
between a gratuity and a pension, as far 
as related to the mode in which proposi- 
tions of this kind were brought under 
the consideration of the court. He did 
venture to consider, upon general princi- 
ples, that the bye-laws in this respect 
might beneficially be brought under re- 
consideration. Without predicting, how- 
ever, that this was a case, which called 
upon the court to be very pice in the ap- 
plication of precise and formal rules ; and 
going along with the feelings of his hon. 
friend the worthy magistrate, and agree- 
ing with another hon. friend, who was a 
member of the committee of bye-laws, 
and entertaining the confident hope and 
expectation which he did, that something 
would be done, by way of security to 
the court with regard to the subject 
of pensions; he did not feel himself 
justified in persevering in his objection.. 
After several further observations on the 
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expedience of two general courts iu cases, 
Mr. Jackson concluded with saying, that 
most heartily did he enter bis sentiments 
of applause on behalf of gen. Ochter- 
lony ; and though he had ventured to in- 
ter pose In the way observed upon, he 
must still state it to be his most entire 
conviction, that it would be wise and ex- 
pedient ; — that it would be the soundest 
and most constitutional course, to have 
laid before the court, the means of in- 
forming them of the general wisdom and 
validity of the measure proposed. But if 
the purposes of expediency were answered 
as his lion, friend the worthy magistrate 
had so truly stated ; — if a great portion 
of the gentlemen present felt satisfied of 
the wisdom of the grant, it would ill be- 
come him to stand up and interpose any 
obstacle in the way of the general wishes 
of the court. It was extremely gratify- 
ing ta his feelings to find, that he still 
had the honour of beiug the polar star of 
his learned friend, and he would assure 
him with the greatest good humour, that 
lie hoped he should dver continue entitled 
to the same honour \ and notwithstand- 
ing the open attack made upon him, ho 
would endeavour to summon up all the 
good humour, — all the taciturnity , that 
his learned friend meant to recommend, 
and reply to no part of that attack ; but 
leave the court, the public, and his coun- 
try at large to judge whether a life of 
self -denial, such as his had been, did or 
did not entitle him to their approbation 
or their censure. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by withdrawing his 
amendment. 

The original question was then put, 
and carried nan, con. 

DtsylMLlFICATlONS roil DIRECTORS. 

Mi*. Haworth rose, and said, that the 
motion most prominent in this day's pro- 
ceedings being disposed of, he begged 
to call to the recollection of the court, 
the circnmstance of his having given no- 
tice of a motion for this day, for submit- 
ting a resolution to the purport and effect, 
“ That no person holding any office or 
place of emolument under the crown 
should be eligible to become a director of 
the East- India Company.” Feeling that 
this was a matter of considerable delica- 
cy, it could not but be with reluctance 
that he would take updn him the task of 
introducing such a proposition. Under- 
standing, however, that the subject was 
about to be tak*$ under the consideration 
of a committee, to whom it had been 
submitted, it was with great satisfaction 
that he now acquainted the court, that 
for the present ha waived his motion, 
and should not give the court any trouble 
upon the subject. 

WAft Hi NAT AWL. 

Mr.' M. J ask son rose, and said, that 
his next motion would be oat relating in 
»ome degree to the resolution which had 
Asiatic Jioum.— No. I. 
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just passed, namely, for the production 
of ail dispatches from lord Moira from 
the commencement of the late war, down 
to the last dispatches received from his 
lordship upon that subject. Trusting 
that no opposition would be made to 
this motion he ooncludcd by moving. 

That there be laid before this court 
copies of all dispatches from earl Moira, 
from the commencement of the late war 
in India, to the last dispatches on the 
subject, except such as are of a private 
nature," 

The Chairman requested to know from 
the hon. and learned gent, whether in 
this motion he meaut to include all the 
dispatches which had been received from 
India, and sent out in answer thereto 
upon the subject of the late war ? 

Mr. Jackson said he by no means wish- 
ed that any dispatches of a private nature 
should be laid before the proprietors. All 
he desired was the production of such 
papers as the directors in their discretion 
thought sufficient to throw ample light 
upon the subject. It would be sufficient 
for his piu pose if it was generally under- 
stood, either as an intimation from the 
chair, or by private understanding, that 
the papers weieopen to those proprietor# 
who had any inclination to read them. 

The Chairman wished to know at 
what time, it was the wish of the hon. 
gent, that the papas alluded to should 
be produced ? 

Mr. Jackson said he was persuaded it 
uas the general wish of the court, to 
fall in with the perfect convenience of 
the court of director*. He should pre- 
sume that the papers were already in a 
state of collation, and might with little 
inconvenience be submit ted at an early sea- 
son to the inspection of the proprietors. 

The Chairman tlicu requested to know 
whether it was the intention of the learn- 
ed gentleman to piopose that these pa- 
pers be advertised ? 

Mr. Jackson said lie had not any in- 
tention personally of that sort. He ap- 
prehended that liis object could be com- 
pletely attained if fiee access to them 
were permitted to those proprietors who 
had zeal and industry enough upon the 
subject to come down to the house and 
read them. He had no objection to say 
candidly, that he had not the most distant 
intention of taising any impression on 
one side or the other j but was rflerely 
desirous of having the papers submitted 
to the judgment and calm consideration 
of all gentlemen who werb dbsfroufc of 
haring authentic information ‘upon 4 tfm 
important question, respecting the expe- 
diency, the policy ahd' ttife mfoaagdnMmt 
of the late war. For hi# OWfi paw he toad 
no intention of making any formalviftb* 
tion upon th^stibjbdt| Sl ttor«'di<F toe ! wWi 
to excite any inipra&fstort «g»n tlfeddfcds 
of gentle mett, tfc to Hi* Wdtitr vf de- 
Vo l, I. Sf 
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merit* of the noble lord, He should 
certainly suspend his Anal judgment 
upon this important question, until he 
had the most ample materials of form- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion. But in 
saying thus much he begged not to be 
understood as intimating any thing like a 
censure upon the conduct of the noble 
k>frd. On the contrary, the inclination 
of his present opinion, founded as it was 
upon what he had already seen, was fa- 
vourable to that distinguished nobleman. 
It was his Arm belief that lord Moira was 
highly deserving of every thing that could 
bet said in his praise. All he desired for 
the present was, the means of forming a 
sound and dispassionate judgment. If, 
therefore, the court of directors would 
suffer the papers, to which he alluded, to 
lie on the table, that would completely 
answer the end of his motion. 

The Chairman said that if the motion 
was confined merely to the dispatches re- 
ceived/row lord Moira, as appeared to be 
the fact, it would exclude materials most 
important, to the end mentioned by the 
hon. and learned gent., namely a sound 
and impartial judgmeut. It was impor- 
tant that the dispatches sent by the direc- 
tory to lord Moira in answer to his should 
also be produced ; for the latter were the 
key to the former. He therefore sug- 
gested, that the dispatches to which lord 
Moira's were answers should be included 
in the motion. 

Mr. Jackson had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that he should be much gratified in 
complying with the wishes of the hon. 
Chairman. For his own part, so far from 
having the slightest wish to exclude the 
dispatches sent to lord Moira from the 
court of directors, he was much obliged 
by the suggestion that had fallen from the 
chair ; and with the greatest pleasure he 
would amend his motion, by adding the 
words, “ and all dispatches from the 
court of directors in answer thereto.” 

Mr. K. $miih thought there was no 
occasion for any formal motion upon the 
aubject. In his judgment it would be 
quite sufficient if the court had an assu- 
rance from the chair, that the papers al- 
luded to would be open to the perusal of 
such members, as thought proper to take 
the trouble of referring to them, without 
putting the company to the enormous ex- 
pense of printing voluminous documents, 
which might or might not be read, just 
w it suited the convenience or taste of 
those for whom they were printed. The 
personal convenience of the proprietors 
would be completely satisfied, if there 
was a distinct understanding that the pa- 
pers were within reach of the proprietors, 
and for all persons desirous of access to 
them., 

ItUtnks TO LORD MOIRA, 

Mr. P, 3(6*8 wished to know from 
the hon. Chairman, whether it was the 
intention of the court of directors to pro- 


pose a vote of thanks to earl Moira and 
the army serving in the late war in India. 

The Chairman said in answer, that it 
would be premature to answer any ques- 
tion of that nature. No inttruptions had 
been given him from the court of directors 
upon that subject. 

NAPAUL WAR. 

Mr. Twits wished to know of his honor- 
able and learned friend whether it was 
his intention to ground any motion of his 
own upon the dispatches, for which he 
had moved, after they should be produced 
and read ? 

Mr. R. Jackson said that with all the 
respect he felt for his hon. and learned 
friend he did not think himself called upon 
to answer his question. But he would an- 
swer his learned friend in the way which 
would be most pleasant to his learned 
friend, namely, by saying, that, he (Mr. J.) 
was in full expectation that a motion 
upon this subject would originate with 
those honorable persons who represented 
the court of proprietors, as the executive 
power of the company. He was in ex- 
pectation that a debt of gratitude would 
be paid to lord Moira, and he was sure 
that when such motion should be made 
it would call down an echo of plaudits 
from all quarters of the court. Any mo- 
tion on his (Mr. J's) part certainly should 
not be a motion adverse to the noble lord. 

Mr Twits said, that it was in anticipa- 
tion of the answer he had received, that 
he had troubled his hon. and learned 
friend with the question ; for it did ap- 
pear to him (Mr. T.) to be the usual course 
of all bodies of this description, to wait 
till any matter of a public nature, should 
be wound up, before it was required of 
the executive body to produce the grounds 
upon which the motion could be made. 
It might be very inconvenient to press 
the executive body to lay before the gene- 
ral body of proprietors, copies of dispatch- 
es upon any given question, until the whole 
affair to which the circumstance related was 
adjusted. Indeed it would be a contra- 
vention of the duty of the executive power 
to do any thing of this kind hastily and 
without much consideration. It was but 
a proper degree of respect on the part of 
the proprietors to wait until the execu- 
tive power were in a condition to lay 
before them the grounds upon which a 
motion could fairly be made ; and there 
were many reasons of expediency and 
discretion which would not justify the 
directors in laying some of the documents 
required, open to the inspection of the 
proprietors a^ large. 

Mr. R . Jackson said he was willing'to 
alter his motion to any shape most agree- 
able to the court j or if his learned friend 
meant to oppose the motion, he would, 
to the best of his ability, endeavour to 
answer his objections j but he must first 
move it. The motion was, “ that there 
be laid before the court all dispatches 
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received from earl Moira to the court of 
directors, from the commencement of the 
late war, to the last dispatches received 
from his lordship upon that subject : to- 
gether with such dispatches as had been 
sent by the court of directors to his lord- 
ship, excepting such as from their nature 
require secresy.” The hon. Chairman was 
pleased to ask him (Mr. J.) whether it 
was his wish that these papers should be 
advertised generally, according to the 
usual course with respect to the company's 
dispatches. Where there were dispatches 
on both sides, he believed it to be the uni- 
form practice to advertise them, when 
they related to a question necessary to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
proprietors. Certainly, he (Mr. J.) was 
the last person in the court who would 
press any thing disagreeable to the feelings 
of the court of directors ; but he begged 
to state that in making this motion, he 
had not merely the convenience of the 
proprietors now present, in view, but he 
looked to the convenience also of those 
who were absent. He was not desirous 
however, of carrying his motion farther 
than the personal convenience of the pro- 
pietors seemed to require. If these papers 
were open to the use of the proprietors, 
the object of his motion would be answered. 

The Chairman thought that the court 
could not be put in possession of the 
means of forming a complete view of the 
subject now alluded to, until further dis- 
patches, expected, had arrived from lord 
Moira ; therefore, even supposing that 
all the dispatches now in possession of 
the company were left open to the view 
of the court of proprietors, they would 
not give the court that complete iusight 
necessary to the proper understanding of 
the subject. 

Mr. Twits opposed the motion altoge- 
ther and deprecated the idea of calling for 
papers by instalments , when, by little 
delay, the whole of the papers necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject, might 
with propriety and convenience, be laid 
before the court. It was impossible for 
the court to form a connected, rational, 
and sound judgment upon papers pro- 
duced by piecemeal. Beside the inoon- 
venience and the injury which might arise 
to the interests of the company, he 
thought no good could be derived from 
the production of papers in an Incomplete 
form. In the house of commons, the 
minister was extremely cautious of pro- 
ducing detached papers upon any given 
subject, pending ncgociations connected 
with the public welfare. It was not the 
practice of that house to require papers 
t priori unless strong grounds were made 
out. It would be wise for the executive 
authorities of the company to imlfcte that 
practice upon occasions of the like kind. 

The hon. D. Kinn&lra submitted, that 
the time had now arrived when the court 
of proprietors had a right to expect the 


fullest information upon the circumstan- 
ces and conduct of that war which had 
now come to a termination. It was com- 
petent for them to know whether the 
terms of peace which had been granted to 
the enemy were or were not advantageous 
to the company. The hon. and learned 
gentleman’s reasoning did not apply to the 
present case. This was a complete and 
determined transaction, and the court of 
directors had it in their power to give eve- 
ry information which the court of pro- 
prietors could require. No injury to the 
public service of the company would hap- 
pen from the disclosure of such circum- 
stances as had come to the knowledge of 
the directors. If the war had been in- 
complete, or if any negociations were 
going on between the company and the 
enemy, there might then be a just apolo- 
gy for making premature communications, 
which would be injurious to the common 
cause. But no such reason could now be 
urged in opposition to the motion. The 
proprietors were in a fit state to receive 
information, and the directors were in a 
condition to give it. There was no pre- 
tence for suggesting that the proprietors 
would make an ill use of any communica- 
tion which the directors might think pro- 
per to make upon the subject. The hon. 
gent’s, reference to the practice of the 
house of commons had no sort of force as 
it respected the present question; for 
the hon. and learned gent's, observation 
applied to cases where it would be impru- 
dent to disclose information touching 
treaties at the time depending ; and no 
man could doubt the reasonableness of re- 
sisting applications for premature informa- 
tion under such circumstances. He hoped 
and trusted that the directors in comply- 
ing with what was now required would 
have no reason to refer it to a concession; 
by which no injury could possibly be done. 
It was important the proprietors should 
know something of the history of that 
war, which was now brought to a state 
of conclusion, — that they should know 
something of the terms of that peace 
which had been concluded. If the hon.. 
and learned gent, had any well grounded 
reason for opposition upon this subject, 
he hoped he would reserve his opposition 
until some future occasion, when a mo- 
tion should be made upon the subject; 
but he confessed he could not understand 
the reason for opposing a motion, the 
object of which was to obtain full informa- 
tion upon the subject to which the atten- 
tion of the court was directed. 

The Chairman said It had been sugges- 
ted to him from a respectable quarter 
that if it were allowed to lay these pa- 
pers before the proprietors, there would 
be great difficulty in selecting t&ose which 
were really important from those which 
might be considered as immaterial. It 
was impossible to define the importance 
of any particular paper. In the desire 
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however, which the court had of com- 
municating every information in their 
power to the proprietors, he saw no rea- 
son fo. publishing the contents of these 
papers to the world. Although it ap- 
peared to him to be premature 1 to publish 
these papers, he at the same time had no 
objection that they should be exhibited at 
the house, for the use of such proprie- 
tors as chose to read them. To this pro- 
position he had no objection to agree. 

The question was then put, and upon 
the shew of hands it was negatived. 

MR. SHF.RSON AND MR. COOKE. 

. The Chairman now liegged to call the 
attention of the couit to what an ho- 
norable gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird), in 
the commencement of this day’s business, 
had referred to, namely, as to what re- 
lated to Mr. Cooke, If that honourable 
gentleman had not put any question to 
the chair in that stage of the proceedings, 

, it was his (the chairman’s) intention to 
have offered a word upon the present state 
of that subject. It would be recollected 
that there was a motion made, that the 
resolutions regarding that proceeding 
should be read. Within the last week or 
ten days some honoiahle gentlemen en- 
quired if any further papers were in the 
possession of the court of directors, with 
regard to that subject. The answer re- 
turned was, that there were further pa- 
pers, hut that they were in an incomplete 
state, in consequence of what had passed 
between the court of directors and the 
board of coutroul. It was true that a 
communication had been made to the 
hoard of coutroul upon this subject, and 
he believed the question had undergone 
consideration before that board, but what 
the result of their deliberation was the 
couit of dilectors avcic not at present 
disiiuctly apprised. This morning, how- 
ever, just before the sitting of the court, 
a letter was received from the board of 
coutroul, in answer to one written to 
them by the court of direotors upon the 
subject of Mr. Cooke’s affaiis. Hut it 
was impossible for the court ol directors 
to enter into the consideration of that 
letter this morning, for there was nor 
time for it before the hour at which he 
(the chairman) was obliged to take the 
chair ; but most certainly the court would 
enter into the subject on an eaily day, 
and sec what this letter contained ; and 
he. (the honourable chairman) had no ob- 
jection, for one, to say, that as far as 
the proceedings had gone ujmn this sub- 
ject, they might be open to the inspec- 
tion of members. At present be was not 
Able to state any thing upon the subject 
for the inhumation ot the court, until 
vie answer alluded to was 'considered. 
Probably that communication would af- 
ford. a Mitistyctoiy answer upon the sub* 
^ject., .AH that the court o < directors had 
to do was, to bring forward the corres- 
pondence which had take® place between 


them and the board of controul. At 
present the directors were in a state of 
sixpence upon the subject ; but, as far 
as the documents went, as far as they 
were completed, they were fatrly open to 
rhe inspection of the lion, member who 
had mentioned the question, or any other 
lion, proprietor who might have a desire 
to see the progress which had been made. 
The hon. 1 ). Kinnaird said he was not 
disposed to exact any information upon 
the subject, which would tend to embar- 
rass the court of directors. They would, 
he was sure, feel every wish to further the 
views entertained by the members of the 
court of proprietors upon this interest- 
ing subject ; and he was also sure the 
diteetors would recollect that they had 
communicated to the propiietary the 
letter which had been sent out to iudia, 
containing a paragraph in furtherance of 
the resolution of this court to reinstate 
Mr. Sherson in his offices, and to pro- 
cure his return to the favour of the go- 
vernment of Madras, Subsequent to that 
time, another part of the same question, 
he meant the conduct of Mr. Cooke, had 
been under the consideration of the court ; 
and it would not be forgotten by the 
honourable chairman that the reason 
given for not entering into a resolution 
at once upon Mr. Cooke's conduct, in 
April or May last, was, that lie (the 
hon. chairman) thought it would be pie- 
maturc to form any resolution at that 
time upon the subject * and the hon, 
chairman intimated to the court, that 
the government of Madras had taken up 
the subject, and would, no doubt, act 
upon it, and that he (the hon. chairman) 
expected dispatches home by the next 
ship. In the result, however, it turned 
out that those expectations were disap- 
pointed, for no dispatches had as yet ar- 
rived. No man could doubt that it would 
be highly conducive to the interests of 
the company, as far as the administra- 
tion of justice was concerned, if by the 
earliest ship that should go out to India, 
the order for restoring the much injured 
Mr. Sherson to favour, had been accom- 
panied by an order to inquire into the 
conduct of Mr. Cooke. It was desirc- 
able, therefore, that as little time as 
possible should be lost in sending out a 
paragraph to desire that the most strict 
inquiry sliowld be instituted iuto the con- 
duct of that gentleman, whose behaviour 
had been productive of so much misery 
and ruin to the unhappy gentleman in 
question. A debt of justice was due to 
Mr. Sherson, not merely in his complete 
restitution 10 favour to office, but in the 
punishment of the author of bis misfor- 
tune. was glad to And that in the 
founer respect, steps had been taken to 
do Mr. Sherson justice, but he now col- 
lected from the- chair that with respect 
to the latter object, it was still under the 
consideration bf the court of directors, 
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aud that consequently no paragraph had 
as yet gone out to India respecting Mr. 
Cooke. Some discussion it seemed 
had taken place between the board 
of control and the court of directors up- 
on the subject of Mr. Sherson’s misfor- 
tunes. lie hoped and expected, however, 
that as little delay as possible would take 
place in doing ample justice to that gen- 
tleman. There was no doubt of the feel- 
ing of the board of controul upon this 
subject ; — they would, lie was sure, come 
to this court and support the directory in 
whatever measure they thought necessary 
to adopt. In all events he (Mr. K.) most 
earnestly deprecated every thing like de- 
lay, in carrying into effect that which 
strict justice seemed to require. He ho- 
ped every thing would be done for Mr. 
Sherson in the way of restriction on the 
one hand, and of justice upon his oppres- 
sors on the other. There was only one 
other observation he had to make, name- 
ly, that as the court of directors had 
been pleased to communicate to the pro- 
prietors, the paragraph which had been 
sent out respecting Mr. Sherson, he hoped 
the like act of deference would be paid to 
the feelings and judgment of the couit 
with respect to the paragraph intended to 
be sent out relative to the proceedings 
against M r. Cooke. He hoped the terms of 
the paragraph would lie submitted to their 
consideration as in the former instance. 

The Chairman begged to say, in an- 
swer to what had fallen from the hou. 
gent, that with regard to the suppo- 
sed delay that had taken place us to 
the proposition of the court’s sending 
out dispatches, respecting Mr. Cooke, 
he could only observe, that thcie was no 
intention on the part of the couit of di- 
rectors, to delay what ought to be done 
in that gentleman’s case a single moment 
longer than was avoidable. There was 
more difficulty in coming to a satisfactory 
judgment upon the subject, than the hon. 
member seemed to think. So long as the 
court of di tcc tors were acting under that 
discretionary power, with which they 
were vested, in order to enable them to 
discharge their duties properly, they 
would discharge them according to the 
best means they had of forming their 
judgment. After the couit of directors 
took time to consider what opinion they 
ought to form, to the terms in which 
their dispute ought to bo framed, it was 
in the usualscourse of business, that their 
dispatch sliould be submitted to the board 
of revision. Their dispatch was altered in 
such a way by the board of revision, that 
the court of .directors could not agree to 
send it out in that shape ; and they thought 
it necessary to consult the law authorities 
upon tbe question. That p’oceeding, of 
course, occupied more time ; and the re- 
sult of such reference to tlie law authori- 
ties was the communication of that result 
to the board of controul. The board had 


now, as he had already mentioned, re- 
turned theiropinion, but the court of direc- 
tors had not had time as yet to consider 
that opinion. After aU these proceedings, 
he hoped the matter was now arrived at 
its ultimate stage, when the court of di- 
rectors could come to a definitive resolu- 
tion. Most certainly they had no inten- 
tion of delaying the proceedings to be 
adopted a single lmur longer than neces- 
sary, They had already a good deal of 
trouble and difficulty upon the subject ; 
aud however Long the delay might seem to 
some gentlemen, they had an important 
and responsible duty, to discharge which 
no circumstances, however apparently 
pressing, should induce them to waive. 
The gentlemen who seemed to think that 
this was a matter of course, might 
think otherwise, if they knew the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves upon 
the subject. It was impossible at pre- 
sent to say what would be done ; but 
most certainly when the court of directors 
came to make up the whole account, 
they would do that which the exercise of 
their best discretion and consideration 
should dictate \ assuring the court that 
they had an anxious desire to do what 
was right, consistently with the regular 
and approved course of proceeding. The 
hon. gent, had alluded to what had fallen 
from him (the hon. Chairman) on a former 
occasion, in a ministerial capacity, when 
the court of proprietors passed a resolu- 
tion respecting Mr. Sherson. Certainly 
the court of directors had a right to ex- 
ercise their own discretion as to what 
should he done in a ease of this descrip- 
tion. They knew no masters to direct 
them in the course of their duty, and, 
in readily obeying the suggestion of the 
court of proprietors, they were not to be 
considered as obeying the orders of a su- 
perior power, but as doing that which 
they conceived to be right and proper. 
Ct was not the course of business in that 
court for the proprietors to be permitted 
to alter the dispatclies of the court of di- 
rectors. There was no order of the 
court, or bye-law, authorising such a 
practice. As long as the matter was left 
to them they would exercise their sound- 
est discretion, and form their resolutions 
upon the best materials they could ob- 
tain ; but it was for them, and them 
only, to determine what ought to be 
done. He concluded by repeating, that 
there slwuld be as little delay as possible 
in coming to a final judgment upon the 
subject ; but he assured the court that 
any anxiety to press the directors upon 
the subject, so for from hastening, would 
delay their determination. 

Mr. Kiimaird wished to know whether 
it was to be understood that the proprie- 
tors, in this instance, «« in the former, 
would be made acquainted with the pa- 
ragraph, which the directors intended to 
send out respecting Mr, Cooke ? 
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The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Kinnaird gave notice that it was 
probable he should suggest some addition 
to the paragraph, when it was laid before 
the court. 

The Chairman requested that the hon. 
member would not mistake the matter. 
No doubt, whatever paragraph the court 
of directors chose to adopt, would be 
submitted to the proprietors ; but it was 
to be distinctly understood, that the pa- 
ragraph, whatever it might be, was not 
subject to alteration by the proprietors. 
So said the law of the company, and it 
must, in this, as in all other instances, 
be strictly adhered to. 

Mr. Kinnaird wished to know whether 
the hon. chairman meant to say, it 
was to be understood, that if the board 
of control acquiesced in a paragraph sent 
for their approbation by the court of 
directors, after that it was not in the 
power of the court of proprietors to alter 
that paragraph ? 

The Chairman. The law says, no. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that it was now his 
duty to state, in consequence of this com- 
munication from the chair, that the only 
reason why a distinct resolution was not 
passed on a former occasion, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Cooke, — a resolution recom- 
mending the court of directors to direct 
that a suit should be immediately com- 
menced against Mr. Cooke for a conspi- 
racy, — that he should be immediately 
suspended from his office, and that he 
should not be continued in the office lie 
held — and that Mr. Sherson should be 
placed in the situation from which Mr. 
Cooke should be dismissed; and, finally, 
that Mr. Cooke should be rendered inca- 
pable of holding any office in the com- 
pany's service. The only reason (he said) 
why this resolution was not carried by 
the court of proprietors, (which they 
most certainly intended to do), was, that 
It had been communicated to them by 
the hon. chairman, that it would be a 
premature step, as the directors were in 
daily expectation of the arrival of dis- 
patches from the Madras government. If 
it was now to be understood, that the 
business was to be settled, without re- 
ferring the matter to the court of pro- 
prietors for their consideration and ap- 
proval, he must, for one, say, that he 
should call upon the proprietors to pass a 
resolution, giving directions to the court 
of directors, in this instance, as in the 
former, to word their paragraph, with 
particular orders and directions to the 
Madras government, “ that a suit be im- 
mediately commenced against Mr. Cooke, 
and that lie be suspended from his office.” 
This he thought to be his duty, and he 
hoped the court of directors would at- 
tend to this recommendation as in the 
former case. He had no doubt that 
when sifch notice was given on the part of 
the proprietors, the directors would im- 


mediately suspend their paragrapTi until 
they had received the directions of the 
court of proprietors. He therefore now 
gave notice, that he should request that 
a court be called for the specific purpose 
of agreeing to such a requisition,— that 
when the court should be summoned, he 
should request the proprietors to take 
the subject into their consideration ; and 
he had no doubt that the resolution would 
meet the approbation of the court of di- 
rectors. Ho was persuaded that the ho- 
nourable body would not only follow up 
the proceedings against Mr. Cooke with 
the greatest promptitude, but that they 
would give express and positive direc- 
tions to the Madias government that he 
should be forthwith suspended from his 
employments, and that they would ins- 
tantly proceed on the other hand, to re- 
ward the merits of Mr. Sherson, whilst 
in the other, they would proceed, by all 
legal means, to punish the gross miscon- 
duct of his oppressor. It was true acon- 
pensation had been voted to Mr. Sherson, 
but that was not a sufficient offering to 
public justice. It was not enough that 
Mr. Sherson was proved innocent, but 
his wrongs ought to be avenged in the 
prosecution and just punishment of him 
who liad conspired to bring ruin upon 
his character, and destruction to every 
thing dear to him in this world. If Mr. 
Cooke was innocent, it ought to be made 
manifest by a public trial ; so that his 
conduct might be rescued from the heavy 
charges which lay at his door ; but, if 
guilty, he ought to be visited with that 
punishment which his misconduct justly 
deserved. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that after 
what had just dropt from the chair, it 
was quite clear that no decisive judgment 
could be formed upon the subject for the 
present, but lie should hope that care 
would be taken to lose no time in coming 
to a final decision. It did not appear to 
him that the inode of proceeding adopted 
by the court of directors and the board 
of controul was quite correct. After the 
feeling manifested by the court of pro- 
prietors on a former occasion, and after 
that feeling was repressed in the way 
already mentioned, there was something 
uncandid in the communication now 
made, that any objection which the pro- 
prietors might think proper to suggest to 
the wording of the paragraph, would be 
deemed inadmissible ; this, \\e must say, 
was not quite fair dealing with the pro- 
prietors. If this determination should be 
persisted in, he most certainly should 
support the recommendation proposed to 
the directors, for wording their jiara- 
graph in such a way as that complete jut* 
tice should be done. Having so much 
justice done to Mr. Sherson, as the reso- 
lution of the last court had obtained for 
him, he (Mr. Atkins) for one, thought 
that in the further pursuit of that object* 
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it would be well to institute inquiries 
iuto the conduct of Mr. Cooke, and if 
found guilty, that he should be punish- 
ed ; but he hoped that, in carrying that 
inquiry uito effect, no degree of violence 
©r revenge would mark the proceeding. 
The proprietors had, in his judgment, a 
right, at least, to call upon the directors 
to give some pledge, or some declaration, 
that in their paragraph they would take 
care that strict justice should be done to 
both parties ; at the same time that they 
would guard against any undue means of 
obtaining that object. 

Mr. R. Jackson submitted, that all thp 
papers upon this subject should be laid 
before the proprietors, before they were 
called upon to form any conclusion as to 
the merits of the question. He contend- 
ed, that if the proprietors were not per- 
mitted to suggest alterations in the para- 
graph now alluded to, it would be a con- 
travention of the resolution which had 
been formerly passed respecting Mr. 
Sherson ; and a contravention of what 
was the understanding upon this subject 
at that time. If tin’s principle were ad- 
mitted, the directors might send out 
their paragraph without the proprietors 
knowing any thing about the matter. He 
doubted very much whether the directors 
had a right to divest the proprietors of 
this right ; but iu all events lie thought 
that, upon the score of courtesey, a 
quality so necessary to the harmony of 
every public body, the proprietors were 
entitled to the consideration of the direc- 
tors. 

The Chairman said that, without ad- 
verting to what might be the opinion of 
the court of directors jn this latter stage 
of the proceedings, to which he was not 
authoiued to allude, and therefore he 
could only give his own opinion, if lie 
were to say any thing upon the subject ; 
he had only now to say, that for himself 
generally he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to lay all the papers before the court 
of proprietors for their perusal ; those 
papers would be very much at their ser- 
vice. But he had no conception that 
what the learned gentleman now stated, 
with respect to the paragraph founded 
upon the former resolution, was true in 
fact. He had no idea that the paragraph 
adopted in favour of Mr. Sherson, con- 
tained in itself an order for the entire 
suspension of Mr. Cooke ; he never un- 
derstood that #uch a communication to 
the government of Madras was then in- 
tended to be made ; he had not the 
slightest conception that any intention of 
that kind was expressed, still less adopt- 
ed, by the proprietors. He was at a loss 
to understand how the course now pro- 
posed by the directors was a contraven- 
tion of the former resolution of the pro- 
prietors. What was now suggested by the 
proprietors, seemed to him to go to this 
•xtent, that the court of directors had no- 


thing more to do than adopt whatever tho 
proprietors thought proper to suggest; 
that they must fill up their dispatches just 
as it pleased their taste or wishes. He 
would not enter into the merits of the 
case, nor would he enter into the consi- 
deration of what might or might not be 
the determination of the court of direc- 
tors ; they would exercise their own judg- 
ment and discretion, and give their own 
orders accordingly. He could not con- 
ceive what the object of the present dis- 
cussion was, after the communication he 
had made, that the court were willing to 
lay before the proprietors all the papers 
that were necessary. With respect to the 
proposition for sending a paragraph out, 
for the immediate suspension of Mr. 
Cooke, and putting him upon his trial for 
conspiracy, he had only to say, that it 
was not an usual thing for the East-India 
Company to dismiss their servants from 
office, without first hearing what they 
had to say to the charges imputed to 
them. It was in this spirit that the court 
of directors forbore to adopt such sum- 
mary measures as had been suggested. 

M r. Bosanquet lamented that any mis- 
understanding should take place between 
the court of directors and the proprietors, 
but justified the conduct pursued by the 
former. 

Mr. Jackson explained. 

Mr. Kinnaird in explanation notified 
that he should not personally persist in 
liis motion at the next general court, but 
said it would be open to any other pro- 
prietor to bring the question forward. 

Mr. Ilume bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent qualities of Mr. Sherson, with 
whom he had served for some years in 
India. 

After some further desultory conversa- 
tion, and mutual explanation, between 
the Chairman, Mr. K. Jackson, Mr. Kin- 
naird, and Mr. Dixon, the discussion 
upon this subject ended without any de- 
cisive result. 

HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

Mr. Hume said he came dowi\ to the 
court with the intention of moving for 
papers connected with a subject which 
was sufficiently notorious, he meant th£ 
disturbances at the East-lndia College; 
but as he understood that the proper offi- 
cers were occupied in investigating the 
conduct of the students, he should not 
make any motion at present. 

The Chairman said that all he had to 
observe was, that whenever the honour- 
able gentleman chose to bring forward 
any question upon that subject, as it was 
a question of importance, involving many 
points of public as well as private inte- 
rest, he trusted that it would be discus- 
sed fully and impartially ; and he hoped, 
if possible, that all considerations, other 
than those iu which the public interest 
was concerned, would be excluded.* 

The court then adjourned, sine die* 
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CALCUTTA. 

Jan. I, 1815. This day (Sunday) in 
the College Hall, Tank-square, Calcutta, 
divine sendee was performed for the first 
time, in India, according to the esta- 
blished forms of the church of Scotlaud, 
by the Rev. Dr, Bryce, who delivered an 
appropriate discourse, and afterward read 
the charter drawn up by the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, for re- 
gulating the constitution of that branch 
of the said church now established in 
India with the sanction of the Hon. Court 
of Directors. 

On the 17th Dec. last, the inhabitants 
of Chittagong were alarmed by an un- 
welcome visitor, whose movements were 
accompanied with melancholy effects. 
This was a tigress, discovered first among 
some cattle which were grazing at the 
mouth of the river. As soon as she was 
observed, the natives assembled with all 
speed, and advanced in defence of their 
cattle. Irritated by this attempt to de- 
prive her of lier prey, she sprung furi- 
ously on the person that approached 
nearest to her, and wounded him severely. 
The immediate attack, however, of the 
crowd was successful, in rescuing the 
man from her grasp, although not until 
he had been lacerated so dreadfully that 
little hones are entertained of his reco- 
very. On this the tigress, finding her- 
self hemmed iu on all sides and without 
any way of avoiding the multitude except 
by the river, immediately took to the 
water, and swam with the flood tide 
about five miles, closely pursued by the 
natives in tbeir boats, uutil she landed 
under a tree in Mr. M‘Rae\s dock-yard. 
Here she laid herself down apparently 
much fatigued but, before the people in 
the yard could get their fire-arms ready 
she had considerably recovered her 
strength. Several shot were fired at her 
and two of them penetrated her body, 
one of which lamed her. Rendered des- 
perate by this, she advanced against her 
new opponents, and singling out a Mr. 
Earle, an European gentleman in the 
yard, who was only provided with a 
cutlass, she sprung upou him before he 
could make use of his weapon, knocked 
him down with her forepaw, seized his 
head in her mouth, bit off a consider- 
able part of the skin of his forehead, and 
wounded him in several places. After 
this, she sprung on a native, Fractured his 
akuU, and otherwise lacerated him so 
dreadfully, that the poor fellow died 
next day. She then entered a thicket of 
jungle close by, where she was allowed 
to remain unmolested. As this occur- 
rence took place on a holiday, there were 


very few men in the yard, else she miglrt 
have been killed on the spot ; yet tliff 
may be perhaps regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance, as greater injury might 
have been otherwise sustained. 

On the morning of the following day* 
she had got about a mile further from thO 
water-side and near to the Sepoy’s vil- 
lage Here she was again surrounded bjr 
about a thousand natives, when, although 
she had been much lamed ou the pre- 
ceding day, she sprung furiously on se- 
veral of them, and wounded one poor 
woman so dreadfully as to occasion her 
death. A fortunate shot however laid 
her prostrate, and prevented further in- 
jury. On ascertaining her dimensions, 
she was found to measure eight feet from 
the nose to the tip of the tail, and to 
have stood about four feet high. Her 
forefoot above the ancle was thirteen 
inches in circumference. 

Feb. 10. The ship Greyhound, from 
Madras, brings the distressing intelligence 
of the total loss of the hon. company’s 
late ship Bengal, by fire, in the roads of 
Point de Gallc, in the island of Ceylon. 

23. The official report the des- 
truction of the hon. company’s ship Ben- 
gal by fire, has been published at this 
Presidency. The Bengal had on board, 
in her magazine, at the time of the 
fire, forty barrels of gtuipower ; and the 
flames spread with such rapidity, that 
she must have inevitably blown up before 
the greater part of her crew were remov- 
ed, but for the fortunate circumstance of 
the powder being secured in patent copper 
cases, owing to which the explosion did 
not take place until after the ship had 
sunk. — There were many women and 
children, belonging to the invalids from 
Madras, on board the Beilgal j all of 
whom were sent off before the people 
finally abandoned her.— Capt. Beatle of 
the Surrey, was for some time in immi- 
nent danger, and had nearly shared the 
same fate with Capt. Newell ; — he was at 
last obliged to throw himself from one 
of the anchors into the sea, but was 
fortunately picked up by a man of war's 
boat. A gentleman who remained on 
board until after the females and children 
had been removed, thul describes hip 
escape : — 

“ I now prepared to leave the ship* 
and could not get away for a long time, as 
no boat would come near us, the guns 
being shotted, and the fire raging on tjie 
gun-deck. At length, with the loss of my 
shoes and hat, I got Into tbe Bengal’s 
boat, and went under her quarter, totfjr 
to scuttle her. There, however, we w«t 
even more uncomfortably situated that 
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on board, as a gun was just staring us in 
the face, at the distance of about two 
yards, with the cabin about it, and the 
gun-carriage itself, ou fire. At length, our 
boat got«o full of people, that l jumped 
into another along-side. and thence 
into a country canoe, which pushed off 
from the ship just as the stern exploded, 
from the saltpetre catching fire in the 
hold. I had hardly got on board the 
nearest ship (the Aatell) when the masts, 
yards, sails, &c. of the Bengal, in short 
the whole ship, was in ablaze ; and very 
soon after she sunk." 

BENGAL MARRIAGES, &C. 
Marriages. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. J. R, Parish, to 
Miss Emily Clerk. 

At Coolbarreah, Jas. Robertson, Bsq. to Mrs. E. 
Phillips. 

At Cawnpore, Lieut. M. White, of H. M. 24 th 
dragoon^, to Ann, second daughter of Mnjor 
Milne, of the same regt. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Capl. J. W. Ellis, H.M. 
doth foot, to Ann, eldest daughter ol the Rev. 
H. Shepherd, presidency chaplain. 

At Cawnpore, Major gen. Need, on the Bombay 
staff, to the daughtei of the laic Col. Grant, of 
H. M. 42d foot. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. John Watson, to 
Miss Ann Brydie. 

Lieut. T. Maddock, 7th N. I. assist, sec. to the 
Military Board, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
Bern. Combeibach, Esq. 

Mr. G. A. Sheppard, to Miss Ann Byrne. 

W. H. Oakes, Esq. to Miss Fitzgerald. 

Mr. J. Calmon, to Miss Mary Ann Mackay, 

Mr. J. R. Kennedy, to Miss Ann Harris. 

Mr. W. H. Fleming, to Miss Jane Shobrooke. 
Deaths. 

Mrs. Saxon, relict of the late G. Saxon, Esq. of 
Bartaparrah. 

At Cawnpore, the infant son of Capt. Ferris, of 
the Artillery ; and at the same place, the lady of 
Capt. Feins. 

AtBarclly, Lient.-col. P. Grant, 13th N. f. 

On his passage to Cuttack, Rd. Case Cacti, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

May 2.— The new church on Choultry 
plain was opened on Sunday morning for 
the first time ; when an appropriate ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. E. Vaug- 
han. The building is a beautiful speci- 
men of Ionic architecture. The organ, 
remarkable for the fineness of its tones, 
was recently teceived from England. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Goa, the capital of the Portuguese 
settlement in India, dated the 8th June, 
in answer to a paragraph whieh appeared 
in a Bombay paper, expressing apprehen- 
sions that the Inquisition was about to be 
re-established at that place “ You 
must have seen some time ago a remark, 
in the Bombay Gazette, upon the papers 
of the holy office of the Inquisition at 
Goa not having been burnt, agreeably to 
the orders or desire of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, and which 
was published at the same time; I have 
now the pleasure of acquainting you, 
that these documents were committed to 
the flames on the 25th May; and it may 
be worthy of notice, that they were of so 
voluminous a nature as to take three days 
in consuming them. I am. told there 
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- Calcutta . — Madras. 

were 14 chests of a very large size, fujl 
of them, and 37 sacks. It is scarcely 
possible to describe tlie general feelings of 
joy and satisfaction which this event has 
diffused throughout all classes of society 
here ; for, had the papers iu question re- 
mained in existence, so long would the 
people of this settlement have trembled 
under the dread of its re-establishment, 
and with every reason, because it was 
abolished in the year 1774, at which time 
the papers were not destroyed, and it was 
afterward re-established ; however, they 
now feel satisfied of its utter extinction. 
The burning of those papers took place 
on the very day eight years of the present 
Viceroy’s arrival here, and may be, per- 
haps, considered a memorable event of 
the Government of his excellency the 
Count of Sazedas.” 

June 27.— Yesterday, at noon, royal sa- 
lutes were fired from the fort andChepauk 
palace, in honour of the success of the 
British arms, under Major-General Och- 
terlony, and of the cession of the pro- 
vince of Kumaoon to the British authority. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
gave a grand military dinner on Tuesday 
to his Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
on his return from the camp; and on 
Thursday his Excellency gave a party at 
the Ameer Bang, which was attended by 
a numerous circle of the rank and beauty 
of Madras. 

His Majesty’s ship Tyne sailed on Sun- 
dry for Ti iucomalec, having on board His 
Majesty’s Naval Commissioner of Madras. 
— The Termagant accompanied the Tyne 
to get some repairs. 

Several changes and promotions are 
about taking place iu the fleet. Capt, 
Harpur, of the Tyne, has been appointed 
to the Wellesley, new 74, just finished at 
Bombay, and daily expected to come 
round to Madras. Capt. Allen of the 
llecate, has been posted into the Tyne : 
and Lieut. Campbell, of the Mindeu, is 
to be appointed to command the Hecate. 
The appointment to the Hesper, vacant 
by the death of Capt. Biddulph, has not 
yet been filled up, 

Letters from Calcutta mention that 
considerable sickness prevailed among the 
troops in Napaui. — Considerable sickness 
likewise prevails among the troops re- 
cently engaged iu the Candiau war. 

Letters from Bengal mention that the 
53d regimeut is ordered to proceed to 
Calcutta immediately ; and on its arrival 
at that Presidency, the 60th regiment is 
to proceed by water to Dinapore. 

July 4. — The whole of His Majesty’s 
ships which were in the roads, with the 
exception of the Mindeu, 'have sailed for 
their several destinations. The Cornwal- 
lis, Leda and Hecate, have sailed on a 
cruise to the eastward; the Salsette for 
Trincomalee. His Majesty’s sloop Ocean, 
Cat*. Prior, from xhe Cape, has sailed 
Vol. I. N 
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with dispatches far Calcutta, Capt. Fitz- 
clarence proceeds in her, to join the staff 
of the Governor-General. His Majesty’s 
sloop Tyne returned to the roads on Fri- 
day from Ceylon. The Ceres, which 
sailed from Calcutta so loin? hack as the 
17th April, and for whose safety appre- 
hensions were entertained, has arrived 
in the roads.— A meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of this presidency was held at the 
Exchange on Thursday, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expe- 
diency and propriety of laying before 
Parliament, in respectful petitions, the 
grievances instanced here by the operation 
of the New Post-Ofdce Act. 

The following is a statement of the 
rates at which bills on Madras and spe- 
cie sold at the public sale, held at the 
General Treasury, on the 3d June: — 
Bills on Madras commenced selling at 73f , 
closed selling 73 fanams per pagoda. — Gobi 
star pagoda, 75§ fanaius each. 

Births. 

The lady of Henry Taylor, Esq. commercial resi- 
dent at Vizagapatam, of a son. 

AtTellicherry, the lady of A. Wilson, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Calicut, the lady of \T. Sheffield, F.sq. of a 
daughter. 

At Brodie castle, the lady of Lieut.-col. Cole- 
bronke, of a daughter. 

At Trichinopoiy, the lady of Lieut. J. W. Mal- 
landine, 18tn re*., of a son. 

At Secunderabad, tin lady of Lieut. Eldrrton, dep, 
paymaster and postmaster, of a son. 

At Cuddulore, the lady of G, Gowan, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

The lady of J. A. Casamajor, Esq. of a daughter. 
At Bangalore. Mrs. Ahmuty, of a still-horn child. 
At St. Thome, Mrs. Barrett, of a daughter. 

At the Presidency, the lady of the Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Macnaghtcn, of a son. 

At Jaulna, the lady of Capt. J. H. Collett, 7th 
light cavalry, of a son. 

At Chingleput, the lady of Baron de Kutzleben, 
cantonment adj. of Waltajahbad, of a daughter. 
The lady of Lieut. Kundall, of a daughter. 

At Royapetta, Mrs. Aurora Fcrtnierof a son. 

At the Presidency, the lady of C. Maidman, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Major Prendergast, military auditor 
gen. of a eon. 

At Poonamallce, the lady of J. W. Martin, Esq. 

•urgeon H.M.l7thlight dragoons, of a daughter. 
At 8eringdpalam, the lady of J. G. James, Esq. 
of a son. 

At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Major Blair, 
of Artillery, of a son. 

Mai rmges . 

Capt. H.W. Sale, Uth reg. N. I. to Sarah, se- 
cond daughter of the late L. G. Ford, Esq. of 
Melcombe Regis. 

At Pondicherry, R. Sladen, Esq. to Miss Louise 
Lcstarche. 

Deaths. 

Mr, Thomas James Gepp. 

At Tranquebar, Lieut. F. Wickede, of His Da- 
niali Majesty’s service. 

At Pondicherry, Ann, the infant daughter of 
Lieut.-col. Fraser. 

)n camp at Akowla, Capt. James Hamilton, H. 
M. 1st foot ; and Adam Dow, late Serjeant Ma- 
jor of the Madras Horse Artillery. 

AtAmee, Caroline, the infant daughter of Lieut.- 
col. Gurnell, id vet. batt. 

Col ‘ G ' Mart ‘n, commanding the ceded 

Districts. 

At Brodie Castle, the infant daughter of Lieut.- 
col. Colebrooke. 

At Gooty, Ensign Ale*. Macdonald, 15th N. I. 

At total, Lieut. Prager, H. M.asth light dragoons. 

* BOMBAY. 

Map 10, 1815.— Advices from the 


Persian Gulf state, that Mahomed AH 
Pacha has completely defeated the Waha- 
bee troops under the command of Faysull, 
brother to Abdulla Ben Said, the Wahabee 
Chief. The action took place oh the 15th 
of February ; 4,000 of the Wahabees were 
killed and many prisoneis taken, Faysull 
being nearly numbered among the latter. 
The town of Turba situated in the Ned- 
jed territory, and only three days’ march 
.Tom Derjah, the Wahabee capital, has 
surrendered to the Turkish forces, which 
are rapidly advancing to Deriah, with 
the determined object of reducing the 
Wahabee power and placing the Turkish 
garrisons in all the forts on the western 
side of the Gulf. 

Birth*. 

At Colaba, the lady of Lieut. Morrison, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Lieut.-col. Mignan, of a son. 
Marriages. 

Capt. M. R. Carrac, to the eldest daughter of th* 
late W. Ru hards, Esq. of Pcnglaise, Cardigan- 
shne. 

T. Allport, F.sq. to Julia, youngest daughter of 
Murdoch Blown, Esq. of Calicut. 

Lieut. J. T. Elli*. 0th regt. to the daughter of 
Lieut.-col. G. W. Mignan. 

Deaths. 

Eliza Eleanor, second daughter of J. Leckin.Eiq. 
Capt. Thomas Williams, of the country service. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

Penang , Dec. 3, 1814. Yesterday a 
session court of oyer and terminer, and 
general gaol delivery was opened. We 
have pleasure in remarking that not more 
than five bills were presented to the grand 
jury ; one of which has been ignored , 
three found, and one left for examination. 
It is a pleasing observation, that crime hi 
fast approaching to its goal, and that 
halcyon days may again visit this once 
happy isle. 

Death. 

Mr. A. B. Bone, printer of the Govemm. Gazette, 
CEYLON. 

Columbo, Jan. 10, 1815. Yesterday’s 
extra-gazette contained the proclamation 
issued by his excel, the governor in coun- 
cil, announcing the renewal of hostilities 
with the King of Candy. His excellency 
intends leaving Columbo this evening 
for Avisahawelly in the Hcwagam Korle, 
the river of which place forms the boun- 
dary-line between the British and the 
Candian territories. It is from this point 
that the attack on the forces of the King 
of Candy will first commence ; the enemy, 
under the command of the first adigar, 
occupying a fortified post at Ruanwelle, 
a distance of about ten miles from Avi- 
sahawelly. 

12. A bulletin of the operations of 
the corps under Major Hook’s command, 
serving in the Candian territories, has 
reached Columbo. It announces the 
capture of the fortified post of Ruan- 
welle, without loss on our side:— 
Avisahawclly, 12fA Jan. 1815* — On 
Wednesday the Uth instant, at d$y- 
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break, the detachment commanded by 
Major Hook, crossed the Sittawaka river 
at this place, and marched to Ruanwelle, 
without opposition. The enemy had 
erected dbveral batteries at that place, 
from one of which a few shots were fired 
at the detachment on its approach to the 
higher bank of the Ruanwelle river; 
which being returned from a one-pounder 
gun, and the troops immediately fording 
the river, the Candians retired, and the 
post was taken possession of without loss 
on either side. A brass wall-piece, a 
gingal-gun and twelve or fifteen prisoners 
were taken, and a number of articles, 
thrown away by the enem^ in their flight, 
were found scattered in all directions 
round the place. One of the prisoners 
is a Malabar man and a native of Jaffna- 
patam. The people of the Three Kories, 
dispirited by the late attacks upon them, 
were elated to the greatest degree, on see- 
ing the British detachment prepare to 
march. They were zealous to afford 
their services, and offered to lead the way, 
which was accepted ; and having received 
the distinguishing mark of a white band 
round their arms, Mr. D'Oyly put him- 
self at their head, and led the column ; 
they were the first to cross the river, and 
enter the deserted battery. 

Columho , May 3. The following is an 
extract of a letter from a correspondent 
at Candy, dated 28th April -I shall now 
give you the particulars of the ceremony 
of replacing the Sacred Relic* in the prin- 
cipal temple, which took place last Mon- 
day. 

To give splendor to this event, pre- 
parations were made for many days pre- 
vious. On Sunday, the high-priest left 
Candy, for the purpose of escorting it in, 
attended by a numerous body of priests. 
About one o’clock, it was intimated to 
Mr. D’Oyly, that the procession was 
approaching, when he, attended by Mr. 
Wright and myself, left the palace on 
foot, and proceeded toward the entrance 
of the town, to join It. On our arrival, 
we were met by the high-priest and 
chiefs, who appeared delighted at this 
mark of respect to their religion— com- 
plimentary congratulations detained the 
procession for a short period, when it 
proceeded in the following order 

Bight large elephants, with white tusks, with rich 
coverings, accompanied hy numerous attendants. 

High-priest, supported "by two young priests. 

One hundred and fifty priests. 

A SACKED IMAGS, 

Covered with gold brocade, carried in a mun- 
cheal, with a ranopy o\er it. 

Sixty flags of different colours. 

Trumpets and tom-toms. 

Dancing girls. 

Whips. Adigars. Whips. 


thaton one side of evejy temple 
%* Buddha, there it. a little shrine, in the form 
a cupola, and standing on a moulded pedestal, 
V* which is pretended to be placed a sacred relic, 
* •mall portion of the bones of the 

prophet, 


Molly goddie, 1st adigar, attended by numerous 

chiefs. 

Two hundred head-men. 

Gingals of th« temple. 

Tom-toms. 

Drums of his Mqjesty’s 3d Ceylon regiment. 
Five most beautiful tusked elephants abreast, thff 
centre one carrying 
THE SACRED RELIC. 

This elephant was highly ornamented, tusks 
eased in gold j the rest carried attendants, 
holding sliver and gilt umbrellas and fans, &c. 

Whips. Adigars. Whips. 

Capuwatte, ad. Adikar, in charge of the Temple, 
attended by many chiefs, and accompanied 
by Mr. D’Oyly, Mr. Wright and in y self. 
Some hundred head-men and followers. 

So; large tusked elephants followed separately next, 
each carrying a sacred image. 

Some hundreds of natives. 


Enchleypola, who Intimated that his 
health would not admit of his walking, 
followed in the rear on horseback, with 
a numerous body of attendants. The 
procession extended more than a mile j 
it readied the palace, in which the prin- 
cipal temple is situated, at four o’clock, 
but the soothsayer having intimated that 
the propitious hour bad not arrived, the 
procession again moved round the square 
opposite the palace. Upon its arrival a sa- 
lute was fired from the gingals of the 
temple, which was answered by one from 
the royal artillery : after this, the Sacred 
Relic was taken from off the elephant's 
back by two servants of the temple, whose 
mouths were covered for the purpose of 
preventing their breath from contamina- 
ting the object of tlieir worship : after 
this the chiefs, attended hy the priests, 
retired within the temple, Mr. D’Oyly, 
&c. being also invited to enter, which we 
•lid, first taking off our shoes ; after a 
few complimentary words, Mr. D’Oyly 
intimated, ihat he wished to make an 
offering to the temple, in the name of his 
Excellency the Governor, and would re- 
tire to bring it. After a short interval, he 
returned, and presented as an offering to 
the temple, a most beautiful musical 
dock, which was sent out during the go- 
vernment of Gen. Maitland. The burst 
of applause which continued for some 
minutes, upon this beautiful work being 
produced (which so fully showed the su- 
periority of our countrymen as mecha- 
nics), proved the high estimation they 
put upon the present ; but, when, as if 
by magic, this little machine was put in 
motion, the expressions of delight, by 
both priests and chiefs, exceeded all be- 
lief, several other smaller customary of- 
ferings were made. 

This procession, which was most mag- 
nificent, was conducted with the greatest 
regularity ; not the smallest disorder was 
observable. 

The streets through which the proces- 
sion passed, were strewed with a white 
composition, as an emblem of purity ; the 
houses in the town were all ornamented 
with the young plantain trees. The de- 
corations around the temple were most 
tastefully designed ; all the pillars were 
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Covered with cocoa-nuts and: various 
flowers. 

The square in front of the palace was 
very handsomely illuminated at night ; and 
groups of boys, dressed as dancing-girls, 
were exhibiting in all quarters. 

Marriage. 

The Hon. J. Rodney to Antoinette Eliz. Reyne. 

Ueatht. 

N«k>r Willerman, tlcp. quarter master general. 

At Tjincomalec, Lieut. Gardiner, H. M. 19th reg. 

MAURITIUS. 

. July 19, — We are in great distress 
here, in consequence of a contagious ma- 
lady, raging in Port Louis, and which has 
deprived us of many English officers of 
yank and reputation. The mortality of 
the town for the last month was 150 per- 
sons. Some say the disease, resembling 
In its symptoms the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, has been introduced from 
Jtataivia; but the probable suspicion is, 
that it has been imported with the nume- 
rous slave- vessels, which land, with im- 
punity, at night, close to the port, their 
unhappy victims from Madagascar and 
Mosambique, and which Mr. Power, so 
much to his hoqour, has laboured to pre- 
vent, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
and persecution that he met with. The 
Ariel sloop of war, Captain Ross, has 
arrived here from Cork. She came with 
orders not to surrender Bourbon ; but 
that island was surrendered on the actual 
day she left Cork. 

CHINA. 

Advices from Calcutta of the 23d of 
March last, state, that at the period of 
the departure of the ship Sncces8 from 
Whanipoo, the intercourse between the 
supra-cargocs and the Chinese govern- 
ment, which, but a few weeks before 
had been re-opened on an apparently 
sure footing, was likely to be again im- 
mediately suspended. The cause of the 
threatened rupture is understood to be, a 
haughty and contemptuous answer to 
the remonstrance against the conduct of 
the Viceroy of Canton, which had been 
forwarded to Pekin by the Secret Com- 
mittee. The reply of the Emperor is 
represented as couched “ in the most 
insolent and cutting terms,” and abound- 
ing in the turgid bombast current in 
Eastern courts. After asserting that to 
the bounty and kindness of his Sublime 
Majesty is entirely owing the privilege 
enjoyed by the English of residing in the 
“ mansions of the celestial hemisphere,” 
the letter declares, that the English are a 
litigious and uograteftil race, delighting in 
broils, and insensible of the blessings 
showered upon them. Further, that as a 
return for the valuable articles exported 
by them, they have introduced into China 
only articles of luxury, the effect of 
Whrcfy has been to corrupt his Majesty's 
good subjects. In conclusion, he tells 
the suprtHargoes, that if they are dis- 


contented with the mild and patertaf 
protection of the Chinese government, 
the wisest step they can take is to with- 
draw themselves from the country. 

But little is said, in the letters of the 
same conveyance, regarding the Chinese 
markets. There is little demand for 
opium, which has risen to 13,000 dol- 
lars per chest. Jalone cotton is quoted 
at 12 tale per pecul, and Kuchowra at 
11 - 12 . 

JAVA. 

Batavia , Feb. 25. A meeting of the 
Java Auxiliary Bible Society was held on 
Monday morning last, at the rooms of 
the Literary Society, at Ryswick, the 
Hon. the Lieut.-Governor presiding ; 
when a translation of part of the New 
Testament into low Malay dialect was 
submitted for examination to the direc- 
tors, as a specimen of the work, which 
is in great progress. 

May 29. We have had one of the 
most tremendous eruptions of the moun- 
tain Tomboro, that ever perhaps took 
place in any part of the world ; this 
mountain is situated on the island of 
Sumbawa, and is distant from Batavia 
not less than 550 miles. We heard the 
explosion here distinctly, and had some 
of the ashes. It was totally dark at 
Macassar long after the sun was up; 
and at noon, at So.irabaya, the sun suc- 
ceeded in enlightening the good folks so 
far as to allow them to see some yards 
around; the ashes lay at Macassar, 
which is 250 miles from Sumbawa, If 
inches deep. Capt. Fenn, of the Dis- 
patch, and Capt. Eat well, of the Benares, 
who have visited the island since the 
eruptions, bath declare, that the anchor- 
age is much changed, and that they 
found the sea for many miles round the 
island so completely covered With trunks 
of trees, pumicestone, &c. as materially 
to impede the progress of the two ships. 
Capt. Eatwell says, he was told that a 
village of rice was inundated, and had 
three fathoms water over it. Great num- 
bers of the miserable inhabitants have 
perished, and others die daily. The 
crops of paddy (rice) have been utterly 
destroyed over a great part of the island ; 
so that the situation of the unfortunate 
survivors will be really pitiable. 

JFeltvreden, May 30. A few days 
since, a dreadful volcanic eruption took 
place in the island of Sa&bawa, situated 
to the eastward, which has been attended 
with the most destructive consequences. 
At Sburabaya the atmosphere was in en- 
tire darkness for two days, so as to give 
the appearance of midnight. At this 
place, which is at a considerable distance, 
the ashes discharged from the crater fell 
in heaps. The noise produced by the, 
awful visitation was beyond description, 
and caused a sensation among the inha- 
bitants peculiarly afflicting. The seti rose 
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jflx feet above its ordinary level, almost 
Instantaneously causing tin; destruction 
of many vessels and lives. In short, the 
damage sustained has been exceedingly 
great ; afttd many, who were in affluence 
before this dreadful catastrophe took 
place, are reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress. 

Marriaget. 

Capt. NiTon, military secretary to the commander 
of the forces, to Miss Emerson, niece of M^jor 
Butler, commanding the artillery at Java. 

Deatht. 

At Samarang, Li«\t.-col. Butler, H.flf. 69th foot, 
dep. adjutant general to the forces in Java. 

At Cheribon, Cornet and aity. B. Alexander, of 
the Hussar corps. 

NE<V SOUTH WALES. 

A dispute has arisen between the Go- 
vernor and the Chief Justice of the co- 
lony of New/ South Wales, which has 
occasioned r suspension of the judicial 
business till the matter in question shall 
be decided by fresh instructions from 
home. Tli«: point at issue is, whether 
or not convict attorneys, transported to 
the settlement for their crimes, shall he 
Allowed to practice in the colonial courts. 
The governor insists upon the affirma- 


tive, on beltalf of several attorneys so dt* 
cumstaficed, among whom is Crossfey, of 
recent notoriety in London. The chief 
justice refuses the privilege, on the ground, 
that neither the dignity nor the purity of 
British justice would be sustained in sndk 
hands j and that, moreover, there werd 
in the settlement, attorneys regularly ap- 
pointed from home by his Majesty's go- 
vernment, fully competent to the business. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Favourable accounts are received from 
Otaheite, the supreme government of 
which, according to national usage, haft 
devolved on the daughter of Poomaree, 
notwithstanding his being alive and well. 
The labours of the missionaries, in the 
education of the inhabitants, are said to 
be eminently successful ; and above 200 
persons attend school daily, and are able 
to read English tolerably well. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Calcutta , June 6, 1815. 

Buy, *16 per cent loan oblige J Sett. 
9. . 0 J tion (disc) ( 9 m 8 
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Dec. 1, 1815. The London Gazette 
of the 21st ult. announced, that H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent had been pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, to grant the dignity of a baronet of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to Sir D. Ochterlony, Knight 
Commander of the most hon. military 
order of the Bath, and major-general in 
the army in the East-Indies, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

— . Lieut.-general Sir H. Lowe, it is 
said, will not proceed to St. Helena be- 
fore Christmas. He Will be accompanied 
by Lieut.-colonel Sir T. Reade, of the 
27tli regt., who goes to the island as dep. 
adj. gen. of the troops there. Sir H. 
will embark in the Phaeton, Capt. Stan- 
field. Capt. Emmett’s company of sap- 
pers will also embark for St. Helena. 
They have been doing duty at Portsmouth 
wrae time. The Phaeton will receive her 
final instructions there. 

— . Yesterday, in the sheriff’s court, in 
Bedford-row, Sir G. H. Barlow, late 
governor of Madras, had damages as- 
sessed in his favour to the amount of 
£2,000 in an action against Major E. P. 
Barlow, his cousin, for criminal conver- 
sation with Lady B. The intercourse 
had subsisted, to all appearance, for se- 
veral years, the parties having come from 
India in the same ship in 1807, and was 
proved to have taken place also at the 
country residence of Sir G. Barlow, near 


Streatham, in the course of the last au- 
tumn. The lady is 45 years old, the 
husband 52, and Major Barlow 30. Lady 
Barlow was the mother of a large family, 
consisting of seven sons, and as many 
daughters, of whom the eldest has been 
for some years married to the Hon. Capt. 
Pellew, son of Lord Exmouth, and the 
second to a gentleman resident in India. 

2. In consequence of the palpable mis- 
conduct of the youths at Hertford Col- 
lege, the committee of directors, who 
have the superintendence of the concerns, 
have come to the resolution of expelling 
seven of the most refractory from the 
college fer ever, and seven others, less 
guilty, for a stated period, in the hope 
that tiie examples thus made, will prove 
sufficient to deter othern from engaging in 
such lawless and outran <cous proceedings. 

4. Since the arrival of the late fleets 
from India, the captains of Indiaraen in 
general, have found themselves involved 
in most serious charges of smuggling. 
The cases of not fewer than 20 ships or 
captains, have been brought before the 
Court of Exchequer on account of these 
contraband transactions. Three cases 
only have as yet been determined, and 
two of them are open to appeal ; the 
one relates to the ship G.latton, and the 
other to the Neptune j both ships at 
present stand condemned. They are va- 
lued at nearly £60,000. The other case 
decided upon, refers to the captain of the 
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Henry Addington, who has been ex- 
chequered to the amount of £20,000 or 
upwards. These troubles amongst the 
Indiamen, as far as our inquiries go, 
have not originated generally with those 
who are chiefly interested in the ships, 
and who will suffer the loss ; but in most 
cases they are petty smuggling transac- 
tions, which have been carried on by 
some inferior officer, passenger, or some 
of the crew of the ship, unknown to the 
principals on board. Some of the charges 
are confined to a few pounds of tea, or 
one or two pieces of handkerchiefs. To 
have got at the facts which constitute 
the whole of the cases, it is believed that 
a league must have been formed by most 
of the qui tam attorneys eastward ; for 
it appears, as fast as the ships arrived in 
the river, one or more of these beings 
introduced themselves to the crew, and 
extracted from them the necessary infor- 
mation to form the ground of action. 
Upwards of half a million of property is 
involved in the whole of the transactions. 

— . It is reported that the directors of 
the East- India company purpose to grant 
a large sum instead of prize-money, to 
the forces engaged in the late war with 
the Nepalese, in consideration of the 
valuable provinces added to our Indian 
empire, by the victorious operations of 
the late campaign. 

5. Capt. Denman, of the Redpole, ar- 
rived at the Admiralty yesterday morn- 
ing, with dispatches from Sir G. Cock- 
burn, dated the 22d Oct. the day she left 
St. Helena. Sir G. Cockburn and his 
squadron arrived off that island on the 
13th of the same month, after a boister- 
ous passage, all safe and well. Buonaparte 
is to inhabit the house on the top of the 
hill, called Longwood, the usual residence 
of the Lieut. -Governor, which is the most 
pleasant situation on the whole island, and 
the most central and safe, it being, as it 
is said, utterly impossible, with common 
care, that any person can either approach 
it or depart from it without being seen. 
All Buonaparte’s companions, as well as 
himself, reached their destination in good 
health, but there were none of them that 
did not complain of the length of the 
Voyage. 

When his Majesty's ship Redpole left 
St. Helena on the 22d Oct. there had ar- 
rived there about ten days from Englaud 
his Majesty’s ship Ferret, Capt. Sterling; 
hIsMajesty’s ship Havannah, Capt. Ham- 
ilton; and his Majesty’s ship Icarus, 
Capt. Devon. The Lady Carrington East 
Indlaman, from Bombay, and the Aurora 
trader, from Bengal, had also arrived at 
St, Helena, and sailed for England pre- 
vious to the Redpole. 

— . A merchantman, says a German 
paper, arrived lately at Kiel, in Denmark, 
which wv intended to convey Napoleon to 
America, A French Captain, who had 
married the daughter of a miller in Hol- 


stein, and after Napoleon’s return, served 
under Clausel, at Bordeaux, resolved to 
save Buonaparte on board this vessel, 
while he was at Rochefort. For this pur- 
pose lie had casks lined with mat trasses, 
in order to conceal Napoleon, Satary. 
and Bertrand, in case of need: he had 
every thing necessary on board. The 
ship was to sail, os soon as it had got into 
the open sea, to New York, instead of 
Kiel, but the plan was baffled by Buona- 
parte's impatience and surrender. The 
ship is now at Kick, where the lined 
casks, &c. are to be seen. 

Dec. 6. It is said that although there 
is no foundation for the reports of the ac- 
tual and direct recal of the Earl of Moira 
from the government of India, yet, it is 
certain, that an official letter has been sent 
out by the Court of Directors, sanctioned 
by the Board of Controul, commenting 
so pointedly on the bad policy of the war 
against the Napaulese, that it was very 
likely to have such an effect on the high- 
spirited mind of the Noble Lord as to de- 
termine him to give in his resignation of 
his own impulse. 

Dec. 7. The Prince Regent has been una- 
nimously re-chosen Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Free Masons of Scotland, 
at the meeting which was held in Edin- 
burgh, on St. Andrew’s day, and the 
Earl of Fife acting Grand Master for his 
Royal Highness. 

The public will hear with much asto- 
nishment, that on Friday se’nnight a por- 
trait of Lord Nelson was carried off from 
one of the rooms of his monument on the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh. This was va- 
luable, as having been one of a few exe- 
cuted at his Lordship’s expense, and by 
him made in presents to some of his offi- 
cers after the battle of Copenhagen. This 
very portrait is known among such a cir- 
cle, that exposure of the theft cannot 
fail, at no distant period, to be accom- 
plished. 

— .The’Alceste frigate, which has lately 
been employed as a troop-ship, is to have 
her complement of men increased to 265, 
so as to make her again a ship of post 
rank : Capt. Murray Maxwell is to com- 
mand her, and she is to be fitted for the 
purpose of taking out Lord Amherst and 
a numerous suite, on an embassy to the 
Emperor of China ; and on a similar 
scale to that of the late Earl Macartney,, 
who went out some years aty> in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Lion, when commanded by 
the late sir Erasmus Gower. 

8. Further particulars of Buonaparte’s 
arrival at St. Helena, have been commu- 
nicated in letters from that island to the 
22d of October. On the 16th of that 
month his Majesty’s ship Icarus arrived 
there with the first tidings of Bonaparte^s 
downfall, of his being a second Jtime so 
strangely saved from punishment, and of 
his destination to that island as a place of 
confinement. The inhabitants naturally 
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weft struck with no small degree of sur- 
prise. It was of course learnt at the 
same time, that a very considerable ad- 
dition would be made to the population 
of the Inland by the new garrison, as 
well as the attendants of the celebrated 
adventurer, the commissioners to watch 
him, their suites, &c. Accordingly all 
was immediately hurry and bustle. Pro- 
visions experienced a sudden and enor- 
mous rise in price. Eggs, which were 
before about three shillings a dozen, now 
advanced to a shilling a piece. Almost 
every other article of produce rose in the 
same proportion, and even land itself as- 
sumed an increased value of 50 per cent, 
which is not much to be wondered at, 
considering the small extent of the island, 
and the still smaller portion that is lit for 
cultivation, to feed the increased number 
of mouths. Upwards of 1)00 troops ar- 
rived out in the squadron under charge of 
the Northumberland. A great bustle took 
place on the lith, in making preparations 
for Buonaparte’s reception ; eighty of the 
Company’s soldiers were stationed to 
guard the gates, and orders were immedi- 
ately issued by the Governor, that no fish- 
ing boats were to be out of haibour after 
four o’clock in the afternoon. On the 15tU 
the fleet arrived ; when some persons 
from the town were allowed to go on 
board the squadron to dine. It was some 
days before all was ready for conveying 
Buonaparte to the house allotted for his 
reception. —When he landed, he was 
dressed in a green coat, white waistcoat, 
light coloured small clothes, white stock- 
, ings and cocked hat. The coat was trim- 
med with gold, and a plain gold epaulette 
was placed on each shoulder. He held in 
Ilia hand an elegant telescope, and cast 
his eyes around him with great eagerness 
to survey the new objects ; possibly not 
without a hope of noticing some particu- 
lars, which might, on a future occasion, 
assist him to escape. The Company's 
troops on the island were immediately to 
be sent to the Cape, to do duty there. 

Copy a letter from a gentleman on board 
the Northumberland : 

“ St. Helena, Oct. 19. — The Red pole 
is just getting under weigh for England, 
and 1 send you by her the following par- 
ticulars : — 

“ We arrived here on the 16th, after 
a very long and tedious passage, and land- 
ed Napoleon orathe 18th. He is now liv- 
ing in the country at a gentleman’s house 
of the name of Belcome, until Longwood 
is ready for him. His followers are all 
tired, and heartily regret, I believe, their 
having accompanied him. Madame Ber- 
trand, who talks pretty good Euglish, ex- 
claimed to me to-day, that the island was 
a complete desert, ‘ the birth place of the 
demon Ennui * She wants to go back to 
Europe already, to educate her children. 

“ I dined four times with Bonaparte, 
*ko talked very little at table, and gene- 
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rally addressed himself to the Admirdl. 
He took very little exercise, about two 
hours during the day, after dinner. He 
dispatched his dinner in half an hour. 
Geueral Bertrand and Las Casas are his 
greatest favourites ; the others he seldom 
held any conversation with. He played 
at cards every night, either at loo or 
whist ; in the forenoon at chess. He re- 
tired early to bed, and rose very late. 
His spirits are generally bad, and they 
are not mended since lie came here. 

“ Ttyp island is very closely watched ; 
signals between all the posts in the island 
and the ships ; guard-boats and brigs 
cruize round ; so that unless he can fly, 
it will be impossible for him to escape. 
No one is allowed to be out of the ship 
after sun-set, and every ship is ready to 
lips at the first notice.” 

— . By letters from on hoard the Horatio 
frigate, Capt. Dillon, at Rio Janeiro, we 
learn that she arrived at that port Sept. 
15, and was about to proceed on her 
voyage to China. 

— .The Aurora, a licensed ship, arri- 
ved in the river from Bengal, whence she 
sailed July 17 ; hut the letters by her do 
not add any thing of moment to the stock 
of intelligence with which we were ex- 
clusively furnished by preceding arrivals. 
The Lady Carrington, In< Hainan, which 
sailed in company with tint Aurora from 
St. Helena, is daily expected to arrive. 

13. Yesterday wore received a large 
mass of Paris papers, to the 10th inst. 
They present the whole of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Ney, commencing on 
Monday the 4th, and terminating on 
Wednesday the 6th, when he was found 
guilty of high treason, and condemned to 
death. This sentence was carried into ex- 
ecution by shooting him on the succeeding 
day, the 7 th. 

Bee. 15. — Calcutta papers to tlie 15th 
of June have been received. They contain 
further particulars of the war with NepauL 
No time appears to be lost in carrying into 
effect the stipulations of the convention. 
By the vigilance and assiduity of the British 
agents under general Ochterlony, all the 
petty Goorkha garrisons have been with- 
drawn, and the inhabitants were freed 
from the yoke of the Nepaul prince, whose 
administration of affairs in those con- 
quered provinces, being purely military 
had been long execrated by every clafs of 
the original inhabitants. On the 23d of 
May, the principal part of general Ochter- 
lony’s force was halted at Nalagurl ; and 
it was supposed that all the corps would 
get out of the hilly region in the begin- 
ning of June. When the Kajee made his 
submission to gen. Ochterlony, atTynn- 
gur, he evinced his gratitude and admira- 
tion of the British commander in many 
compliments, and asserted, thatno Jfower 
but the British -could have subdued him. 
The following is a copy of the 
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Convention or Agreement entered into 

between Kqee Umer Sing Thappa and 

Major General Ochterlony : — 

In consideration of the high rank and 
character of Kajee Umer Sing Thappa, 
«od of the skill, bravery, and fidelity, 
wkb which he lias defended the country 
committed to his charge : — it is agreed : 

1. ThatKjyee Umer Sing Thappa, with 
the troops now in Raujgurgh, shall march 
out, and retain their arms and accoutre- 
ments, the colours of their respective 
corps, two guns, and all private property, 
which shall be duly respected aufc preserv- 
ed, and every attention and delicacy ob- 
served in respect to the Zenaua of the Ka- 
jee, and every person under his authority. 

2. In consideration also of the gallant 
conduct of Kajee Runjow Sing Thappa, 
it ik agreed, that he sh?i!l likewise march 
out of the fort of Jytr,ck, with 200 men, 
Who are to retain Vheir arms, colours, 
and one guu, with the Bharaders (chief 
officers), and their followers, about 300 
more in number, unarmed, with his own 
and their private property, which shall 
be respected, and the sanctity of the Ze- 
nana preserve- (j. 

3. Kajee U mer Sing Thappa and Kajee 
Runjoor Sing' Thappa, with tlieir property 
and followers , are at liberty to proceed 
by the route of Thanusur, Hurdoowar, 
and Nujudah; id, to join the troops east- 
ward of the r iver Surgeo, or by whichever 
route they d cterminc to proceed to that 
destination : conveyance shall be provided 
•for the transportation of their property to 
the confines of the Ncpaul territory. 

4. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa, and Kajee 
Runjoor Si ng Thappa, shall be at liberty 
to meet wl jerever thoy please. 

6. AU the troops in the service of Ne- 
paul, with the exception of those g^ anted 
to thf? personal honour of the Kajees 
Umer Sing and Runjoor Sing, will be at 
liberty to enter into the service of the 
Britisdi jfavernment, if it is agreeable to 
.themselves, and 'the British government 
chu»e to aecopt their services ; and those 
who arenotemployed, will be maintained 
< mi n specific allowance by the British go- 
vernment till peace is concluded between 
the Jtwo Btatos. 

<1. Kajee Umor SingThappa on his part, 
aguees to leave the fort of Malown when- 
ever bearers and other conveyance are pre- 
pared -for his property. 

7. Kajee Uwef Sing Thappa also agrees 
to send immediate orders for the evacua- 
tion and delivery to persons properly au- 
thorized, of the forts of Bhylee (llrkee), 

■ Roabathoo, Morne, Jytudk, Juggutt Jurgh, 
Roehun, aud all other forts and fortresses 
nowheld by the Ncpaul troops, between the 
Jwnnaand Sutleejee rivers. The garrisons 
df-all which forts, stronghold*, shall 
aajoy their private property unmolested, 
audihe arms and -warlike stoves in each, 
-loft in deposit for the future de- 
cision of the >rightt ibou. the .gaveraor-ge- 
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neral, with the exception of such among 
them as ->re related to Kajee Umer Sing 
Thappa, by kindred, about 83 men, who 
shall be at liberty to retain their arms and 
accoutrements. • 

8. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa also agrees 
to send immediate orders to Kajee liakh- 
tour Sing for the evacuation of the territo- 
ry of Ghorwal,to deliver over the forts,&c. 
in that district to the officers of the British 
government, and to proceed to Napaul by 
the Kemaoon route with their garrisons, all 
public and private property, including war- 
like stores, accompanied by a Chuprassie, 
with a pass on the part of the British go- 
vernment. 

Separate Article. — Kajee Umer Sing 
Thappa wishes it to he understood, that 
he shall give immediate orders for the in- 
stant surrender of the distant forts, in 
the hope that it may lead to an early re- 
newal of the relations of amity, which 
have subsisted between the two states for 
these sixty years, and by the advice of 
Bum Sab and the Bharaders of Kemnoon. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) 1). Ochterlony, A.G.G. 

16. ** We are desired to say that the ar- 
rival of a number of cases at Brighton, 
from France, destined for St. Helena, may 
have given tise to the report that they 
were presents to Buonaparte ; but these 
cases, we are now told, are the private 
property of the Commissioners of the Al- 
lied Powers going to St. Helena.” 

— . The following is given as the list of 
articles intended as presents for the Em- 
peror of China ami his Ministers : — 

“ One large looking-glass and frame, 
a’mut 16 feet by 9 feet ; one large convex 
mirror and frame, the mirror three feet in 
diameter ; several smaller mirrors ; one 
large glass chandelier, aud two sets dessert 
services of glass ; two large candelabra®, 
and superb services of silver ; one dcs- 
eart set porcelain, and three porcelain va- 
ses ; two sedan chairs ; several pieces finest 
superfine broad cloath ; several pieces finest 
velvet ; essences and perfumes ; liqueurs 
and preserved fruits; portraits of their 
Majesties. — There are at the India House 
a collection of coloured and uncoloured 
engravings ; a case of furs ; some boxes 
of snuff; a selection of Bramah’s patent 
locks ; and a case of hand telescopes,” 

. A vessel is arrived in the Thames 

from New South Walcs f after the extra- 
ordinarily short passage of less than five 
months. 

17. This morning, at nine o’clock, in 
his 70th year, after an illness of some 
months continuance, which he bore with 
the greatest fortitude aud resignation, 
died, at his house in St. James’ s-square, 
the Most Noble Charles Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marshal of England, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, BaronFitz-Alan, Multrave^ijr Clan 
and Oswaidestre ; Premier Peer ondElBCf 
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of the Noble Family of Howard ; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
County of Sussex, and Colonel of its Mili- 
tia ; High Steward of the cities of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, and President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures, F.R.S. andF.A.S. &c. 
&c.— His Grace is succeeded in the Earl- 
dom of Surrey, Karl Marshalship, and 
some other hereditary honours, and prin- 
cipal estates, by Bernard Edward Howard, 
Esq. of Fornham, in the county of Suffolk. 

The late Duke was a descendant in the 
fourth degree from Charles Howard, the 
fourth son of Henry Frederick Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, who lived in the reign 
of Charles I. Mr. Howard descends in 
the same degree from Bernard, a younger 
son of that Earl, who was the gieat 
grandson of Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, beheaded and attainted on ac- 
count of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The Dukedom 
of Norfolk, and other honours, were 
restored to the family by the reversal of 
that attainder in the year 1661 . — The 
new Karl of Surrey is of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

19. The ship Bombay was to come out 
of dock at Bombay on the H(h July, and 
would be ready for sea on the 20th of 
August. The Essex, David Scott, Charles 
Grant, Marquis Camden, Jnglis, and Van- 
sittart, were expected to sail from Bom- 
bay for China on the 21st of Juiy. 

— . Bombay Papers of the 15th July have 
been received. The accounts from Calcutta 
state that since the arrival of Uiner Sing, 
and the conclusion of peace, all the* petty 
Goorkha gariisons have been withdrawn, 
and the inhabitants are freed from the 
yoke of the Nepaul princes. Our troops 
are returning from the hilly country. — 
Letters from Natlipore state that the whole 
of the reserve was cantoned at that place 
on the 4th June. The impression made 
on timer Sing and his followers, by the 
result of the war, is likely to be attended 
by tlic most lasting effects. 

— . Accounts from New Orleans an- 
nounce the almost total destruction of the 
cotton crops, owing to the injury done to 
the lowlands by a long continued inunda- 
tion, and to the uplands by the alarming 
ravages of the rat. The whole produce 
of the season was not expected to exceed 
20,000 bales. In this deplorable state 
of the cotton-craps, the committee ap- 
pointed to act for, and in behalf of the 
cotton manufacturers residing in Provi- 
dence and its vicinity, had resolved upon a 
petition to Congress, praying for the pro- 
hibition, by law, of the importation of all 
cotton-goods, &c. the production of coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

- It is understood, that the ministers 
from the great powers of Europe to the 
Court bf St. Helena, will assemble imme- 
diately inLondon, ki order to proceed to 
the place of their destination in the codrse 
Asiatic Jo#rn.— No. 1, 


of next month, in the same vessel which 
Is to take out the new governor of the 
establishment, Sir Hudson Lowe and his 
lady.— The powers that send ministers atfe 
Austria, Russia, France, and Prussia.— 
The wooden edifices for the accommoda- 
tion of these joint superintendents of the 
wing-clipped eagle, and for the object of 
their solicitude, are to be sent out at the 
same time in frame. 

22. Advices from the Hague, dated Dec. 
14, state, that the Dutch squadron which 
sailed on the 29th October for the East- 
Indies, was off Madeira oil the 8th No- 
vember, in good condition, when theTexel 
pilots were landed, it being the first op- 
portunity that had occurred. The squa- 
dron continued its voyage for its ulterior 
destination without stopping. 

— . When the Bombay left St. Helena 
on the 12th November, Buonaparte was 
in very good health ; he took several of the 
officers of the Bombay by the hand, and 
conversed with them a long time. He 
seems to be quite satisfied as to his habi- 
tation, but complains much of being so 
narrowly watched : he is not, allowed to 
tide on horseback without bring attended 
by some of the English officers. There 
had been no arrivals from England since 
the landing of Buonapaite on the island. 

The ships Lord Eldon, Huddart, and 
Nor thmubci land, arrived at Madras on 
the 0th of August. The ships Charles 
Grant, David Scott, Inglis, Essex, Mar- 
quess Camden, and Vausittart, sailed from 
Bombay to China on the22dof July $ and 
the General Harris on the 1st of August ; 
also the Rose and Streatham, for the Mau- 
ritius, on the 8th of August. The private 
ships Loujee Family and Moffutt, arrived 
at Bombay from England the 4th of June. 

— . Calcutta Gazettes of the 14th July 
have been received. They state that the 
late excessive rains, both in the lower and 
upper provinces, have been extremely pre- 
judicial to the indigo crops. 

The late truce between Holkar and his 
disorderly army, has already given rise to 
dire contention and open rebellion. The 
H ubshee troops are stated to have muti- 
nied, confined their officers, and to have 
given them during several successive nights 
a sound bastinado. Part of the Rajah’s 
own guard had refused to perform its ac- 
customed duty. Baboo Jee Sindhiu me- 
ditated an attack on the fort of Ramnugger. 
Runjeet Singh has inarched considerably 
to the north of Lahore, and on the 4th of 
last month entered Wuzeejjabad, a city on 
the east bank of the Chunab. His pri- 
soner, the late king of Cabul, has taken • 
refuge with Ukbur Khan, the Rajah of 
Rujouree, who had been promised assis- 
tance by Rub Ula Khan, the Rajah of 
Poonuch, and Zubbardust Khan, of Mu- 
liku, in the event of an invasion by the 
Sikhs. The Rajah of Ouree, a district 
lying on the southern border of Cashraeer f 
had incited Runjeet again to attempt the 
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conquest of that delightful country ; but 
the latter appears at present to be entirely 
bent on reducing to subjection the Nuwab 
of Buhawutpoor ; and to have laid aside 
all thoughts of undertaking so hazardous 
an enterprize during the present season. 

A tragical incident happened on board 
one of the Company’s row-boats, employ- 
ed with Capt. Maxfield, in surveying the 
eastern passage. A tiger swam from the 
shore, sprung into the boat, and seized 
an aged man, a native, on board. An 
European presented his gun at the animal, 
but it flashed in the pan. A scrang seized 
the animal by the tail, while another native 
struck him on the head with a hatchet. 'Hie 
blow laid his skull open, notwithstanding 
which lie succeeded in retiriug with his 
prey. 

2.1. The Moira, a country ship from 
Bengal, arrived yesterday off the Isle of 
Wight. 

— . The sloop Bombay, just arrived 
from the presidency of that name, spoke, 
on the passage the Rurich (a Russian ves- 
sel on discovery), Capt. Kotzebue, on 
the 23d Nov. in lat. 6 N. long. 22 W. 
bound to St. Catherine’s. — Spoke the 
Philippa early in Dec. in lat. 24 N. long. 
33 W. 

— . Yesterday J. Abdallah and Mumma 
Serang, two Lascars, were brought be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, charged with being 
concerned, in a gang of their country- 
men, in plundering various jewellers and 
other shops in the city. A number of 
persons attended yesterday, and identi- 
fied the two prisoners, particulaily Ab- 
dallah, as beiug most active in the prac- 
tice of certain tricks, by which he and 
liis companions effected their robberies. 
Not an article, however, of their plun- 
der, has yet been traced, although the 
parties are well known to the pawnbro- 
kers about Shadwell, Ratcliff, and that 
quarter. The prisoner Abdallah, it ap- 
peared, had dealt very extensively in 
those marts, no less than fifty pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates being traced to him. 
The Lord Mayor said, that notwith- 
standing the failure of such proof as 
would enable him to commit the prison- 
ers, he thought the depredations of too 
serious a nature to discharge them, and 
trusted, that by the activity of the offi- 
cers, and the appearance of some indivi- 
duals who could bring home a charge of 
felony effectually, upon the next exami- 
nation, the difficulty would be removed. 
If, however, they failed in this also, he 
would take such steps as would secure 
the public from further depredations on 
the part of this formidable gang of Las- 
cars, by removing them out of the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, we had too many 
thieves of our own. 

— . At the Admiralty Sessions, on 
Tuesday, John Swaine, alias Swiuney, 
was tried for having entered the American 
•ervlce. He served on board the Serin- 


gapatam, South-sea whaler, in March 
1812, when that vessel was taken in the 
South Seas by the Essex frigate, Capt. 
Porter, when the prisoner, contrary to 
the admonitions of his captaiu* was en* 
rolled among the crew of the Essex. It 
being represented that the prisoner was 
deficient in understanding, the jury re- 
commended him to mercy. Guilty : death. 

25. By the Duke of Wellington pack- 
et, which arrived yesterday at Brighton 
from Dieppe, a report was received that 
M. Lavalette made liis escape on Wed- 
nesday night last, in his wife’s clothes. 

Dec. 25, On Saturday the dispatches 
were finally closed at the India House, 
and delivered to the pursers of the follow- 
ing ships, viz:— 

Lady Melville, Capt. J. C. Lockner, 
Marquis of Ely, Capt. J. Dalrymple; Ca- 
balva, Capt. J. Hine; and Cumberland, 
Capt. T. H. Wilkinson. 

Passengers per Cabalva — For Bombay ; 
Mess.G. E. Readeand W. Stubbs, writers. 

Per Cumberland — For Bombay ; Lieut. 

J. B. Byers, Mr. J. Whiteside, free mariner. 

Per Lady Melville — For Bombay ; Miss 
C. Baynes, Messrs J. Morris, and J. Reid, 
free mariners — For Surat : Miss M. Stuart. 

Per Marquis of Ely — For Bombay $ Mr. 
W. Fraser, Assistant Surgeon, Mr. B. 
Shelley, free mariner. 

Per Castle Huntly— For Bombay ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Meale, Mrs. Lewis. 

Per Marquis Huntly— For Bombay; 
Messrs. A. Crawford and A. Bell, writers; 
Major J. P. Dunbar ; Lieut. A. Manson. 

The Company’s ships Lord Melville, 
Metcalfe, Rose, Atlas, Bridgewater, and 
Princess Charlotte of Wales were at Ma- 
dras the 24th July. 

The country ship Moira arrived off 
Portsmouth the 22d instant ; she left 
Bengal 7th July ; the Cape, 19th Oct. 
and St. Helena the 3d November. 

The sloop Bombay, just arrived from 
the Presidency of that name, spoke on 
the passage the Rurich (a Russian vessel 
on discovery), Capt. Kotzebue, on the 
23d Nov. in lat. 6 N. long. 22 W. bound 
to St. Catherine's Spoke ; the Philippa i 
early in Dec. lat. 24 N. long 33 W. 

26. A private letter from Paris, of the 
20th, states that the barriers were shut 
at eight o’clock on the preceding evening, 
in consequence of the escape of Lavalette. 

— . It is said that Madame Lavalette, 
after repeated attempts, obtained access 
to his Majesty to pray for a pardon to 
her husband. This his Majesty paid he 
could not grant. She then prayed for an 
order of admission to her husband. This 
she obtained ; and she went in and out 
frequently, in different dresses, and at dif- 
ferent hours. At length her husband made 
use of one of these dresses, and escaped ; 
nor was his flight discovered for an hour 
after he had gone out, and left Madame 
Lavalette in his place. Madame Lavalette 
remains in prison. 
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India Knights op the Bath. 

The Loudon Gazette of the 8th ult. 
announces, that H.R.H. the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to nominate and 
appoint the following Officers, belonging 
to the service of the East- India Compa- 
ny, to be companions of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath : — 

Lieut. Col. James Colebrooke — (omitted 
in the list which Appeared in the Gazette 
of the 1 6th of September last.) 

Lieut. Col. Wm. A. Thompson, 3d nat. 
inf. Bengal. 

Maj. J. Ludlow, 6th nat. inf. Bengal. 

Maj. Robert Patou, 5th nat. inf. Bengal. 
Maj. Wm. Inni8, 19th nat. inf. Bengal. 
Maj. Tho. Lowrey, 7tli nat. inf. Bengal. 

The fees on the admission of Offi- 
cers as Companions of the Bath are stated 
in a circular letter from the Herald’s Col- 


lege as follows . — 

For the escutcheon, or plate of 
name and style, to be affixed 

in Westminster Abbey £3 0 0 

For recording the statement of 
military services in the books 
appropriated to the Compa- 
nions 2 16 2 

For a copy of the rules and or- 
dinances 1 1 0 


6 17 8 

No directions arc yet given for the form 
to be observed when the investiture of 
the Officers takes place, nor is any time 
appointed. The medal is gold, enamel- 
led in the shape of a star, similar to that 
worn by the Knights of the Order previ- 
ous to the alteration, but with only four 
points. The extremity of each point has 
a knob of gold, and between are four gold 
lions passant, the whole forming an ele- 
gant appearance. This insignia will be 
worn suspended by a broad crimson rib- 
bon, with a gold buckle, from the third 
button-hole on the left side of the uniform 
coat. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
JANUARY 1816. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Inquiry concerning the site of ancient 
Palibothra conjectured to lie within the 
limits of the modern district of Bhau- 
gulpoor according to the researches made 
on the spot in l8ll and 1812, by William 
Francklin, Major in the service of the 
Hon. East-India Company, author of a 
tonr in Persia^ the history of Shah Au- 
lum, &c. &c. illustrated with three en- 
gravings, 4to. 

Antiquities of Salisbury Cathedral, by 
John Britton, Esq. 4to. 3/, 3#. Imperial 
4to. 5/. St. Folio 8/. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Walker*! Memoirs ofTassoni,8vo. 15#. 

DIVINITY. 

Luther's Sermons, 8vo. new ed. 10s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

Schlcgel’a Lectures on the Drama, trans- 
lated by Black, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4 s. 

What’s a Man of Fashion ? a Farce by 
Reynolds. 2s. 

Smiles and Tears, or the Widow’s Stra- 
tagem, a Comedy by Mrs. C. Kemble. 2s 6d. 

Who’s Who ? or the Double Imposture, 
a Farce by Poole. 2#. 

HISTORY, &C. 

An account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 
by the Hon. MounstuartElphinstone, 4to. 
3/. 13.?. 6d. 

History of Persia from the most early 
Period, to the present time by Colonel Sir 
John Malcolm, 2 vols. Royal 4to. 8/. 8#. 
Imperial 4to. 12/. 12#. 

Visit to Flanders in July 1815, being 
chiefly an account of the Field of Water- 
loo, by James Simpson, Esq. 12mo. 5#. 

Considerations on the present Political 
State of India, embracing observations 
on the c haracter of Natives, on the civil 
and criminal Courts, the administration 
of Justice, the state of Land Tenure, the 
condition of the Peasantry, &c. &c. by 
Alexander Fraser Ty tier, late Judge in 
the 24 Pcrgunnahs Bengal. 2vols.8vo. 18#. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Confessions of Capt. Ashe. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1 /. 1 #. 

Collections for the Relief of the Poor. 
8vo. 7s. 

An Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infanticide in Guzerat, with Considera- 
tions on the Question of Promoting the 
Gospel in India. By the Rev. John Cor- 
niack, Minister of Stow. 8vo. 10#. 6tf. 

East- India Register, 1816. 7s. 6 d. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 56. 6#. 

Counsels of a Father, in four Letters 
of Sir Matthew Hall to his Children. 
12mo. 5#. 

A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, by B. 
Moubray, Esq. 12mo. 5#. 

Pericles and the Arts in Greece, 8vo.6#. 

Student’s Journal, 12mo. half bound, 
4#. 6d. 

Present from a Young Mistress to her 
Servant, by Mrs. Taylor, 12mo. 3#. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Events which have 
taken place in France from the Lauding 
of Buonaparte to the Restoration of Louis 
XVIII. by Helen Maria Williams, 8vo. 
9#. 6d. 

NAVIGATION, &C. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, or 
a Description of the Ocean and its Coasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. &c. 
by J. H. Tuckey, a Commander in the 
Royal Navy, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 16#. 

A Compendium of the Laws and Regu- 
lations concerning the Trade with the East 
Indies, the duties of Customs and Excise 
on goods imported, the drawbacks on 
exportation, &c, &c. by Thomas Thorn*, 
ton, 8vo. 7s. 
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POETRY. 

Occasional Poems and Miscellanies on 
various subjects, second edition, by Cant. 
Hall. 12mo. 6*.». 

Relics of Melodino, a Poem, 8vo. 10s. 

travels, &c. 

Travels in France during theyears 1814- 
15, comprising a residence at Paris duiing 
the stay of the Allied Armies and at Aix, 
at the period of the landing of Bonaparte. 
2voIs. 8vo. 16 j. 




BRITHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Caslerton-hall, the ladv of the Rev. W. Cams 
Wilson, of a daughter.— At Blackheath, the lady 
of Wm. flarr, Esq. of a daughter.— At Picstonfield, 
the lady of Sir Rt. Dirk, Bart, nt a son.— The lady 
of Philip Lake God sal, Esq. of a daughter.— In 
Eussell- place, the ludv of the Rev. Rt. Coiry, of.a 
daughter.— The lady of B, Cole, Esq. of Bernard- 
street, Ilusscl square, of a daughter.— At the house 
ofher father, Mr. Cartwright, of Hull, Mrs. Haigh, 
widow of i lie date Capt . John |Haigh, (who nobly 
fell at the battle of Waterloo), of a son.— At Hull, 
the ladv of J. Wm Hentig, Esq. of a daughter. 
—At Feltham-hill, the lady of Capt. J. Maclarl.ine, 
of a son. —At Biunswick-place, City road. Mrs. 
Birch, of a daughter.— Mis. W. Kew of New Pa- 
lace-yard, ol a son. — At Nnples, the lady of Ins 
Excellency Wm. A’Court, Esq. the British Mims- 
ter, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Brandon, Suffolk, the Rev. W. Bassett, of 
Acton and Pakcnham. to Maltha, youngest daugh- 
cr of J. Brewster, Esq. — the Rev. Claude Carter, 
Rector ol Great Homy, Essex, to Miss Metidham, 
daughter of the late 1*. Mendham, Esq. of Isling- 
ton.— At A II hallows Barking, Tower street, L. H, 
Robinson, Esq of Tlirapston, Northamptonshire, 
toThcophila, voungest daughter of G. Hubbard, 
Esn. ol Burv St Edmund’s, and neice to the Cord 
Bishop of Lincoln.— At Long Ashton, Somer et- 
•Inre, Lieut. J, Andrews Reeve, R.N. to Miss Mor- 
rell.— At Ellesmere, Col. H. A. Proctor, 8*1 leg. 
to Louisa, Ideal daughter of E. Wilson. Esq. of 
Hackney-road.— Chat Its Jones, Esq. of Harrow 
Weald.to Marv, youngest daughter of Mr. J. Ditk- 
Ins, of Jamaica wharf —At Twickenham, Mr. A. 
H. Reed, of Upper Thames-sticet, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Mr. W. Baker, of Ctoss Deep, 
Twickenham — At Balcarras, C. M. Christie, of 
Durie, Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon, 
R. Lindsay —At West bank, the Rev. G. Dickson, 
minister of Prtttnain, to Mary, fourth daughter of 
thelatv A. Lockhart, Esq,— At St. Gyles, Camber- 
well, R. Siilcman, of VVinchelsea. Sussex, Esq. to 
Sarah Curteis, only daughter of W. Croughton, of 
Champion lull. E q— At St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
W. A. Culpeper, Esq. of the Island of Barbados, 
to Mrs. straktr, widow of the late T J Striker, 
Esq. and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Vulpy.— At St. 
Dunstan’s Stepnty, Mr. Kennedy. of Snarcshrook, 
Essex, to Miss Harriett ohirlep, of Mile End — 
AtClapham, the Res. J. Lonsdale, M. A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambudge, to Sophia, fifth 

daughtt r of J. BulUnd, E>q. M. P At the Cape 

of Good Hope, on the 16th of August last, Henry 
Home, I>q. of Edinburgh, to Miss Maigaiet An- 
drews of London.— At at. Michael le Belfiey’s, 
Yorit, J. I’rnstly, Esq. of Halifax, to Miss Lloyd, 
only daughter of Col. Lloyd, of Bootham.— At 
Hereford, Cant. T. Bennett, R.N. to Sarah, elde»t 
daughter of Mr. W. Watkins, of that city.— At 
Carmarthen, W. R. Howell, Esq. to Mrs. Lloyd, 
relict of H. Lloyd, Rsq.— At Munerdivi Church, 
near Cardigan, T. Bowen. Esq. to Mary Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the late W. Williams, Esq. of 
Tretacn.— Mr. P. James, of Lanthewy farm, Mon* 
*° Miss Coles, uf Pencoed farm.— 

S 1 ’, , rge s Hanover-squarc, Mr. W. Francis, 
or Colchester, to Frances, eldest daughter of R, 
CuHagton, Esq. of Chelsea.— At Stonehousc, near 
Plymouth, Mr. Halliday, R.N. to Ann Saruli. 
younger daughterol the late Capt. G. Bayne. R.n! 
—■At at. Clement’s Danes, A. M’Mtlag'e, Esn. of 
Commercial-road, to the widow of thelate P. In- 
tte »* B*q. of Trecefleld, Scotland,— Dr, W. Bowie 


to the widow of Cant. Donald M’Nicol, 'royal Scots, 
—At St. George’s Hanover-square, H. Tucker, Esq, 
to Isabella, fourth daughter of J. Grant, Esq. 
of Tholey Priory, Essex.— At Great Baddow, in 
Essex, Mr. Aubcr of Gower-street, Bedford-sqnar'*, 
to Maiv Jane, fourth daughter of J. Vfatsqn Hull, 
Esq. of Baldow. — At Bcdrttth, Capt. M. Bennetts, 
of North Downs Mine, to Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of T. Teague, Esq. of Calstock.— At Farehain, 
Capt. Chads, R.N. to E.Townshend, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Pooke, Esq.— The Rev. H. Plumtre, Rec- 
tor of Clay pole, Lincolnshire, to Miss C. Puget, 
ot Tythegstone, Glamorganshire. — At Fulham 
church, the lion. Capt. King, R. N. to Caroline, 
second daughter of the Archbishop ol Dublin.— 
AtAstley, Worcesteislure, the Rev. P. Jennings, 
LL.D. to Jane, daughter of the late C. Johnstone, 
Esq. of Ludlow, Sin ‘»|i«*hi re.- — (’apt. G. Dean, of 
Harwich, to Elizabeth Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late It White, Esq. of Gieat Coggeshall, Es- 
sex.— At Millbiook, mar .Southampton, the Rev. 
E. Na^au Moleswurth, grandson ol the late Vis- 
count Mnksworth, to Harriet, daughter of the 
late W. M’Kinnon, Esq,— John Sweetlund, Esq, 
late Princ pal Commissary to His Majesty’s forces 
at Gibraltar, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late J. K. Witliall, Esq. of Lympstone, Devon.— 
At Breechmll, I’cithshire, D. Henderson, Esq. of 
the Eist-Imha Company’s medical service, to 
M us Anne Hay, thud daughter of C. Hay, Esq. 
of Brecclilnll.— At Houghton le-spnng church, 
near Sundetland, in the county of Duiham, the 
Rev. Sn R. Peat, D.D. one of the Prince Regent’s 
Chaplains, to Miss Smith, of Herrington and Flass- 
hall, in that county.— Lieut. -General Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Governor of St. H< lena, to Mrs Johnson, 
widow of the late Col. Johnson, and niece of the 
lady of the Right Hon. Sir David Dundas. 

DEATHS. 

In Park-street, Islington, Mrs, Taylei, aged 82, 
relict of the late Mr. Rd. I’ayler, of Lower Gros- 
vtnor street,— Mrs. Johanna Howland, of Haver- 
hill, Suffolk, aged 92.— Mrs. Ltndsell, wile of Mr. 
l.indsell, bookseller, of Wimpole-street.— Sophia 
Johanna, third daughter of the Rev. T. Blyth, of 
Knowle, Warwickshire, aged 14.— At Park Stile, 
Tieai Liverpool, Mrs. Collier —At Chatham, Mr. 
E.Baines, iieul intlu Hou. East- India Company’s 
service, agtd 21.— At Bromplon, Hugh Cuning- 
ham, Esq. aged 21. --At Denton house, near Gran- 
tham, Sir W. Earle Wc lby, Bt. aged 82.— At Mon- 
mouth, T. Johnson, Esq, aged 84, theoldcst mem- 
ber of that Coronation — D. Parkhurst, Esq. of 
Ripple, Woicesterslnre.— In Tavutock-place, Mr# 
Benj. Oakley, eldest son of B. Oakley, Esq.— At 
Pinkney house, Wilts, Mary, wife of Estcourt 
Ciesswell, Esq.— At Chigwell, Essex, Mr. J. Vic- 
kery .—At Brighton, Mrs. Knight, wife of Henry 
Knight, Esq. of Ham, Surrey — In the Wands- 
woith-road, Gen. Colin M'Kenzic, late colonel of 
the pth royal veteran bait.— Mrs. Surridge, wife 
of G. Surridge, Esq. of Lambeth.— At Kensington 
J. Mason, Esq — In Berwick, J. Proctor, acea 99 . 
— Mary, only daughter of Thns. Christie, M.D. of 
Cheltenham,— At Aicly, the seat ol Lord Valcntia, 
G. Clarke, F.sq. of the Paik, Bewdley.— At Wal- 
tham abbey, Sarah, the wife of W. Mason, Esq, 
— At Cardiff, W. Taitt, Esq. of Cardiff and Dowlas 
non works, and high sheiiff of the county of Gla- 
morgan. — Mr. Jas. Davies, of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate.— In the 81st year of his age, the Rer. John 
Howland, many years one of tlie mnsters of the 
Free Grammar School in Shrewsbury, and *5 years 
rector of Llangetho, in the rouniy of Cardigan.— 
At Shrewsbury, W. H. Thornby, Esq.— At St, 
Mauritius, Major Cla9on, commanding the Royal 
Artillery in that Islan 1 .— At Mount-street, Groi- 
venor-square, T. Denman, M.^L— At Sutton, Sur- 
rey, H. Smale, Esq.— At Brighton, Packington, 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Tomkvns, of that 
place.— Mr. G. Hampton, iff the Strand.— At Ron, 
Arthur, infant son of ihe Rev. Canon Underwood, 
—At Stockwell, Mrs. Rowcroft.— Hugh Hughes, 
Esu. solicitor, of Aberystwith, Cardiganshire.— 
At Hereford, Mrs. Ann Poley, relict of J. Foley, 
Esq. late of Calcutta.— At Cardiff, Florentia Mary 
Ann, only daughter nf J. Wood, jurt. Esq.— At 
Brighton, C. Hippuff, Esq. of NewOrmond-street, 
andBirchanger, Essex.— Maj-Gen. Jones, brother 
of Robt. Jones, Esq. of Fonmon-castle, Glamor- 
ganshire.— At Sanbury, Gen. T. Sloughter 8tan- 
wix, Groom of the Bed-chamber to his Majesty. 
-riMts. Ann Jacobs, of Addingtort-plaee, Camber- 
well,— At Glasgow, Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. J. Addie, late minister of Kilmarnock.— At 
Lanark, J, Simpson, Esq. late Provost of that 
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burgh.— At Falside, near Musselburgh, Mrs. Mary 
Kennie, relict of thelate W.Hog, Esq.— In Charles- 
•treet, Edinburgh, Mrs. H. Riddell,— At Malta, 
T. Fyers, Esq. Deputy Paymaster General to the 
British forces, ana Treasurer to the Government 
of that island. — At Bristol, J. Peters, Esq. of the 
Custom-house.— At Clapham, Henry, sixth son 
of Mr. T. Howell, of Mark lane.— At Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Eliz. Low Jamieson, wife of Mr. Dav. Low. 
—At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr. J. M'Gregov, late 
of the Sir William Pultnev, East-Indiaman.— At 
Walworth, Mary, wife of Mr. T. Shackleton, late 
of Bush-hill, Enfteld. — At Liverpool, Anne Currie 
Cairncro83, third daughter of the late A. Cairn- 
cross, Esq. of Mom ague-street, Russell-square.— 
Eleanor, the wife of J. K. Lodwick, Esq. of North 
Shoebury, Essex.— Mr. Jas. O'Reilly, of Nassau- 
street, Middlesex-hospital.— Charlotte, the infant 
daughter of the Rev. Rd. Yates, of Che1*ea-c»l- 
Jege.— At Brompton-row. Knightsbrldgc, Mrs. C. 
Allan.— At Pennlaith, Herefordshire, Mrs. Pren. 
dergast, mother to Capt. Prendcrgast, of the 
Ea8t-India Company’s sirvice. — At Bath, W. 
Gumbleton, Esq.— At Bristol, T. Oliver, Esq. for- 
merly Litut. Governor of Massat husets, North 
America.— At Witney, Mr. Elijah Waring, one of 
the Society of Friends. — At Unxton, Mr. John 
Faulkner.— J. Dan. Hose, Etq. of Kentish. town. 
—In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Miles Booty, Esq. 
of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter.— In Buiy-strect, St. 
James’s, T. Foster, Esq. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

East-India Company’s Ships, 

.For Bombay. 

Ship's Names. Probable Time of Sailing • 

Cabalva About 23 Dec. 

Lady Melville Do, 

Marquis of Huntly Do. 

Castle Huntly Do. 

Cumberland D j. 

Marquis of Ely Do. 

Private Ships. 

For Madras and Bengal. 

Lord Hungerford Fiom Giavesend Dec. 

For Bengal. 

City of Edinburgh Waiting a Wind at Deal. 

Thalia From Gravesend 18 Dec, 

British Army Waiting a Wind at Deal. 

Egfrid 27 Dec. 

Indus 5 Jan. 

"Bengal Merchant 26 Dec. 

For Bombay . 

Ellergill Waiting a Wind at Deal. 

For Si. Helena . 

Berwick (Transput t) 20 Dec. 

For the Isle of France . 

Surrey 10 Jan. 

Cadmus Fiom Gravesend, 22 Dee. 

For the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mary 28 Dec. 

Susannah 26 do. 

Maria ^ l Jan. 

For tfce Isle qf France, Madras, and Bengal. 
Emma 26 Dec. 

For the Cape and Isle qf France. 

Ptince of Orange 26 Dec. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Cotton.— ' The export house* purchase small 
parcel* of Cotton, but continue to watch the 
market earnestly. The sale* of last week are be- 


tween 5 and 600 bales, Orleans at 19d ; (exclusive 
of duty,) Bengal* ltd a l6dj to Surat* at l»d| 
and 40 Bourbon at2* 6d a 3s 3d.— The description* 
taken for export are Bengali and Orleans. Letters 
received from New Orleans state, that the crops 
of Cotton had greatly failed. 

Sugar. — The market continued without interes t 
till Thursday, when some Muscovadea from the 
novelty attracted attention j they might be termed 
fair quality St. Lucia; the general price 7$s a 88s • 
and, if the sale might be taken ns a criterion, the 
prices may be stated at an increase of is a 2s j the 
sales towards the close of the week could however 
be made at the former currency. It was calcula- 
ted the accounts of a huriicane at Jamaica would 
affect the market; if the destruction to the 
estates bear any proportion to the damage done at 
sea, it will, no doubt, occasion much alteration. 
The Cane was in the situation to receive most 
injury, being a short time previous to the cutting * 
and should it have extended to the southward of 
the island, may be of the most serious descrip- 
tion.— The deliveries from the Warehouse last 
week, 2971 casks for home-consumption, 341 ex- 
ported. There hare been few purchases of Fo- 
reign Sugars. Probably for some time the Sugar* 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe will be brought to 
this market, the late Treaty with France allowing 
these islands to be retained till the adjustment of 
the claims against the French Government are 
settled ; a proportion of these Sugars may there- 
fore be expected ; but there is such a facility in 
exporting to other Islands, and such a flatteiing 
prospect in shipping to the American markets, 
that the greater proportion may be sent to the 
United States. 

Coffee. — The sale of Coffee at the India House 
to-morrow, tliough limited to about 11,000 bags, 
yet, in the present depressed state of the market, 
lias tiie effect of adding to the previous heaviness. 

Sale of Drugs at the India House.— (Privilege)— 
3 casks Aloes Succotnna 10s a 39s, 20 bags Castor 
Seed I0s6d. (Praate*Trade) — 5 casks Aloes Suc- 
cotrina 3os a 101s, 6 can. Aniseed Oil l4da I5d, 
89 Bags Cavdemoms Ss2d a 3s 5d, 428 bags China 
Root 33s a 41s Cd, 1 chest Rough C»mpbor/ia 10s, 
2 boxes Dragon’s Blood/ 12 o/l8 15s, 8 chests 
Lae Lake, l>d a ltd, and 16 chests Lac Dye Is 3d 
a 2s, 2845 bags Turmeric 34s a 35s 6d, 128 Ele- 
phant’s Teeth, weight 78 cwt. /n io* a/2Q 13s* 
(Licensed)— S6 chests 90 bags Cardemom* 3* a 
4s 6d, 57 flasks Castor Oil 3s 2d a 3 s 6d, lf> bo. 
Musk 12s o 15s Cd, 71 chests Gum Arabic 70s a 
DCs, a few lots 36s 6d o 57s, 33 chest* Ohbanum 
85s a 105s, 75 chests Aniseed 113s a 117s, 363 
chests Shellac 41* a 85s, 10 chests Myrrh £8 15s a 
/95, 96 bales Senna 13d a I6d per lb., a few lots 
3d a 4d, 162 chests Rough Camphire /12 15s a 
/13 10s, 10 chests Benjamin £\Q a £24 10$, 20 
chests £4 is a £8 Is, and 9 refused ; 46 chests 
Rough Borax/5 12s a /6,and 12, refined \ 10s al 15, 
2 1 bales Safflower 100s a 137s, 67 chests Lac Dy« 
3s 3d a 6s 9d, l chest Honey 119s, 1730 bags Tur- 
meric 27s 6d a 48s per cwt., 5 tubs Soy 10* 2d a 
12s per gallon. 

Tea.—' The sale at the India House has closed i 
Bohea sold is lOd a is lid, Congou in Bohea chest* 
2s 3d a 2s 4d, Congous «s *d a 3» 8d, about 1 500 re- 
fused* Campoi 4i a 41 6d ; Souchong in Private- 
Trade 3 1 a 4s, Twankay 3s 2d a 3s 7d, Hyson-Skin 
3s 2d a 5* *d j Hyson &» *d a 6*j Gunpowder li 
tod a 6* 8d. 
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L. (• ii> £• 

Cochineal lb. 0 ft o to 0 5 6 

Cofftc, Java cwt. 4 0 0 - 4 4 0 

— — Cheribon 3 1 ® 0 — 3 1ft 0 

Bourbon 4 4 0 — 4 ft 0 

Mocha ft 16 0 — ft 18 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 i 3 — o I ft 

Extra fine 

— — Bengal 0 I l — 0 I ft 

— - Bourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. .. 

Aloes, Epntica cwt. 11 0 0 — 1 ft 0 0 

Anniseed*, Star < 10 0 - 7 7 0 

Borax, Refined 6 6 0 — 615 0 

—— Unrefined, or Tmcal ft 15 0 — 6 0 0 

Camphirc unrefined 14 10 0 — 16 10 0 

Cardemonis.Malabarlb.. 0 4 0 — 0 7 0 

— — Ceylon... 

Cassia Buds cwt. 20 0 0 — 21 0 0 

Lignea 18 0 0 — 22 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 13 — 040 

Cluna Root cwt. 3 0 0 

Coculus Indicus 3 ft 0 — 3 10 0 

Columbo Root 3 ft 0 — 3 10 0 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— Arabic 3 10 0 — 5 0 0 

Assalmnda 6 0 0 — 22 0 0 

Benjamin lo 0 0 — 3 ft O o 

Anlmi cwt. 6 0 0 — 8 0 0 

—— Gatbanum 28 0 0 — 32 o o 

— Gtimbogium 24 0 0 — 25 0 0 

Myrrh 9 0 o — 12 o o 

— Olibanuin GOO — 800 

Lac Lake 0 l 3 — o I 9 

Dye 0 4 o — o ft 9 

Shell, Block 3 o o — 3 10 0 

Shtveicd 4 10 0 — 11 0 0 

Stick 3 10 O — 8 0 0 

Musk, China . 0 /. 0 1 ft 0 — 0 18 O 

Nux Vomica cwt. 4 1 ft 0 

Oil Cassia o z. 0 3 0 — 0 3 6 

Cinnamon i 8 o 

— Cloves 0 3 6 

Mact 0 3 6 

— Nutmegs 0 3 6 

Opium lb. 1 4 0 

Rhubarb 0 6 6 — 0 12 0 

Sal Ammoniac .. . .cwt. 0 0 0 


It* I, dm It* It dm 

Senna lb. 0 1 9 to 0 8 0 

Turmerick, Bengal cwt... 

China 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 14 0 0 

Blue tft 15 o 

Indigo, Blue lb. 0 10 9 — 0 It * 

—— Blue and Violet 0 9 J - 0 10 6 

Purple and Violet.... 0 8 6 — 0 9 $ 

— Fine Violet 0 8 6 — 0 9 0 

Good Ditto 079 — 083 

Fine Violet & Copper.. 0 7 3 — 0 7 9 

— Good Ditto 0 6 6 — 0 7 0 

Fine Copper 0 7 3 — 0 7 6 

Good Ditto 0 6 3 — 0 6 9 

Ordinaiy Ditto 0 4 6 — 0 ft 3 

Rice, Like Carolina ..cwt. 0 17 0 — 0 18 O 

Safflower cwt. 7 0 0 — 10 0 0 

Sago cwt. 2 4 0 — 3 16 0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 4 15 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 IS 1 — 0 18 10 

Novi 10 1 — 19 0 

Ditto White 

China 13 1—15 9 

Organzinc 1 1ft 0 — 1 19 I 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 12 3 — 0 13 3 

Clowes 0 3 9 — 0 3 11 

— Bourbon 0 4 0 

Mace 0 10 6 — 0 12 0 

— Nutmegs 0 7 9 

Ginger cwt. 8 0 0 

Pepper, Company’s.. 0 o 10 

— — Privilege 0 0 9 

White 0 i 5 — 0 1 6 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 2 16 0 — 3 18 0 

White 3 3 o — 3 1 ft 0 

Brown 2 4 0 — 2 8 0 

Tea.Bohea lb. 0 1 10 

— Congou 0 2 3 — 0 3 ft 

Souchong 0 3 0 — 0 4 2 

C.unpoi 0 3 0 — 0 3 10 

Twankay 0 3 3 — o 3 7 

— Pekoe o ft 9 — o 6 6 

■ Hyson Skin 0 3 4 — 0 4 6 

— Hyson 0 ft 9 — 0 6 0 

Gunpowder 0 ft 10 — 0 6 I 

Tortoisehell 1 ft 0 — 1 8 q 

Woods, Saunders Red ton. 13 0 0 — 14 0 0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Monday, 4 Dec. 1815.— Prompt 8 March 1816. 
Company 't. — Saltpetre, 494 Tons. 

Privilege.—* Saltpetre, 62 Tons and a quarter— 
Cassia Lignea, 5 10 Chests— Cassia Buds, 100 Chests 
— Sago, 39 Bags — Nutmegs & Mace, 2 Boxes — Rice, 
1,860 Bags— Sugar, 2,448 Bags— Ginger, 2,012 Bags. 
Privute- Trade.— J Ginger, 232 Bags. 

On Tuesday , 12 Dec. 1815.— Prompt 15 AfizrcTi 1816. 
Company's. — Cotton Wool, 2 Bales. 

Privilege — Turmeric, 5,023 Bags — Elephants’ 
Teeth, 12S Bags— Soy, 5 Tubs— Lac. Dye, 83 Chest* 
— Shellac, 312 Chests— Gum Arabic, 71 Cheats— 
Do. Benjamin, to Cases & 30 Chests — Do. Mastlck, 
1 Chest— Do. OUbanum, 33 Chests— Do. Myrrh, 
10 Chest* — Borax, 12 Chests — Tincal, 46 Chests— 
Cardemoms, 1 78 Bags & 34 Chests — Safflower, 21 
Bale#— Lac take, « Chests— China Root, 6 Tons & 
348 Bags — Castor Oil, 33 Chests— Aloes, ft Casks— 
Mother-o’-Pearl Counters, l Box — Mother-o’-Pearl 
Spoons, 1 Box — Fishing Lines,® Boxes — Anniseed 
Oil, 3 Boxes— Dragons’ Blood, 2 Boxes— Myrabo- 
lans, 1 Bag— Sena, 96 Bales— Table Mats, 190 Par- 
cels— Galanga Root, 330 Bags— Musk, 4 Boxes— 
Cotton Wool, 40 Bales— Cassia Buds, 100 Chests— 
Ca**ia Lignea, ft 10 C hests— N u tmegs , 1 Bag— M ace, 
1 Bag— Anniseed , 75 Chests— Camphire, 162 Chests 
—Honey, i Cise. 

On Wednesday, 90 Dec. 1815.— Prompt 12 March 
1816. 

Privilege.— Redwood, 5,020 Pieces St 10 Tons— 
Bntfalp Hides, 1 14 — Red Saunders Wood, 2,677 
Piece* & 124 Cwt.— Rattans, 19,616 Bundles— Sa- 

K n Wood, 169 Cwt.— Tutenague, 4 cwt 3 qrs, 19 
1 — Tin, 995 Pieces— Munjeet, 1,470 Bundle*— 


at the East-India House . 

Mother-o’-Pearl Shells, 20 Tons — Ground Rattans* 
10 , 000 — Pepper, 239 Bags— Assafatida, 10 Chests— 
Ebony Wood, 20 Pieces— Coffee, 11,381 Bags— 
Gum Assafcetida, 20 Chests. 

Pnvaie-'Wade . — Ground Rattans, 10,862— Nut- 
megs, 5 Chests. 

On Tuesday, 13 Jan. 1916 .—Prompt 26 April foU 
lowing . 

Privilege.— Cassia, 6ft Chests— Sago, 794 Bags— 
Ginger, 533 Bags — Cassia Lignea, 100 Chests— 
Nutmegs, 4 Casks — Gil Cassia, l Box— Soy, 6 
Chests. 

On Thursday, 25 Jan. 1816 .— Prompt 26 April fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— Castor Oil and Turmeric, 24 Boxes 
—Turmeric, 1,027 Bags— Cajeputa Oil, l Case- 
Gum Arabic, 2 Chests— Do. Animi, 22 Chests— 
Star Anniseed, 59 Chests— Chillies, 1,200 Bags, 

On Tuesday, 6 Feb. 18 16. — Prompt 10 May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. —Nankeen* (7 yards), 174,906 Pieces 
—Nankeens (ft yards), 68,500 Pieces. 

On Friday, 1 March 181 6.— Prompt 14 June fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Cloves, 200,000 lb#.— Mace, 100,000 
lbs.— Nutmegs, 250,000 lbs.-»-Oil of Cinnamon, 20 
Bottles— Oil of Nutmeg*, 50 Bottles— Oil of Nut- 
megs and Mace, 200 Bottles. 

On ’ Tuesday , 2 April 1816.— Prompt 13 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's,— Cinnamon, 160,000 lbs. 



Daily Prices of Stocks from the 20th of November to the 20th of December 1815. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

FEBRUARY 1816 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I am not of the number of 
those who amuse their fancies with 
the notion that the affairs of nations 
are capable of being conducted in 
such a manner as to avoid the re- 
currence of war. I am far, there- 
fore, from expecting of the Com- 
pany’s government in India that it 
should restrain itself from all ap- 
peals to arms. 

I believe that no state, the ter- 
ritory of which does not comprize 
a whole island, can long remain 
without enlarging or suffering a 
diminution of its territories. Eng- 
land is an example in the British 
islands. So long as there remain- 
ed any territory to be added to her 
own, so long she proceeded in the 
career ofterntorial aggrandizement. 
Hadshe notdonethis, Wales, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, would have added 
England to itself. England is now 
unable to give further extension to 
her frontiers; and the same sea 
which limits her ambition, gives 
security to *hat she actually pos- 
sesses. Still her political advance- 
ment is not arrested. If she cannot 
add to the size of her islands, she 
can acquire further wealth and 
population. Every thing that is 
human is unstable; it is either 
growing or decaying; and in one 
of ti^ese alternatives must be 
found the actual state of the coun- 
Asiatic Joum. — No. II. 


try. I deduce from these general 
positions, that nothing inconsistent 
with them is to be expected of the 
Company’s territory in India; that 
its gradual extension, from its ear- 
liest beginning to the present mo- 
ment, is an* inevitable process, 
which no human strength could 
have prevented ; that upon all 
the principles which are applicable 
in every other case, it must neces- 
sarily have happened in this, either 
that the territory of the Company 
should be enlarged, or that it 
should be diminished, if not wholly 
lost ; and that the same principles 
are still operating, and will con- 
tinue to operate; so that this ter- 
ritory will always be tending to an 
increase, or to an extinction. I 
do not set it down, therefore, as 
an abstract political crime, that 
the Company s government, or the" 
King’s government, in India, has 
arrived at accessions of territory. 

If it be true, that always ex- 
cepting civil wars, wars are more 
frequent in Asia than in Europe, 
this fact must plead an additional 
apology for British aggrandize- 
ments. It is impossible for the 
most peacefully disposed to perse- 
vere in tranquillity amid restless 
neighbours ; a view to security and 
selfrpreservatibn is often a genuine 
and unimpeachable motive to ag- 
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grandizement, and even to aggres- 
sion. 

But, Sir, with these views to re- 
gulate our judgment, to check any 
visionary expectations of perpetual 
peace, and to convince us of the 
hopelessness of wholly avoiding In- 
dian wars, it is still proper that we 
should look with a jealousy never to 
be exceeded, not merely at every 
Indian war, but at every acquisition 
of Indian territory. I have said, 
that our territory, since it has not 
decreased, has increased in virtue 
of laws which no human power can 
controul. This is true only of the 
tendency of those laws ; tor it is 
doubtlessly often within the reach 
of human wisdom cither to mode- 
rate or to quicken their operation. 
Moreover, it is by the very ag- 
grandizement of a territory, that 
we may give occasion to its cur- 
tailment. The grandeur of a state, 

I have contended, is always ad- 
vancing or receding ; but it is not 
always visible to every eye in 
which direction it is moving. 

I should be ashamed, Sir, to 
dwell on these general proposi- 
tions and simple truisms, if I did 
not believe that principles and 
landmarks like these are often of 
the highest value to us, in the de- 
termination of our conduct under 
particular circumstances; that they 
are like the fixed stars and con- 
stellations, toward which the ma- 
riner does not always desire to 
steer,, but which equally enable 
him to pursue his course in any 
other direction. 

With the same impression on 
my mind, I am anxious that those 
who can in any way influence the 
politics of India should have even 
further maxims of a general kind 
before them. Nothing more im- 
mediately points out the impor- 
tance of such a study than the 
consideration, that some of the ra- 
dial principles upon which those 
politics ought to be regulated, 
Ore precisely such as are dia- 
metncally opposite to the prin- 
qiplei which ought to govern the 


China and the Mahrattas. [[Feb. 
national politics of the state. The 
British empire in India subsists 
wholly for commercial purposes; 
it is wholly detached from ’our pri- 
mary national interests ; and a 
variety of other circumstances con- 
tribute to make the civil and mi- 
litary policy, most conducive to its 
prosperity, essentially different 
from that which is demanded for 
the state at home. Now, nothing 
is more reasonable to believe, than 
that habit may imperceptibly lead 
an Englishman to overlook the 
distinction. 

In spite of that pacific and 
purely mercantile policy by which 
we ought, and by which, it is to 
be presumed, we have been go- 
verned in India, a very short period 
has seen us involved either in hos- 
tilities or bickerings with Nipal, 
Candy, China, and it is now said, 
the Mahratta states. It is plain, 
from the opinions I have advanced, 
that I am not the person hastily to 
pronounce, that in any one of the 
instances thus cited, our Indian 
governments have been in the 
wrong. My aim is to fix attention 
on these accumulated animosities ; 
to hold them up to rigid exa- 
mination ; and, above all things, 
to agitate the question, whether in 
the most successfnl issue of our 
Asiatic hostilities, the British in- 
terests can be really served ; and 
especially if that success is made 
to consist in the acquisition of ter- 
ritory on the Continent of India. 

Of the necessity of entering 
upon the war with Nipal I profess 
myself incompetent to offer an 
opinion; but I think that I can 
clearly discern, in the occurrence 
of that war, a great irremediable 
evil; an evil not to be compen- 
sated for by any success in its 
issue ; an evil which, no doubt, 
would have been great if we had 
been beaten ; but which, perhaps, 
is as great, or greater, because we 
have finally succeeded. It has 
multiplied our enemies and our 
vulnerable points ; it has increased 
our territorial cares, and exposed 
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us to new foreign vexations ; it 
has drawn us further from our 
supplies; it has laid the founda- 
tion of new wars ; it has added to 
our temptations to aggrandize- 
ment ; in a word, the exemption 
from this evil would have been 
cheaply purchased, we may be- 
lieve, by many sacrifices. 

Not the least of the evils of the 
Nipal war, and its success, is the 
tendency of both to bring us into 
near contact with the frontiers of 
China. It appears from some 
missionary statements, that our 
north-eastern territory has already 
stretched to within a fortnights 
journey of the borders of that 
empire* In the quarrel with 
China which first introduced an 
Englishman to the north of the 
mountains of Nipal, a Chinese 
army encamped on the hills that 
command a prospect of the valley 
of the Ganges.* Now, every 
approximation of our territory, 
every advance toward the sphere 
of action of the Chinese govern- 
ment, is filled with danger in a 
variety of forms. The precari- 
ous existence of our trade at 
Canton needs no additional oc- 
casions of difficulty on the land- 
side ; and the near contact might 
become fatal to us in a territorial 
view, whether its first fruits were 
conquests on the Chinese part, or 
on our own. The continuance of 
an intermediate country, serving 
as a common barrier to the two 
empires, is earnestly to be wished 
for. 

Of the disputes at Canton, now 
said to be happily subsided, I shall 
speak with as little decision as of 
those with Nipal. It should be 
observed, in the meantime, that 
our intercourse with Chiba is alto- 
gether peculiar in its nature, and 
that our policy should be adapted 
accordingly. Much is said of the 
haughtiness of the Chinese go- 
vernment ; but is not the manner 


• See the preface to Kirkpatrick’s Ac- 

count of Nepaul, 


in which we court its trade an ac fc 
of extreme, though irreproacha- 
ble humility ? and is it inconsistent 
that our whole demeanour should 
have a certain correspondence with 
it ? In the great diversity of si- 
tuation, a policy which would be 
highly censurable, if adopted by 
Great Britain' toward any power of 
Europe, may be very commenda- 
ble in its intercourse with China. 

But, we are told, at present, 
that our war with the Mahrattas is 
a consequence of that with Nipal. 
I shall not suffer myself to quote, 
and much less to comment on the 
causes of this new war, such as 
they are at present rumoured by 
the public voice ; but content my- 
self with remarking that it is in this 
manner one war rises out of ano- 
ther, and therefore the greater the 
necessity to avoid fanning the first 
flame. 

The war in Ceylon has a cha- 
racter of its own. It was not the 
Company’s war, and it may lead 
to no evil consequences. Still 
the principle is to be examined. 
We have heard a good deal of the 
barbarous character of the king, 
and all this is truly lamentable ; 
but we are not to constitute our- 
selves avengers or guardians of 
the globe, and make the existence 
of wrong an universal pretext for 
war. A position equally ridicu- 
lous and frightful has been recent- 
ly defended from the English press; 
namely, that a nation or a sovereign, 
doing that which is contrary to the 
law of nature, gives occasion of 
war to a party, otherwise no inte- 
rested than as all mankind are in- 
terested in whatever is good or bad 
upon the earth ; and that he may 
be treated as a common enemy, 
hostis humani generis** The truth 
is, that every independent nation is 
to judge of the law of nature for it- 
self; and that to justify war upon 
the simple assertion oi the belli- 
gerent, that the nation or sove- 


* See a pamphlet on the Spanish slave- 
trade. 
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reign whom he attacks, has done 
that which is contrary to the law 
of nature, is to throw open the 
door to the most unbridled vio- 
lence* Did not Buonaparte con- 
tinually proclaim Great Britain to 
be hostis humnni generis ? If once 
we shall admit that we may law- 
fully make war on the " enemies 
of mankind,*’ there will need only 
another and a nobler step, to ena- 
ble us to join the Crusaders and 
Mohammedans, and make war on 
the “ enemies of God.” 

I repeat, Sir, that the scope of 
my letter (which I hope is notan 
useless one) is no more than to 
hold out our Indian wars as ob- 
jects of the liveliest jealousy ; to 
Suggest that the peculiar situa- 
tion of the Indian empire de- 
mands a peculiar policy ; and, 
especially, that territorial aggran- 
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diesment, for the most’ part, 
must be little conducive to its per* 
manent safety. But, from this 
last consideration results another, 
belonging rather to peace than 
war ; I mean the caution with 
which, at the end of a successful 
campaign, we should reserve to 
ourselves any territorial acquisi- 
tions. 

I had intended to reply, in this 
place, to some of the common ar- 
guments which are advanced for 
our wars in India; such as the ne- 
cessity of showing our spirit, &c, 
&c. But the shallowness of much 
of that sort is so obvious, and my 
letter is already so much extend- 
ed, that I leave this and various 
other particulars to those reflec- 
tions of your readers which it has 
been my wish to awaken. 

Hermes. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The misunderstanding 
now or recently subsisting be- 
tween the Company’s supracar- 
goes and the Court of Pekin, 
gives a momentary increase of in- 
terest to the specimens of the Por- 
tuguese intercourse with China, 
which were exhibited a short time 
since, on occasion of the Chinese 
preparations against the pirates 
who then interrupted the naviga- 
tion of the adjacent seas. How 
far it is becoming or unbecoming, 
expedient or inexpedient, in the 
relative situations of the Chinese 
empire and foreign merchants, that 
the latter should employ the style 
of self-abasement here evinced to 
be submitted to by the Portugueze, 
it is not my design to examine. 

It is certainly a contrast to the 
lofty style of the Chinese govern- 
ment, if, as is stated, it be true, 
that even now the depredations of 
ijie pirates in question are only ar- 
rested by the promotion of their 
chief to the ranlc of a mandarin of 
high order, and the payment to his 
people of a sum nearly equal to 


what they would gain by plunder- 
This proof of maritime weakness, 
however, would greatly mislead, 
us, if we ventured to infer, from 
that alone, any want of general 
strength in the essential parts of 
the empire, 

Observator. 


ADDRESS. 

Michael de Arriaga, Brum deSilviera, 
and John Joaquim dc Barros, messengers 
from the Portugucsse nation, presume 
with the deepest reverence to wish his 
Excellency the Ciang Kinin [Commander- 
in-chief] of Canton, ten thousand bles- 
sings and profound trauquillity. 

With heart-felt gratitude, Michael de 
Arriaga, &«. the Portuguese foreigners 
acknowledge that they have received the 
boundless favours of the Emperor ; his 
profound goodness being manifested by 
innumerable kiudnesscs, especially lu 
permitting them to reside at Macao j and 
moreover in allowing twenty-live sail of 
ships to pass to and fro, by the profits 
arising from which they arc nourished ; 
and, while they tread the earth and pat 
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its herbs, they have received, and con- 
tinue to receive favours beyond bounds. 

Macao, from its situation, is exposed 
to the saa. There, Chinese and foreigners 
are mixed together. Hitherto, for more 
than two hundred years, the Portuguese 
have lived in peace, without any interrup- 
tion, till lately that the pirates have be- 
come outrageous and cruel, roving about 
one very side, attacking the merchant ves- 
sels belonging to the interior, to the 
great detriment of trade and loss of pro- 
perty ; but moreover it is also difficult for 
our vessels to go and come ; hence the 
number of our return vessels is lessened, 
and provisions become in consequence 
more' difficult to be obtained. These 
things are distressing. 

Lifting up our eyes, we behold the ma- 
jesty and virtue of the august Emperor, 
widely diffused over the world, and the 
hearts of ten thousand nations turned to- 
ward his Majesty ; and in the great quali- 
ties of your Excellency, in your determi- 
nation to cherish the good, by punishing 
the wicked, and casting forth the worth- 
less, and thus persuading to the practice 
of virtue, we discern a faithful image of 
the royal will. Looking up to you with 
grateful hearts, we behold the just de- 
pository of power, and all the high attri- 
butes necessary to fulfil the important 
trust reposed in you by the great Emperor. 
We contemplate, at this time the im- 
mense means you possess for casting out 
the bad, and for tranquillizing the people, 
that all the good things of the earth may 
be abundant, that the seas may shine, 
and the rivers be clear ; and we Michael 
(le Arriaga, &c. a foreign people, enjoy- 
ing the blessings of the Heavenly Empire, 
shall walk in the midst of the light of rea- 
son, and the day of just retribution. 

Now, in this province, the war-boats 
are gradually fitting out for the chastise- 
ment of the pirates, and the day fast ap- 
proaches for the grand undertaking that 
is planned for their extermination now 
therefore, wl Michael de Arriaga, &c. 
desire to equip six sail of ships to fight 
conjointly with the royal war-boats of 
the Heavenly Empire— the Portuguese 
soldiers are brave and perfect, and their 
warlike supplies abundant; and, there- 
fore, in fitting out the ships for the in- 
tended service, no greater . sum than 
thirty thousand taels will be required; 
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we, therefore, have, presented an address 
to the vieeroy, to grant us the loan of 
thirty thousand taels, to be repaid in the 
space of five years. 

Prostrate on the earth, Michael de 
Arriaga, &c. consider, that although their 
name be different, they are the same as 
the people of the interior of the Heavenly 
Empire ; and that consequently, in that 
which is properly a public affair, they 
cannot be so unreasonable as to medi- 
tate any recompense or reward for their 
services, as thereby they would forsake 
the footsteps of their fathers. Within a 
few years past, the Portuguese at Macao 
have fitted out two ship9 of war for the 
protection of Macao, and for the public 
good. So late as last month, these 
armed vessels of the Portuguese beat off 
a division of the pirate fleet, and rescued - 
a number of merchant-vessels from 
destruction — the mandarins at Bocca- 
Tigris knew this ; nay, they were them- 
selves witnesses of the services of the 
Portuguese ; upon whom, nevertheless, 
is poured a great deal of obloquy. It has 
been said, that although the Portuguese 
have ships, they have not the means, 
either in men, ammunition, or stores, 
to equip them, for active warfare. Those 
who hold such vilifying and backbiting 
language, only speak thus to obtain an 
opportunity to benefit themselves by the 
injury of others. 

If this application be not accepted by 
your Excellency, it is, in that case, ear- 
nestly entreated, that Michael d$ Arriaga 
may be permitted to go to Canton, there 
humbly to offer himself to the Viceroy, 
and make further explanations in sup- 
port of this request, that the said Michael, 
grovelling with his head prostrate in the 
dust, may reverently present his unpo- 
lished address to his Excellency, praying 
him graciously to look down and examine 
and determine on the fitness of the 
measure proposed. 

We finally beseech your Excellency to 
condescend so far as to grant our request, 
and that you issue an edict directing the 
tender of our services to be accepted. To 
that end, this address is presented under 
the standards of his Excellency the Ct>m- 
mander-in-Chief, that he, in his Me* 
volence, may grant that it be done*; ai 
requested. 

Kia, Kia, Wh Year, Tenth Mm, 
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ANSWER. 

The Ciang Kinin delivers an answer 
to the request of the messengers of the 
Portuguese foreigners, Michael de Arria- 
ga) Ac. praying leave to equip six ships 
to act with the armed vessels of the Hea- 
venly Empire, and conjointly to fight 
with them, in the extermination of the 
pirates. 

It appears, that the said foreigners 
have lived at Macao for upward of two 
hundred years, during which time they 
have looked up, humbly dependent on the 
protection and favour of the Great Em- 
peror, in no wise different from the mer- 
cantile subjects of the interior of the 
Heavenly Empire, and they have indeed 
received favours far exceeding what have 
been granted to the merchants of other 
foreign nations. They now humbly re- 
quest that they may be allowed to prepare 
certain ships, to go forth to battle with 
our armed-boats; wheieby it is fully 
made known that it is their intention to 
be the enemies of our enemies, and the 
friends of our friends; and this, in truth, 


is highly proper and commendable in 
these foreigners, who have so long en- 
joyed the favours of the Emperor. 

Within a few years, the pirajes have 
been exceedingly irregular ; and though 
notwithstanding that they arc very rebel- 
lious, and create much confusion, they 
can occasion no material injury to the 
great empire, yet I, with the Viceroy, 
and Fu Yun, have already ordered out 
many brave officers and men, of more 
than sufficient force to exterminate 
for ever, or expel all the pirates from 
the empire. But as affairs will therefore 
be speedily restored to tranquillity and 
good order, the assistance of the said 
foreigners is by no means necessary : see- 
ing, however, that they ask no more 
than to be permitted to accompany our 
war-boats, when entering upon the work 
of extermination, it is grant^i, that the 
ships of the said foreigners may, for the 
time being only, exert themselves to co- 
operate with our armed-boats, and for 
which they shall be abundantly rewarded 
according to their desert, by me, and the 
Viceroy, and Fu Yun. Thus the reply 
is delivered. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — I should feel much oblig- 
ed, if, through the medium of your 
pages, any information could be 
gathered, as to the principle of se- 
lection ^hich has been adopted in 
conferring the new honours of the 
Bath on the officers in the service 
of the Company. Whatever it 
may be, Sir, the ignorance, in 
which the public is kept on that 
head, is by no means calculated to 
do away the feelings which the 
friends of those officers who have 
been overlooked experience, on 
finding that it is altogether vain 
to endeavour to account for the ac- 
tual mode of proceeding ; a mode 
which can scarcely be agreeable to 
tome of those who are already ho* 
soared with the distinction, while 
many of their veteran seniors are 
neglected. . i 
I am inclined to think, Mr. Edi- 
tor* that the Court of Directors 
have had but little voice in the 


matter, and that the election has 
been chiefly in those hands with 
which it is useless to contend ; and 
it would certainly be some con- 
solation to one who has passed many 
ears in their service, to find they 
ad not, in this instance, swerved 
from that line of impartiality which, 
I think, it must be admitted, they 
have generally shown towards their 
military servants. 

To the honour of our illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief at home, tried 
bravery and gallant conduct are the 
only passports in that cjuarter to mi- 
litary honours and distinctions ; and 
I believe at no time more than th$ 
present has impartiality been s*f 
purely exercised as m recom- 
mending the favours of the Sove- 
reign to those who were engaged in 
the late momentous conflict* But, 
Sir, it is too much the fashion to 
think lightly of the victories gain* 
ed in the distant regions of India; 
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and, although the early laurels of 
the Duke of Wellington, which 
were reaped in that country, have 
been, overshadowed as it were, 
by the broader wreaths he has 
since acquired in Europe, yet let 
it be remembered, that ltwas India 
which opened to him his career of 
glory; that many of his brave com- 
panions in arms, who are still fight- 
ing their country's battle in that 
distant clime, have not only an 
open foe, but an insidious climate 
to contend with ; and that the 
plains of Hindostan can attest, 
with those of Waterloo, the in- 
herent bravery of the British cha- 
racter ! 

The high spirit of a soldier dis- 
dains to be judged by other rules 
than those of justice and impar- 
tiality, and to this privilege he has 
an undoubted right. He casts not 
a thought on the value of his 
life, when weighed with the duty 
which his country imposes on him; 
but, when that duty is performed, 
his merits cry aloud, though he 
himself would be silent. He feels 
that it is not himself only, but 
those who fought under him that are 
alighted, when the Sovereign’s fa- 
vours are frittered away in the 
exercise of court favouritism, or 


absorbed in the vortex of Right 
Honourable patronage. 

It may be said, that among so 
many claimants to the honour in 
question, all cannot be satisfied; 
and that many may consider them- 
selves overlooked, while the li* 
mited number composing the Or- 
der has been the true reason fot 
its not extending to them. This 
may be specious enough to those 
who are not aware how much se- 
niority and gallant conduct has 
been passed by in the manage* 
ment ; and I much mistake if some 
of thoSe invested with the honour 
can distinctly account for the 
preference that has been shown to 
them, in any other way thanth at 
their friends were powerful and 
themselves H nothing loth.” 

I will not, Mr. Editor, entirely 
desert the hope, that those who 
have really had the power of se- 
lection in’ their hands, will, by some 
public explanation, do away the 
sore impressions which I know to 
exist, on this head, in the hearts of 
many of those gallant men whose 
lives have been one uninterrupted 
course of actual service. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

A Bengal Retired Officer. 
January 22 d. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The candour of your cor- 
respondent Asiaticus, on the sub- 
ject of propagating Christianity in 
India, is honourable to himself, and 
must be highly gratifying to all 
those who may desire that a ques- 
tion which involves interests of the 
last important, should be discuss- 
ed at tne same time with freedom 
aAd moderation. 

Many will unquestionably be 
found, who, like myself, disap- 
prove of the procrastination re- 
commended by this writer ; yet no 
reasonable man will for an instant 
associate him with those violent 
opponents of the measure, who, 


in altogether refusing to the Hin- 
doos the blessings of Christianity, 
practically renounce the principles 
they profess. 

Your correspondent argues, in 
opposition to such declaimers, that 
it is not only expedient that the 
knowledge of the gospel should be 
ultimately diffused amongst our 
Indian subjects, but that it is the 
absolute duty of government to 
adopt such measures as may best 
secure the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. He admits that 
the religion of the Hindoos is the 
grossest system of idolatiy that 
ever degraded the humpecien ass, 
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and also that their moral character 
is of the lowest possible descrip- 
tion. These facts he proceeds to 
substantiate from high and unques- 
tionable authorities. 

That a writer professing such 
principles should strongly depre- 
cate the use of force, and the ef- 
forts of misguided zeal in order to 
convert the Hindoos to Chris- 
tianity, is perfectly consistent ; 
and here he will meet the views of 
all sober and reasonable men. He 
proceeds, however, to express con- 
siderable alarm lest we should ac- 
tually endanger our Indian domi- 
nions by such precipitate and im- 
prudent measures, and thus, “ for 
ever put it out of our power of be- 
ing the honoured instruments of im- 
parting the light of Christianity to 
that benighted people.” He re- 
commends, in conclusion, that we 
should “ wait the further progress 
of civilization,” and expresses great 
doubts that the time is not yet ar- 
rived for the glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the East. 

Now, this is an argument of so 
specious a nature that its founda- 
tion should be well examined. Do 
the doubts which Asiaticus ex- 
presses arise from the already-ex- 
perienced effects of misguided zeal 
on the part of missionaries, or do 
the late provisions of the legisla- 
ture, wherein the duty of this 
country to promote “ such measures 
os may tend to the introduction of 
useful knowledge , and of religious 
and moral improvement is fully 
recognized, strike him as pregnant 
with mischievous consequences ? 

That the former is not the case 
has surely been sufficiently proved 
by the vain attempts that were 
made, at no very distant period, to 
criminate those great and good 
men who may be justly styled the 
Apostles of the East. Tneir ac- 
quittal was indeed triumphant. The 
mutiny at Vellore, ana the publi- 
cation of a book purporting to be 
a life of Mahomet, were the only 


charges fairly brought against 
them ; every thing else being vague 
and general. It appears, however, 
that the latter of these occurrences 
was scarcely noticed ; and, in re- 
ard to the former, it was clearly 
emonstrated by a careful investi- 
gation of the matter, that the mis- 
sionaries had no connection with 
the disturbances in question.* To 
complete their triumph, their cha- 
racters were voluntarily and warm- 
ly supported by many who had 
possessed in India situations of' the 
highest importance, and who could 
plead in support of these favourable 
impressions, a long and actual ex- 
perience. 

But, secondly, it may be said 
that a wider field is now opened 
for the exertion of imprudent zeal; 
and that numbers of missionaries 
will now flock to India, who arc 
totally unqualified for a vocation 
of such importance. Let it be 
observed, by those who anticipate 
evil from considerations of this 
description, that there still exists 
an authority which has the power 
of granting, or withholding li- 
cences, and that the very appre- 
hensions which they themselves 
entertain, will operate powc rfully, 
not only in curbing the restlessness 
of precipitate zeal, but in instilling 
into the minds of the missionaries 
themselves a genuine and hearty 
relish for prudence and decorum. 

Upon a course of conduct in 
strict conformity with th( se qua- 
lities, will depend their continuance 
in India; and, as in the nature of 
things, the total number of mis- 
sionaries is not likely to be great, 
it ' cannot be doubted for an ins- 
tant that their conduct will he 
strictly watched. 

Why, then, shoulfl we delay our 
efforts until the further progress p£ 
civilization ? I am willing to admit/ 

* Sub.stance of the speeche*. of W. 
Wilbo force, hsq. on the clause in the 
hast-India bill, for promoting the reli- 
gious instruction and moral improvement 
of the natives of the British dominions 
in India, on the 22d of June, and the 
1st and 12th of July 1813. 


• Sec Section 33 of 53d George III. 
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Sir, that more is to be expected 
from a general intercourse between 
the nations of Europe and India, 
towards' the spiritual emancipation 
of the latter, than from the direct 
labours of a few missionaries, whose 
sphere of exertion must necessarily 
be contracted. But can this be a 
sufficient excuse for us to rest up- 
on our oars ? Ought not rather 
the progress of hope to encourage 
the progress of zeal ? And have 
we not reason to conclude that the 
joint operation of these two means 
of national instruction will, under 
the blessing of a superintending 
Providence, be attended with more 
extensive benefit from the influ- 
ence of sympathetic feeling and 
mutual support ? 

Far be it from me to disparage 
for an instant the characters of 
those eminent individuals from 
whom India has derived protection, 
and humanity a brighter lustre : 
but, Sir, it is a notorious fact that 
the inhabitants of Christian coun- 
tries, on traversing the intervening 
ocean, and finding themselves 
amongst a people where vice is 
not disgraceful, have exchanged 
for the morality of India the pre- 
cepts they had been taught to re- 
vere, and done every thing but 
renounce in name tbe religion of 
their forefathers. Witness the ha- 
bits of gross sensuality which have 
so often degraded die characters 
of European sojourners in the east, 
and the refined treachery that has 
been so exquisitely copied from the 
annals of oriental history. To the 
disgrace of Europe it must also 
be told, that the dark mysteries of 
secret assassination have not been 
taught in vain, when the fair pro- 
mises of a projected usurper have 
presented the tempting prospect 
of political alliance.* 

* Referring:, particularly to the conduct 


Now, Sir, if it should appear 
that the labours of the mission- 
aries, amongst the natives of Hin- 
dostan, are calculated, under Pro- 
vidence, however indirectly, to 
raise the standard of morality 
amongst the European settlers, 
much may be surely expected to- 
wards furthering the progress of ci- 
vilization and Christianity amongst 
our Indian subjects. Let it oe 
considered, then, that the genuine 
principles of Christianity will be 
preached by these holy men, and 
though actually embraced by com- 
paratively a few of their hearers, 
will most assuredly be rumoured 
abroad. May it not be fairly ar- 
gued from these premises, that a 
knowledge of the sublime morality 
of Christianity will gradually ex- 
tend throughout the continent of 
India, though its doctrines may 
long remain unknown, and that 
those Europeans who may hereafter 
land upon its shores, will find a 
people more capable than formerly 
of observing the inconsistencies 
between their practice and their 
principles, and who will shame 
them into at least an outward con- 
formity with the precepts of that 
blessed volume which they acknow- 
ledge to contain the words of truth, 
and profess to venerate as the gift 
of God. 

Thus, Sir, under the blessings of 
heaven, will a two-fold benefit be 
derived. The European character 
will be greatly improved, and the 
natives of India, in learning to 
respect our conduct, will gradu- 
ally assimilate to our manners, and 
adopt our faith. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Chkistianus. 


of Duplicx to win ds Nasir- Jung. It would 
be well if this were the only instance of 
the kind on record. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


it were needful to say 
ttotaithto has appeared in my for- 
mer better, i On this particular, and 
indeed, palmary pdmti in the inves- 
tigation of Buddhism, — that the 
words Buddh, Budh and God are 
hut dialectical variations; it might 
seem that I could not offer a more 
forcibly illustration than is to be 
found in the name of a place of 
religious celebrity to which I . shall 
refer you, in the island of Java. 
This is Burang Budor, in the dis- 
trict of Cadoe. Burang Budor 
is Vulgarly translated “ the place 
of many idols ; that is, “ of many 
gods*' It is, therefore, a holy ci- 
ty, — a Javanese Diospolis, or Hie- 
rapolis ; a city of the gods (bodhs) 
or buddhas. 

But this fact is connected with 
others still more entitled to atten- 
tion. Burang Budor is not a sa- 
cred place of the Buddhists, pro- 
perly so called (I call all men 
Buddhists) but a place abounding 
in Braminical temples, and its 
buddhas are the gods (dius and 
diutas) of the Vedas. In reality, 
the Buddhists do not acknowledge 
a multitude of divinities, but make 
greater qr less approaches to a 
pure theism j and it is on this ac- 
count, that after the European fa- 
shion, they arc complimented by 
-the Bifamms with the name of 
It is, at the same time, 
to be , acknowledged, in apology 
for these latter, that the man who 
denies the existence of ninety-nine 
gods out pf a hundred, may, almost, 
be called an atheist. 

But this is only our first obser- 
vation. The Arabs, also, have 
their iVudd (Budd) ; and thus we 
have found one common name of 
the deity among the Arabs, Tar- 
tars, and Hindus.* Now, an il- 
lustrious orientalist f has been at 


t Sir W. Jones. 


great pains to demonstrate that the 
Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars are 
the three, and the three only fa- 
milies of mankind ; and that while 
all nations and languages are to be* 
closed as belonging to one or 
other of these stocks, these stocks 
themselves, as well in language as 
in other characteristics, are as ra- 
dically distinct from each other as. 
cam be consistent with their com- 
mon derivation from one parent 
root. What, then, shall we say ? 
Does the existence of the word 
buddh, ivudd , god, alike in India, 
Tartary, and Arabia, impeach the 
theory of a radical difference in 
the populations of these countries? 
Does it imply that the differences 
in their languages are purely dia- 
lectical? Or, has one peculiar 
system of religion, the system 
of Buddhism, been universally 
preached to the whole of the three 
families of mankind ; and has the 
word itself, native only in the 
country of one of them, been re- 
ceived and cherished as an exotic 
in the other two ? 

It is, at any rate, sufficiently re- 
markable, that we have now found 
the name of Buddha (varied dia: 
lectically) in pvery part of the an- 
cient hemisphere, from the wes- 
tern islands (the British) of Eu- 
rope, to the eastern islands of 
Asia. Sohie writers, indeed, have 
pretended,- that the ancient reli- 
gious edifices of Java are exclu- 
sively Buddhite, and not Bramini- 
cal ; an assertion which appears to 
be quite inconsistent with the fact : 
Java really containing some of the 
most extraordinary monumentaof 
the Braminical worship, and the 
temples of Burang Budor bejng 
themselves Braminical. May I 
hazard a conjecture, that the name 
Burang Budor is purely vernacu- 
lar, and that it is rejected With 
horror by the followers of the Ve- 
das ? If the ancient and popular 


• See Letter I. 
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religion of Java is Buddhist, and 
if the Bramins have carried their 
gods to a Buddhist soil, they will 
naturally be called Buddhas by the 
multitude. 

One concluding fact, in the mean- 
time, will appear certain, among so 
many doubtful ones ; namely, the 
•existence of Buddhism in the islands 
of Ceylon and Java, in situations 
so remote from Bengal and Tar- 
tary. Thus wide is the reception 
of the name of Buddha ; wide, it 
should seem, as ehe habitable 
world; wide as the dispersion of 
the creatures who exist through his 
goodness and his power. 

We have seen, -Sir, in my 
former letter, that the space 
through which the name of Budd- 
ha is to be traced, does not Set li- 
mits to the expansion of his wor- 
ship ; for we find, that while that 
name is pronounced by so many 
myriads, there is scarcely two 
countries, or two districts, in 
which the divine being to whom it 
is applied is not, either partly or 
exclusively, adored under some 
other appellation. Nay, so wide 
and so complete is sometimes the 
disjunction ; bo complete and so pi- 
tiable is human ignorance ; and so 
intolerant and so fierce {and yet so 
pardonable!) is religious bigotry, 
that millions, who, under one 
name, repose upon him all their 
hopes and affections, load him, 
under another, with every pious 
curse! May I not call this bigo- 
try and thifr ignorance pardona- 
ble ? Is it not pardoned by that 
all-seeing power who is- the- ob- 
ject of it ? We pray, > at least, 
daily, that he will forgive ** our 
manifold ignorances,’" and deliver 
us, on our parfy from all un- 
charitablen&s.” . . / ■ » 

> I have called to your recollec- 
tion, Sir, that'w^ meet with the ob- 
ject of the Buddhite worship under 
the varied names of Buddha, Jaga- 
nath, Sambunath, Maha Deo, Ma- 
♦ha Muni, Godama, Shaga Goda- 
tna, Shaca, Somono Codom, San- 
gal Muni, Fo* Woden, Odin, &c. 


&c. I have suggested that the 
name of Buddha is a common, and 
not a proper name; and I have 
consequently left a sort of suppo* 
gition that it would be possible to 
find a name of the second descrip- 
tion elsewhere. !<|3ut God Can have 
no proper 1 name;* All names are 
originally attributes* » Wje have no 
primitive way of distinguishing any 
thing from the other things which 
surround, but by describing its 
form or qualities, I have supposed 
the name of Buddha (Bodh, God) 
to imply goodness ;* and we shall 
find *tnat all the other names we 
can collect, in a 'similar manner, 
imply qualities t and are therefore 
applicable Wherever the giver 
pleases to bestow them. It is 
thus that Mahadeo, or Mahadeva, 
is alike the name or title of 
Buddha and of Siva. It is also 
that of Sambunath. But Sam- 
bunath is also the name or title of 
Buddha ; Sambunath is also Bra- 
ma ; and Buddha is Brahma, Siva 
and Vishnu.f The title of Ma- 
hadeo is applicable to each, be- 
cause, as I have said, in my for- 
mer letter, -it signifies only the 
ie Great God.’ ? 

I have taken notice that the 
name Jaga -is no more than a dia- 
lectical variation <of that of Shekia, 


* Sir W. Jdhes translates bttddha by 
wise; but the tiaMe, as applied to the 
Deity, may mean either good or wise. 
It is often difficult to trace the primitive 
meaning of a word, on account of the 
endless association of ideas oy which, in 
the course Of time, it becomes affected. 
If, in the first use of the word, the Deity 
was called the wise one {which would be 
a philpsophig denomination), it would be 
obvious, at the same time, that this wise 
' on6 was good. If hdwas first called good , 
it would be remembered that this good 
one was wise, Popular piety would dwell 
more fondly on. Ills goodness than on his 
wisdom. His wisdqm is the contempla- 
tion of the sage ; goodness is the con- 
cern of every human hdart. I shall not 
lengthen this note by adding my further 
reasons for believing that the word god 
or buddha has the popular acceptation of 
good, 

f Buddha, with the Bramius, is the 
ninth or latest incarnation of Vishnu. 

Q 2 
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Shaga, and Saga and Sacya. $ a- 
cya has been sought to be identi- 
fied with Sesac , a name celebrated 
in Ethiopic or Egyptian antiquity, 
and which may be translated by 
the word powerful* .t. “.Jaganath” 
is, therefore? tfliei# iMighty Lord 
and Jagao^Saga/Godan&a, Godan 
or Wodety>the-“ "Mighty God.” 
Wudd or grttf'occulra in Arabia, 
and goda> codk\ or khoda, -is the 
variation in the Persian; 1 The Go- 
muta Raya of the Jains is probably 
Buddha. 

Shaga , Saga y or Jdgd^sha^Tuba, 
pf which title I am' unable to Say 
more at present, is plainly the 
same with Sacya and Jaganath. 

Sambu signifies u unborn, ” Or 
u unbegotten ;” Sambunath is 
therefore the “ Self-existent Lord” 
still another title of the' Supreme 
Being, the “ god above all gods,” 
the “ father of gods and' men ; * frihi- 
self having no father nor creator. 

Sangal is also a name of Budd- 
ha, and Sangals , of those who wor- 
ship him. Sangor , Sangara, or 
Bancara, a town at the confluence 
of the rivers Mansora and Godave- 
ry, is sacred to Buddha. Is Sangal a 
variation of Sambu ? Are the San- 
gals Cingalese (Smgala ) Ceylon) 3 

By Somono Codom, are we to 
understand Sambunath Codam y “ the 
Lord God Eternal ?” 

Thus far, and decisively in the 
instance of Sambunath, the “ Self- 
existent Lord,” it is evidently the 
one divine being whom we discover 
under the several titles. Two fur- 
ther titles, however, have been 
mentioned, of which it remains to 
dispose. We have seen, among the 


names of Buddha, those of Maha- 
muni and Sangalmuni. 

Mahamuni signifies the “ Great 
Prophet.” , Sqhgflbniwi may* signify 
the “ Prophet of Sangal ” or “ San- 
gal the Prophet and of the sig- 
nification ol ,th^ word Sangal we 
have arrived at no .certain expla- 
nation. Myni signifies u a Pro- 
phet.” Muni is pyndnymops with 
Menu* Menus ojf the ,Bra- 
mins at.c fourteen prophets. Menu 
is usually repdercu “a, sage”; but 
a sage and a pfophef are, tp , be 
considered synonymous .tejrms, in 
eastern antiquity. The sages 
were chiefly, conversant in divinity 
and morals, and this is also, the 
description of a prophet, <- 

. The questions by which we are 
now stopped are, these : 1. Who t ip 
meant by Mahamuni ? 2. Is the 
name Mahamuni used indifferently 
with Mahadeo (the Great Prophet, 
and the Great God) ? 3. Or, if Ma- 
hamuni is that human person whom 
the Ravaans, or Buddhite priests, 
assure us died at eighty years of 
.Agfii twenty-four hundred years 
ago, is that person an object of 
Buddhite . worship ; and, if of 
worship, of what kind or degree 
pf wp^hip ?, : t ' 

In a succeeding letter, I shall 
offer what I am able on these ques- 
tions j but, in the interim, alloW[?pp 
to express a hope, that it is frpnp, 
Ceylon, the country in which Budcta 
hism is said to he preserved in ityh 
greatest purity, and the whole ofr 
which is now accessible tp Eug?r 
lish research* that you will igm 
ceive satisfactory information, „ 
iwii., Mythology, mo 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

• Sir, — Beneath, you have two such as this whichT now sencL as 
extracts of a letteffrdm^n offieer 11 peculiarly acceptable; and tha* 
in the Java Light Cav&liy, datdd' n your correspondents ifrho ttttis 
Batavia, 20th July, 1815, efamg 1 aS&ist you to make yo*Sfr J JourtiaL 
an account of the late erupu6tf ht u a Valuable rei^itori of fkWS&d 1 
Sambawa. I apprehend thaLydfi observations^ iroift the jpefak'bf wit 
willalways regard communications; nesses of what is described, but „ 
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whose leisure does not permit, 
even where the occasion might 
prompt it, any thing more than a 
brief statement or refnark. 

“ In April last, (whey I prp; s aj Spu- 
rabaya,) there was ap' 'irruption, of ( £ 
mountain ou tKe Island .of ^unibawa, 1 
cast of Java, which, in its effects exceeds 
all such in the annals of history either of 
Etna or Vesuvius. To give you a faipt 
idea of it— when at Sourabaya, On thb 
night of the 1 1 th' April, Severe concussi- 
ons, accompanied by loud explosions, 
were alarmingly experienced. About two 
in the morning, 1 r aShtlS commenced fal- 
ling excessively heavy ; Ut'6, 1 instead of 
day-light, a total darkness peiVaded, and 
continued till 12 o’clock. At this hour 
the atmosphere began slightly to show 
the light of day ; but at 10 and 11 in the 
open air, it was utterly impossible to see 
one’s own hand,' held tip before one’s 
eyes. Accounts have since crane' in tJ of 
the explosions being heard at BUuca, ,and 
at Amboyua : the former place distant 
east (in a straight line ou the chart) £86 
miles j the latter somewhat less, .fretft 


The ashes fell at Buitenzorg, the resi- 
dence of the Govertitoti 90 mile® south of 
Bativia, Which •K ttbOut ffiOAnllc s '-fnom 
thbtocuhft&fau >< Tiler IsMtnd dts8l(f has Jab 
ferret dreadfully ; whole itowia^iHHa^ra^, 
popidfttlony fikd cattlfcy have heed) dwtroyfj 
edv bit if) really > hbt Of powebtoifcltydi 
justice tO a detailed ao<^*^t-*f 
of hatuiev but pbu wHk!soa»,|*bfl£ ift> 
not the? least' doubt, see d*. Durib&thfl 
explosions, thedea; on the east^u en<|)9)f: 
Java and; Madura, /ose fyom three -V>, 
seven feet, throwing the ; boats ,<$i: :,$pr M 
land.”— i , 

“ I pave spokep, ip one of my; forpier 
letters, of the cliraaps of Jayu, so prill he 
useless fqv me to enter upon that aubjety ; 
suffice (it to sayy that I really consider 
Java as one pf the most agreeable and 
delightful spots that I have ever yet 
been in.” 

The intelligent writer mentions*; 
in the same letter, his having cpl*i 
lected one hundred and fprty-swt 
ven specimens of different wpojjr,, 
the produce of Java, A- G*. 


For the Asiatic Journal. ’ 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE CONQUEST OF CANDY. 


The island of Ceylon was anciently 
divided into several petty states, separated 
from each other by mountains and rivers. 
In process of time, the whole was subdued 
by the king of Candy, or Condi, in whose 
hands it consisted of a few great pro- 
vinces, named Candy, Or Condi, Coiton, 
Matura, Damabar, and' Sitlvacca. Candy 
is in the centre of the island,' a country 
full of fastnesses, find secluded from the 
sea coasts by almost impenetrable, fo- 
rests. — 

In the year 1505, the Portugueze com- 
mander, Almeida, obtained a footing, in 
Ceylon, where he induced the sovereign 
to pay a tribute in cinnamon, on qon- 
dition of being protected, against the, 
Arabs. Ceyldn, however,, delivered from 
the Arabs, found a npw set pf spoiler/* in 
the Portuguese, whose avarice and bigotry 
led to continual wars. By these suf- 
ferings, the reigning king was driven 


into the hands of the Dutch, whom, in, 
1609, he assisted against the Portuguese, 
which latter, being completely subdued, 
left the island to what has been calied a, 
still heavier oppression, in the yoke of , the 
Dutch. ■ / i, 

A new series of wars commenced, mud 
in 1764, the Dutch took the city pf 
Candy, but were eoptv competed t^.ren 
treat, leaving four, hundred poWierq 4qjb#t 
put to death by the Candians. In 17o6, 
they-forced the Rajah to surrender all 
his possessions on the coast, and to pay 
tribute for tn’s remaining territory ; but 
honoured him, at the same time, in the 
title of Emperor ,pf ^yly^^nd m^py 
other, magnified 

nept tranqujlJHy* hpw^.jw™ pot se- 
cured by this p* 0 ty $ ,,tye G^pbanjqften 
attempting to recover , by, far#, of arms 
some part 6f their great losses. 

In 1782, the English made their first 
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attempt upon Ceylon, where they cap- 
tured Trincomalee, which, however, was 
shortly afterward retaken by the French 
fleet. The island remained in the pos r 
session of the Dutch till 1796, when it 
was conquered by the English, to whom, 
at the peqce of Amiens, it was fiually 
ceded. In 1802, it was constituted a 
royal government. 

The King of Candy did not live on 
better terms with the new, than with the 
okl possessors of the coasts. On the 20th 
of February, 1803, his city, from which 
he had previously fled, was captured by 
the English, by whom a garrison was 
placed in it. The garrison, under Major 
Davie, remained there till the month of 
June ; but in that interval, sixteen officers 
and one bundled and seventy-two privates 
were massacred or otherwise destroyed by 
the Caudians. These, with the number 
of those who died from the effects of the 
climate, either at Candy, or after their 
return to Columbo, made, in the whole, 
a mortality of little short of six hundred 
persons.* 

The failure of our hostile attempts, 
says a recent writer on the spot, and the 
massacre of our troops in 1803, left on 
the mind of the Candian ruler an im- 
pression of superiority, which the feeble 
incursions that were made by the Eng- 
lish during the two or three subsequent 
years, Served rather to augment than 
diminish. Negociations failed, and were 
met by demonstrations Of persevering 
and implacable enmity. Still, the natural 
strength of the territory of Candy, and 
the insalubrity deterred the government 
of Columbo from a new appeal to arms.f 

In the interior, the tyrannous conduct 
of the Rajah of Candy toward his sub- 
jects, produced frequent insurrections ; 
and the period was thought to be ap- 
proaching when the people would rise 
against their sovereign, and solicit the 
protection of Great Britaiu ; an antici- 
pation which enoouraged patience and 
dictated a cautious line of conduct. J 

In the month of March 1814, the 
first Adigar, a minister and governor 
of one of the -provinces, having fallen 
■under the displeasure of the sove- 


* The number «ru $94. 
t Narrative wf Event! which hive recently oc- 
curved Inihe tiUnd of -Ceylon, evo. tai5. 
t Idem, 


reign, and being summoned to the 
capital, refused to obey the mandate, 
and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Having done tlijs, he sent to £olumbo, 
soliciting the assistance pf the British, 
and offering to put tlie British' crown into 
possession of Iris province. The offer 
was resisted by Lieut. -General Brdwn- 
rigg, His Majesty’s governor 'arid com- 
mander-in-cbief , tl who wait^ld for a more 
decided testimony Of the fb'cflng's ‘of the 
Candian people,” and Wriitbritefl tiiihself 
with detaching a small force to 'the 'fron- 
tier, to protect it' against 'inf-iisiori by 
either of the Candian pttrtle^ 1 ' J 

The Adigar, who was fcooff touted by 
the Rajah’s troops, fled irito’thfe'British 
territories, arid Imjfforbd an’’ risyhim, 
which was not granted him but faith the 
Utmost circumspection. A ‘jfarfdic fetep- 
tion was refused him, and h^ tVas’dtlly 
admitted to an audience of the gdveritor, 
at the country-house of the laftbr.* 

4< The detachment which the 'governor 
had stationed nehrthe frontiers,” says the 
writer before q (toted, ct had been with- 
drawn, as the motive whidh Induced him 
fo'send it there no longer existed* ; and 
the Court of Candy seeing nothing in 
this measure but another imaginary indi- 
cation of our weakness, and flushed 
with its recent triumph over the Adikar, 
caused preparations for War to be made 
throughout the whole of. its territories. 
But while the government tvari in. daily 
expectation of hearing that the enemy 
had invaded our frontiers, its indignation 
and horror wer£ excited by the t perpe- 
tration of an act of savage barbarity on 
ten unoffending inhabitants of the British 
settlements. 

“ These unfortunate men had resorted 
to a village within the Candian limits for 
their usual purposes of traffic, when 
they weie seized and sent to Candy, 
where, without the imputation of crime 
or the form of trial, they were mutilated 
in a roost shocking manner : seven, died 
on the spot, and the remaining three ar- 
rived in Columbo with their arms, noses, 
and ears cut off, presenting a spectacle 
calculated to awaken the most' lively 
feelings of pity and resentment.’* 

* For the rebellion of ShelUpola, consequent 
daughter of hie family, he, See page lit- “ The 
capital punishment! of the ' CahAiant,” fays a 
writer, “ are always attended with some *f|«- 
vating cruelty.” 
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“ A proclamation,” continues this 
writer, “ was issued, which, while it 
had the effect of restoring the natives of 
our owu'territories to the British limits, 
held out to the people of the Kandian 
country every encouragement to a con- 
tiimanc<V of , friend^ nnd uninterrupted 
intercourse r It was of primary import- 
euce, at th<? outset of our . proceedings, 
that tlje , , subjects should know 

thuy w^^otjmpliCfited b y our govern- 
ment parties to his aggression, and so 
guardedly worked was that part of the 
proclamation yyhich alluded to the con- 
duct of, the , fourt, itse|f, that it would 
have ^ea difficult, to gather from it vvliat 
Wen? the, jultima.te Intentions of our go- 
vernments.’* 

, .Tit®. British governor, in the mean 
time* J>a4 beeu preparing for war. He 
had applied ,to, tlje Presidency of Madras 
for aseiptatKe^and proposed commencing 
operations iH the month, of Fppruary, 
He was, also, employed ( iu cultivating a 
good understanding with tlie Caudian 
chiefs. , In this state, of things, we are 
to be the less surprised at the outrage 
above related, or tl^at hostilities were 
soon after commenced by an actual jncur- 
siou of the Caudian troops. 

The breaking out of the war with Ni- 
pal, robbed General .Urowmigg of the 
assistance which he had expected from 
India ; hut he had now acquired too 
strong a confidence uf success, and thiugs, 
perhaps* were toO' far advanced, to per- 
initihiiu to relinquish the enterprise. 
Onnthe 10th- of January, 1810, lus ex- 
cel Itticy issued the following proclama- 
tion, in which it is observable that the 
sufferings of thejiCandiaus* and not the 
injuries sustained d)y the British, appear 
the pvirifcipal occasion pf the war. “ Ills 
Ex-cfelleilcy,” it is -said,, in thaproclamu- 
ffton,f could' pot heir with i indifference 
the prayers of the inhabitants of five ex- 
tensive>provlnce3, constituting more than 
^one half oft th| Gaodian- kingdom, who. 
With one unanimous voice raised against 
♦hetyranuy and oppression of their ruler, 
taking up anus- in. defence of their fives, 
or flying ftour hie power, , implored the 
protection of the British government, 
Wjitya the fiiost convincing circumstaucea 
indicated, jCprre^popding sentiments from 
the same cause* in other provinces less 
within tlje reach of direct communica- 
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tion. Neither could his Excellency con- 
template without the liveliest emotions of 
indignation aud resentment, the atrocioue 
barbarity recently perpetrated in Candy 
upon ten innocent subjects of the British 
government— seven of whom instantly 
died of their sufferings, ap (1 three mise- 
rable victims were sent, in defiance, with 
their mutilated lin^bs, ^cross the limits, 
to relate the distressing pale, and exhibit 
the, horrid spectacle in. the eyes of an in- 
sulted government and an indignant peo- 
ple in the capital of the British settle- 
ments. 

“ In the perpetrator of these acts, his 
Excellency convincingly recognizes the 
true author of that implacable animosity 
which has constantly been opposed to 
every approach of friendly intercourse so 
ofjen attempted on the part of his Majes- 
ty’s government. 

“ No shadow of doubt now remains 
that the rejection of all relations of amity 
originated and continues with the King 
alone, and that the people are no other- 
wise parties to such a policy, than as they 
arc compelled to become so by a coercion 
alike hostile to the British interests, and 
intolerable to themselves. 

** To him and his advisers is imputable 
the impossibility, proved by repeated trials*, 
of terminating, by any just or defined 
conditions, a state of relations unsettled 
and precarious beyond all precedent*- 
which bears no essential character of a 
peace, nor has any title to that appellsw 
tion — which yields no solid tranquillity or 
safe intercourse, but perpetuates the alarms 
of war without its remedies— and which, 
to continue any longer after a public un- 
quivocal act of hostility, would be to 
sanction injury and encourage insult. 

“ By the irresistible influence of these 
feelings and considerations, his Excels 
lency had become convinced of the unar 
voidable necessity of resolving to carry 
His Majesty’s arms iuto the Candian 
country. In this, however* he has been 
anticipated by. the irruption of an armed 
Caudian force into the British territory, 
who, having pursued the fugitive inhabi- 
tants across the boundary river of Sita- 
waka, fired upon tfeem from the opposite 
bank, and finally, crossing that river in 
arms into the Hewagam corle, proceeded 
to copunit depredations on His Majesty’^ 
subjects. 
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“This measure therefor supersedes 
every deliberate consideration and leaves 
no choice hut that of repelling thrliitetft^ 

*. v 

a#^|h(M 5 wM^l»a- 
gftttti* Has M 

Ewelfrne^pffocWm* bo»- 

tjB$y against tl^at .typwMcal ppwar r alon«, 
has jvoypM, by aggravated <W~ 
rag^apd indignities, the just resentment 
nCtie .option. Which has cut*# 

the lf ffifWi aucient <aud,<nobte fouwljes»in 
hi? Wnpiow deluge^ * h q with, the 

blopd.o/ his subject, aud, py tl*e viol^ 
tioij of ey««y^eligipU 5 ( find pioj$ la^.ty,- 
corap^u object, of, abtyrjpiup m'gp- 
hlJUl.- • , , , . ,, / 1 v - s- * l(. 

,3 ,Fpf securing ( jth^ u peyfm^ei\t tran- 
quillity of these s^tftmenivpdi > vin- 
dication* pf 4 he .honour jjof t tbq, Brtyjsh 
napj^ j^r.tbe, thrliv^an^^f, thy .qantjjan 
people, fipnj their, oppressions in fine, 
jpihymiop of fhpt Matybar do^i- 
nlop.f jiich^iprjpg. thre,e„ gei^fafio^s, jia^ 
tyrannjz^l yyqf jflp, ppuutry, his Excdr 
lenqy hag resqjyqd to $pp loy the ppwfirful 
resource^ placed at hps disposal. ^ j 
“/ftf Excellency, her^y , proffers ,tp 
ev^ry, individual of j the Camlian na^ep 
the Vepi’gn prptpction^f tjhe British go- 
ternipejpt^ e^hprfs ’then} to remain with;- 
out fear, in ^e|r ; dwellings, tp regard the 
armed forces y|io,pasMhrpugh their vil- 
lages as prqtyctprs 40/d frjeij'ds, and to 
co-opjerate with ^thera, for theactjornpli^i; 
mentpt these ( hepeficial objects,, 

“ } Iu their inarch, fbropgh the, country, 
the moat k rigorous .dijwiplide will lip ob- 
served by the, British troops'* the peace- 
able inhabitants Will protected from all 
injury in their persons and property, and 
payment wrll scrupulously ,be made for 
every article of- provisions which they 
furnish. Their religion shall bp held sa- 
cred, and their temples respected. The 
power of Jfejis Majesty’s arm^ will be 'ex- 
erted only againsf fbose, Who, deserting 
the cause of their country, oppose the 
progress of Bis Majesty’s troops, and of 
their gwn countrymen united in arms, for 
their deliverance." „ J, . ' 

“ BasUy^W*^ fiaMthaey promises, in 
the n&me^of ffii' Majttty ’ th* ' Kiftg of 
Great, c^ie^the conti- 

nuance of their respective ranks and dig- 
nities ; teKhepeopi,- wtief frota dB arbi- 
trary seventies and oppressions, with the 
fullest protection of their persons and 
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property ; #nd to all classes, the inviolate 
maiijtenaiice.of their religion and the pre- 
aeft?tftttra%Y xhfeir ancient laws and instU 
fke bless- 
of 

jutyiflg* security, an d,pe#aft Whi«b ire en- 
joyed 

iWd& tiW wff&MUltf the British cr/own.” 

■' Ortglw tilths* January** ifllfi, the 
fimdivisionjiui^priWuj«l r .H< ) Qk» crossed 
the* boundary rlv#y .of^Sittywcai and 
marched the, gnu# , day.to, BuaftweMe, * tlw 
first forti§g 4 ,,ppst ^itfcju .t£e Indian 
country, whipbiwag cjirrtydi after a very 
trifling opROijtionfwWtt^'^flgfailroopB, 
aud wUliout apy Jpps on^itber gid^* 

The 1 people* of ttbe, three oaiidh which 
had lately erected the popular standard, 
Who had suamiupd constant defeats wpre 
elaiedf to the ,,greate»ti degree ^tt jeeing 
the Jlritiih .. detachment . actually, oa its 
mareliK’ At Bua»w^ le the dqtachmeat 
was joined by his Excellency, u , 

The,: progress of the, several divisions 
toward -idie surrounding heights of Candy, 
where , it was intended they should ail 
concentrate was hut partially interrupted 
by the enemy. 1 The passage of the. Maha 
Oye.i river, whichi jay in tba .rotfte of 
Major. Book’s , division, was, unsuccess- 
fully disputed byi a small body of the 
King’s, troops ; hut they were soon dis- 
lodged jfpm their ppsUipn by theodvanced 
guard* under Cieutenant.Jt'ouUJStoue, who 
forded the stream W^h great gallantry ; 
but the opportunity, for bringing, the 
euemy to action was not allowed h|m, 
4« the f post ,wag d^sgrted on hte ap- 
proach., * .1 / , / 

, The most importapf . aud, tenable 1 po- 
sitions in Candy are the passes of., the 
Baiaru mountains and thgse pf Gallegc- 
dcrah and Geciagamma, and, ft we$ at 
thejj^ places. th^ the greatest stand. was 
expccted,to,be,mfde. ,, 

Lieu^enant- v Col9nel ^Q’CpnneJl,. , com- 
manding B 1 ® Spoond djvfsion, haying on 
the 2 d. February pursued ^ body of ^he 
enemy to the foot of .the fialani moun- 
tain, fpund himsejf within a mile of the 
principal battery, which he , determined 
on attacking without waiting for. any ad- 
ditional force. This was successfully 
done by the advance, under Major Hoflat.* 
(To he coqdtxttiS Ifc'it 'month J 


* Sec Neuratire of Kecent Srents, fltc, 
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ON THE CURE OF ULCERS.— B¥ DR. W. AINSLIE. 

. .. ...(<%»&&& *m. Vfr)- • 

I J#A«Sj anwtlmMwfted, U» appear** ia ortaartaM it, opposite, 

the w«M'*tt* eAfata ftodrW tws e* *•* wf ■« w «f- 

the BMsthroT Hw li* (Sfef OT sphnce- ***** ** tt — 1 8 *? >l ^g < h l‘ |U f‘: 

«*» **» ^ afc»ied 

two ' dfr ’(flWttteJfe tth*'-. *» •*** rto *‘** - “ So“» 

which* the'. 8 ^ ^o*r«j 1 hwef«s***tltt 

may *»y narthfe powinr.-ot- thta iony-M^ » T **T acW *f* iie * * ff *?”* 1 
gleLdW-TI» o*H. nWemttlMci* «**, M* »« ob * r ’ 

frrttii Ettltrt/’WhOi'riwetoff ^ ied ™ <n “‘“‘T® 

t«re*"o* t*fe abdomen dhrfBg a bowrf "»«*««* at tea, "“J ^f* ** by th ® 
complaint,* hod a • dwadfel tphaceloon «»(!«*•** 2? 8 «> »***. ** °“ c 

afwetittt tUlttby' |nflaeM‘j ’ ahdthtall' ftfrv- 


babilitf 1 ' Wr ’k&difid fi»vd Heel! ttifc fntes- 
ti»€d4aW-l»tfe4ii lifCTMdtys, Imt for the 

B&lsto* <rf Pen% which put an immediate 
Tire ether ctae is in 
a' soldier 1 who t»4 been tmyMts H India, 
add win*** back, from slight pimWhttiettfc, 
pmtoti'aoiphaeelOus appended, and Who, 


haps, 1 might' *t first sight gain confidence 
in this country, from the great propor- 
titth of ^diignimt ulcers at alt times! 
fOUhd iW tlie Vi^al' hospitals. Others 
agiln, alUsge, that it is altogether un- 
ccmttmkd*wtth' arty scorbutic affection, 
hhid also hblds 1 out a caution 


csrss«s aKjassi.^ii’sr; 


hgue been carried off, had he not been 
l^scOCd by the Biedlbine Id question. 

* When applied to sewqdurt out sores, I 
liavdfoubd this balsam* to bare nearly the 
Same dealing quality * butscrophnlabeiug 


UltTt TV HU vvuv»» v — o 

MK Sortie sai^sthdt mafighnut rticer is by 
ri6 means connected with the sea-scurvy, 
but may happen as well 'to those who 
hdve nbvCr been at*ea at all, as to those 
who have-t And Dr. Trotter, whose 


*mie healing quality * but scrophutft being t '+ excelteivt a »d whose zeal and 

h*Mt “wT^not industry arc certainly most exemplary, 
state of the general habit, we m% #h . t the malignant ulcer, for 


entitled to look for a radical ern e from 
external applications. It also, f have dis- 
covered, heals primal^ syphilitic ulcers ; 
birt in such cases I should give a prefer- 
ence to the' immediate use of some pow- 
erful' exhamtic, to prevent, as soon as 
possible, the absorption of the venereal 
virus into the body. But however excel- 
lent maf %d the- quaMtee of the medicine 
in' perhaps %*ery case of foul ulcer, it* 


observes, that the malignant ulcer, for 
the most part, attacks men who have 
returned lately from warm climates ;§ 
and he hints, at the same time, a suspi- 
cion, that a long and excessive use of 
spirituous Ikpftrts will thOst frequently 
be found to precede Its Appearance. He 
further remarks, that the free use of ar- 
dent spirits, with a diet Of stft provi- 
sions, under a iun f constitutes 


in perhaps %*ery ca*e of foul ulcer, its ^ of ljfe natural to mao ; and 
grtWtfoVtts, Wfclf'* I' *•* ,„„„ tt ,„ pf(H . e «oduce dlSofcta'A that <lc- 


tr jdfigte, 'a« r epoipteuouft in what 
alfe ^alWdkplIliffhldhs hi phagadeftih affec- 


n iuwic «» v 

must therefore produce dWordei-i that de- 
pend upon the protracted action of inor- 
.. . *«w! «nrli he oonoeives to 


dlnate ilmuli ; and such he connives to 
tions, which are well khO^h to he ever the beginning; progress, and issue of 
of 'a molt ffahgCTood hath it, and have In* justification of this 

been? htttf the fr^U^ntly ftnlhfi to set oWr J” In so far as if relate to the ef- 

bestdxertibhsht^ffeifidfe. o p y i 

mm has teet* wrktim regarding pha- . n^t or Bia^ him^^WdoRbifui on thi* 
gadenic mh^l aSJrtHted, doubted, a(K , mentions ttlc«rtf‘ttawl|0l apparently 

ahd eonfrkicted, frofn the days Of tel- G f the mo* 
sA,o-the present tftee. IddMd, ftoih „i.b« 

/, 'urs&LLL. : — ^ 

notice of the 

nicer belnrbroutUt on by thU ceiue, a» beppened 
in the dtfWvrf.tmllo, In it»«. 

Blane*e Diieaes pf 8<Mmen, page* 506, 507, thtnl 
edit. 
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X Sec Home’aTreatue on Ulcer*, page* ,o6 » l07, 
§ See Medicina Naulica, vol, 3 fc page 4de. 
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fccts of ardent heat, I can affirm, that 
so great is the fear of producing phage- 
dena in this country, in the hot months, 
that men are punished with gl‘eat cart t ion 
during that period • a caution rendered 
more n&te'SSafy, perhaps, from this con- 
sideration, that tfie description of men 
who' in general arb punMicd, are the 
liardeSt llvbrs in the corps. It would 
seem as if the malignant ulcer amongst 
sea riten had but lately made Its appear- 
ance irt Europe ; for Dr. Trotter, in ano- 
ther pait of his work, in describing it, 
such as he found it at the 1 line he writes 
(about November 1798), says, “wec.in- 
“ not assert that this is a new disease ; 
“ but wo meet with nothing in authors 
“ on surgery that is satisfactory , in ei- 
“ ther tlio history of the symptoms, or 
<( method of cure."* He talks of it with 
absolute loathing, as something that had 
not been before in that frightful shape ; 
and at page 196 of the same volume, tells 
us, that he had never irt any instance, re- 
marked It assume the complexion of a Scor- 
butic ulcer, properly so called, which D ever 
distinguished by a dark coloured fhngcohs 
mass oti its surface. The medical gentle- 
men of the navy have, on some occasions, 
given these ulcers the name of contagious 
ulcers ; but they are in fact, the same as the 
sloughing phagedena, f though rendered 
perhaps more malignant by peculiar circum- 
stances of mode of life. Sec. But it is not my 
business, at this time, to discuss the the- 
ories and opinions of ingenious men, nor 
to search after ultimate causes. There is 
one tiling too well established, and that 
is, that the phagedenic nicer, from what- 
ever cause it may spring, is of a most de- 
structive nature : nor have I any doubt but 
that tile ulcers 1 saw in the Naval Hospital 
at Madras were exactly of the same na- 
ture aS those described by Dr. Trotter, as 
occurring in Europe, as were also those 
which came under 1 tny own care, as well 
amongst the Europeans at St. Thomafc’s 
Mount, asambngst the natives in the field 
hospital at Hiirrphiir. The Europeans 
were just landed, in the hottest month 
of the year, fiom a long Voyage, and from 
the use of ardent spirits and salt provi- 

• ■■■* - ->■«■ > ■» — 

* Set} Medina Nppticp, , 791 ., page 197. 
t The enlightened and limnanc, Pr^ Blane has 
proved beyond ‘a doubt, ttiid'tne malignant ulcer 
it infectious, And ttfcomtdeadA : ltfrtlBtfme orations 
regarding It that he urges in other contagious dn- 
t&Mi. See Blane’i Diseases of Seamen, page 
SOS, Sd edition, 
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sions. The sepoys, on the other hand, 
were in their own climate, and two hun- 
dred miles from the sea ; they had never 
lasted i’alt meat ih their liveS, nor a drop 
of spirituous liqUor. But the scurvy is now 
generally klloWed to be no more than a 
state of debilityinduccd by the’ abstraction 
of a sufficiently nourishing aliment, and 
may happen at land, as well as at sea, 
when the hitman frame is not properly 
supported ;* and lienee we may not be 
altogether authorized in saying, that ma- 
lignant ulcer is not connected with scurvy, 
'because it often happens in inland situa- 
tions. But of this enough. 

To proceed, then, I shall simply state, 
that phagedenic ulcer, from whatever 
cause it may originate, is very frequent 
in India, as well amongst natives onshore 
(in the most interior distiicts) as at sea, 
from the testimony of his Majesty's navy 
surgeons, who in this country, 1 have 
been informed, arc under the necessity of 
sending more men on shore at the different 
ports, with this, than with any other com- 
plaint. At Bombay it has got the tiamcof 
gongola let he/era , where it has, onvaiious 
occasions, been most destructive amongst 
scafaiing men. In gencial terms I sliould 
say, that the phagedenic ulcer would seem 
to be induced, for the most part, by slight 
external injuries operating upon an irri- 
table frame, already predisposed to the 
malady by some debilitating influence; 
such as long continued cold and wet, in- 
tense heat, heat and moisture combined, 
deficiency of diet, whether animal or ve- 
getable, gieat fatigue, watchfulness, and 
perhaps the inordinate stimulus of ardent 
spirits inflaming a body, bieathing an un- 
wholesome air ; and otherwise not proper- 
ly supported. But in whatever manner it 
may be brought on, the Balsam of Peru 
appears to me to have extraordinary pow- 
ers in the cure of it ; and so convinced 
ain I of thi$, that in the cases which have 
last come under niy care of phagedenic 
ulcer, to the virtues of the balsam alone , 
as an external application , unassisted by 
any internal remedy whatever, have I en- 
tirely trusted for a cure, and with success. 

The chief things to be noticed on the 
first day's using the balsam, are, a certain 
sensation of tickling over the face of the 

* Dr, Lind, indilfrTrdstttoe of the Scurvy, gives 
an account of a gentleman who wegseonfined for 
some time in a jail in Edinburgh, being seized 
with a true scurvy, page 134, 3d edition. 
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gore ; the comfort the patient almost im- 
mediately feels from the medicines destroy- 
ing the offensive odour of putrid ichoi ; 
that from this period f^sqre docs not 
spread ; the .general ea^tjm person per- 
ceives in himself ; apd l^tly, tjie evident 
effects that the rpu^ijy begins ^ produce 
on the appearance of the ulcer,, by loosen- 
ing the disorganized matter from the edges- 
On the second day^ much of this commonly 
comes away with the dressings^, and the 
patient begins to complain that the balsam 
smarts 14m excessively, ftqm its being no 
longer in immediate Contact with corrupt 
slough, but with more sensible parts , his 
spirits begin to get up, and his pulse be- 
comes fuller, On the third day, the fa- 
vourable symptoms arc progressive ; pud I 
think that, for the most part, by the end 
of the fourth or fifth day, the surface of 
the ulcer is clean, sleep and appetite le- 
turn, the wasting sweats cease, in short, 
the hectic diathesis giadually goes off. 
Every day after this is marked by symp- 
toms of iceovery . new granulations arc 
seen rising up, red and film, and at this 
time I have found it necessary to lay aside 
the use of the llalsam of Peru, and sub- 
stitute for it simple cerate dies sings, sup- 
ported by a tighter bandage, or by the 
plaister slips, as recommended by Mr. 
Baynton of Bristol, to prevent the too 
rapid growth of new substance. r i his, I 
say, 1 have been under the necessity of 
doing on two accounts, having observed 
that this balsam, when the sore is once 
completely cleaned, not only smarts ex- 
tremely, but often causes to bleed the 
tender parts which its own regenerating 
power has produced, An ulcer having 
thus been rendered simple, will of course, 
with proper management^ heal up with- 
out further trouble. 

This inediqine, no doubt, operates In 
a great degree by it's stimulating quality, 
which is considerable, though this is but 
a general property. There afC certainly 
other occult yirtues which it possesses 
. (as there are ii? all remedies which have 
uncommon powers in particular disease), 
and which, as depending ori the ultimate 
and characterizing essence of things, will, 
I fear, long be out of our power to ex- 
plain. the voracity, if I may be allowed 
the expression, with which it consumes 
the ichor«6f phagedena, is to me wonder- 
ful, as is also the capability it seems to 
possess of expelling fetor. Nor must its 
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balancing effect be overlooked, which gives 
so much relief to the sufferers, and by 
which i,t iu a manner soothes whilst it 
.aflliqts \ for, in fl^e midst, of the most pain- 
ful smarting from, tUqappHqutiop, l have 
often heard the ’patient deijarcy that he 
wouftf willingly heay.it, fur , the, sake of 
the ease aud glowing comfort .that he 
know? by cxpeiieuce must follow, 

I have been the more surprised to, find 
thesq virtues in this drug, haying no 
where seen it even mentioned by any late 
writer on ulcers. Dr. Cullen, in his, Ma- 
teria Mcdica,* takes but little notice of 
it ; and in what he does say is in very 
vague terras. “ This balsam,” he observes, 

*« is of a stronger flavour than the others, 

“ but what peculiar virtues may aiisq from 
«< this lias not been ascertained.” Wq arc 
tqld by Dr. Lewis, that it is procured from 
the A lyroscylon P wafer urn, growing in 
Peru, and that is prepared by coction in 
water ; and it would appear by the Li- 
terary Journal, f that it haB lately been 
discovered that the Balsam of Tola is 
also procured from the same plant, by a 
different process (incision), and not from 
the Toliccfcren, as bad long been sup- 
posed. It is somewhat singular that 
Woodville, in his Medical Botany, should 
make no mention of the Myroseylon Pe- 
ruiferum; nor is it to be found in the list 
of Indian plants published by Dr. William 
Roxburgh : so it is to be presumed, that 
it has not yet been observed in our Asiatic 
territories. In a late publio communica- 
tion to Dr. Berry, 1 expressed a wi&h that 
the Myroseylon Ferutfmm should be 
brought to India ; and from what I have 
had the honour to state, 1 trust it, will be 
evident, that the introduction, of the tree 
here, where it would in all probability 
thrive, would be a great, blessing, and 
which there is every reason to believe 
may be easily effected, either from the 
West Indies, or through that medium. 

I have thus, Honorable Sirs, tateu the 
liberty of laying before ypu, what; is, I 
believe, a new method of , treating one of 
the most dreadful disease. to which the 
human frame is bubjo^fn, this country. 
As far as it has been tried by me, it has 
in no one infctati6e failed 1 ; iihd Should it 
be found, frontal rhj)^ e^r^lVe practice, 
to prove equally. eflftcachHi^in the sphace- 
lous affections of eold- dl mattes, and to 


* See C-ulJen’i Materia, vol, il, P»gC 19°b 
t Vol, i, p. 339, 
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^rest the progress of that malignant gree, the means of alleviating the suffer- 
ulcer, which lias lalely d&rit! io much ingS 6f hrimrtnity. ■ 

mischief '^aiheii, It ' M /l !'ha^ tbe f hdfiow,’«Lb'&e, Ada 

will be io nlfethb^bf WtonkfetoMn- ” ’ WH WbuaW *A rhsuS^M . Di 

ness, ‘tfiere'belhg; mt- ' '' , * M • Wl «attiArtlUfluy, 

faction €ai&VU'mtt Whicti arls&fMm $ ^ » 

% conviction 4 bf ’haV^ing iti ilife d# Aug. 25 ’, "' 1 : 1 
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A JOppAt OF A TOUR IN THE ISLAND OF JAVAi 

(By a Gentleman resident atjOytyvia*) tJ ,■ , , , . , ' :f / 


aukensori? to \Ce$t«roor.< „ , , 

We left ftdlteiwofg, thb country rferai*- 

denes of the Governor, do the ^6tl^ Ap^il 
last i the 1 mother unusually fine* nth® 
thermometer at 75°: On ascending the 
hill t<V the South bf the Chines# village,' 
we wbre saluted by the tx>ol 'morning 
breeze froth the moitri tains, Whtfeh oontviv 
bnted, With the ehchanting beauties tif 
the semteryy t b vliffhli© a general glbw of 
cheerful animation in US ifil.' We ptersrtadi 
our wdy 1 directly to the Ulna Mountain, 
or GoOrtOWg flOddee, leaving the Sidak 
mountftivf tb the tfght. The Wilsons: is 
usual IH the bArlf part of the’ day, were 
perfectly dear tHWl defined, and therefore 
formed a gl-and afid pipUir^sque back* 
ground to the landscape, which, indeed 
possessed every advartta^and every grace 
belonging to d divof sifted and 1 fortunate 
arrangement of fcfll, dale* wood, water, 
village's, arid lUxUriaht cultivation j the 
latter, lit - pSt^tl6ulai*; * ttot only delighted 
the eye, by tWri rich variety bf every gra- 
dation oNUtifo, between the dhrkeSt green' 
aud thd'pal&t’ JffclfoW, but it tflfed the 
mind with d lathWtrt ■*' tmtetfelt satisfies 
tion, arisibfr#ohi f he contemplation of the 
bcauties'of ririftlfe,' ‘tfcb bounties of ProvS* 
dence, arid Vhe &is^s that result front 
a wise ahtt'etiff^hl^tfed k/tmlfttetratio*, 
Tefs'a'wo^lo ^Tungb. 

From ^ssirod^toTungri, the rorid Was 
iu many pflilces so stiebp as'tO fender our 
progress lh ’&rFa^s *sbme whlit tiedious ; 
and, findlrig obi- ’iorseS Vhem&elfes Unable 
to advancE WehU<f fecourfe ^b tfie assist- 
ance of a jiaSP feii&tlhek ' ^rikeif Wans 
of a ton* ronV ?n the W&* i tftb . 

usual axpauUnt in ’ ’travelling over the- 
mountahfbus 'parts of the island, 


' • " 'fadUk'd; 

Ttuigo is.a.si^U Jt, tfje foptjOf 
%,^pm4jpb . t #crc ^ got fln Jjorpe.- 
bagK, and ^n to useful .the^ass oyer 
the moMn^iu., ,.fi| sqme fes^tfie road 

wBw* 9 ,*aw. j # 5 

lahqur.y bpiug ,cut , through to 

the dqpft of tw^ty, thirty ,and eydp Wftjr 

fe #r,’ uT¥* Jfi aa dl 

n^api.to^By^ogiKc^ u^wnrd of sevefi, 
hun^red mile^ and runs In Some placed 
tlirough.the centre ,pA tKe island^ oyCr 
wish ranges of mountains, was tiu^worh 
of i)tf)rshal P^n4<iis : A? a . mohument 
of the grandeur of i^is designs (If grand- 
eur consist in suhuoiiutiilg difficulties), 
it must, certainly ’clailft our ‘ridrithatipri ; 
but vvheri"vye corisi(lQr tliehreadtVu sacri- 
fice of; fiuman fife it bas occasioned^, jpo- 
getter with its comparative hiutitit^, () we 
caniiQt but (i^sp ise , the valn-glory ( pat’ 
pro^ectojl the un^ertaHing, and conife^m' 
the barbarpus ^elty. that acwmjil^U^jcI 
it! Whole districts were depopulated, 
to furnish labourers. Who 'Were dragged, 
like coriticrffticcf Wretched, Vo ftVe sdene of 
toily misery, andii famine.! . This, day we 
priced over a rfpot Wbcvc 1 thousahda-iiw 
kuovvu to haye p^-i^cd ih cbursd'bf 
a few days, through ubsolnte waut y gn^ 
we Were i'flfffrtned^ tliait till lately, thfc 
borie^ tftd iifih'aj)J>y Vli^im^ StVeWed 
over the jSore fest^mohy fo 'the 

lion id mortality^ They are now decayed^ 
br’ 'remdvet?. ' 1 *' " 

1 ” " 

After crossing the mountaitr, We arrived 
ai diipanas. This pWrt 6' called from 

hood y chi, in the^Sunda language » signi- 
fying water,” and pan<t*> " hot,” The 
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climate of this place is so remarkably fine . entertained with seyeral specimens of Ja- 


and the soil, a decomposition 
materials,* *0 f*rti&Mhf*^tW,pofivert- 
ed by th^^utchtnto/aijpf^fiyineut garden, 
whence 1 /EnropfeJA ^eg^ables and fruit, 
were sent to Buitenzoi^^Bp^y^ i^ t^j 
greatest perfection. Thc jgvdenqs stRl in 
existence and in high order. 

Goonong Geddee. . 

At this place, we had a view of the 
Goonong Geddee or Great Mountain , 
and were so pear, as to be abfeWdisfcem 
a flag-staff which has been lately erected 

“J J r .l f\ I...1U I 


HW*e,(Ian<\h*. 7l r |;i|e performers were 


>“4?, *4. 

4ft 

every man of consequence, who can afford 
jt^Jteejia a regular set of Rongient , or 
"dancing-girls, in his pay, as well as a band 
of native music. The Regents themselves, 
ale all excellent dancers. 

The Gomblong, or band of Javanese 

by' the ^JtefiUiV OiWinrfrJ Iwhbl I ! n)VE'w, cpnsjsts.^ a in^tru- 

a few gentlemen of his family, were the "■«>*»> and requires many performers 
only Europeans that Aft*' ascenaed The.mstruments are duefly composed of 
It. Its height above the sea, is computed a sort of bell-metal, formed into vessels 
. ^ w'w'i j tv.. . of various sines. These vessels are placed 

with the imwuthB. downward* . on .wooden 
frames; so constructed a a, to -pweitf P 
jarring vibratio* when the instrument \# 
sounded ijn six. or .eight of these vt*m\h 
the .smaller sort, are chimed by each Pfffr 
former, who uses* for, the purpose, -a j»liorf 
stick, muffled with .doth 0? Indja^ubbrn;. 
The mamie* produced by this baud i^Jn- 
doscribably sweet aadi melodious, ppxtfcur 
larly a*. p little distance, . n,. j . . 

Here, also,. wesuvv an old blind bard 
of the mountains, \yho su»g the heroes . 
of former tinted acoowapanying h& fltjftius 
with the - wild notes, of; mu fastrownt 
which answered totahwp, CBW Pra- 
tt tn?sa, and only, known in the Prcabget- 
Regendesi •! u , > t , '•«< * i, , 

mi ■«.. > o Th* Chaw. , . , 

The eultivatiauftf grain is less.att^pd- 
ed to' ih tbie parttof dw^.tbhnjB, ipost 
others ) and hence (the^e m **?#»,<* 
wvwte lands, < ? overgroWftu WHRjtypS f?fl k 
grass, and aborntdingf wltfr jtlg$w> , T^lld 
boars, api dfeOn-; hwntfogjOf , 

partidu&riy the last* cMstRufcft the .chfef 
arwaseinent of t*»na(tiW9 pf iAok» who* 
m the proper (the, dry, W^thpr, 

when the grasa iBiewily 
their depeadents, und^e^^W for a 
week or fortnight. ..-.W^iwMMWtcly 
an opportunity of being, pr^uj at one of 
these limits, Bdps pqstthl qn, th?. t‘'I’ of 

n.smtU hU), wnifMJ,vW^ V>. fiffi W» I,ce 
of « mile, • the, ffiW* W ftWPW- \? K ~ 
o, it bqing.)wWflft^«4lftm,4, t .lf ands 
someday* before, .-Sft4, iftptWqftftlWty the 
dew,,fofi<hftiW«t«*rtt,4 , jm!W ffff 
intp thifisBgt^iA f 6 ?*? 

mounted ou horseback, accompanied by 
dogs, weft fcataw* <0* Khe<iuttM« of the 


to be from eight to nine thousand feet ; 
and ih® thermome^, ' bh thd' Siimfrrit, 
sinks to'.^ 0 'an(l 46°, The View frddi the 
top was described to Us aS 'trdty ttiagrtift- 
ceiit, cominandiiig a distlhct irt’ 

all directions, of altegUt two hiitidfed rtrilCs 
extent, and therefore corapr ehehding a'blV- 1 
ciilf o^ twelve hupifred/ Oh th6 'sunVnnt 6 If 
the nrountapi, Mr! Raffle has lrnd amkt*- 1 
ble slab, with tlie following InSirl^ti'dh V 
“ Sadred tp the membry bf thb 1 R l i l gH(! Mdfl , ! 

‘ * Gilbert, Earl of ftt int^. Who, In OctdbW 
<f 1811, first' esfatJtl^’ed 'ftie Rrltiih 1 Gd- 
<f veriiment in dkva anil ihe mstkf h Sdds J * 

‘ ^ , tfreapger Regeficiesl ’ ' ‘ 

Apprpa^Wng Chaujjpre, f we ( were ‘met 
by the Regent, ( whp escortcd us with niuch 
ceremony, and a band of mountain rahsic, 
to ills residence, where We ' t*e tr^kted 
With tlie utmost attehtioji and rhi'kl hdk- 
pitafity.' A bountiful bdar’d waS spread 
in thefeuropearf style/kml' a plentiful Sup- 
ply of exddlleht wine crdWried tfnrbanqudt. 
j flqt\ye Muh\c. 
tn fte of^hfi eveyinjcf, dre werd 

*< TtitJ mtU,' whltU 'tun id. a. continued rai^e 
thrwghi^fw &***> WV ». re wbflhy h‘ 
cank i and most of they exhibit appearances of 
having^ been id a atktf' &'dc!tuil ^fdpti<\h. 1 1 Cilice 
theeonqdttrt M tfcdluhdtd 'by this EntfUHi tfbtfe 
of these haro bueit forth im* inoputfi^hR ef>rtk- 
qaakat b^ve b^n feitin^ditf^ept.P^V' iTh* most 
ttemeddous and extraortfidary volcanic explosion 
oa WCOM, dRldVr^A during list ApVii oh tW* Island, 
of Sutabaira/ ftte hundred iandv ifty tatles fco the 
east of Java. The ashes fell in sucfi quantity 8 
over the esurtefn and central districts of the island^ 
as to obscure the suttfWhttSii^ days, and to cover 
the surface of shm earth from two* to- eight mehes 

l R»«Mr, 
Bantam'; 

_ /MrfcWl** 

at Smcb^btnuH^^^kt JtMtic fmttti&u* 
artkie Jopda page W.1 
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jungle; and, on a signal given, the circle 
began to clq^4.n drivt 

ing t>e%q ^ appeal 

to be lyftjim 
hunt^s 

atorections. 

Thel^qr^i^ij^piiednfith a&jpifo orehoifc 
sword > iWlWd. JlWW. Wfthn astonishing 
ardo %;fH . qqusidprjng [,the 

groui^fbqjr^e pye*,;, hut, their Worses 
are sp ^^j^-ainpd apd, attorned to 
the sport, ttyit.Wdehts do dofcSQ often 
occur as mi$Oe expected. A 
Whprpppce tfc herd fairly ^round- 
ed, it 8f Icfoui Jwppens that many ara for- 
tunate ?pough to, effect, thqir escape, >$o 
numerous amf so keen arc,t^ic;r^^ilauts. 
Tlie destrucftpp pf thq$e animal* is, fre- 
quently yury great ; seventy, eighty, or 
a hun^d, areo/teu sacrificed in one flay, 
The flesji, salted, and dried jrn the sup, 
is called dindiogt and is considered by, 
the natiyes A great dplicacy. It keeps, a 
whole year, , 

( , Horsemanship. 

The art pf horsemanship is held in the 
higher respect, by tbeae^oplfc la front 
of the resideircq qf every man of consider- 
ation, there is a place dedicated to ,tbe 
purpose, p£ pqpostrian exercises, 


value of liberty. Under the Dutch admi- 
nistration ? , Ahey wqre compelled to cult!- 
vate cq#b<?, .And , pi^ry lartnjie, required by 
gOFpnMUflR^i VhiPh.t^yiiSyprp rfarced to 
delivqr, either, , m , vwy dwde^te pay- 
ment, or for none, .a^ , , ^s, , sort- of 
cultivation was, ,yery appropriately termed 
“forced deliveries;’’ an oppressive system 
w*liich the Engijih lipve ij^ppiiyj abolished, 

; , ... IfowHfi,.. .„ 1 j i>u 

From Chajpqs qur route lay thrqpgh a 
wild, uncultivated, and a|tppst, upftiha- 
bited country, . intersected, by Aavifles, 
swelling into mountain*, and qyergi;9wn 
with high grass jungles ; and it was not 
till our arrival at the town of Kawali that 
\Ve could Perceive thb' least appe’airkncf of 
population , 1 1 This place is rerhat-kabltflfbi 1 
its having hfforded an asylum to ‘tile 
gitives wlio took shelter herb, aftbr tfi6 
desttnctldn df the kingdom of Pajajdr’hnV 
by its MaHomedari conquerors. * Stitaie 
ancient implements, and othef rellk'ts,' 
which they Urcsatd to have brought With" 
them, are still preserved with’ the grdift-' 
est, reverence, by the present TomtnSti- 
gong , who is a lineal descendant frohi thtf 
royal st^ck. At Kawali, we saw sortie 
curious inscriptions, in characters whidt 
cannot now be deCyphei^d; 1 ' 1 i ! 


- District of Cherihon. - >' 
We spent a* much timo in this inter- 
esting part of the island hs circumstances 
would admit. Crossing the river Cha- 
tanduy, at the village of Chawa, which 
separates the Preanger Regencies from 
the district of'Chttlbon, 1 wfe entered the 
latter oounti^i > Thl^ ! extensive district 
was one of thefttet that experienced the 
blessings of emancipation from feudal ty- 
ranny. On landing on the eastern bank 


Religious Antiquities. ’ 

On the introduction of Mahomedanisro 
iuto Java> , it, was tbpf iutolerjut policy of 
the, conquerors todeatroyor aft'acq gv$;£ 
vestige of fhe former religion,, jjmdMjtfy 
abolish as mutf* as possible; thfvyejnftjift 
of formpr usages. Hence thq dijapid^ 
Rtate.pf the stupendous monument, 
H^id/Up worship, which arn scaiftspdi 
all ^rcctiopa.qver,, the country 
hence, the , tlh«inishpd J ,.!thp,Wgh,,ftift )l up ( Ti 


of the rltoeiy.we were greeted by the ac- 
clamatiottsiof the inhabitants, who con- 
gratulated; t»sf o>d' entering the land of 
liberty/derylng,! Welcome to the Eng- 
lish, whO'have vaaA^m free and happy 
Dutch' 'ppp^ession. 

Bet^ddK dhat^' H^d £hatntis, a con- 
Bidera^^ 'to^jK db^rliVy 1 is In the 
highest s’f^e 'dfeiftt^dh. the remaihs 
of a few‘^M^ed l ti<iffee-^a^ns, ritt\sK 
convertedibtd tohufi^ sdemqd <6 indicate * 
that the p&J$W Hlrdddy begiiii Ho the' 

levelled for thp«p»tion of w»t e; -nd m> .ku- f 

ated m to be •av^ptible of 

It i» by far the moit valuable description of 

land. 


supaueft attaphinent qf, .V^pepptetQ^, 
iustifutions, of fheip.^rqfaiher^^tp,^ 5 ? 
daj;,,^e,- fif ,>4|ipnie(l. for. 

rao,3t,:P^f ; pn,F,^l|^ 

on the peoplfl.-iiHt, forced . tenet,,, 
n ?™' WPPedetl th^ic entluoiiepttc py,, 

‘Mitt ,K S>»S;, '^ep«l i 

ancient ,ltistp^ v: iv;hich >-e ,infui»|rJir, 
copnectfid M interwoyen, wj,tl> the ^w r , 
durni^ho^v, norhav^ they’cpmp^fjy, 

oWjtera^drteir^vvptW' 

fheeq.jipfpr^^optippijt*,^ 

mmter 

r>4m 

scriptions that would have, enlightened 
history have been allowed to remain In 
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obscurity ; and structures that defy the 
imitation of modern art, to moulder into 
premature decay. It has happily been 
the cafti OP 'm Bfim* gOvtttimwrt t6 
prevent^'ftfrth^'dlht^Watldil' TOW 
interCStfrtg 'ty 'asblgnttto Of land 

for their future ,u - 1 ’ 

v ’ &"* ,,f /;v 

On tftji' Wtby]* 1 we crpssed the, river 
LolOng, whicli 1 toil nds Cfherfbon to the 
east, and the doihhdodk of the Emperor 
of Sdld’tb the West! Its cothrse is nearly 
north iartd’&mtH ; ’add it W&s tWo htindicd 
yards btoatt, ahd about twa feet deep, at 
the thnC We crossed It!:' 1 

i E(yi%hehvr^ 

At three, ,uniles from this fiver, we 
pass^ through the once flourishing,, hut 
now almost deserted, town ,p,f. .Dyiebehur. 
T,fa ,ff<eque^ ravages of a, desperate. set 
ojf pirates,, who infest the: southern eoast 
c£the island, haye reduced this place to 
its, pppsept : insignificance* The tuwh* 
together with the district pf the /roe 
naqnfy i?,made overby the $mp$ror a, 

PKpvislw f °r the Prince $oyaL Jt is go? 
vprneti by an ; tnzaby, : .. , 

From Dyiebehu* to IViaganang, the road 
lay over mowvtains, ^nd thrpugl^fnre^ta, 
with hardly any appea^nncp of cultf vatjou 
or inhabitants* , t *,t 

' Fob# 6f DjIM faith*' 

Oft the folio Witig day ; we' performed a 
ldhg dnd tmlUoUs journey of nearly fifty 
jUllei; 1 through tile fOTWt 1 of Dyiehdmr*^ 
rffdiite 1 Which has nevfer' before been at- 
fetA'pjtW iiy' EnropehtU. On lehvitt^ Ma- 
’thd 'fbad' ebtehet! at once into a 
tUlc^ reriiSt bf ‘bamboos, Which grow hi 
cfhltlpa atf febttm dMhnfcfc' front’ each other, 
IcdVir^ the f »h^ betW^ett' pevifcctl^ uhbe- 
cn{Adf with anytaAa bfwfe&mtio'n. At 
a- ^nMidefhbte height’, 1 tbe treeS branch 
offW‘m&t; i, givMg A ttiUttml' 4k,'‘ 
^rffetttiihg / 6t^f,' sWtae M’tlii6fr : 
aValmbSttO eMtfflO th'^ ligHt^t inid-day.' 
EafcH chimp fdHns, Wiftr thd'adjabWit oftes,* 1 
onev’ery side,’ natural bfty goth id ircfai&V 
whlftt W f the i deeft &idt>m that irAri^hdk 
tHfhy, except" ffoto ' the partial ! light’ bf 
t6tcfeet; f present aS'grattd’and ftWfhlly rb- 

ntaflg'dnJc&M, ^tlWagi^d: 

The' 1 VbaVf/'oF ‘FdtlW 1 j&tty 'tfitmigh the 
forest 1 IS’ ! ft* M 1 

m*omc 

plafee^lfty^fe AMHftUtfc/iW 

almost abrupt^preciplces, and, in others, 


followed the courses of rivers, or wound 
through the mazes of deep ravines. Our 
horses' wbrtp fortunately excellent, or we 
fc^dUotpbmibly have MnWuh ted the dif- 
m\iito'vr4hx# to-tttoiint&. ai A*f it was, 
bhr* jijdlney^ft4^liDtopWt^d ,1 by 'twelve 
</mdk^ m akafeiy 

dl‘'A^I'0Aratig/ !l The , 'Wad'Wb'mVelled 
thnt day is 1 much' iuf^ifed 'by tigers, 1 leo- 
pards, &e. and a ‘fdllowbF of u oiLrs was 
actually sel^cf by on# bf jrftWe Abstractive 
animals, add much t<4rtV,' ’befdrblie' fcould 
be rescued by hts Cdri^aMoWil 1 < n f 
District <jf 

The district of BattjermkljsV'WlfliA we 
had ndtv rehdhett, ’ is bhb b*f tlife' Richest 
and iridSt fCrtUd in th£ island. The soil 
is' remarkably ■Abe, and it pb&efc&b un- 
bounded facilities fot irrigation.' 

The tbwn c^BOhjermasrs’ itself' fs ritua- 
ted 6li the ‘Sohtherh 1 bank 6f the beautiful 
rivet Sitaytet, Which fHlls into thb South 
Sea ab6Ut lTft'een bilfes lower doWh ; it 
is navigable to U bohsidCbahle distance. 
The river is held in great esteem 1 by the 
Javanese, and is highly dlklinguished in 
their legehdkry fables or tradltSOiiS'j—the 
milfcytway is supposed! tb bd bhiy 1 tHe re- 
flection of this ‘wonderful river in the 
heavens. ,K ,l 1 n '' *' 

The Tornmongongj'nr chief officer of 
this place, who is iharried ura sister of 
the Emperor, waa$ very assiduous in his 
attentions., His , Mum, or. palace, was 
given up, far the accommodation of our 
parity, and every thing that could contri- 
bute t to our comfort* pr f Entertainment 
was most considerately provided. , In the 
evening we . were entertained byu an ex- 
hibition of W.yougfl# who ..represented 
the marvellous . feaba , of some ( of their 
ancient heroes. ..«• - <. , ,u i o< > 

In the course of our journey through 
Banjreaa»£, we remarked; the more thau 
ordinary " hospitality ' of tl»i people* who 
actually . i placed (fruited and , refreshments 
along , the road that we. were toipass ! 

On reaching , jibe, ^Mdran, 

somnnOVegefl^ipen,,# m„; P"ty de- 
tcr^ipeji,, tfl pay ^^^%,^rated 

G(.onnng l ,P ffW ,,, ) ,T,l|il,Wfl?K •'* 80 
t0 re - 

semble. 

From ^Bladdranwe^eweded on horse- 
bacfc' dn ^ c^lfrsibri^ ‘We crossed the 
Cally Leoruyu oVer a bamboo bridge, and 
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passed through several deep ravines, 
and then, for about tyvo miles, along a 
ridge of regular, though not very steep 
ascent^, whkfh brought us to the foot of 
the poumjaipi t^here a pretty little vil- 
lage, qall^ kamanka^is situated, Fropa 
Hhis spot 'we enjoyed a very strikingly 
grand prospect of the country .beneath us, 
to a great extent ; after surveying which 
for some minutes, we commenced our 
journey up the hill. The ascent was so 
steep and stony as to be in some places 
almost inaccessible ; in others, we were 
assisted in ascending by the dilapidated 
remains Or a 1 flight of stefae Steps, which 
have evident marks of great antiquity, 
yet which must have sustained some 
dreadful convulsion of nature $ as no ef- 
fects of time, however rcqiote the period 
of their construction, could so have com- 
pletely demolished a work, which the 
durability of the materials, and soli- 
dity of the construction, seem calcu- 
lated to perpetuate. The greater part 
of this wonderful memorial of human in- 
dustry is buried under huge masses of 
rock and lava. As we ascended, we 
collected undoubted proof that the moun- 
tain has, at some period, been in a state 
of volcanic eruption. Near the summit, 
we discovered’ a crater, about half a mile 
in diameter, whicli was still burning. 
The bottom was chiefly composed of sul- 
phur. In the deepest parts, where water 
had collected, the hot air or steam that 
passed through it communicates a boil- 
ing heat; and the smoke that issued 
forth had a dark appearance, and im- 
pregnated the air to a considerable dis- 
tance with a strong and unpleasant stench, 
resembling the Washings of a foul gun. 
The smoxe and hot steam issued fropi a 
variety of places ; but, in the deepest 
part, where a large pool of water had 
collected, from which there was no visi- 
ble outlet, It boiled most furiously, the 
ebullitions rising, with aconsiderablerush- 
ing noise, to tire height of from three to 
five feet. The ground, or rather brim- 
stone rock, under our feet, was in many 
places heated, and it sounded hollow 
when stamped on the whole of this 
immense mass of brimstone seemed as if 
it had once been in a liquid stale, but It 
was now so consolidated that it was 
difficult to separate the smallest particle 
With the point of a stick. 


Braminical Temples. 

Heucc we pursued our way in a N. W. 
direction, by t( a .djffiqrtt mAyery 
path, wtych, at lgngtn, ,to 

the entrapce ofan ^tqt^iyp plain er ta- 
ble-land, snrron»ded, pn ail, sitfa* bi^ one, 
by a. ridge abopt , a ftpvsand fqet afewe 
the leyel of , the plain. The plain,, at 
some very remote period, was doubtlessly 
the qaj§£ pf a vast volcano. On its bor- 
der, we discovered four very ancient 
temples, built of hewn stone. They were 
greatly dilapidated; hut it was evident 
that the injuries they had sustained must 
have been the effect of some violent 
shock or conyi^iop of t,he e^th. , , The 
latge^t of,th£ipj occupies, a ftpmf£,of.*bout 
forty feet. The walls aye tpn ^ tjHffy 
a^d the height,- M ab^ thirty-dw tm t j 
the chamber \y|thin,4fl \glpqh tjWMrffcfcl* 
a Single .^trapes* fr hot tlmp ( t\wrtjf 

feet square- , The roof, 

tp a point ,in the centre,, 
feet high ; ,ao that the wl^,huU4htg> 
almost ,one xsolfsl mass td mawntry^.fiwm- 
posed the dmphle Aucst : twt 
stone, in blocks of from one to 
long, aad ^ut me inches thick- .These 
walls, however,, constructed us, described, 
were yent from top to bottopa. It wpS 
particularly observed, that little or no In- 
jury had been done by vegetation ; the 
cljmate being here adverse to the produc- 
tion of the plant whose roots are, so 
destructive to buildings on the plain. Tlie 
cornices and entablatures of these buil- 
dings still exhibit specimens of delicate 
and very elegant sculpture. 

Several deep excavations were Observed 
in the neighbourhood, made in scafrdi 
of gold utensils, images, and wim, 
many of which, from time to time, have 
been dug up here. • 1 ‘ 

From these ruins, we proceeded ?Otrtrd 
the border of the plain, which Wa» entil- 
ed with scattered ruins and largfe' 'frag- 
ments of hewn stone, to a corisldWi&Me 
distance, till we reached the centre 0fit, 
where We found four otter temples Simi- 
lar to those aflftady described, Which We 
proceeded to examine ; hut in dfebitfg 
which, we experienced more diiffiCtitty 
than we expected. The ground, ' ftfitfe- 
bj places, whs a complete flojf or «Ihag- 
mire, which threatened to sittfc tmdefohr 
feet. Ottr jfuhte^owtrfed with greatcad- 
tion before uf, as it cdhsdous of the don- 
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which he 

) mi ii 


dedicated to the branfical worship, 
a iW iollk 1 haS Wen macic in 


m 

Here 

search 


ger of some particular spots, wl 

_ r if T _, 

cOh<lttioM 1 lW^^be , TW^kri l and 1 fh^^cftVf}-^ * tff file $£¥Aan^! ‘.a&ote lYie 

turb Yh 1 evkt oi the 1 *- at' 1 Wie\ foot. oY l liie 

W ilrpW^’to fee ffiqWt' ftve 

zxMg 6«j'‘ im$mt bf ’^n^rtcir* tii "“ 

cdtarfttffca d^fhat fhfo ipot^ifc fottdfcrty' 


dftui: we , 

jS&ndreeV" * )VV Joqs : 

> rJnvj.i-ji^i 6 P'c 6 $\hk { M'‘ 

[ »..f // ■ . tiV<-«w i »i> t'tlfJi • Ill'll JL 


t, i^b^u'Mm- 

^ — ~ TT T Tn u'j h 
ivjr lhe‘ Asiatic 

'^HE^dhjbiri^d f^ari'dfcWadf'of’a letter ' saAlesficle' of. fhe^ri^rO^aVery 3 ( c^^ r . J 
hty^ihd ddfo li Sft J * CMrles Wari’b Mallet ‘ f dljj&fy large ‘gfooray. edi Wq/ of’ ppculiar 
dirttl l Aprt4 , l^d5 , :— i '' ' '* ' r ’ stVepgthy . duif stirf in very gQOa r^pajr, 

’OH Adb^^ttbii br MhhvUr trf ? tW !l efecYe$ ou an' ‘artificial ^sfartjl rorined, 
Mfifhttvttasj ' tlbblit fifty yddrt afi^, !T 1t j: $vak foi ; 'tli ; e ‘ purpose, 1 t>y a (iirersion ’ot* , the 
$fred' 'id ’ l l^aghh*e ’ ' to thrde* 1 cWefkihs,' sfrcara^f (lie ^liscra, '' and connected Syitfi 
UWiOJee 1 vSCittH'ra, Mttkajee : HoUtar^ aWd theSfrest^rh Mn^’hvk bndge o^ sixtedn 
fflfcfrflHbbd ’ IforVar. * Uteri Ife'Wfe ttipitdV ai^ft&d M the western ’stream . which l 
‘ 'Sl'icfdtti' family ; liidar df ' thb ! cbft&iVe tq he ftje artificial ohej' is a 
BoHtarS $ r ttOd Dhar of thd' PdW&rs t' iill prHiW# hldltltiidp of. various’ 1 apartments 
4tAridlr 1 ptfafcttr* arc ' laid dowh eteotoetfdsly' cbhstruCtpd 6h a level with tfie.waler and 

by^eWhteili '’ !,i « 1 irtlhe thldst thereof. The \vater%eitig 

*" tJieu is situated in 23* 14* to 15. On cdtft^yed rbtmd tben^ih various Wahuels, 
the 1 Iflito ‘Instant, f Went toVIeW the fcfty into 1 reservoirs contrived for ftS reception, 
mid dnvirorts, proceeding by* the hanks Of whence i tr is conveyed by* proper outlets 
the- rtvCr SUadri*, Ou'thfe esStc^iT Side Of to the bed of the river,, into which it 
Wbi(?h»thd^ity stauds^rrfbnhrgneariy duet \ 9 discharged by little artificial cascades 
noftin ; At about the distance' Vf' tWb tliat llaS r e a very pleasing effect. '' 

ttrileson Western bunk, to BeM 1 Gtotr; or r rir^ Whole of tfidse bufitftri'gs are in the 

Mahadou Ghur. The former name is in bed of the river, which mukt have been 
complhaent to »the idol of that name, cOnsti ncted before the bank Whs cut, arfe 
Mthoubas a temples here— 4he latter in overflowed in the rhtns i Ul but bf such 
compliment to Mahadon^u^ScincMa, wh» astonlffliingittmigtH Ik tftl^&afconrj^ as to 
iordeved the Ghor or* for», 1 b& under- remaih stilT In Hi^h itfb^efvafidni ^ 
tadm* at ahu*iastaa«8 of vlewmnv Jant, a The npartniehts are affidfrably 1 cdlbu- 
^eUc£of But triht^i who to ok ^refuge with lated for boblnesg/earh reebkk being' fiir- 
him ^bwtt tea.yeara ago* : ta^ofoi^Ahe nished ^eith rini^/'fo^'aviifoh f 'ioflee^ve 
troubles in his own counts^. ^4t .is '-a Ibrti #Bre J fliced‘CUrthin#^f the arbmatierdot, 
FMMW pWil# ; ^u<rotti»lQ(i» by. a CdBed K«e«e,^ Wtfltfi, toedng Wdrtfld 7 ; -gives 

4*$&q£ abpug. ^wgnty ; £?gt ^eofsiomtiitft aideliekms coolness' to t hb ^ntefin^'di?.’ 

at tach On the#elherh >, ’didd >J dftfle rlV&*,'are 
T^w41& iof the fo?t are- of two large endttotrrek of afonc-wilt/Wne 
stou«.,^nd, wem exceiioiit, witblh' t>fo btfter; 'iffiC' fekker mWliave 

put^y are.not yet raiai^ to been a gaedbn, the Which' Wthfeo 

tbje pf . .tl^p pa^apjet .r- or four nriWs in foctent', Hie Wan 

is.ai w^yr very hwdsoiae ofwhlchds now inruftfe? 

*qwm, forUftcatiui^, umut for the hahw 1 could get no ■ IrrteffigibTe • acrmint of 
jafe face, pna thii-exte*wdi!^ the 

httf^r^ H%jm4s y . Jfeis . building tntWhs Who fcttlHf <5h«r ; Shfib". ^Tlie 

first fk'umV o ^TW^ ^ftel^hg^bver- 
rt^e *s stopr w that 

- tribe; but the.^iWte^«Wdfwards 
About a mile and a half further, on the fell into the hands of the Gilgees; and> 
Asiatic Joum.— No. II. Vol. 1. S. 
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oh consulting ah authentic history of this 
proving, l found the following very clear 
and concise account of this'extraordinary 
strtfcftiW 1 , viz. 

^‘feultaunNasis ul Dcen Gilgefe, son of 

dh&atLul Deen, ascended the throne of 
u jVJJalva in the year of the Ilcjra 905, 
“ ftyijj reigned 11 years and 4 months. 
“ This prince, who was cruel and oppres- 
“ built the water-works at Hallea 
“ t)i and Saadan Pore. For, having con- 
“ tracted an intolerable heat in his ha- 
“ bit, by eating fixed quicksilver, he 
“■ spent 1 hi* whole time in these watry 
u abodes, and carried on the business of 
il his government there.” 

By this account, these works are 300 
years old ; and their permanence, through 
sadong a period, with so constant and so 
great a foroe of water on them, is cer- 
tainly much to be admired. The Indiana 
have extraordinary ideas of the stimula- 
tive and strengthening qualities of fixed 
quicksilver, and also impute it to some 
prodigious and supernatural effects, aris- 
ing from ignorance and a fondness for the 
wonderful. I am informed that, this 
pridee ordered places of the same kind to 
be prepared In many parts of his domi- 
nions, and that there are very fine ones 
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at Martdo, about twenty-six cosb hence. 
There are some inscriptiihfis here, placed 
by ortfe* of Akber and ’ Stall Jehan, in 
their progress to and frofo thd. Deckan, 
which I have taken copies of. Captains 
Reynolds has taken a view of the works. 

The city of Uzen is very ancient, and 
said to have been the residence, of the 
greatiprince Bicker Majet, whose «ra is 
now current amongst the Hindoos, this 
being the year 1842. It is now as exten- 
sive as Swat, but retains marks of much 
greater extent, large bricks being con- 
stantly dug up three or four milea rotund. 
The town is very irregular, particularly 
towards the river, where the, ru^gediness 
of the batik has prevented the smallest 
appearance of order. There are many 
fine flights of steps to the water*! anul 
some handsome mausoleums and, pago- 
das on the banks and in the town ; parti- 
cularly the repository of the aShea,;of 
Ranajee Sindia, father of Mahajee Sim- 
dia. *.,,<(• 

The great street Is very straight, broad, 
regularly built, and well paved. The 
bazar is well supplied with grain, rice, 
goods, greens, fruits, amongst which are 
apples, melons, grapes, pomegranates, 
oranges, &c. &c. > - > , • 


INDIAN NOTICES. 
(No. I.) 


Company’s Trade. 

Among the papers read at a General 
CoOrt of Proprietors, at the East-India 
House, on the 1st of May, 1812, is one 
under the signatures of the Chairman 
and Court of Directors, in which is ex- 
hibited the following succinct view of the 
capital and interests concerned in the 
Indian and China trade from the port of 
London 

, There are about fourteen hundred 
.commanders and officers belonging to the 
ships of tlve East-India Company, be- 
side the seamen,, who may be about eight 
thousand. 

., riThe, .tradesmen Cpgaged,,, in the supply 
of*, the, Company’s shipping h^tjjie river 
Tb^&,.aw,ab°nUW$ve , thoufaj^and 
the J*dwer9 n piqpjoyt^ jn tlieir ware- 
houses VC about , three thouianiL’ Ail 
these, and their families and dependents. 


make an aggregate of upward of tlyrty 
thousand persons. 

The capital employed in the Indian 
trade may be moderately computed as 
follows:— , r , j. , 

The Company’scapkal stock of 6,000,000*. 
at the price ati which , many Proprietors 
purchased, wiU amount to ^10, 800,0^0 
Capital iu warehouses, . .... 1,000,000 

Capital in ships 3,80a r Q00 

Capital in docks.,. 400,000 

Capital of individuals ii^the 
metropolis may be mode- 
rately estimated ( at M . . . * 5,000^p0 


, ^21,000.^00 

' ■■ - « . t, 

The trade iu.whicb. thji larg^ capital 
if employed^ / ? producea' ap 1 ‘ ^pnjiai Re- 
venue to govefnihept 1 of more tVktf 'four 
millions sterling ; and the net skVKng to 
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government, from the present mode of 
collecting tJt^dutK$, may, ,we conceive* 
be ,^t .one hundred and 

per, annum. 

-i i ••{/ Nativk Powers. 

Tiije writer of « letter in India, dated 
June 12th, '1816, gives the following 
sketch of the military strength of the 
powers bordering on' the) British domi- 
nions, and which, thtaigh at present at 
peace with us, he calls' Hostile powers .*— 

iv The : Seikhs possesis a large tract of 
country ; their tribes are headed by Run* 
jeet Sing, a warlike and ambitious leader. 
Theft* usual military establishment may 
be 'estimated at twenty-eight thousand 
m«n.> ThcSeikhs under our protection 
can bring into the held about seventeen 
thousand soldiers. 

2. ) Selndinbhas about forty thousand 
soldicfk^ he is said to be in close allianco 
With the Waj ah of Berar and with the 
Bhurtpou Rajah. He has acquired much 
strength since the Mahratta war, by 
bringing the. feudatory states under his 
immediate comroul. 

3. Ameer Khan inay have twenty- 
eight thousand soldiers ; Mahomed Sfiah 
and Lall Sing, who generally act with 
him, can bring twenty thousand more 
into the field. Ameer Khan is generally 
much in want of money, and when his 
troops become mutinous for bpiqg kept 
iu arrears, he gives them perhaps half 
their pay, with authority to plunder to 
the praouqt of what is still due to them, 

4. Holkar Is poof, and has only se- 
venteen thousand men. Ameer Khan. 
Mahomed Shah and Lall - Sing are no- 
tnirtally his generals. 

5. The Pindarees are a tribe of mi- 
litary adventurers, who, having followed 
thd ytamtards bf different chiefs, and, 
froth the present trahqntl state of Hin- 
dc&tan, being out of employ, have joined 
with. other vagrants, and have cemented 
thttnilves into one great body of forty 
thousand . soldiers. These hardy troops 
infest the melghbouriiig provinces for 
pfarfdei*, and will fight under any chief 
whc[ will best pay them. They may be 
obthpired to. the companies which in- 
fested the provinces, of France iu the 
ilrm?e of- trar Edward III, and who first 
drove IPeter the Cruel of Spain from his 
throne, atid then, under the Black Prince, 
replaced that monster. 


•Native Powers . 

Recapitulation. 

Soldiers. 

1. Selkhs (BpnjeetBiug).. .. 28,00f) 

2. Scindiah 40,000 

3. Ameer Khan,. 28.000 

Mahomed Sliah . . *1 on ,* lA 

Lall Sing | 20 ’°7 

5. Holkar 17,009 

6. Pindarees 40,0flj) 


Total 173,009 



A second writer draws the following 
picture of the state of our relations, with 
the above powers : — 

The present native Princes of India are 
all upstarts, who, by the edge of the 
sword, have been able to secure a do- 
minion out of the falling fragments of thfe 
Mogul empire. Their councils being in 
general composed of the military leader^ 
of their numerous and needy cavalry, a 
restless impatience of peace, and a- love 
of enterprize, prevails iu their delibera- 
tions. The power of the East India 
Company, always employed to preserve 
a general tranquillity throughout that 
discordant region, and to that effect re- 
presented at each of their native courts, 
is the common obstacle that restrains the 
• turbulence of these adventurers, and the 
natural object of their concealed aversion. 
Tlueysreitherefore leagued in secret union 
for our destruction, whenever a favoura- 
ble opportunity offers for successful 
aggression ; and as they are wholly ignor- 
ant of our situation In 'EurOpe, and of 
the influence which individual character 
gives to the tone of our polfti'dal language 
in India, aud incapable' Of comprehending 
an external moderation not proceeding 
from internal debility, they judge Of out- 
drcumstanCes by the confidence' dr diffi- 
dence of our depOrtment.-^Ience nothing 
ta so dafigerous, and nothing so liable to 
conjure up all these inconstant efefitent* 
into a formidable array against us, < ’as a 
temporising stibtaissive * disphaftfetti In 
onr Government. f “ ' 

There carihot he a Sttoflgtr Instance of 
this, than the conduct of the rttfikar fa- 
mily, Over since fh<ty Wivfc'b&n restored 
to tUrvttde-ektgnded dtadlhlofis. Far 
from feeling or shdtvi^^atttfude fcr ou* 
clemency, ne) lifer thby 1 thebtfcblces, nor 
the neighbouring prin&S, could account 

S 2 
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for the sudden restoration of the power 
which wt had- spent t so much bbotl and 
tmxddei* depress Dm by come' disaster 
of dilewihirs la Europe; v Hvhfch rendered 
hi hecewakf for ns 'to retire from the 
6tdd, (jifhOseiu the closest alliances with 
Ufl)ib«*afora began seoret intrigues among 
onjtyrohpV and our own folly, 'asfeisfchig 
^Uaiif r iJnae|iiuatioo3, produced the muti- 
uim ofi Hydvabad and Vellore. 

1 ufiinoe^tbatj the Holkkr armies, under 
Ameer ; Kha», have constantly hovered 
about the centre of India, ready to fall 
sipon us, and head the confederacy 
wherever a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed. The lamentable contest between the 
Governor and the army o£ Madras in J309, 
though obscurely seeu,. did not fail to 
draw this threatening meteor to that 
quarter; and he soon appeared with an 
immense body of cavalry, hovering about 
oyyr frontier. The family of Holkar have 
a most fornudablaforce, constantly in mo- 
tiou, umler Ameer Khan, and supported 


by the confederate Mahratta politics, in 
Constant preparation p> to sehl* ( «he first 
ftwourafete> opportunity* of falling Wpdn us. 
Scindiah 'ha*' heeiitincMJading ^iiOWValry 
andi his rc86UP«es,-ito^tfc»isatne Jfttbnt ; 
and the ?>Jkran>)liijah, though rfaiitlrally 
paoific, is.fca much under thd'Oontfttul'of 
the two former, * tbab hfc ttuht evet 1 side 
with, theiri measures* - bTh^tfiKtinte a 
subsidiary 1 force,' Which he^isi* always 1 en- 
deavouring to corrupt -j’ auMmUglv the 
Paishvvuh sedns only *hgaged in forcing 
the wives of his subjects,' bis tributary 
Zemindars- are all warlike, and tbttdyto 
rise at a signal. Ruftjeet Sing-ha# ever 
been insulting ufy> since -tve became his 
neighbours ; ami,* Without 1 -noticing the 
minor powers, the disposition Of these 
leaders renders it every day more proba- 
ble that India must soon be fought for 
over again. They have their emissaifies 
in the Madras infantry, and I tear that 
the signal for the attack will be aft explo- 
sion in that .agitated garter. 1 - 1 


SAN-YU-LOW ; 

THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. ' 

A Tale translated from the Chinese, by J. F* Davis, Esq* of the 
Honourable Company's China Establishment . 

, ■< ■ (Continued from Page 41.) 


Tano'-YO-CDuen’s son, haviug waited 
sevi^al yeufi without seeing him finish 
thefciisineS^’, ‘WaS ft little vexed and angry 
at'heah ; and said to his father, “ Why 
have tv* wafitid'stich a long time ? That 
hou&feW yet finished, nor is his 
lftdney yet expended. Frorii this it would 
fippeail- j tfta# < w t ft a fcllotv of ways and 
mediuf \ iritTMHi regard to the business of 
his selling it4&*hftef, thdt seems to be a 
* ,¥o*chueu replied, 
“.ly e IX Jlax Jatfir, makes, it a day more 
- v d eadMw.paakps it more ad- 
us., Ttytfe As, no occasion 
for yoiv toxfiet about? it. The reason why 
\ s #ej$y , this.j 

wndu it is complete^ its-appeafau^ does 
not hit his yyish ; /ind it is flece&sj$ tfotake 

IfMJMifc MiBii twili wlnil « it 

is W^elU»t,,Uese«ks^i]:*till higher excel, 
lpttcc^ so 1 feat of cv«7 ddyy d*rtng which 


it is delayed, the alterations and improve* 
meats are wholly fur our own advantage. 
The reason Of his money not being com- 
pletely wasted, is this ; the ushrcrS arid 
the workmen, seeing he is inclined to 
build It very high, Wish to take* and lend 
to him on credit. Th6y do not ShC' hJttx 
for their accounts rind wages, became 
(they think) that by 1 every 1 additional day 
of work they geb a day's money ; while, 
if they were to prete him hard,* he would 
stop the work for a few days, and >they 
would hiwe no employment*; -TIWis it lb 
that his money is not all expended. "This 
maybe called ‘ taking flesh <0 fedd am 
uhen' .In >l« not 'that he iSMieally/iposw 
sessedo/ ways, and means^ 1 When 1 he 
shill have arrived of Ahe' periDd'at whioh 
*»-**>« d W 4 » l) ~ ail ? t htn ix , h i m 
* Such hod* yHnu»W the uDglMAliflW'boWd 
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he can draw together no more, those per* 
go w who have him in their- bpoiks, wiU 
inew*^y iflWWolum aU, together, &*»d 
begin: toqur#e him. -* There is no lear that 
he, will not theniseek, to the first place, 
to ; sell what he has in land.; and as that 
will not tsuffloe to pay them, he win oer p 
taiuly think next about bis house* / If he 
begins to look .about him now, • at an 
early, period, and while his debts, are not 
large, he can wait for a good price j and 
if he.ftells it at ail, will not sell it cheap. 
The right way will be to wait till a later 
day,, when his debts are a little increased, 
ami anxious to sell, he will be willing to 
comedown with the terms. This is all 
the very making of us * Why , go and 
obstinately, fret about it ?” 

The son hearing this, greatly applauded 
and acquiesced. It truly same to pass 
that after a ,$ew years, Yu-soo-chin’s 
debts by degrees accumulated* and his 
creditors every day came before his doors 
to claim them ; aud^ there were some who 
would not go away again. The house 
which he was building could not be finish- 
ed ; and he at last wanted to seek a man 
to buy it. 

All those, who are selling houses, are 
differently circumstanced from the ven- 
ders of lands. They must necessarily 
wish to find out a purchaser in some 
neighbouring situation, that he ihay have 
either his foundations contiguous or his 


avenues would only impede business, 
rbe fiae carved doors, when, they <i were 
required *o keep out t federal, would h&we 
no strength. , Rooms* which should* be 
different, were like- each othnr; > >flThe 
ground and the sur were verydaiiip. No 
wonder that it would, fetdh no-money. 
The dowers and bamboos were tike ploo* 
tationsof mulbcry? aud hempi iThose, 
who came to saunter, hero, must inefita* 
lily be constancy served with wine ednd 
eatables. Such a house as this was fit 
only to be turned into a Nunnery, or a 
Jos-housef. If one wished to make 
inner apartmeujd for one’s children, it 
would never do.” 

Yu-soo-chin had been all his life spend- 
ing his heart’s blood upon it ; and now, 
seeing that it did not obtain approbation, 
but that they shewed a dislike and coh- 
tempt towards it, was not altogether 
pleased. But, as there was nobody be- 
sides this man who could buy the house, 
it was as well uot to quarrel with hiitt. 

The people present advised Yo-chuen 
not to say too much against it. The 
price altogether was not high ; and 
even if he took it to pieces and built 
It agiitr, it would pay for the work- 
men and their maintenance. Yo-chuen 
and his son Of course praised and dis- 
praised it, till they brought it dpwn to a 
very low price indeed: not above one- 
fifth of the real value. 


windows opposite. If some distant per- 
son wishes to buy, lie will want to en- 
quire of those ,iu the neighbourhood,— 
Should the neighbours utter a word of 
disadvantage, lie, who wanted to pur* 
chase, will not be willing to do it. Not 
like lands, or hills, or fish-ponds, in the 
midst of an empty plain, which any one 
ctyn understand. Therefore iu selling a 
houpe, it is desirable to geU to some one 
in <,he neighbourhood, 

Toug-yo-chuen was' an opulbnt man ; 
it would not. do to trifle with him. The 
negoctators of course went to ask him 
first, Both the? father and son, though 
atjtheir hearts , they greedily coveted it, 
merely returned for answer, that 14 They 
did pot:: want it,” They waited till he 
entreated them , earnestly j and then went 
ovef^-just to gjve a lodk. >As if dislik- 
ing it, they said, that **- H« had built it 
but indifferently. The apartments were 
not fit g«rtfetaftn 5 ahdthe winding 


Yu-soo-chin had no alternative ; and 
must bear the pain of selling . ifc,, £jtatc 
rooms, paviliops, and fi^h-ppudsi,, were 
all delivered over in the bonds. There 
was only one set of rooms which he had 
been working at all bis life, aud had 
brought exactly po hit his taste. f i his. he 
would not write dow,n in the bonds, but 
wanted , to build a partition^ wall* and 
make another, entrance, in order that he 
might, inhabit it till his death* < 1 * 


The son decidedly wanted 1 to'&fccf&to 


* Mulberry tree* are usually grown fit Buba, 
sokty for the purpose of rearing *lllfw6WhiV Mid 
are therefore young plant*, not ttcededing tW 


height of a comwo©-*^ ThifjVftW- 
risen in the tekt, probably allude* to the great 
quantity of the tawef^ !&*” •' i" 1 '' ‘ rt ' 11 

f We nftme* lit lW orlgiryd; are &an-tang, and 
SaeJyuenV the forth^ tmrbiibftHite rfeddiHc^Vor 

female bo*«W and the tetter f W iiUlia pfU+ts 


of th$r«l}0k#! pNfh by Bu- 

ropeani, Jo»-hou*e*, 
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to sell it altogether, in order that it might 
be complete, j -j ftWdv*rj;, seem- i 

ed to'^gf^e Vifcft the* rest of the people. 
Screwing up his mouth, he said, “ Let 
him sell it or not sell it ; where is the 
use, of forcing him ? Indeed I wish/ that 
he may retain this sma)l shred,* that it 
may be the means of recovering the pro- 
perty hereafter, when he has improved his 
circumstances. It will then, as of old, 
revert to Its original master, which will 
be a very good thing.” When the people 
heard this, they all said that it was the 
speech of a benevolent man. — How should 
they knoW that it was farbtherwise ; that 
it was altogether the language of con- 
tempt ! He concluded that it could never 
be recovered, and therefore ih leaving Ipni 
this shred, knew that it was quife useless, 
and that the whole must inevitably be- 
come one house j tjie Only difference be- 
ing, whether sooner or later. Keri^e he 
listened to his' requisitions, anil entirely 
agre&LWfth him in words. They accordr 
infcljftook the whole house and divided it 
itftfe J Wvo' compartments. The new inasr 
tW ’obtained nine parts ; and the old pos- 

sd^ori'dhel ' * 5 

It seems that tliig set qf rooms, was in 
the style of a pagoda, consisting altoge- 
ther of three stories. In each story wa? 
a tablet, written upon ; by eminent persons, 
all of whom he could name, In the lowest 
room were carved lattices,, qrooked rail- 
ings, bamboo seats, and flower-stands, 
It was the place where he received visit- 
ors. Upon the front of the tablet were 
written four characters, to this effect j 


for incense, and a sacred book. This 
idtttatfed frph^tli^pwd, 
retired from noise, divided himself from 
men, pnd shut out example.* , On the 
front of the tablet were four characters 
to this effect * r 

“ Dedicated to Heaven*' y , i( t 
Having divjdgd the building; into com- 
partments for these threp different uses, 
he likewise topic them unitedly, and 
formed a tablet, calling them . 

“ TM,thre$ defaced Rome”, 
Before he hadpurted w^h, the rest of 
his property,, tho*?, fh^r .appellations, 
though well, vainly 

applied. The rooms had not yet^eeu 
really made use of. The lowest apart- 
ment* ot|ly chuld he kcpjjtid'j 'f<^’as ( he 
wafc exceedingly fond of gupsis. and^ ( if a 
person frdhi A diktaneb vWfedhim, im- 
mediately placed a “bed In‘tf, thp appefia- 
tionif, “ Dedicated to Men,’'* was cer- 
tainly Applicable. As to the two’ ufij^r 
apartments, he had hitberto scarcely been 
in them. Now that hfe siimmCr hoifsCIs 
Were gone, besides the apartment “ Dedi- 
cated to the Ancients/’ he had no place 
to read or write in ; and, excepting that 
“ Dedicated to Heaven,” no place' 1 to 
which he could retire from noise, of Re- 
treat from the Crowd. ■ All the day lohg 
he satin them, and the names which lib 
had dictated, became truly applicable. 
He now ftilly understood, that in a small 
dwelling a great deal might be dOnC ;‘ahd 
that it was better to despise the tf state 
and stick ' to the reality. These : fottC 
popular lines are not inapplicable, ‘ 1 


; , ,, “ Dedicated to Men’* 

The middle Story had bright tables' and 
dtett windows; with Borne toothpicks 
ted pictures. It was the place’ Where he 
tmaccwtomed'tb read and write. Upon 
thte^itte^Were fotfr characters, saying ; 

<( Dedicated to the Ancients'* 
ifte Mjliest s^ory was empty and light. 
There-wM-nothiug besides a chafing dish 

^ fti the original it it literally Sien, a shred, 
Tkenia some law existing in China, that if la 
to friUng his pr<H*rey> twWins but.aimsll 
•»*> *r\tit)fd to receive beck the 
WnbTe} if heieafter hi* Improved circumstances 
wW Wow df his redeeming it. This observation 
i w*iMh'rat motive irwwMg t Q 

ItWfcUranilatkm Of the original, A great deal of 
ouch repetition prevails tg Chinese writing “ 


44 Lord of ten thousand acres, blooming fair,' 

44 A few small morsels quell thy appetite j 
“ A thousand spreading rqofydenjand thy «are, 
44 And, lo 1 six feet suffice th^e ev’ry ni^hl,’* 

Hitherto, the littlq strength which bp 
had possessed had a\\ been dj^ipatqd in 
vain. He henceforth applied bigppjpr* 
prising and extensively operating, 
Collectively at a single, point ; M ^nd paused 
these apartments, to be decorafod to pa 
extraordinary degree. jjtejwdinp, in .the 
midst of them j Yq-soo-chin not only 4id 
not feel the misery of parting wttb jbw 
garden, being, o n the contrjary,. yery much 
relieved by the absence pf that bqrden $ 
but also did n^t suffer from a violent 
neighbour qt his sjUIe. Hqw he cputdtyro 
securely intjiis hpbitytion, 
in thenextsecth>n. vr * , 

(To he continued^ 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


( No. II. ) 


Account of a Shower of Stones. 

The following account df a 'shower of 
stortfes Which *ftrt‘lh th6 Dbab dh the Mh 
of Noverifnbet% 1814, is translated from a 
private Pfer^ikti letter. 'The stones de- 
scribed are of a very extraordinary size. 
The attempted bxplariatiori cdhimcnces 
in a manner ' not Ihconsi^tfent with our 
modern 1 chemical ‘ phndSbphy, ’ whatever 
we may think of the doririiikibn. 

Health to the Cl\erlsher qjT tkq , PQ9K / 

A siiwralar, phepojnepop , frap 0££ur^cd 
in the; Doab. , r I haveheard fact? re- 
lated' by jword pf mputh, from various 
persons* who all concur in the same Mr 
count. The circumstances are as folfow ? 

On tJm- 5th of November current* 
being Saturday, while half a watob of 
the day still remained (h-e.> half past four 
o'clock p- W,) There was of all 
lieard a dreadful peal of thunder, and 
then stones rained down in sight of the 
inhabitants of the country, each stone 
being from tlurteen to fifteen seer* in 
weight.. In tho first place, wheresoever 
they fell,, a great dust rose from the 
ground; and after the dust subsided, a 
heap of loose earth- ( chaJtxi ) was found; 
and in that heap (chakri) were found the 
stones, a piece of one of whi«h is in- 
closed in this letter, as a specimen. Hie 
particulars, follow below -:«t* 

In the district of Lank, seven stones 
were found* In the district of BhaVveri, 


which maybe ahipve it are bldWn'into 
the air. Odd knotas Yhn 

fact being very surprizing, I haye ( sferit 
you information of if. ’ * ’ 

'(Signed) 

SYED ABDULLA. 

Nov. 22, 1814.' ' 1 ‘ w h 

Butt Jatra and Suttee* 

A Private letter from Jagaupth give* 
the following particulars pf the occurs 
rerices during the festival of , the Butt 
Jatra at that place, in June 1814 : 

June 28 — The sights here beggar all 
description. Though Jaganath made 
some progress on the 19th, and has tra- 
velled daily ever since, he has npt yet 
reached his ( country-house, which is 
about a mile from the temple: — rip.,mayy 
perhaps, however, arrive there to-Jlfght, 
His brother is a-head of fom, and 
lady in the rear.— One woman only has 
devoted herself under t)»e wheels ; — apd 
a shocking sight it was. AnotHer, in- 
tending, I believe, also to devote herself, 
missed the wheels with her body, bud bad 
her arm broken. Three have lost their 
lives by the pressure of the crowd ; one 
of them in the temple, and two in the 
street. 

The place swarms with* fhkeers’ and 
mendicant^, Whbse devices to attract at- 
tention hre in many 'lfisthWes‘ ^aily in- 
genious. You' see some standing for half 
the day on their beads, bawling all the 


dependent on Begm Sumroo, fouj\ t In while for alms ; some with their; heads 
the district of Chat', belonging to flie entirely covered with earth;; some haying 
Pergtiiinkh of Shall, tfiVcc. At Kabut be- their eyes fitted with mud, and their 
lohgifi^*t)a k tK6' same ^ergtinnali, five. In mouths witk sfraw ; Some lying fopud- 
all , riJhfefcen Sion eS wWb' found . dies' of water; one man with bis foot 

‘ ThV teause of thin 1 fo&V 'Be, that in the tied to hi&‘ r nfecV} drioffidri'witti a pot <^f 
course? 6f the bh^ii^s which take place fire on his belly u , r and a third 
ohthb shrfh&of the £artb, air, “being in a net work made of rt * > J ** 

extricated^ 1 trfayiave ^htejfed into com- Yesterday evening, we witnejse^ R 
binalidfr; attd obtte Into cbiitacl; with Suttee. The acting magistrate alighted, 
cientehfal ffm; and v fridrii' ibis fire re- and spoke to the woman ? but she saftf, 
ce*fvtt¥ ! iT portfbrt orri'e^ty 1 that then it that she had loved her h^ba^^akd 
mayiiate’ uhtted with' fcttlphW and ter- determined to Jmrn TOftjftaft 

rente” amt* (&;’ fdr 1 Instance, saltpetre) had died only abo^seveikjbonm before^ 
when thfc TilixfUrk!, ft*6M sbtoe cause, and his body was in a pit, at 
btel«*>1|iilfetfy "OMPtit#' taace, -filled 

property on the mass, '’khttthte ^fetotiee pitfc&bdirft # b£ 

*The Bengal Mierweigh8 4 ib,(>oz, i 3 dr, her two sons arid several brahmins ; mu- 
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sic paying dw-rngthe beremony. When ed on a horse of; apDVffl^ swiftness, I 
*heodnfo«*aftthflfp»*,.*he received^, ree- W 11 * 

sdi^atAtai^ offerings; ll suppose) from yards, apd thqy.did.flpt, a^pp^r ( tfyte . at 
•gxte eft this, eons, a*d itlien,: advancing their speed. , A. <fog t y^io^^omp^ed 
wfiqfi the passed round the place, me, was .cfo$e ptjheir J»eels f ^en ( tpey 
' «Miii ekt name opposite to her husband, turned and pi^sped ,hty a^ry 

' when ah* threw, in the vessel, and pre- snorting poi$p ri , llt 1( > ill(11Jo .. ■ 
‘jorty, sprang forward; with open arms, This, ass, which i^byjhe ^tw^scalled 

j (embraced the dead .body, and soon after- Khur, (th^P^^an apppllatiqp^f t fp.ani< 

, /ward : expired. The rewains of both raai,) fo, considerably longer ( )i^edJhaij ilie 
'.were ■subsequently taken up; and, the tame one ; the^dy is of an^hwTour, 
uWPP,baving first performed certain cere- which, gradqahyfodjr^ 

^wopies for each, they, were placed on se- white under (he, behy, , T^ (I e^s . ^ud 
- parate. piles and consumed to ashes. shoulder-stripe , re^^e, ,as toas Uin 
t<rl Jim happy to say, that,, not a life has judge, those of th^ ^omi^ip^ki^a : |ut 
, this year, been lost at. the, barrier, where its head seemed iquch |pn^pr, aji^its 
year twenty-seven werp crushed to limbs padre ropghly apd stijon^ forpo^d. 

death. , The natives of Jhb couptfy d^g?jta$e 

June 28.— Jaganath, his brother and Khur as excessively Watchful, so tnfct it is 
sister, all quitted their gardon-houso.last- «wght with difficulty. It breeds on the 
night, mounted their rutts again, and banks of the Run, and on the salt islands 
this morning have commenced their four- in the centre of that tract it browzes on 
ucy back to the temple, in perfect health ; the saline and stunted vegetation found in 
for you must know that Jagfcjath,. Wr the dtfsart, and, in November and Decern- 
\ cojfdtag to his annual custom, had caught her, advances info the country^ jn.ljerdjiof 
dolth by bathing in the temple at the last hundreds,, to tfie utter destrpcfioupr The 
$limoon; ih consilience of which, hd ^rain flfelffi These Wm&s ard m&ord- 
^Uut hunself up for a fortnight, amh a ingly c^uglU in pits, auda^e fppndto be 
* day W two after he was well enough to .see fierce, and untapaeable. They bite, apd 
company* and set, out on this expedition kiqk in the most paugeroua p^mnfr/jtc- 
..itp hb? - garden-house for change pf ( pir. cowpanied by ( t,he apgry 8norting ? ( wh^h 
^ ^accordingly, now, returns quite .re- appears to be their only vpiep.. ,^heir 
Stared. ,.r . flesh is esteemedgodd foo^by ' s^me of 

; , M ,, the lowest castes, natives, r whp f tie in 

The Wild Am. wait for them,. near t^e drinkiyg^ulrtces. 

, At page ^56, the iheKhur, Gurhhur, 1 must, not omit to, notice a singular Idea 
or wild ass, will be found described which is entertained ih the Coufi^Te- 
as .uu inhabitant Of the Indian Deaart. gardiug thisaniinal, which' Is, d/dWIie Aid 
wA^icotat correspondent of the Bom- male castrates fhany of the mjile’^Htfof 
. liny Janette gives, the following account his herd, with Ills teeth, sHbW^ttier 
of ,<this animal, as seen by him , in the they are borh ; l am hot preptir&T, atift-e- 
„ daiart which divides Cattiwar from sent, toa$fch‘tfo»t' J I 
Catch. Job, as cited by Mr. Elphinstone, am told that an* etdlre' sdftWiflor 
placets it in details, in forests, and ever killed; thet'efofC u they 1 tthdti ‘hive 
among mountains. been gelded by 

t “ It Is perhaps," says the writer in the From the little ' I have vet' SdeffWtfiis 
, -Gazette, “not generally known, that the animal, it ap^eari to'iief'toifttidfoblf^in 
desart tract* called by the natives Run, many the* wild puileifouAd in 

which divides Cattiwar from Cutdi, is the Western desarti csfHTartwyt^^lSttt, 
the resort of the wild ass, : which I have should the circumstance of the Ivrfld'Rss 
heard , people affirm to be found only in being found to inhabiti par* of Indin bd of 
the desarts of Persia. Some time ago, interest to any of your feadeS's^^lcflger 
taking a ride On the banks of the Run, I stay among our longreared ueighbpiprs jpay 
dbwovered several herds of those curious afford a further insight into their miners, 
uoimals, amounting to sixty, or seventy ; habits, and <>* con * 

and* withb?gtto have a nearer view, L gal- stant and anxious reseat, amppg our 
lop^twudt^nlM^ Indian Ustarati.!’ M | ^ 
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Treatment of Buonaparte. 
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ion, ^anyrr a voi- 

eujk^0^tV Ans^thii' j yWhr T Wfen 

retil^iura tTy J tftfe W^klMiy' fi^rt veH 'bf ! C$- 

cdfifc %'iA u CheW* ‘UiSK* mfriMtf avid 

devotion. Of the ditfereftf ^xtWbHItihs 
pfBtfafii# ^fili^dcfcVkifjii', p'Bthaj^ the 

petite W 1 tfeUMfittH 1 1 enddWbd 

M imr m^dhg 

t'he s^ofilj ’an^ fti 'HWief*' feats! ‘‘of ttBdily 
« tre&dft 1 1 ^h } d' kgSVi^' hrttiB^ti'ddse bf’^o- 
j>£e M^hidn Tatted’, wfe ‘tffe’ moVd' fe- 
*tAMbfe l . a boy, who 


iiarfcBct on fhB'^hkriV ed^ 6T two hated 
«w(Ws/ ‘^frae hbtt^of'Gopee ftiotttm 
iUa&.fck4 ^VvaU^'A^AUW^ 


>0tf the ooietoated female aitiger^ Nikhee, 
miiebe# the rivreMiopg rioft ttaj akrrlw »fmm 
"Ohiind^Rwyv^ the niosh-geweralibeBprl&^of 
fashfott^bloiatmipawy ^thought the vooal 
'jttMvera'bf ilftteihdmrrftt pdrformtr appcfer 
bVhaVdrbtfi Sditl&whMtoMiiat fake in wing 
bibb they* At cm^tiuie ^{JesseAnd. 
*tWi fliWfeesf { of Ilafl&h ’‘ttaJUUraqii,? Jtoup- 
ttVhntfRtfy 1 ,’ » <Ne*khttnty MdtfJfcts,* tiwbwa- 
tty otfrcnf W£ft’ i t 'ibbre tbdlPW t#i«»U- 
Vnerkth, hAd hU6' theh'fWpedlVt aiiwac- 
tlbnif th'bbtudWf, either M l th£ SjtteftUUfUr 
of VhBir ddcrtrAtiohk, in 1 ' theif'krdtfffeS’of 
singrrK attd'dkndbrs;’ M- ih thtt'ldtftttiAtic 
eScmindoh"^ certain TSWwyi-AhdJewB, 


*31$^ Wrtfek'Mio^ fVdm 

; ^Hb^e'ai^tng 1 hdt'e'^ , h6we^er, spectators 

i i! fiTrftoeJmif >uf’ 7 flw.-.n,', i, H.. /( '.or .j 


Vvnosfe bttffottn^rics seemed to OrttWrtattt in 
nA' ordihavy degrbd the riatfve phffc of the 


For 1 t)bt ' Asi&Hti 'Miriihl 


A>> MEMORIAL* ' 

fybtyjift by tyhyj offnstriictitin fo Rear- J^fttfiiral Sir ffiorge CdbkBiij^yto 
,$r$qt Ms, , QonClu# , whifoffeneral Iftiq^qr^ remains mder his Caty 

that Account^ ate daily* hr- ’Wipy 6^' the following hlenVdfrhd, which 
of the situation and trifiit- 
toettt jf Gbnefal Buonaparte tot the 
Islttnd 6f 1 St'. ' Hfeteha, the tettder 
Will not he displeased to fin'd him- 
self eitabiecf Dy this article fd ! refer 
^Q.the words of the officiaTlbstriic- 
ty whicn Sir O'ebrge 5 Cock- 


ti^ent i \ q \ having been siting 
wnce, tfc surrender apd disposal of 

ygth^a ^fipw^dA^recciy^ng. this 
MQfii; dirsQfcty iftopa.Qoyer^nt ; 
fepttthMf^lpw^ ^qpy,, ^^hb^ars 
«^ry,matkivpf ^wMlle^iwty^ a^a.^as 
jaetvejr heem qu^ipned, h^, rpac4ed 
English public by tfie of 
* Hambiwgh,; ;Ta ancowt few. its 
coaling no t%> Hamburgh^ ,we bava 
only to recollect^ that it was dpubt-* 
kgaiy comraunioafied to the ^tty. 

W* of Ua M^eaty’a alliesr 
i, frotik JJkW ] B a} A ur Secretary of 
' s 'Sm l t - WM'Atr&'of the Atbmrfay. - 
,v> Jttiy 30; l lfel5. 

" Lfirdship^ to 

Have the goodnesa to-'bolteiitfhifca^ to 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn a 

Asiatic Jpwn?i-»No. II. . 


Itftd ^erve hihi hV way dfinstrtfetlon to 
direct' His conduct While' Gem^W'Wtotia- 
1 pkftc remaFns hndbr his bdre. Tfcetyrihce 
Regent irt coiifiditt^ to T.iVgittil a 

mission of such importance, feels' thht it 
is unnecessary to express to them his 
earnest defsific that uo tp-eater personal 
restraint maf-beomplbyed than; what shall 
he foftnd nedessiry faithfully to perform 
th^ duties'kf which tho AdaSralyins well 
as the' Govonw pf vSt. Helena, |.must 
never' lose sigtit^ namely, the. ^fettly 
feednre' detent iottfof the.|>eK»o» of Oeheral 
Buonaparte. > Eveiry thhig 1 wdfeich, without 
opposin^^thEi^^ahU object, bah be granted 
’4s ati intfulgrtlco,' Wllf, Nis ltoy&l Highness 
is convinced, he alh>Wt?<! the General, 
^nie RffttbP’ He^m depttld»'ftirtHtr6nthe 
well known Pk-af alui resolufe cblWaotelr of 
Sir Oebrgc CiickhUrn, that hb MWIV^not 
rftlflfcr ‘hhtoself to bfeiwislddi' i4ipBt!4letttly 
tb deViattt' froin the’ perlorindnct? of liis 
B^tldctWrp. 


, / .. <,'u 

^Tten: Gbneml Bkawparte feavtishthe 
BeneropliOtvto 

•bh htn«r, < K(>^ys|]iefe49i e t|f r | f ^ Hdkr$«Aent 

«>r t 

examined whld^General Buonaparte may 

Vol. I, T 
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will allow the baggage, wine, audpfiftr 

.tqj^.PPHvefitiea 

J*fth^xflww to»n fowl! wfe-ttif 
.WWJEnWfc^ilMnoitffc «W»#)Wei#?^T 
fects (consequently bills uf exchangji ( s4fpi)|* 

jtfwtatewt ^in^ l( tbcy mviM?* uw4i be 

djjjrflff+.WB- iTbq.Adminil.will-ilecJ^PTtq 
aHOmpi^ that the tt*itfeb) fajprnim* 
to JWfchteVWI Mf nds, ^ GQnfaeatoihiq Ptor 
IWMrMt ’ 'Wfirely to 
•dwbfotmfon of hiji^^.to.^i^r 

l^i^tqu ^ijig Jbpip, ^,a,me^is $ W% 

^^AlglU^.nl ,1 ifi,‘'il 'i I }<) ■itM-’ 

efoH.ta mWKteAh ttl* 

presence of a person ntyftql.bj $ufltKif 
HPrtf » AH4wet»f^ar <?£' tho^%tey.to> be 
retained shall be signed by this person as 
Well as by the Rear-Admiral, nr liy thp 
person whom he shall appoint to draw up 
the inventory. The intere# qtr^Ypyyi- 
cipal (according as his property is more 
$HeSW^n$l4bd&W) Shull 1 be dpplied^to 
KW ifltfpofty ’ add in ' tills Aspect* theq>f**J 
tfy&VwflMgktikni'Hj bfcieft io him.- 1 To? 
this reason he fctoMrbm tlitld' tb'time'Sig-i 
nifyhis wishes tQ,th& Admiral, till the 
arrival of the new governor of St. He- 
lena, and afttfttoV^totfte latter, and 
iftmftobjeotion is to be made <to ftispro- 
ppsfifl,.$iq Adjtofral qr the Governor can 
gimttoi necessary orders t aj*l - the fa- 

paid bytoWl pn liis 
Mni*aty?s Treasury, „I^ case ,pfy death* 
hovtofi ^dispose i«kfi hjsi property by n last 
Witt* »d be hfWtfed/OAt the contents mf 
bisiha}U4totU#bah be f&tthfully .executed* 
Afk^watfowpljinight h* mode* to make) a 
I*## of hfoproperty pass for the property- 
o^thorpeisaonftpfhis^ftiM, it must be eigw 
ntfted.ttt^l the proptatyxoif his attendants 
^spbidct,toifhe;3hmq.W .„ ,4 

, t^JfheijdU|tosaiioii fche> .troops, left to guard 
httnii 0ws4 betefti to the Governor. The 
U«ieQghqw.«Ter^h^iq(^ived,ft notice* ha 
thtf>it# 60 , which witt be hereafter mm* 
ttol*ed>{to]»et> according ^o.ithe delis* of 
ttafetAdmiraL The,. iGenofahjinpat toom^ 
•ttMftly hflaftfniicdjby'an Qflleer^jqiointetk 
horrihe.afcdfl|ir§ta on, iiiVtho^cnsenacihusy 

bjfttpetGoygiqto^ Iftee Ge*tnd * aAcwtrf 

*0 fa fcswdi^^^hbMutiinto 

are placed, au* <wdeilyrn«»wt lean mftat 


afflotepaqy the. ar - 

%fp- 

hahitagtgjfi.^Rbi^#tbi 

tontte );ui^„ . 

ibAtbf-A.t, 

jadgweirt oCthe ! A4tbir^j<ui/fe ,v ^ r «- to 

wale: the wee^ry^eiplatAqiWH^ffib- 
ing tbowr// Iti,.mtwt be #jgui%4r,to Abe 
General* thactffltevwAesiaqgja^pisffihi 0 
jftyw hft willt then, b&<pui ; ng4e$ ; 4^^’ ifft n_ 
finesient* and it. muMihO OnlAfiAififf A is 
attendants* /thafetfitt should b^fw#d Ah# 1 
the^ m fdottioflib prepaid tljejG^W^ 
flight, ithey^hali be separated 
and piMi urtdftr 'closeucoitfinwwento Ail 
Jetteroi addreo«fed»'toi iibta; Ge»etpM)<MbiP 
ptwmnainjhiaiatiiw* jnwft 
ttieiiUUniftft or Gtwerwte^iWhw w/liA8d4 
them, before he suffers them to be de- 
-4i»iied to those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. Letters written by the General 
subject to the same rule. 
No letter that does not come to St. He- 
lena, thrcWgii A ftifef ^{’fethfj* State, 
tpn^ feOiCoqwiqnicftted toiAbfi t/f^r^or 
his P atecn(tepte» tf.M'is wdMt^tef-aiPSih 

lowers wWrqssed to^r^.pgt ^ing,^ 
Ute Ill^dwqst^o^undOr^bOr^Sr #f 
So^rptarjy of ^tfttej. »\ f j) ■ftrubw 

! It will -be slowly rtxpqat^ todllte.G^ 
ooral, ( t^t 

kavopreci*8pr<tegi to>nte!b^ 
Government ;0f i^tl^wisli^a ty&wmh 
sentnioas. wbiefe rto.Gpnq^waXidm^ 
to^dre^ te &IM ^j r ^P^lbh7yHyo4 

npfcj USl ^gr^ipn,.,^^ m ct 
^ <; TMU^^r)jWr«fleptati^5 
ia written t^i 

open, that they may both r^ 
when they sepd it, accoinpany it with 
such okeervaWorw as they may^uflgraie- 
cessary, 1 «)h 4 

Till & a^jyaf oV the p^y, Goyjptor 
the Adnaral ;HMist be cowd^ccd as^ en- 
tirely responsible 1 for the p#$>d of <9bfae- 
r»l Bu4apart^4ud His M^y h^no 
doubt ef .thenUcttnation of-th# preaent 
Governor to (joibor with thwJ\tfoai#Wfor 
this puf ^ose. 1 ^! Admiral JlJ^ull 
to retain, the Ctoqral on bp^Ateftolp* 
or to convey hhtt s#n board.agnhr, when, 
in his -opinion, secure detention of his 
person Wtnnat’P^ljfi^ effected. 
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yffitmte . ‘Almira* ‘arrives 


seiWttidHJ MtfpTiflWsittWrw ■wenamg 

brGT^dA 

Wj rt£tay mb teWdtW^^i^eKi^ 
toe‘Vfi*f , AI^ u »^te{gh6l^. ,, dU>bh W^ftt 

!¥Otti tHte 

liiiMf stfvk^ia mi 'Helm. *♦ 'if t*K#e 
dh &Vak^H' ; in ttofe iMmmUI whosei 

t o' be 

’bfMftOtiriAg 1 tefetfamenStallto 
tll^ h* mu«t 

tttllfc hflWdSttMd 11 ‘ ad ■ •* ftohoto 'them* ,|M The 

^V*bdtttV flflte visit it; tirei^t^i^iiddl- 
tW^ adWtfWtfb#*’ 'of ' the iAdmiraii{ 5Hte 
flkefrthkipfcicert w+dthilib beatklway wiUtl 

^awd 1 *# tt^ ; po4««3‘' wh * m ' ftei,Ai,linir41 


Notices* 1^9 

thfc^rd&rtldik’U ueces- 

^y^biifi ^niw ^a'tggad orfl vm!I« lb 
* '^rtie'.^dmlWP^atW^t tlfc i fii#9f' , H#H'- 
J ^fte* 

wmW" 

Vfll bd looted tb j^ifetaty 'afiei 1 ^ beMMft 

H&essm iti«rttU,‘'fctty 

ijbiiig I 1h 1, firtdre<W ( SV r 
Hfe!rtiit. ; ' ! ' 1 ’* '* 1 1 !,i : /■"«' , »P ,,e,lu ' J J 8,0 >' 

J If the G^mAdl fehbUW *be 'Sdii&tfwrth 
illritt*, 1 the Admbrkl 4«d’fllfe v ttoU 
Vefhbr* Will* ettch name’ a PlijMiClWt’^i 
enjoys^heir cbhfidence, in or<W* t<Vrit«eft8 
(lli trdmtobn WritWliis thWk 

pjtyyiiikA ■ tht^ 1 will give them Uttibfw* 
dbM hi ^Iv^ in every day * report* Mi l M 
state of his health. In case efhWd&Mf, 
ftfe Atfdrtrtd wlllglV^ Ohfert ttycbhr^yhis 

HtytoEtimi ! 1 n " rs " 

■nil 4d - m 


NAtmCAL 

it) V.fl * Ml I >1 I*/) 

,9j,j?. BWW^Ti W-WJPf A iFW?ff?‘ .j.-: >1 
,<> A» 1 tHS'|(r<JliiNfe ri trtertF ■ f >lfe ' nflrttfcfl'Of 
rtlS4 aijtrtV)M y Witt ■ CMnd rfiit)9;'*ivs' d 
BdiUhltfHloiWl&i' i#‘ii gtnitWh&WfeiOof 
WniS'^iHllhtWffi' lUia' b'-WWWif'WW 

wh! to*d»**dtjtatk ,, w«h l anfl^ioit 1 ae J 

cording to the estimates'Wiich 1 afrtt itKtdd 
aS-'ld-'ta (WeiK'$*»t'<tal# afford" little 
*8ft«M:ni;j l *na''»S <Ah rt&fe Service W 
ot'HS-tl'WMdtftJWtt ti) Wtf'WettfttttW M 
foV^tfn^ ’yieerr^ ■ pint, and to 
«jWi>bn(fc!rtiiMtii>'W)ttt l thivdbttaaPrwtme, 
dPtHeid^eeWpVWBdHUty WlrteWtfeeW! 
il'iWi *>' lfle«t' ‘arriving ‘ bf dnypartltular 
dKV. ,t;lf T1te : -ft)H(}\viit^ 1, iieta are cbfKiixM 
tml J Mfei > W 1, tt«' l '06itr1tW«t‘ •«# ‘last! 
tltWteeii yteb ^ 1 " 1 V" y‘" "" ' , "’; l “ 
*" iw 11 W^ j ' h 'itrltto ’Miimjwr” " 

180# 1# Feb* l# June 190 


1809 _ 8 Jan. (1 *hip) V7 May , "r, - 
n^aea bwAhtiiOO 4 J(1 affUtme h'.oaai A ’-»l ' 


-oiH9f \o tW¥«i 0(H n.flP^iPf notf^r 0 ■ ’ 
1807 . #0Fehn/i -I r -84 June J»8 , r . < . 

“rfw ,Ah "&!*&“■ -‘ 1 * '- ■. 

jaaioaq idV&l noitbuipmne cl tw : 11 
£ blt tipi i0l»f4»Wf l d . , «.J V»^u: v. - ,i 

'HH4 HJ^fifeaumbA }*- Hfl-. 

110 oiihjwBioi *Jt 

.a^ffu# , liJ^a.hifiOd ntl MP^ff V>4^ J * v 
id 1o n oi 911*09^, .floirctnrr ?h f 

- ingast) ,si ■ 


NOTf^:, , ilt C« j.noiinTia^ 

(l ,Sp. <( tW. aUoiWBg ^rtl^.i«W^9M 
England <0(1, 

entitled, to asaurne: thav tlwy w^'^ & 

B^lphWOttl tl *fr^»pfr 1 mvoi H»l 

'1' 

’HAWS JteW*-’-. Mf. .a.,., 

, The following i§ 1 art accoortt o< ruelfo 
di«xm»ed by'the «hip ^ 

sony master, from' Bengal to< K^l^, 
Aug. 8 V 1815 t-^- M At fobr^. tn.’ ohwsr^ 

from -the deck 1 a mhk witlr' ttie serthtfea*- 

ing very high pvenin hrtvetb] t0 w J e ,®’ 

foirrlew of W iftiWwwHhet* Virtifc about 
Weat of the fotrher; ydst aboVe'thewdter, 
a. heavy sea ^unnmg Odan4tjmflid , «b | ^ ;a ^ 
peoratice. wf' a shoal vexmd»^‘' ^ ***> 
E f S. B.'of this rook, at 'for) !* 1 the ^eyc 
conkt reach * frbm^ *«h0' maMi 'head ;»'*he 
highest rock tearing at ‘«hS« thArt »^by 

l^aod the ejctreme- Of the 

trtt* be^iagi thd lottrdUtaht aiW three 
«ile* ■ of ; thl^ ' app«ari»i8 ’ ahbtit- < Wet 
ahore thd^level of ttitf ito.'!^SO«ttded 
with 120 fathom»y:<itid«© gWHrtWJ^The 
shwd aypuadadiao^d W groa«‘Witent, 
bu* uo pvp» ^ nit «ftteli&ad««^4hd tlbvth- 

MVtote tiAUl M^gyotl^fciin. 

^h/iaadflbii^^iliii^^ 1<rW> chr0 ’ 
nometers corrfWad «.the Isle of France^ 
42 deg. 10 mid. east bf Greenwich, whicl 
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places the highest, well* M)i l*UM 4fto W*. wMM 
29 mi* fOllthi 

eaafcr fehirefjiorfiisi^^w jauat-tor tfm Jijtfjoushtbdt 

sheaft thi*tojA«itttaim»wti wou^iibe UMyitffpi9#w tfoaendnihe Jtaat 

tufciefeo hi* Mtimiy fiji^ip jj flejtttugijy* ^rayiwfth dketi^ tetofotffcdll 

jS^e r kWfltoftp*0oGu#» 
k*totei$8idsforf43 ^im^nMArAinfM u&Mijrfuylutttoh nm*te*wMe wits* 
4^e$*i^mi¥y/vea#t “fww ;#jiee*vmbi.? li^hld»ck;>tOi..fhWi; dfryji! idwts >*btt 
Tl^ythwH/Jnce^pioly fr rockdiaird /shoftli rocks in 42 deg. 4t rain. £,&& {inttwrkfe* 
px^bo^rdis .fuily'COdTitMZ^,)* Wfe naniedfth^tlw/JiagliajHwdWf'SiQ 
,'■». -- '\ i ,-nok, >i.m.m>ccu ;>i , ill 
/. A- -. yi ’'In hi 1 . , . V’"'W ! 7Z‘JU\ -'ll 

" ,' ‘Tor t%'d ' AkudiC;'‘ji)ti?fiti’l^' i 

AN ACCOUNT Ot"fOONfAtti ;■ ' 


PfebMH ik V city in the pfovlriee 1 ! bf 
Jfcpjp&fr;* 'the 1 capital ’of’ the' Pefehwa 
and of the Maharatta empire. Lat.TB 0 . 

30>.Ni 

, 'fadfc |daeeik situated about 30 miles 
fd’ttre e^hfthe GhBhts/'lOO waft miles 
Mntf j Bombay, anti 75 ftdra the nearest; 
sea-coast. Considering itB rank’Poofikh 
is. not large, coveting probably tittle intyre 
thin two sqnftre raUes, is but indifferent- 
ly rtmiir, .and wholly -open and defence- 
la*f>tni whkh account it better answers 
theateranp^iomof ft large -village than of 
a chyi l Several of tlie houses, sure large* 
aadlbniitWith squwe blocks of granite 
to about i>X4m feet from the ground; the 
upper t parfc a frame work of timber, 
'wiifriiitfght walls. .The lime, bricks, and 
tiles, are- ( »6 bad* that the rain whiles 
away aoy building that does not depend 
otnjtiiftbiiioii its support. The inhabi- 
tswts ftrc^well. supplied from extensive 
mftykftak; and there is a long streftt in 
wjbtiOb.fr great variety of articles, such as 
njhrcoiyw globes, lamps, &e; are displayed* 
Th$, Sheets a rel naaaed after mythological 
por^ageft, uddiug the ternwnation war- 
ry„ qgHiy^lent ttti'slmttj; and the mem- 
bers gf thft i HiiUdoo 1 pautheon are brought 
still |fin$»er fc#tn>UOtiCd; by paintings on 
tb^fepi^i^^/^hftYhodses/; the history 
of.tb^^l^tipio^.deitkflimay therefore 
iiwtertingilhe city. 

^giapei^nt, palace ur pautle/of Poonafa 
is turr^buidwi by .high thick > walks, with 
fouy v$m\ tpwm> and haftjotily ooeiemi 
trap^e fr tlijippglba minted arch. . Here the 
Pe&ltitft ^:«ll¥tfui4mhiea^of 

fJSyp»’Jwt ( he)ibi« a wo^egrti 

^iss 

partoftjae towp, Jh 1$Q9 he had ntf&t 
arrangements for the erection of a pal^% 


m'W Mt fy’BHtfctt dtiHMM! hf nS«H^ 
ndW <WfVa^ ,: tUe^x[ic«:| ‘ PrBlMty 
to ,x th^ J c<Vh ! fjtrd( t tf 6 n dffftfs eimice 
gfiliind 1 VMs tlibn'Wiatfkdd ' bbt 1 'anti ' 
chitted, by bm% phtirtetttt Wt*r wit^ 1 ^ 
co^^tWH'bf cWdiing 1 ih'd adh^.' (,u,lui 

The VieW fV<Wi PaWaii Hill cbtitindh^ 
thb trA^rt with kll its gaVdktit and Jrtdttlh- 
tions, the dintbnmetiis bf the suibihUkty’ 
force, mid tHe British resideh^y ' at‘ tfefe 
Sun&tun. Afc 1 the 1 bottom bf the hill a 
large ti^aare ^eldehcloseti'w'itTi high bHck- 
watts; '^tfrb'th’e Peshwa assembler 
Rrkhffriftsvltb y*hbm licyfives alba a^’ttdy 
great? fet^t ^vbefi 'ithe fainy kedsbiv' tefinfl 1 ' 
nates , 1 who 1 ," on ' this 1 oe'easibri , bbg tltdlt 1 ' 
way bo Poonah^ft-bm' ali 'pdrts 
When aft asseihbled' they are'^hutib abd^ 
marked, and a^tbey^jWte oht, btib^Pd; 
time; thb gratuity 4s gWtii tb fheki ?' 1 W 
the easewats! of Uite'clty'ffiete afe trtjttW* 
logical excavations tesemblinythw^ lo$ 
Cafrli ftndiElephfatttla, bat; bf ft veey Wite- 
rior description: 1 '" ’ 'JlbJ 

At this platje 1 the^bbtailiveir jbtils'th^ 
Mbold— -their ubidtl 

moolb, which ntdS itWb' fhe Bdemfdti« 
This river afterwards ‘flotrad ft jiinctibfl 
with the^rishrik'; by vehieh rbtite; ddl^n^ 
the rainy seasoh, a jb T Vrne} by ‘ii^y 
be effected from 1 within 75 k mae^disthliee■ 
of the wdstetm bdftst of Indik' to thdBky* 
of Bengal. The* IVloota ^aHhes the city 
(in the north.ftlde;- where lf f in -td^ont: 5 ^ 
y'suds bhwnl/tmd in’lhkdry'^eksbn 'Vdry 
shallow . 1 It' wak 1 fo^ra'erFy ' ’idtbiKled 1 W 
buiki di -bridge •em it \ btrt' 
who coramenoed it; VlyhiigyjUttd'h^wuhf 1 
cewfi»|" While< pr<3*secWtittg u thd , wbll, <«lbt 
uudertakriilg ^fvaV 3 lwtged%frpT , eWab 1 t T 
godk, '/&&, ybk bdO»fe4lJ '^ 11 m-‘l§adgtiirf', 
where thc.British ambassador resides, is 
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distiWW ^bout ew©' frbnfc'lhe (fctoyV ralta fchi«*frlu»edl to alHfcitfiSat-iPotfWfe, 
ihmj aeoompfcnied 1 ty pMNHgUwfe bbateiof«toe& 
andUir andtVeiy o^i^^'by fOllbwdr*, by whtfri-tfhote fietdh wtt©> 

dot** 'a^tb' mid' ottoen 'British siityecta. devastated/ '* Havtog’oetbbrftted ‘this* feniL> 
Tftfc'gtfrden** watered* Wjrf berth Pmrv^ff vtA, "tktfr - ftere accustomed Vo set 4 otfodH' 
raton»>ofhqti«dW>tfe, hnd'ptoAttderfndtbtt their predatory 1 excteraSoW y 1 11 1 
faulty aftd‘'-vege!tafcW f Ap{flei*nd>F«afeb neighbour ng Countries, ^here lh^le'd^i 
trtks XfcriH hewy aH4*hetel»*t^dat<ex-' Unction wste -made b*twe»tt“fVten4 >k& 
cetJem vifieV^rd. f .nfur r u*b> I'l m foe— a Mahamta being 1 remarkably 

The i»^t-4^\^t»^ddrbw'^' tifc partial in hia,irdbberf«.« l On 
son of the famous Ragobah (Ragoonauth sjons^ when invaded, the Maharattaa uot 
Row) of evil memory. His predecessor, thinking' Poonah worth preserving, have 
Madhurow, the young Peshw^, died.sud- , dystroy^d jt^ith their own hands, after 
denly the 27th of October 17^5^ when sending the archives and valuables to 
this prince was raised to th^ ^ye^ig^^ .gpmy^k^ne^t hill fortresses \ and, 
but experienced manyvicissitudes, hav- ’in a state that can conveniently exist 
ty.-frW ff8 n &4 ifth4 reinr without a large (Capital, ,gK*$v ady«p#*gea 

WftWlW fac n are gainedin war fcy# .release frow jH^ 

, wtortta, British, an incumbrance, , . «/i .,,| r ,o hm. 


coju^ecf (( at,,u^se|^ -Pin. ,4 he 30|h,T)ec. Travelling distance from Bombay', 0$ 


18(^,, established his, poster ou a solid 
foundatj^ ap4 hphaseyqr since remain- 
ed M.jqmJistbrW of the go- 

verpmepl* Although his family is Brah- 
mipipipj f:i .yet, not being,, of the highest 
order,, the- jourer classes, ns>f Brahmins re- 
fuse tp ,eajt with him j amlatNassuck, a 
pi 4 cp ; of .pilgrimage,; near the, ,ao^e of 
the Goftayery, he. was not allqwad tp.*le- 
scond by the .smau flight- of steps used; by 
thPihply priests*, i iTh© Poonah Bgahmiwi 
aflfeqt an e^Mreme,,pqr4y*,.aud abstain 
frioj^u 1 # 1 ^ fppd,,aijd some of them ob- 
ject tp eptiug., cjarrots.j but, notwitlv, 
standing thp ir sapctifiediabatiueuce, they 
are held in extreme ppntempt by their 
catnivprops, brethren ,o£ Bengal and Up^ 
per Hiudoatan, 

Among the natives here beef is never 
killed or eaten, except by very base tribes 
of, Hindoos. Particular i towns within 
Mahm^tta territories enjoy the exclusive 
privilege, of killing , beef, fo* sale; Koor- 


miles ; from Hyderttbad, 3ft7 *, from^o- 
jaip, ,442-1 tftpm. fll&g^r> from i 

Delhi, 913 ; and from Calcutta* to* 
poor, 120ft miles. ,, - „ eM 

Brj .vpoor, in which the city of Foouahi 
is situated, is a large province imtbei 
Deccan, extending from the I5th to nth^ 
19th degree of north latitude*. Tq Ah 
north it is bounded by the province of. 
Aurangabad ; on the south by the Todfam 
buddra River and district of North fGcu, 
nara ; on the east., by Aurangabad < andl 
Beeder ; and on the west by the sea. |n> 
length it may be estimated at 350 tall&; r 
by 200 miles the average breadth. -ulij 
The western districts of this province 5 
are very mountainous, particularly 1 m thfe' 
vicinity of the Ghauts j but towards the r 
east the country is more level, and wa- 
tered by many fine rivers, th© principal 
of which are the Krishna, the BeettWfcp 
the Toombuddra, and the OutpUrhij’ 
Prior to 17.90 the latter was .theboah^ 


e^e, ,pn the Krishna Stiver j> da one; and dary which separated the domfnitttiJt d€ 
Wabi^ oi; . Wye» . about 50 miles to the Tippoo from thos^e of the MaharattaiU x 1 
sop^hward of; Pponah,, is another, ., The Four-fifths of this ‘pravfttee have'ld^ 
boning, of widows wit}\ their husbands* appertained to »the Malmiltttasi* MtW 
epopee is very frequent at Popoah, where remainder ist.imdhri the 
five>or six insfances occur, every year; the Nizam. ThePeshwa 
mad. the immolation is usually performed lord of ^ the wbolm but ^osaesam effh^ve 
at.the junction^ ti^ Mopta and Mocda- jurisdiction ovet ^bnt aaihall pomSOn; ‘Hkd* 
r *- vcr ft», iclos« .to/tho, Bvitisli, residency* maritime district o« Cohcan’ beft*g' IHft 1 
^TOWtetiWiiof Poonah is uot great largest territory helunlty wi^iht 
fOY i( the mctropolM of so extensive an am/ powers The prinri^cittodm* Pdtfttiffll* 

PlR^^utwitiuprobaWy^xqeedS Bejapoor,- SmhrtA, Mbrribsh; ' 

fe»Ui^ ofi,tbnftt»mrdhv D^kt-, #S^- ! 

«“• lOef^k^r^ tabf. n 1,r *' f ^ co ' x 
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p ^qpSm 4 J^J'fm-^Conjugal Love. CF“ 


1 •ynA\'> t 


snobs isdt *i 
laorfoi yiom ( 


T-R'>¥r 

1 sfljjpm VTff xlfsnii ,"vjd 


If OVOlJ - I 


-l/V Yflilil till) 
I .Jll-Jllpll 


ENNUI IN JAVA. 

M\r 

HElGho! {’faith I’m wond’rous sad ! 

Are no amusitftWfttsWb'i* Ittfa t i 

%iWftoWpartjB®t()del^^ 1 
Andijiastf »away the day add' iiigH^ * 

Who ^sVet^S#^ so (full a place <?'.->■ •» 
ffni-Po^wi a ; case?; * « 

$ 0 , JJditof^'do tihdiy sttt ' 1 ’ 1 tl ’ ‘ 

iWshaif r d*^;th|s 

Fsit'i and mope, andfrety-r.i 
And put my temper in a pet : . 

MWP $1 iftty efforts wilfnot do-^, 

My fancy’s fled— no aid^t^jYf- 
ContjibsWfod’is Sbvpfcing, , , 

perplexing, r , 

That in truth ’tip not surprUiwj-' 

One tAkfeSf^itY^t; to— poetizing. 

'* 

for Ennui. * ^ 
rr^’Jtt^ca *idr dump t i' >'> - 

PRWMpandcan alone embrace,!^. 

sSSswwsssaia., 

*Twill sooth, as-song dottr angry folks, 
E’en mak^^ bu^wbil^j^yp^oyo^es: 
Thee, I irivoKe— sweet Poesy ! 

From this torniertfOd, v 

’Ti^$i el&Uvka, naost wond'rousstradge,’ 
That climate afcduldAhe tt&dflfcfs .change ; “ 


CtfM’ 


Al %£ n .?»&* manifested. 

V»ll Tl*> *ilr> .mu ; .,iw iu*<i .‘i - ' •' • 

“ An eastern dimafe!*— Oh *fts vile f ‘ 

0ne ‘* a?ss i! ■ 

If yougnq^^en^^, 

But you ar^fted .hyjhe^* 1 . 

To saunter thro’ a novel- tome, 

Tis so hot you ctffP/ jStoWftfeltV' 

or M m'pti'm't ^l^n: u 

“ d 

You can’t, “ tis lyujppi&aaiye !” keep 
Your eyes open — but fall asleep. 

.HOUGHS 


>ilJ 1lli«Ji, bill, 

W^t'iW 8 * iSfUfg t */i ri 

Ym .gaitit i«spetf -,tliey ,11 mityflur, 
A4d-tds4tt#g4woiily'ftibWlt JfII ‘' ,10 ' 1< J 11 
A cerefmofly^ictntfltonrtb^ 1 ! < »*» w ' 

To kill jth&tinte,oi msWeumhftpi 11 1 
And chat tmipolttfesot^BlH-i'diii' 

A spice of ’ sbahHaf'gftfed « absr,- r| do 
And^|tpa,|pt«fi^^p|^nt fs gvof| f | «,,{ 
lm * 

’Tis, ’theChirfii^^ti 1 

'ft/y, 

a ,}AndiJJwrape-S^* he cheap wirtiafc-w’l 
u Unles^ »otaHens.play theJ{fiaKe,<>i) hJ 
“ Afld?ask hi i ten^for oaethcy.ginrot’birA 
If still you fpehfor< Subject vextj; i m,< '( 
The weather is my standing text : — 

One tells you gr^ly-p-^j^ij-, ’tis plain, 

“ We can’t be long without the rain— 

“ For, let ^tis'noAv October— 

“ 1 ’Jiie&f hi^s^pbu be pvt#,’*"^ 

One sbrewdlymie^," I much regret m< 
u Wrhaite Aomfewufrom Europe yH^u- 1 
* * ’ 'dd ‘tve tlfeaif ait atl ;‘ t ‘ ’ “ ^ 

“i!Sl ‘wiat they>o doing in togalu, „ 

** 0\ir pap^9 fflled with horrid dtuff, 

u ^qipe pepple, tflp,, ( ip. mason’s spite K t 

u Of nature, attd»thoir«tar»i'WiHW»it« V* 

„ 1,,/lna. « 1.M diU -fco-l illOV.ru. of bMl) bll/< 

Bepoin^ p PTey.M 1 m > uv, 
AndJ* any <Afttf.,’’Kthatg>flsse^time5d'ii 

Is q ; 

Tnifft,then, tlieMus^l tho' neigh<bOti^i'a|f, 1 
It's influence will never fail :- 
1 ■ (* nWfif'l ' ' 

I take tbfee T h lilt. T 1 ' 1 
1 Book ifj 'Laffer ’dtid^HM, ^000 will tire- 
E’en Ernv\\\mmW0ti l l vlfw ^ 

, Soon irteo»8/seriitaid(t.ktMttM^ ‘»d* hi 
At loss what^»db<ortliige^diftoosef>i 
, ; Jt,ladt\ ttHcjmlqdVorfcooiej ve^ ^ige * 
Becomes ^.preytO-^ENNUfcd’i^ pio" - 

^WWfv.M/v i/l ml) 


Thus, in predicaments like these, 
n Is no easy ‘ r ^ 


'• ,l "C!Ok51lt9AtJ 1, LrtTO?"' Ils ' > l0 

(Nik' 'tiMktiM'WktiooytyWl »* 

(v.u-iii oT^liToiioa 

A vile contagious duress «igwy£d^ io qo hcnWrld 

And rphe jiirpipff ljitt*ibpaii*4<> o<t t wiil »uS(JcftifrdiB*%T wsiWfcrrtp v#diidu6Tt0 

MyUttleianeighbour’ftaa4^i«liilli9i'j.otn 1 .ii ltl ^f 

Of wit or conversation, null. 


work* of nature 
bial joyi, 'hie' 


(bice, and induce In conno- 
'poeu not only feijn 
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the various and beautiful creepers that adorn 
their groves to be wedded to the more robust 
trees, but with the latitude of Orlent^fstr' " 
tkgn the sea as a husband to the nversj an< 
Lightning, which in Sawun, when the rainy sea- 
son has completely set in, is very fiequent, 
consort to the rain. That month falls about the 
middle of July- and. ip tha spanJmM^n 
table life, afttUt UispiMtti by the pretedTqg 
heats,^#e^rttt tt Uievd^lgfrtSd^nbdi’-aiP fht 
natural phenomeft%pf r ^p^i^^»t*rMp4»l' A 

•Tis Sawun ; rn / 

With rippi^figsiQ^iftl to.itaSsefli; Hi I nT 
The slender ■> t»nA 
And clingy ^hp#U^vtfiddcd tfiow dq / 
The hil t- 

And g^^^qw«d f |0 

*T>s Sa^unyJtwe ’-^-’tWiact iflftft'&hA'Wif^ 
Let no sad phrtiligiihpHifthtUbe f 1 " 
Whd jouraey^iiow? 1 * 

In Sawutftears njy'loT^fhjth'ttKJt' 1 '’ ^ 

i • ’ - i 


I strove 


■but only strove, to sigh 
emory placed thee in my sight, 
'ng#rs failed, my heart beat high, — 

I strove in vain ; — I could uot write. 


avai yii iu vM 

* piini'biavN !oHoiali 

^ ms on 

[The transmigB^nfoAsosak^^rf^fk^’ifl^ 
trines qf 

lhat after dfcfthfth* Al^Uvlvljqfi WftVjSrtn 
to avenge herself ^ther««dctB{whlttMiiwW sfik 

god of love tatalsblf.q i^tk „i? 2 " vxrrt]"^ 

m . Jiki r. m >] r»u mq bnA 

Yet he so Mlf f<iv'a, 'stayiAv, W^lno' 
My fluttering soU^ will, 9^, 

c * ay ’ liuil ni JsiT 


' 1 In some a 1 

tO 




s„rvi fir..-, ■»'< ' 

A fowler’s, to eojmare tbeftmwitfafaftj? 
dove, v;v«vvl «oi 


, " .wi - . . 

[A man, soon after hi> marriage with a rbeaqtiful , , Or monster’s fell, to quench the moon!*^ 
young glty Is 3bfig^d to sdme^s- o r his fiend#^,* fchtfl&ffl won<fc<M»o 
tai.t dblMCrjr, BtydnUaking ’kfcW nirrh^*' 'dfnj Onolh *IS3 ° 

hephmts a,vKttwrd,tiisvm>wrd'tQr > *«:tbe{s9l«:^ 8 u dt 

ft.it Whose lightnfctfWW^^ 

Jou. xil'i-r.h r‘)h Inn, , mV jiTT ,n>“TffR v 5r 1 

k'ihiUd' ILwT 


nard) in the Iger^v.^rr 1 , WlMr??n-nn 
well i for that, so l<>t\g as it continued to J3 

#«uwi m agfrtWith *iHf»y«# " ‘ 


, „ »o l i iiW), — oxo in » 1 f'oit 

(F'm.fKW WJni. >.-.!») mu’ 

, , bo* «wlv» M .BK.no.IBre ». mm • m ' [Hta 4oo tadk, 0 f rank .« .ccu«omed «o Imprint 
‘ ,<*WSW,° f *ArW. ft , n .^ii,p WW ^p,»lM„te ripBr.«hif*lAK>4pt.' 

sMwmsasasasS' 


rish, m ftg^Wrtk (ill 

she j6fUrli»e(ii?pi*trfefir*hdiWdIHl lyHhqci^ndidle 
away, she fVW.W ' 

cident had happened to hirhself. After ieveml 
ycard WKs^tfc^,fl hfe hAsAVretldt^s td^flft bWii Wdrt- 
ttf i nods Msolvpa itoappeahbtfbre hi» Ttiifa fjh 
the i 
and 

herself during..... -- 0 — - - ----- , ftvCT seCk hkg mi8tre , 8 ^ adori 

lisUeisf janiiattd^hep pcritbn apdi Atcsih wegUdt« A her on |he effe ^ 

edi and irtfimMr. Wl tl, all the consciobttieasl.Of d 

weeping over the still flourishing Kewra plant, |portively tdU hitn what U8C , be make8 J of hcf 

tlreen *fhem Mr. I featqr|^yhl^ so Mor»«y i;il ,, f , moipiio ftA 

lu.i ij/m !li« •'iM'n/fln. ■ »1 . * o*r, n . 

Say, lovely inoon^^^^f"^^^^* \ H°w that daf^^Btre'^^^n thy chm 
Whose locks like i Enhances th^%edtftf tod povfeF f 3 u0 ^ 

Tis a rose, a»4tt ^bbrtbcfe Wittiiri, 1 >J 1,0 * J5 


fay, 1 wli^^qf, Jfqr^ P 9-, / >1 nVT Deceived^ lWs [ ent^ce<! in th^^feAWj 

l Kill <>?, 81 


O, would the J^rafs>lflffltfto^vwe4Arciu,.< My eyes as s 

In ashe? wowM rte.riUagrftayiM * • <■* > - To ensnare 'sUk'K^t, oi 
For lie,-,whw false, UatMis.plntefliit her*, And when >jlind ^,a^iB^%i*P<VWfl' 
From lore an ( l: w& -«aya<ara«.ayln<...y.il ln thaf i^je l plungfi^lif^.^te’iiO 
An«PtWi/iW>uld the Kewra’s ^ >i’ " .I’naon 

•ere? ... m.i uhI- iiyt,» ssrom 

Or, tell me^ryhy |thq r,y«fl<MwY e J ? — ENOUGH. 

For he,, wh^se true iiapds placed.it Ircrq* oaodi x:I i^umpthoiq ni ,ai 

BelioM, ^unieggm^s g^ri’^eturned. ' (rroti} tjjq 5 on a 

A peeporshalkmilrti«itoi»b Ruoiar.inoot>L 

OrdinkiiDitoe starch thaUr^bferbH^iblu^ River, stregmite^bilMil tr^b^ &dQ ^ 

bM f* Jl That to hi^totjtt»a^Qddswn «w'* 
l hot write ; V Who there hi5*pMrchi^ thif 0 t can cool* 
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CHANTICLEER. Nor least, to gild the modest scene, 

- By jS. A. Kendall, Etq s F & 4.* Paints “ Independence” stately mien ; 
_ . fl # ' SSuOff TOTWaiVafc calls a jest* ’ 

Whkk tan tint, the «ky wuS a may Glory, with toil and care opprertj 
^ ,8lon ’ P ras prof««<*>-T»iia bids me, wiser, seek to prove 


, of!} ‘to 


Dost thou^o^ ( ^^teb^o|^(j|^n- .njymmX ya ffil* * 

JBgdf tli6 i^ttko say^; in fehiirp 
^^Mtag^tii^? ‘*w J-idj noiu; 1 

We ’tH'blfotW/fo WtffltW* 

8 ^;« M - r,,, ' j 


Awheie plgliof thy We htoitofcetta p*#t The 


' dWay^ «/i,jiui 

Bj% four. 4 ’tty 1 Wtt'chtKk of* wM 
' ^T&ice^fjyr . I,,I ' I ■ “Tis «tf 2 rti 


K ! « 


EObObi'it'i If 

fcmupv. {Bj/tUfiOtyJhvu,'', Im 7 

iSL’ottV' dnd Kbse my heart between* ; 1 

rflid'MW W^thiKir I* hatfiTii wi. - 

f fe’&tih t Tgfte'itoH^d'bytmriiiw 1 1 
0 )f Bitty'S palm 1 toy bosom barney ’ , 
fcht'Obl ! thy poppies, Ease, 

tlwy'pUiasel / 
niotfrit the how's! <!$*>, 
Andtat the gttttering rttalW of war l * 
6f, Miildus of 1 lettered feme, >:,n.- . 
Witt wits desfrt a radiant name? 

Or, ratjrcr, Tn'tftreet fydolettee, 1: ■ 
Reelect Ambition's wild pretence \ 
^ecliiieme on tfi' enchantress'- breast, 
btfhedh of flfrWertr, to Teat ? 

l(5ivW^ttns, T Wear my life,, 

Tof efar with myself at strife \ 

"6|'Eas(6 fVom ($16ry stilt withdrawn ; 
liy Story tease inspired to scow l 

Ani all !’ meanwhile, thus bent on each, 
Jyi^ti^'fefeps dan neither reach t- 

SlothYttfn^ tofor* my days shall roll 1 
1$<?kiy fddvetemy soul! 1 , ■ . t 
Y 4 s, /or Immortal life I'U live j 
Llte„'<hhfc Is, Glory, thine to give 1 
tsp&ad foie Awing, prepdre to Hyp 
And & oA ftfturb years my eye 5 , 

Bfit] gentle Ease,* slow drawing aear# 
.Wltf dulcet vokOetd ufes*my ear ; 
faints', ; ia she efen, tbeprivate lot, 
ObS&Jre r^tfeat, and Io^roofed cot j 
ffl^rpeaee^^thajt^ferisilbng 1 
At dfititobefrom the janibg thrdng: 

t. ■ ,j‘ 

7777 T ]?r | , 1 r ,i 1 

■ • • Fra* fhr BmJw, 

I Imitated from toe French 


^Strflfe { hoW^ye MWpbn Miner 

Jiv/T .Cc'er 

•Aiy ! tlfc'Wttifi aWteAy-saW'^ 
Ease^)toes^-in(SIee|>?'droOp» toy Mul 1 
fMMtovmiumLwU 
fFl&tvOifee l Kwe; <thac volte! fetu?) & > 
^Isn thus thy toimitesgo^.iK, j -w. Hi 
.mDo (men in slpap ^lUifcU-lousi'gBaw i’Hli; 
,r fia[Glo^y>spditof^: townrher pfitnpi^r 
And sprMg rmpatienti ,to t »•■: , 

I hear the warrior-trumpet blovyj/i-, y l 
J buh) tamoetitlio lia^hty^ ,,ix ' 
forth the.fig^i.mthopgh^I vft inv 
Aibpady.fln ray iww^w . , .. u ;\ ^ 

& 1 Ch W A ■ #WPAr rBW^eJ? W 
^ew; Edse#^\d ^Ym^ejifi)^ ^ ! 


' W • 1,1 " •»■> ''»q“ .S 

l“'Wi« vfiiil PTOJ and fcio^cMi 1 ! 

“ fif JWry 1 ';d &?. B«“ 

“VYise grown, '^tielig/h, attA ! f ®in(}wi tj 
Again, again, m ’60 cftbjfi tIoi 'l or ‘ ( 

Untot;/Mnfe‘th 4 W yiiI ^ rt - J ““ 


mi 


“ To wHitkd^, m n»^ c ‘ 
** Sha^thine- the genUe^a^ bb'Kl^ 1 ' ’ 
“ Ar He ! deserve lier ! folloV tm 1* 

, ■’ ; y ■ 5 ! | '■ ' ' tu * f i/d 

Ve^oWewl noIohgeMfttin^jtrhia ' - ' 
The rf^tt path vdiilfstrbfe y 
But, teach me whe^ my wws m p vf, • 
Teadiwfiere to choose, audvrhere thMay. 

Md' JStory robs of. jEaieticphn > .1 ivy 1 
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REVIEW' OF BOOKS. ' 

, K..t .r,; , ygttri n if!i?/ v;!* ml 


The HistWu Vf ' P^id ’ ' % 

n»& • tWStf *A : th$"PrtSetit 

Tim; coti(aMig ,1 ba"A«fc'Wi«t 

■ ttittfera® 

Sfct»W® 

Master m 

y, $r£pae iQpverpjp^Dt pf lodia^rla 

iLjwft rcoJumtfti Hoy^i . |4 ’ t ®*.' Ep* 
lS59. Twenty-two Engravings. 

: i TflE.n^ofitioifmyiaspe^tionof 

these volume*, wdlbi fuiaadi suffi- 
cient ilo convince eyejry reader that 
their content* are. .of <ah very valu- 
able ami interesting description, 
audy therefore, capable - of* Spay- 
ing the ciosetet attention they may 
receive; ■'•■' 1 • i '-' J,, ‘ ! " u '* “ ! 

. The title, the t erias of which 
are ffe* ; £rdm accurate, is at leasfc 
so far an appropriate introduction 
to the wdriti stt 'ietfftttfMfcd the reader 
that these volumes embrace, 5 not 
only history, buffeted geography 
brifhefbsults oTper- 
Bonk! Observation , l and though in 
this'tebfeidf $\&re is f a departure, 
(aorti^ijfet unrtecb^rilyj ( from the 
re^uldnfy ’bf kn historical Work, 
yH, upon the whole; we consider 

lupmtftsefea 

® feJJ frpller/ ;%8 th? 

JP$ C % $t 

The probaqjfp, advantage af receiy- 

compo^ifig, <has,$fod over 

its ierrfctq*^, yisif^Pyfts monuments, 
compared its present with its ^ast 

the things • whipfy'Se, /describes ; is 
sufljci^ot .to * compensate for 4bp 
ab^onco-of* much- £h»t«i£re htorwy 
©ritictenv r Sjw #cfcn 

M. in his pre&ca? takes^the fotiow- 

Asiatic c/burn.— No. II. 


...... I flniiov ^rfi 

nation that can <bqt$ti 

eminent British writers, ^jersjft seem* 
bb^erto^hW hfen .feneikijy fi^qr 
ted. It must, there/ord, lie ah°.wea to 

bsrhtehiy Sm &,#$• 

•literature should be filled mat 

•the English reader should, be made ac- 
quainted with the-Watery and -condition 
of a people^ yrijo,hav* id timyjjAges acted 
a conspicuous part on the tlieMre of the 
world ; and who Tiavfe o# Jate acquired 
pcculUu' olaimS to;oer/ftitendPft<jfrqi^bh , l 
nature of ftbielu notations/ to 
.and from.th* renewal of ( th«Mf 
with the i state*.* a* Knqopftj -f bf^Sh ) 
havt* for diauyyowe eon te undated angp# 
a WGrbiqs ad r object of mityf# Wtifr 
dance, a senseofw 
cat ions - as an author long 4*f£P$*hty£ 

from undertaking, Wf 

five couirtry.a*Hl enfold ty*W 

at an age whcD/thosp Who 

eminence .are .lOftiy.. .A^lf 

.studies t aud-wlww l , 

nitiea of. cpnacpngj.th^, ^klcriid^ whity! 

form the basis of my present work, I 

neither enjoyed* flof bad .any, P ro ft^^:Pf 

enjoying, tbu necessary leisure fcr pntf 

ting tkeifir iofo-a formrWt 

eye. A auufcbeA -oC adyaujtagvops 

Stnncosv howeswn, cqm^T^4i Vy’ 

in ultimately wroflvipg U^/lp^^ J{ m>9u 

these difficulties had at first' excited in 

my mlttdc I>orl|ig, tlm 

1 have three times vilstedTEvrsi^J?? ^ 

charge of inditihal ldUsions,} 

for almost the whole of - tf»t r p%i94 {fifty 

intrusted with tbe eondueV«f 

liatiems between that stmwi 

governnaent in India. 

•public entploymefit^ wl>vqhl^4>Wn¥?)fi 
veiling Mtr rtmprtvih&toVW'ffiM 

Persia^' gradually : 'W#ryY§&ntfr%ihW¥r 
ledge 1 padiMottVmvWt 
dom t tvtbi» 

duty, as well as tbe natural curiosity 
which 1 felt of Investigamiinite ^H»te of 
a country Itd^eriectfylftowntto; &*- 

Vol. I. U 



ik,, u ^ *.%&**?»,* 

to > .mpp*f «/ wM Mimtiw , 9 * mx 

smwAfirtiffcWT 

i«Mfl«tri^o%; 

pi^pww to ^iW?,W t ?f 

jM !H)»*fou r.J. ';,/« ,h< W/ f 6,:,.l if. 

.^brtf.l ,U^ve now said will s^yJhaf 

Xiitoi<^W» e fo ' W4rd ’ 

,ipfth..$pBe pre*easjons , which ,b?lyh£ to 
* ( ttaiuroynt$ }>at 
jth^Lt, fcie, pjcqsocuUons of my , public ,di^ 
} & r ^st led me tp fed' the \yaut of a 
!8mW of Persia, and subsequently m- 
y$y$& me in-, an effort^ wfijch, ,qnder 
^er circumstances, I qhoulti ,‘jjever have 
.^ptemplated, I do not, however, state 


J uutj uim^w, 

/of imprecating criti- 

, JSm,' or "of claiming indulgence : 1 am 
Mlyayvare that the fate of every work 
^miist be determined by 'its own merit ; 

have, therefore, laboured to repder 
.that 'wHiA I have' undertaken as copa- 
/jjtete possible, I have studied per- 
'^iduiU’ ^ 1 have sought truth : and my 
opinions, which are invariably expressed 
•wit^ fre^bhi, may perhaps have' Some 


With — r -— , -r-, . 

* r^lufe fctoh hbih^ those’ of a than Whose 
iif’yM haV& been learned in the 

^ifehce. 1 , 

' filitriry 'Of Persia Way be divided 
’ w% v tWo pact's ;• the ancient and the nio- 
doni. The .former, which ioramences in 
TatooUs ages, terminates in the con- 
ujteft! pf that country by the Caliph 
l> Omir/ iri the , thirty-first year of tne 
, Wejjrah < ; 'throughout this period the 
"’^r^i^s come in frequent contact with 
‘ tii| jjreat European Nations of antiquity : 

* as my principal object in undertaking 
” j^n^Vork was to supply information that 
^ cpuli pothe obtained from the historians 
' of .Greece and Rome,' 1 have in general 
^f^ilowei pastern authors: and their nar- 

rations' of tjie, events of these distant 
"neriois’ wjjl jat least be deemed, by the 
K&r&pean reader, a subject of just lite- 

History of 

Pereia I haae ^studied brevity, as far as 
of 

every fact that appeared of importance : 


of Persia. CFkb. 

lory. 'i ‘&tve ' iiM '• mffreW% 'Wiftfea- 

Sp 1 iflsut^ 4Mb- 

jecl 'ty ' M'rmk "kf ‘6ii<4eKiM In 

M/ , Wad1e^bW i tpW^''' l 1 , fch 


f did under an i mpresliok 1 ' 'ttyat cf/a- 

rof ’pations, is’ tven "ak ih'dlvlilhHtS, 
.oRpn 1 he ' 


racter of nati — , 

! ¥tter^cMd /! » 


^ infetmteift a constant Effort 

hiwe pei^in- 

mually been assumed 


‘tifevems : afi& when Wi'6h ! ^ssk§t?s dftrifl, 
’they Wifi;' lib tarifciM to'kMfcflSW'Wllbh 
tlieV VhVdW ^^ ‘{hcts'dfld 
'SerCt to 'mtiAhKe+MH' ormwn be- 
fore 1 'Stated, fhst' if'T’httd’tfotr teeti 'a 
traveller I slidUM' hevrir liriVU b&eiftati 

%if6riah.' 1 { ; ' f,i JU *‘ Ji " n 

' J th the ebdrsfe df thSfe wWU baW? <«*c- 
futiy consulted every EUropeaW hutllw df 
erhhi^ncc Whb has fhvestigat^d 'the' his- 
toVy and lit&^ture of the oriental hUtiiWife. 
Bdt aS l baW*'always quoted 1 ; inniy hdtfea, 

tile names of thdse by whose labout I ’have 
pl-dfttetf, ‘It would be superfluous td'innn- 
tloh thetn hete, the inote eA^raliyas 
their well-established reputation could 
derive ho fnctease from my euklgmnis. ' 

, . Such being the mixed character 
of the wqrk before us, we , shall 
gladly, avail ouraelyea of tbe 9P‘ 
portunity of. presenting tP , our 
readers! the author s sketch of the 
geograpty of Persia ■ ■ -»• . 

The boundaries of Iran', Whibh Euro- 
peans' call 1 Persia,'’ have ‘Undergone ma- 
ny dhafigesi The limits 'dfthUf kingdom, 
ih its mokipro^’eiqiih periods," mhy hdw- 
ever be' 1 easily 1 ’ described: 1 The PeWian 
gulf arid Iriifari’dfceatit fo ftienwlth, the 
Indus and thieD^dfc to the easif arid dri&i- 
emft, the Catikpii'rt sdX aftd motlnt’Eiu- 
castis totfhri notfh; and the’ fiver Euphra- 
tes 4 to the 1 wesd - ^ The^ md^mfriknig 
features' df this e*teir^Ve cOtiritry, n are 
’numerodsehairik’ bf fnndrtriWe,' 4nd Wrge 
t^ctV 6f r d<fseW, r V rimid WHiai di^mter- 
'sp’erKed' behiitlRfl valleys Wrtt! 1 rW phbfure 
lands. Ftoth the ‘riicidths 1 of l ^he IridAs, 
to tttdse of J tf^ i KkrWrti aWl'dft^Bflphfa- 
tes, the 1 rikrrbW tHetcrif a^d* :; kiifl' l Ibvel 
rioutitry '#&<!& ’ lies 'WetwW^the^hiWii- 

tkini aidthe'istyi;' bdiH ai'^hettte^^m- 
ttante In^if ^ridvHmatetb 
td' e«etl»un 

Hit#® ^Hi^ce* bf mdTe thkri lf tWdkty 
degrees, it cannot boast of one "^fter 

'yuPtoA?' 

f, «r 
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wlucJ?,, tte.ilWMWRI?"*' r fi','fe? 

. i.„ Untotinnn /\f Anta anrl nv 


are subject to ext^e 


neats: Tin: rf^*»Bl 1 4h''UtttS 

frliinS - 1 by bbitmittea by- PSHreflt 

thkl'of ^ehnWMi'i 
vm^e'ii WateH’WA'ty > -«v'e fntfaftasflf «', 

Vn 'AM£.'\ rill if, 6i ihiWlot'8 M# 
of hills, which were certainly'nibt hf^h 
tiiiilft' W> attflunt' foftHls grtslt 'attftftice 
of' teinpei'tttuire. on' ahV ttilcuHftibi/thA 
has reference to eievatioiV. fpife ' tllfls 


b? ^.t 

Pfjtfbe^p/.^W^tipp.tbat are fayu) near 
•Ml! Wr, th.uiljf., pattered over, this ex- 

w#ms/W>«>w mr- . W& 

Otf Bt Jhe I utl • an 

Pfiqai) .aniM’eriii^fl ^, t “ e 0xu3 m 

one ditoefion,; and W, A<(, Caspmuseain 

T if 2T ^ r tLH S vered vvitln forests. Ip Ihenor.h^fo 
liotght, lWUgU W)J SK|P None of parts ofKunliStau, in parts of Pits, anil 
tinuahenow * "»WW '•JPW* J Sf ttKofa^ IWe'are wood, i’ntbrml- 

11S .KSS ed ti ttffpyi'W, fiut the generafif Jr bf 

gWlW-wM* spread :WM* .T^WU*® tlimiy c|ad W.tu uniterwoou. 


-yymw* :.Tir*yv tr Tnp r -u 

injRvxnptiQn of mountains, ^,,^4 *fP" 
p#r,t£, <Qi which there nre. several ; one of 
tbe t ,#tostJ remarkable jath^t which ex- 
tends from the baitys of the Heirmund 
rfWltf Safari’ to the Ttttfge ' v Ot r 'liills 
twitch ' diyidd' that * pt^vii^ fromnoWbr 
IffekVaif , if ‘dteednd* l <rf' ahbW fattf 1 touti- 
■dVed * Which. 1 1 : ‘ Thil? tyay l be deemed ' Ihe 
^itifehriUflgifti’tftttfedwenn Its bwadth 
-from Noosky,- fr+W&fe'to vSkf*^Qi>Uo 

f W<» ; is 

,T fte . s ^- ^ e_ 


UlUiy CJitU Wliu 4UUC1 wuuu, , . 

r Hie'vart^ys of 1 the ceptye proyinc^f ,of 
Persia ’ abound with ajl the rarest^ *md 
rrio^t valuable vegetable p'roflifctions^ and 
might be cultivated to j^njf extent. 

pasture gromvty pC 

surpassed! by^any tynflp ip $e- t wpjld. 
Tjre$p ,arc seldom fo^nd, except iWjJie 
towns or villages i iv pijt„ t^ lyxnn^tipe 
with wtych^cy . g^.\v, whftfgjaf Pitted , 
shews t^t t^e cljpaH is .^itpcpPgemal 
to them. , The, orchar^ ojif Persia pro- 
duce all the fruits of the tern per ate zpi^ ; 

.111 .‘l d ..itth Aomara tlhat 


'JWP' f ! from the vicinity of aud its tyild^ aiouud With flo^eqi |hat 

fetolsSsaar* *s 

. _ /• HI 1 nu .T us nrvd torQQOaO 


Pl^i»ice3 pf Mazeu4nm n ^ud Klvpras^e, 
,[fr , $m\ some, wije^ broader, than 

it unites. 

T^Qn^ti ^ttirp tlt«i vast w^te 
^plj| thPP/e foru^ is ihnt , littlp. kuo w ( n. 

^^pu^dft ; withi salVJ»F s ^> e f 1 “ 

pircl^^hp ^p^^h,. py i^ke, pf .^s- 

t(WM; jn ^ ^ rt 

iVftfeH# pu,tjhe ^eithpf a.cr^st^ coat 


tion in the gardens of Europe .Though 
there is a resemblance in the pHdc^al 
features of the surface of tips king^p^, 
some of its provinces are marked j6y, a 
very distinct appCaranee. In VarSy lrak, 
and Kborassan, the valleys f 'a^‘genm.ly 
tfevei; In Aderhijan they appear » 
succession of eminences het^eri’ W«; 
and Kurdistan may be almost termed one 


-Wi iptWsected b,-loWir“»j 
m* ?. ®rl>,t e Sffl n'Twhich. i in &&T 


object to extreme pom.- 

J* p ia ^ JjardlV OM » fehlc^SWl 

mpjiWs ^^4*- whith, oftpn i^ove* Mike rr’r' «~*r^r m. rrr nipuif bill 
, ^atrupUye to , animal , nad- it<> vegetable . . # m tiw >^ar ,^¥?i ' 

W* 9110 to Jct'od 1 '0).> " 

4^TfefifcrtWP«e ^ W*«i 

W -.toodat^rty#^ • 

U 2 



ribdbtlessW) the ‘nimtlViS ^rV 

ton^p 


W r ?A s t ( fe^^< 

’ thei ^mm^ 


m MiMntl mfy <^Prn&& [T^I 

be termed ftftri&to/ wtawijfct eSfu^ 

pbrates mud ttafflTt^viir may bewirsttcfed’ gMtl'^dyna^'^bf *ft '^ifel* 1 dcfel* 
t» b&n&nsW -th&tMpiw.' flbtfKa 3 -' dat^i ,1, *Of!tKid , ’pdAi^ 
roou ia KhmcistaAK t}ie 1 AT«s f "br lAraxes? to^, 'Sir^Ohrf ‘US’. V^rV°‘ ^fbpterlty* 
la Heinn«radv?tvHich' picked- 'aW 

flowftj >thfO»gk>the, ipfroTfauw • ofi Se-fetart/ loxbre^Mg^idfe H&sftatfioiff 

«», jhebMS^fcityii&tf iti jow&nwy Htpha* tftfc 1 Mhi^tici ty _ of Tir^ *a W6;? 

The istirt^jilMKcept in Steiendoron* <4'oAUilMi4 w ? 

uoar heavy; andawnrtt 
©f^ta^^addubtediyto b> dcfettbdrtfhd 
gEtat<ohqUelh to the gcuer&l' fertHity v ©f 
tte cohatry. ' In it* muro prbsperbflS 
«UjU$ttastonHbing efforts \^n&tttad0l)y 
itirtotoitants.tb ovdrcowie thSi‘natut8(T 
defect; .but the local titaatioti of PeiMa 
wftsunhappy ;» aud tie -ravages ofb&rbril 
rang .Wjwlert: often destroyed! >inn<r day 
tb«)l*hQUra Of auentury, /arid made * ha- 
tio# jeeede ia despair from Us t pw>gre& 
in improvement. b , • . t\ f > o 
, TheucUhiate of this Mhgdoto is my 
various,, It. is not more! affected byithd 
difference of latitude^ than by tlieoppd- 
•i,t# mature Of the soil, and by the ie*- 
luarlwide inequalities of th© surface' Of 
akno*t ajl uts. provinces./ The gdeatef- 
ppr^of the country, a* has beenist&ted, 
ia, a /Pwccession Of plains at the ■ bash Of 
t&qsq ridge* of hilli. by which it is intet- 
SCHflcd, amkof table- lands nearly on 'a 
their tops. To pass- frocu'tlifc 
towel , valleys to- thpi higher,! j s to\efhftnge 
th& temperature^ .summer' 1 for that of 
muter; But theclhnatey though rlrfrioilSj 
la healthy ;. and f*w countries ch» bodst u 
more .robust, active, and WfelUforibfd 
rate ,df men.; Its animals (particularly 
hOrsjM'iApddogf) are of rincoiffmoh Site; 
atreugtk, . and* beauty. Its vegetable pro* 
d Actions i haven been notl oetfc In itd 

matAukaini: some valuable ihinmlb affe 
£u«»d* hut apnq in any abdndahce'; aHd 
P^njabas consequently beetf always ffti 
dftpiodjto fortigd cduntrbraff/r leadytfbft] 

•UyeUpandgaWL o n<* ‘»u 'l ,+ a ‘ ,! ' 



* ■■ 

writes Ka’iomurs jwhitetheD* 

tb the 

; »My ■Mwta .i. lM ut- juufcU 1 



r,V»3(iqfl ,b»tai« tteal/»4T 1 
’*»n v ^njT« » i^ij t iuli]uT Iq j wtf 


ErjlS 

... ^-rfcigci 

ffip fabjpf' “ 9£ t h S /JfpW^pji 
P«W5rp> .iSftdi .to .^hsMMe ui>« 

pv n «-#ji*lu. uu-/ un.) ii ill >'U tud v 

v One ,Qf t fcbq.ynp^t 

^pfl^sept hMQry.pfJp^ 
iq, thp j.eye^jof, ige»^al 
reader of,:th^i.npaei^ 

wade; Ixy .the ^author;, tovoiative 
writersu-on the. object of: iho«e 
>var-rh. with .the Greeks andi.JRftf 
maos, of which we are usaally 
informed only upon the ertdit of 
Greek and Romhn pen*. < By< e»h 
tractiaig some i of the partieolar# 
with > which this work ^preteiMit8>iir 
cdndeibiing Aldx»ndef and hid itih* 
vasion of Pe#*iav we shail aft Dn«y 
exhibit a? ^pediiheh of the auttiW^ 
styled and gratify' thectiPioiifty of 
bar readers’ on ff t b jd c fhniif?ar ’ t# 
their itierrtdrie^' 1 ^ s ,l,t 1,1 

i , , ,tj ; M.t u . t >\ ui y lx .;* i il'vmnl 

, :T|^o Writer# s.tot?> l>at .Pbilipi kbv« 
of, ^AccdAU,,,,w^..»UU5(lercd> ai»d)itb^ 
add, , -WiW ito>fieJlojl to 

thp Mftjfyjova. fqi .AlpKaudta’aiwotljar, f 
^^tj)rjug^, Wibo :heeojftb»e«4binrey 
turned. aJL tbe_ moment^, and slew.4h« 
murderer. Philip* 'according ,to thW dt : 
cdurit, did not ‘efie '|ihme^latc'ly, 

TTTJiio’T TV ~ FXTT T.1 T ' t •'•i.ri-Nm "yTi" 

.fuA^s^c Jtrvasclwi., »nd .work* of' Sir W. 
Jonr^. Pcnkiiiftr^ « <•" v ' 

' t •7tomnfi«.vf)tliBiisMki&,eice<irdh)g>py'tUcn^' 

wai KulcfOUJib'j».<< ■» <> u *. ii ' f i l *<■•> ‘’*1 

t Zeenut-ul-Tnankh. u s .... 

i A)cx»ndemthwPer«iRft author atatwr; %**, 

at thU period, engaged in a *ar agaiaata.prUody' 
wtkooa.thty 41*1* .tba. aondoli JCrhdooW ad? He 
•Ufiag .a^Us^aliod Bonweuai -IEh*vds«a>dl»>a#f 
hi* lather, Aha ianie adcouot irdorma u», Oed Oo a 
tb 9 ^uefik ,p>t .|rfttetf(>mi/a|Ml ifma i)aifl> by^th? 
ybong prinee when he had h oW, »f id IkJ aiwlsd’** 
Jsldoj haMidarea ruli^iu y^isqoiq‘9til P* 
♦liswi UirC' 
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Wmt^H(fT*\m 9 l ‘‘i^apteerfrgfcAtltofcM#; Mtiffhf* 
awMft •fWjfe' - *ln»»i')kWfiiiW t< rtte« ‘f a'nUniwhwl luunBWWgs ttWVHMUt 
aflfij > 6 ®«f*b '-‘.iifeeVItt ®h*u«#N(f<Wk 

<$h8&]<Wlf l “Vilft /W"WRft A i.fc > ,<)¥» Xinwd^to lAteffltfdan (i vtMmurlfcttgfttt^ 
4M? a fl^foitf 10 ;tftftW : .W f ^ e E’WW^?| ^Hvth4»««oe*il6«..bi»l«*»tei».i«*ttfSi<4 


wnkrt#fmh i L.. 

^mnwymi ~ 




^pSiTW? 'clmmwm'm'fi 
«> WMimmdM wfcjdct^ 1 ™ 
toe 8r «tt«!}lfilH,t , ‘ ,J ‘ Wfe fcW'neW 

<«'«Jn VlttfiSlttHn <hia tahcrileftjfc j 
“ but we will take your advice:' 1 ^ 
•«%Wtfau?W ijwm^ i^le.» fl<) Af. 

W I ttit di/cT pttfd 
UfttiiiiMr ^isdfk-e; J bttd dtUhU sahlC 
mtKj JJlaced tliMidd*U upbA* life ^ 

> Th#»PeiWiarttf tielute,j with truth; Uhat 
tkwdtfmknof JUtijalmder W^re ' IfmrietUtiteTy 
tenHedkgblnsttoffer&it stdtesf iof'CriTbeiH 
wH* waisted his autholrlty ? add tliafc, af 1 
ter lie had completely succeeded: imtha 
aocompMshnaent^of (this object*. he cblk 
tec ted ft great army to invade tosrai 
Ttbey 'add, ^hat,: after itbe loorique*t f of 
tbftt kingdom, he marchfcd towards India* 
yhl: <first , eWetprUe in t that ’quarter s was 
egfwMufc prl#cq called; Key f4§.tq. whom 
sopt an envoy* requiring him to sub- 
WiK^lliPW iv Keyd m o^y 

agreed to this demand^ hut dpcjared 
himself ready to resign his power, or 
Oven his life,' if AleiMRfhr desired lie 
ftbcfold do sot u I -Sttall,*" he Said, f send 
‘< f tothe great cdn^iteror, ydite xh'astfer, 
n myt' beatitlfht dahghlei-jlf ' a goblet <[[ 
“itukd* of aim^t'spfertdfid rubyy a'phit 
r*U ai, il - 1 h'-;, .til nnwl'l :i£ — LL-li £lL. r 

ft I*rtf tbo ^)V;thvT'M 4 Honieenns{<thftt 

toyndft fth^r A pn« 

great and supreme Goa. 

t This may allude to the address of Alexander 
UV r th*? Stated ofVGibeec, .srtWtv fce^ohght Mifclr 
union and support In ttia PeWulh e*kpsdKl6rv, '*nd 
tot thei r, cj > nie»t 4fc»t he sboUUl b# tha1*tder o/ 
the Greeks in that memorable expedition', 

X Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. fl*i-fi T '< • " * ' 

t^ihnpns tht>trTa*llos oP the 
Qrcefe N^mUr. n.-* ,» at ti)*|i^<» » ,l*"u*n 'tfl' t>, 
4> The UaatifctMof thi* prWoe» *re %k >wWg Cy 
describe* by tut Persian *tttbor( .who term* per 
Vta Meet«wtatemirb«ki‘r»iuitoha* utotrftlhktf 
Mila pod dust) «apr9»|«thftc ntvivUnd Wtt WfeNl 1 
•t'WlaoCOldibliat^l Jrt bpa id nsdn sjaixe g-oi-'c.^ 
f The property of this celebratad goblet sfto* 1 - 
that it contfnteUy repteakbedltteffr 


st«miy*eii6 fapilihefriiMidsi^dhfiit?oWetJ 
thBipUhpKtpters midbhe plwiitclahpitK^d 
nod Qttiyi'dBnl\'d*ein^ btft- added i«n 
»Bmeiplre*eqt/of 4ii s xiahdfft ^pvrelsi jtrhdJ 
(WftqMomr ( l(crf t i the^JWaiddi.lrwe 'ar©htB% 
hecawft lennmauwd ofittho ^irpiiadess^ 
amb>,jft<fay arraa^ lost alt desire iifo« eWe 
dQmlOjwmdfOfrhw fsahen , iH e < next fssgdb 
War iBgaiwt JkiwyiT ; ‘ w hoiBMhei'deleated 
Htd rteWi ted then mat-chdd &ghin4t>fofe 
Empetor,oM2hina.|ii That nmndwlrdHl 
bob consider him self equal tathdeOntehti 
and went fin I disguise to* the Grecian 
He iwaajdiaooteryfd,( aqd brought te'AlCJt** 
ander, who demanded af-liim*, hd# ,, h^ 
cottld feature' to/aot to he had dime:' -l^he 
Eta peToh repfied t j *<<! 'I , was^inriiouf ^to ; W* 
^-fxjipWjM and ' your I anhy t I coold hfirve'lib 
^ fear on mly accbunty as i I koewi Wto 
M not an object of dread' toAlexavidet^Mi 
sides, if he was toislaymoy niy'sdl^^ 

% would instantly raise another king "W 
the tlirohe. But Of this* } ^arft Ittvdnd 
“ fear*, as ( amv satisfied AlexaiiUet cad 
f ‘ never be displeased with am» nctieil 'thWt 
5fl shows a soliotttide tQ Obtain htefrfefld- 
V <sh/tp.” ; The conqueror was pteatM 
With Abis.flatteyry* and concluded v ttetdj 
with tlieEmperpr ; .1^ which the cmmtr^ 
Of the latter waa spared)* on. Ids agretlii^ 
to pay tributew uThe Emperor went to hi* 
papMal to, make preparations for the ' atai- 
tertaiurowt «f his greW-ally p and th^ 
third day after he left the ’ Grecian tomif, 
he returned , with an <Krmy*> the dttSt df 
Whick.awoisnoCd iU immense ODntotken^ 
ftttd .made; Abtoaudem prepared agafost 
tfi«a(feery*. hy ; arrayiag bis troop 4n ord6i- 
pi^hattJcu ,. (When i both) line* Werebop^ 
site, the Emperor of Ghtoa> i*iali^htl 
ministers and nobles, alighted, and, went 
towards ! tW ' di^ s - 

Qli?rCd;Why :i hii h^d hii^lSrti 

chilled 1 etiefi h ’fofec.^'' ' li ^ :) , 

1A udaL l 2 ^ 

JldeeouUil^rWlbh., ilijmoiBH 89ilTlf 

a uUuMs, is alatay* Chi** — T hl * , 

| The fecti .uteMpp^lfPSmlfit^ 
duct of Taxllus, then the Prince of Scythia. 
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•aid the Empttcn^lfitoiaijDMftiUBmhmbeff 
“ of- my iBtrmjf Ahaby on- thighs heantwH 
“ hfidiismaddi peach -from other motives 
“ ttewiftnintbility td mhke waivulL was 
** from consulting the heavenly bodies 


««**, graftt !mii($w Hasten 

i»‘M ?r)*J on 

Jj'iw I- l) 3 |:omv<jrq u.lifjti w q hid lo 


":$# JbNWjteil# ^jWbnji^^he 

“ a^yvM, 

“ ,{¥%"?!*,,! Ajpjutyler, 
a^q^'^d, it would jjl beqomq 
h{m to'e^. tribute from sw>,.gi$i$, sq 
wyj^ and sp pious a monarch ; Jwjr woufyl 
tfyerefcn-e bp satisfied with his friendship* 
•rife 1 Emperor,: on hearing this, todk 
le^fe' aity writ a present of jewels^ gold, 
aqa reaiitiful ladies, f ^o the llliistriqus 
cdto$£ror. ' ’ " , ' >! [ *' 

^rheV astrologers, had foretold, that 
when 1 Alexander's death was.' h^ar, lid 
wduld ^ade Ms throne tipofia' spot 
iflifefe ' the ground whs of Iron', 1 hud 'tie 
•tty 1 Of' gold. When the hero, fatijguCd 
wUtt wtiquest, directed his march tcM 
wtfftjfe «rebce; he was one ' day sei ttii 
wMfcp blooding at the noeef, A gene Ail' 
wild wap neae, unlacing hii coat of ifi&ll; 
spread hfor the prince tty sit upon *• tentti 
iilurlorte defend him from the pun, held 
golden shield Over his head, When 
AUwmd€ir j Saw i( Minself in this situation} 
he fa^fcliiiiiefli *^The prediction' of the 
V astrologers l«(i accompli shed; |!‘dd 
*f. lodger bfelonyito theiking* oAtad! 
u that thcgworiciof-my youth should be 
“ t^aX the, pl^tpt qf the 

‘‘ ipri^ ^P^.he.cut, down: like the 
“ ^Peijieijl tfpe ( q£ autumn,;” He wrote 
.s&ting, that he should 
W*% ml this, ,ear% and pass to the 
WG requested, that 
bis^ath, should b« 

l?$ 5 PP 4 M ' l ^ e ' ^ W nem 8een 

^ tytefflwrW, and, who, had 
<to r *> ^eja. 
to hip will, 
v M n / persons of, this 
- to woes and 

# * a !l . W (IftSt. toe whoim 

%„fpuptf a GOpfolation, as 

i i 

rm »; Ji r THTTPTt? Ji t rf « * 1 ■■ ■ « . 



W McbM 'of W'mmw '# 

‘ ’ L >(il Of ,!J'wl on I n‘)il jptlCnJt" 

u.i aril to 

’ Wb fehali nowvdrtiW ‘td^qflflfrclto* 
$ibtf both 1 f «itt r ‘ , fe3t<#aiC!t8^'‘‘attA ll 'flte 
ob3efvation« ^lbh pels 

ittit our^VeS to ' rAake' t Up6A MS 
wbrk ; however; ‘ 
tietaddlnfe a bribf sttAifeaff bf ; hS 
cotiteAtk. ’ ’Oiir ' 
cqmjpaTiied ’thb bibbqssy 
cinity qf PbshWyrj ^hq' ta^al 
both of Afghahist^n-bropei 1 , Siid 
of Whole Afghan ao^iinionis. 1 j 
n<? reader is uot 1 to expe^ 
from Mr. 5* any deyelbpemerit 
pf the secrets pf l>is m^jpnj 
but fbe iQiIpwipg, the only 
tipal passage which occurs ip,, tllp 
narrative, .very properly, ,jprp- 
pares, ps for our entrance , into 
Peshawpiy prpqe^iqn. oij $e 
embassy, the etqquqtte.pf the- Afgr 
fyan court, and the splepdour and 
hospitality of the sovereign , vi 


Though t m rirtlf ht^nd’tq MWhh n Ml 
my negotiuTMns; ft Will hTuddat^'h^ lid 
tercoursq With Wq people 
to state the mariherW Wfiibh tri^rh?sSfiytl 
was regarded 'afboift^ Th^ueWb^f^lfS 
arrival readied the KMg Whilkoh M9 ^ 
from Candahrir, and its objtect'Wa^'^ 
fii-M regarded With' ^trortg’ ^kftidi(^ ( hftA 
distrust;. Iliie King Of hattbti! 
been the Tesourde df ! aTl thh^itoctfe 
in Ihd^i tb hhA Ti^'!Sidthhik, j] Vi 3 - 
zeer Ally, and ! all'0tft^r Mahhthh^iSh^, 
who had h quarrel hither With ^ oFTfih 
Marat tas, had long been: frr Yk hhbif 1 tff 
addres.<mg thdr ‘ebnip'hiiiite *’ 
ter times, HWcdr, 'MfhlfelP; 
had dent an dtlWisSy to 
against us; Ru^aetSin^, theRaji^, bt 
as he calls Wmself, the Khigi 1 foi* W- 
jwhj tqoV a 'grekt'&ldrid ^t ttk bp&itAi 
of a commuhi^ioh^tW^ii tW6>w(^ 

Who»L« 

MiehJ^wW ' hrfcottfd 1 ’to^^difvln^ 
thowwt of C«flW^h^ 

4 .t^ P , r rf', ? -t\ nr ‘*’trjifjeiia , nir‘' 
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Lbfaf fcf Mi$ultaftjto| J ah& W'Sttrtlr^wiftlr 
Ira^WWg^tik K&¥« 

no other i0^^tartito>?i54^ t^e cession 
of his particular province), did what 
they « lb' thW&H W Wcbess ; and, at 

averse tfr^an.^ pllhujjc^. - ^which^ m igh t 
strengthen the Kihg, to the detriment 
of the ari^o^afcy * arid tilth king him- 
. thaV-we 

fifpfybyt fap int^^al.disshnviorw 
Ofo*} nfi^jhotWjn^jHingdoaa,, aod ewfai^ 
yfiW fa, pur empire., TUq 

Reports he received of the 
»P^o^c r pf (y the qmhaisy, jpufc 
^mpi^iftius, presents' <by wh^ch it, w^s. a^- 
cpp^ed f ‘ seem more t^n aqy ^ung.tq 
^e ^ter^ined. the King j to pdmfy ibs 
ijWP^.JW^ 0 S ivo [t a P tynoqjabl^je-r 
cept’ipri, . When the. nature of fty.e eqihas- 

! y became known, the king, without 
aying aside his distrust, ^ppeap, to have 
eutertajhed a hope thaf he might derive 
greater Advantage from it than he, had at 
n^t'* adVerted to j f ah^, then became 
ah' object with each" df'the minister^ Vo 
obtain the conduct of the negotiations! ; 

' f I1ierC were two jjarties' in the C^hWi 
M Hhaded fty Akt^m Khaiiif, /r a' ‘fardat 
Dhoraunee lot-d, 1 tHbiaCthai ‘^rhrie'rnims- 
tef ; arid the';' btwdrj *C6mposW f, rff the 
Persian mftiiistefVwbM being hbdht thd 

King’s, person,, ^ncj entir^dppendentj on 
his favour*: possessed a secret influence, 
Whi^thqy tpo, often employed in.oppoei- 
tfao.tp.Ahrw of ti»ese 

vr^fiteffe. Abool HttsauniKhauu. Thw 
to PWty nhtainodithn^jnjUest, inform*. 
0on ajjoip; the and I managed to 

Kciu$; thf 1 3^ehtnanndanr»e,j it ww 

whoiiWfuWhe efttru&t- 
e4, ^th ithe luego.tfatioi), , ( The Persians 
tppk pniftft-to.whyipcomp .that the King 
AWm.,Khftwva»fLthe 
gpaat Oopraupees^ and , wished to : treat 
■wHb us through, hjs personal audeanfa 
, ajeut* i , toi i wwt wei a 
fafaPW by an totto>*eati 06 his own, to 

W.to he twjshed me weU, and desired 

fa hft ^ployed, in. my, twgotiatiotts^ but 
%h M<4 ifa ft him put, :i -Ir roust not cons* 
jtoWqif W did. aikimhfaipQwer to cross 
WwrJfww iwas 

^^WlXiAff^^Wiyiliiwdlyvi ww>d M 

Hi^cti^t^ouny^rffiprgfl) afaan^ihe 

imw a 

«cumstanoe in his character that pre- 


iMteditmtieh' efaharrassmcDtv • He had 
however iihwfaed' for Cashmeen when I 
arrived* fnkUt<rthfe lanribhletriany al- 
tercation* t» >WMch>KWa» at firtt ex- 
posed* / « w 1 ■;. , > 

After home inteteigthife^iterip- 
tibris 6f the entVy of th£ 6rrttoy 
iki& Peahawer, of the lodgiri^ as- 
sf&ied to It; and the arfahgSnerit 
of court-etiquettes,, we come ' to 
Mr. E.’s account of his pribTic 
aha private audiences 6f the SJiah* 
thaii which a more striking passage 
can scarcely be selected frond the 
volume. In the romantic magnifi- 
cence of the Afghan court a we 
recognize no small part of all Jtfoat 
our youthful fancy has conceived 
of, eastern splendour ; and* in jybat 
is said of the personal appearance 
of the Shah, we are induced with 
the contemplation of Persian ame- 
nity and polish. The description 
may also be read with, greater 
avidity at the present < moment, 
when every conveyance from lndia, 
brings us some relation of < the 
troubles of this monarchy who, 
since the embassy of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, has been driven from his 
throne by Shah Mahmud, and im- 
prisoned by Runjeet Sing 
We Were noW left for dome drtie fn the 
Klsblk Klrriuneh, during 1 ^hieb'^eer 
Ab66l Hussun ebbVersdd With hi,’ and 
discovered a most extraoiiiihaty igno- 
rtince 6f SVery th^rig VotiWrriin^ u». ! He 
fmd at frrst tho light that Calcutta 
Ehglarid> and uoW disbovCrbd^h^ ] bekef 
that the geutiimeh 6f th^ ethbas^ were 
born iri India, though of bJrigliSti patents. 
At'fength the Chaoiis Baushee canie to 
us r he had bebti labouring hard a ? ft list 
of brir names* and gave it up 1 with tfie 
appear atice of extreme vexation^ rri’des- 
J^ir bf frittering' such a collection v of 
Strarigb 'Wbrds’. He tioW explained the 
cere m onies to be observed, in ~a very 
courteous manner, amf thehiiitr^Uh^l us 
to severally to w|d^r qpr 'ina^ep ( to 
him, when he shonW-^oucb us.i He then 
conducted ns up a ekrpittg 1 hhkst^e^krid 

issued into a lttgo>^ity!Wt*tfc6’tto$er 
end of which we ele- 

vated building. 
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m * s wwidHirtlfc 

«ww >,.** 
PWf**w>»a* w. 


j^'n-XtOi v*fc*5f *• <s 

P«2^j #CF a^tWA 

W^Jf ^ nrrr T ,- r ^r,r^ W t|'fl»H-’ I* 1 

lined wit^tht. King's guard* thre^deep*. and OT ftff * 9gE d .if/ftffi fW’ 

JH ? L^rJ2‘ cewN, 

V4H 

whifc^ptg 

•hqafcKtf t^flpw^pr 

Gf^aU.j.WW^, intftibe.^t^f ?qr 
journey ^.awtr^^*e4, the 

fr^d»bip.^^ihia^qhT afld W» 
might 

vqryifojitf rq>te, , n XhF 
eph^*y;,i^w.fWtw4, 
Mr^^traohayy.wh^Wf^ 
oi^^aj»eai'^><?)J^liT » 
aod tfce Moor^ee rfwtotiif* 

cieury), ted new, a^, p4„ J|*e, fitte 
Khw## stpad tefc^fide.ur tfo, hail. 
The, Qwerwr fGe^ral'8 ?^ia|i,iettpr 
wa* now opgnpd, amt r^adi ivipl\i ft^hing 
diitioptqpw apd elegance* by ^ 1 ^ 1 , 
sbpe Baoshee, and* the King made a PhU- 
able answer, declaring ItfafrUm^ship fpr 
the English nation, bl»f desire, of an ,|n^i^ 
mate aUiwce, and .hi*, readiness, topay 
th«i utmost, attention to any qoiumputoa- 
lioa with- which’ I .might he charged* 
After 1 had replied, 1 h|s Majesty changed 
the subject to inquiries, respecting acmijt 
journey^ and questions >ab#ift our, flatige 
country* Wlw» die i undewttHjd that,, the 
climate and prcWimtlowfiEnglaudgreot-r 
1 y~ resembled (thorn ol CauUkl*, he^wd the 
twohingdoma/weftaraadaby, nature, tahe . 
united* and renewed hi* prtettow erf 
friendship,, *>i the»iOuquii»d wivrtbaftrM*- 
was hi* Majeoty'sMplehiwreutoi flntenvopf 
business at that siro*) > /tT* whibhi hnw^ 
plied, thatT might toMufcmyiiomibdtftk 
venwace respecting 4h©iairae, and {might- 
conHn«mcfttQ,wiUphid mspiptp^.iur apjWfc 
himself, ml <*o®e. ^,th%expfti*£ 44 h* 
ohjootl of -aly <miwMm *4^ length j,» ( ^ 
wMch hit Maftaty made divergi friendly 
and judkkmai«eplyV '**& wonoterb 
withdrew/ The Kmgref ,Gaubui «*■*» 
handsome many abort* thirty <y ears of ag*- 
of an t>Uv6 eomptexkmywitb a^tbiek, 
black beard. Thexhpoefdkm.ofihia.wmh^ 
te nance wa* dignified and pleasing q. hi* 
voice clears and Wit adriieia priaoely. 
We thought atflrmhailwhad a^huhttbfir 

found this 

dress to consist of a green tunie, with 


fr^yth^ jpqg) according to t^r^eg^e. , 

bsiMIfig. ** l«er story ot.whicjl.tyos, , 
soi)A W rt),j,nw*i)t 9 d With fetot.arctep, , 
bu^ () ^t^*ut ^oor% or windows i. oveir 
tiu^ wft another stojy , $he ,r,^ipCwhich 
wag,sppport£d>y; pHftrs W 1 . 

ar<dic#, highly pfuampotedf,, In$ece^,, 
tre^b & the op a f ity 
thfW.^ M ,% WWv, 

aapa, W** magnificent . and j qyaj ‘ : 1 hi* • 
cro^ t ap4.a^ his dress Wf p^q $»&,'${ , 
jewels f was elf yated ab<?Ve tfy beads 

of. the ennuchs yvhQ surrounded hi* 
thrqpe, and who W^ra the only persohs , 
iii^ the. large hall where he^t : . all wa? >j- 
lent^pd motionless. On coimng \p adght 
of Jhe -Kipgy , we all, pullet^ off pur h^s, 
hi^| idw bpfs : we then held up 

omri^pds toward* heaven, as Jf praying 
%. the King, and afterwards advanced 
to^he fountain, where the Chaous Bau- 
ghqe j^ated pqr names, without any , 
title or: addition of respect, pnding, 
fi they have come from Europe, as am- 
“ feaasaddw to your Majesty. May your 
“ miftfort^npa he turned upon roe/’* 
The.Kipg ftnawod in a loud and sono- 
rous .wipe,. V thqy welcome ;” hn^ 
whiclii yv0 prayed for b«u.agfdn t and re- 
peated - the ceremony (owe more, when 
h$ ordered u» dresses of honour. Ate 
this,; some ofheef of the court cuUed out 
smuething in Turkish, on which a»divn 
sion of timseddiew 1 on. each aide filed off, t 
and ran out of the court,: with the usual 
nob* of their boots on the pavement, at> 
companied .by. the -dashing, ot their . ar- 
mour,. Jl^cjaU was twic^, repealed, apd 
at each call a division of troops* raa off J 
tfed Khhups ran >lf ^IsO, 
w^'the,hi^P^ou.of b WHmber,’ 
vsb-o weviMM wardered toco me forward. 
11m K^ iti' the rofedh titof, ! ,ppseto^ 

itqps^lwaning^&uwo fiiQuebs^gddwfti^ , 


M*#t WWk . 

. rTfivV -m Jiff 1 ' 1 '• )/.. 

^' i trh f bid fin fii rmrq wfntfrw ■ wimm- ‘J.m ir yt, 

♦ Ntneform of .pWintdttotftis ts a ft» y» mid > 
«* «4>tediif U* ttm, It eorr«p<p>4fT tv\lh« 
" 0 king Urt for ever,** of the encinvtpsri 



'"'kSSfi SK 

ttiOtS'‘btfl9*# ; " 

i e *dt$At^t r iJk>' ‘ftVfe . Jr*K - 

Ws&jwr&rdft 

be-'t& <*/&•«*$ Jpttjf 1 ta’ *f 

wrfkrfi^^te' 

..»4bA?oflrSt.' foatl4 ! 'tfti !/ otf'fiki<'eite» 
■“' , 1 ri«!><‘KrtW Wa. ; *b«rt r 
•! &t*dttbaifa(riHed Krttti' ". 



ifWifc [ tt : awvyv wn v.*v*tm«f »*• -7 — — 

Wodift t^' 

lAritfa^eeMfthv 

vei *#? ■Mwi 
«t& 4&u*r*em*w 

pfdJetfft&ttHlft Wtf&i ; 'btrf tile wkctt*’ 
vtfsfcMfl ddfentoted? anti so Visaing, ttifct ;_ 
if wrti diMclrtt^o WdtoMfc&d, 1 - '«rif iWp6«L J 
smHo f desd?it>e. »Tlifc v fai«tarf*tffl 
v^H^W f ^fclbto‘ a&OVntm wWIWltrts, 
oiVtfhfclty^ 8 Wo W fckdW d urtfl f nttlddr 
8TP«*\WVh-#e^lnP : all 

rftubdU ' "foie cerrtre'wteb : supported by* 
four'hftb ^iMrtrtr;*in ^he« midifW which 
wahi a'marble fountain. The floor wat : ’ 
coveh# f With the richest carpets, and 5 
round 1 tfee edgerwere slip#*©* silk, em~ 
b kfMtrlk with &M, for the fctaaifnsto 
stand m. The view from the hall was' 
beautiful. Immediately below- was an 
eXtxuuUvb gard«d; foil bf oypfessei and 
other' treesi and beyond- was, a olaiuof 
the 1 Hehest Verdure :' hereahdthere were.' 
piofcetf of Water and shlntog atreahw ; ''ah* : 
the wtopls wm bo4uded { by duouiuhinai 
stonfe? date, Uhd.others wrerpd witbv 
snow: ' WNn I'W&tyie King* t mk w 
oottdt*£tdd'tfytbri KiSWta Xhadneh, when*, 
aU' the geatfcmeuof tlKs)paa»sibajrfeceilml 

thi#* d^^aes o4 1»oo«n>> I*! 1 aha abarr 

de&HMCUid, 5 UafmcMdfly confined myself < 
to^Wtal oeretpoaryv- 
b tup# 1 however , mention, before I;cep-, 
eittfopt* fit, although eonape'thi*^ *{** 

4>ptataiice,of 

needed others ^IJfcp. 

shqvty them and aU horp'da^7t*w l a^ 
pearapoe of ast^tala ptoa^erityy thw * 

sp^i^'ltoi^yteidaoa^ * 

. • 1iiM . fl T.* JUdU luJLui it, . -1^1 


f'&mi&tcrwtt 
'Mtyttei’K an 

ana; a* toub wiw %<jt * 'fiwfe & 
sti^iVWfcre' u&tfty adwftfel, #* 
wercWu^«&d ^coine tli#Wf AteMnij 

atffS'afc'tf&t' Aoccffitorg^*^ 

W tfe'soh olWWetafcAi- 
d#rl ttf tSe sftie of ^ikla 1 BtaM> 

M* 

tiWftie;' 1 When 'wii^^thT 
ttfftK’Mtffe* attt^RI- 

afj&f a^nipkaiecflfe,* clltffl- 

bejWtf Mh 80fee dWficfotH« a ^ a,,fti ^ 

fiPt of ^ cOhfibcfof 

oiwaw^iy 

MW lilm w, AiWM«IW ^ 

B^ps, ^^V^ o^n^idfo-’thrfchB- 
tM°Wd ^fbtihd^ WWf df lndWffS, 
dr4sbdf'' Ilk? ’tfn#i!«1i- sbp0yt«r'h ! s?^t ; 

^jj'WWw WWebe 

thehc^du^rf'lh'ailtti^ throhgb^Vh- 

rihW cbtirfsVfilfoa wtth J ^Utd», anfl'dtf 
sevwdl of fcteps Mghtfcd; 

tilf %e tanie j fo a stnaW- lobby;' atmbst 
daA; «'thefool! of ^Irtnr'flndmdrrdW 
swtfcayb. Mere W^ftmitd h few pwdoftt; « 

anfon^ Wbrnh W^s Mfeer AboM Husshd* 
Khuttir; wttt& fitting, and’ some stand- 
ing*, tike eervadts :iri fhehr nlddtwruiWh- 
b/. After «ofoe l «me , , a maft* *di«y Vioh- 

ly drerWd, eame ^to muirtaoti htf yflthP 
Kfhg. We UfCtndefi th^ 1 narrow^ ttsdi^ 
cate, entafod k-rmull wbdf/h^tl^r«mi- 
ed, knd^pread wiih^ *rWT fin© 1 sflkbn 
c#tpti f afld -wvnt on' thrbdgh 1 several 
rooms Of the <same>M«d, dad through ! 
screfoV passages^ 'ilwdoofs of all'Wew 1 
clOted'hycaktaiioofemhMWered’t^ of 
brocade. All ./the rooms wdre' badly 
lighted, andf fiflt *were «H#ty buV-ottej' 
■ ' >;i y h,-aj>fhU'’ 


O t 'the • **hb ; rtceWeA ehArge' 1 ^ rtfcrtr‘. < 

Thtf i l»tt tj») «*r»eli .on- ir&W* •©*« mf tWln 

•Wi «*«. «9rt , 'i? f 

whichhad entered the *aW by uJ>»tgke...They 

tapped tub df 

gxBTtty tmkmli , tamJtkn *hgMrtihdfnfWniw 

wtos* ip ^ sr 

piiUta<#m<kW W madefffiryie. gMA* a^- ' 

. . ■ - ■ ' »*~ >- - » - . Al--> . 




M* 

\<w&, 

*Wtf "rtiHffiT 
wjft ar^^tyw 

oWWt 

reaGf.t^eroopf, ffpm which H Wffl, (,I r 
judra by £vyo or tkfee, p$nt$d . pill^ 
Tne|Kin^ eat back in the- middle of the 
wpeify and a eunuch stood in, each of its 
iix corners with hia hands crossed before 
htoh.! n ) W i e ; sat in the lower part of the 
fydm,,ol<He to the pillars. The fmhura 
rftoMi 1 by d/and Meer Abool tfussun, 
with three other persons, stood 'behind 
^‘i^ainst the wait. The ICili^'Whfefl 
ttfantld of shawl, ettibroid^d ^th 'goft) ' 
which had a rery 
widijght with Jewels'/ fels 'Cfotvii ' Wis* 

tfetoe different front that ton fifrt fcW- ; it 

v/M k hlgh red cap, rbiinid thdbdUoiitW 

which was a brbadbohiw af'j^velsi ftft. 
ntlkwi Wack vdretj With a magnificat 
dinatnent in front ; from thid bortler 
rttffe Mo marrow arches of gold and jtotM 
#M which crossed each other', iffefethofo 
gt) ^European crown. The whqle had 
fb&W etfocti On entering; we* made a 
bptylAM aat down, friw King welcome^ 
and said ho had sent for us thMwe 
ttyght ooovcrse without reserve. He af-> 
t^jwarda expressed UU hope that we did 
upf ,f\»d oar residence at Peshawer ui#n 
pliant, ^d his regret that he was. not 
at, ^aubul when wo arrived. He said 
tKypothjpg in favour . of that country,, 
yrbich' ^ takpn up by tbq Intaum, who. 
enlarged^ on its beauties^ apd then enu- 
merated jeyery province in his Majesty’s 
ft§reltaed 'dominions, praising and mag-, 
tlfftftig hhchl. but giving*' Canbuj the pre- 
over tbeni Thd King smiled 
a^th.^ IMaiuflnr hhrdnfjhd, and said il’ 
*Wwed' toffs 1 jfattidllty ’ 1 for tils dative 
cdtfnffjty. 1 ‘ Method Said he ^oppd we,' 
sWMild ttee’Cahbbl'atJd! all his teiritori^s, 1 
wTVlfe^ werti now 1 td be considered hi mfr' 
oWifc 1 1 'Hb nUd^ bothtl bnqhtrie* rek- 

ptetingntor^kice^'i hid sdett j J Wter 

n^hiuhe'toW^Mr^trachey, he under- ' 

stooi hnihad bw*lflJPwsia, ana$kd& J 
l<fctistonH questions nespetjti^tWat ddiki 1 
try. During thie cohrebsattoiJ^uWuch ' 
bwnafet bin)^ihriMsjtttFfhitjuUebfuii! > i 
K8# iWi Wnthieig mdnemia^fldbnt^ 
ridhly'4#t)] 


wiidL>jotweIaJ /Thd parelwlew fcec tobacco 
wds ptooWyiooaicinitJ^fihapen^ 'M jfcea- 
cocfo'P flhojad Ithensldt tofla<'phfcon* With 

plumage of jewels and .gnMhelii t‘It' Was 
latent’ nto^iWhenthbloKiw^ a 
Mrifrlb Withdraw. ,JWe ^jfeuUto'dwl.fM 
vhrcame 4w;’«ad tournetf f tlircrogh'ghe 
town, which ww now xfutet} and* nitent. 
This iritei»ri«wfwith)th« SJiauli^i nRtdei a 
very favourable impression Hipon ui.ni'It 
will scarcely' toe believed df an^Babtadn 
monarch, hbw<mudh hehad the! nj^wnerB 
of a gentietnenpok' Iwrw wtU'he pbofcrad 
his dignity, while he seemed onlyaiwidas 

to ':*:'cJ-: boi'j.t^a(i0 o«lT 

iAysw^W 


many 

l)PSJH®pl)fi4 -fliw 

WBWji a&cf, ; 9 f aa, [Smarged,^ 
t^eaursevwidi , whffl4».-i« 1 Jfc 1 rt 
fiantiwaWy. aJiQira, tjia,, cirqle .,^ 
W8W 

tb#p, ; P*iT;PTPm»a i^qrancfii,|a*W 
constflat uflcharitablwes%, h 
f^ed u». to expert :^r [{ .j^r. 

■'it *«uW Be jiidlts^Mo'^c^mi'lti&viq 
sits "We 1 'AMdtWIbSi' WtodptWaf 

wu psid. ThferesWCif i*y'«tii:r-. 
oil Iho^e «im wbfecit in Mxitam 

place.,! 1 / l -Mm. -I . l /'f r , l'.li)UF/Jti 

i'Among the .VWiis L paiA, I liuibabto 
onrit due to a. celebrated* adintf; n ao id dj 
Shaikh Ewkt, Who waaoflerffiMtdd by 
the King and primor minister, 

Whomievfr would; ton derated irt hinjmtts 
sence, u»til rcheatedty comwandW.jIt 
paid my vi&it to him ip his litt]cjfbn|efl f 
Yybcre 1, perceived a pnpibcr,Q| Well l t|n4 i W 

sed ppopleapproa^ing.at a 

was going to salute them, when 

body dose tfi. ,ipe ,ba.le, we, n'elyoion.j on 

"We** , I, Wt , ffff Wj flUi.lW: 

*!w.w 

have been rtt^gin t^e ^ 
was tte ?*% M tfc otheta 
of ^gh rank^ who _ stoyd at a 



Th'd Shk^ mbde ’ us' 1 sit-down ‘ujidnfHe 
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SCUH^^OW -v 

fca^ teferaqArftfr* jK* dsooujuireliv thmt 
hav?v^«#frfejnna(fcof Stansxi iBeyHowdrer, 
praistll tttexlttng. bnB bI'jw; '• - nuibj 
/tfteawfc w»£anbtfittrrtSBl«brMeA \ dor vise; 
whftdedibftfasny visit, s»ytogtfurttherh*l 
rdt atyiartlf ttlfe rnvorW , bead w*s entirely 
engAfeediim prrij^r end; m»Wtatiotv. I sent 
liiBbran l^dge.it^escJjtilrtviiwMticy^ beggtt^ 
him to givpitioretffliqtflri aIi&topr,iSy t f(w 
the&ifcguj: Me |>«reih^o»tf y/>efused \ the 
mminyv) b«ft Iprdye* rfemitho <KS nod. far 
tnttj audq sehti at-grataful >ipt*s*giB ; far my 
attdKtionJtro l') ^ ^ :>d *jJnl ^ 

^The unsettled state f of the conn- 



Tiovsw unis ^ 

srtti*h"tt<<M # 1 rtpwiwdj’^ei-e^afc 
flndam" HVd<up« ; ,’ Y" AWsitt&eS, 
Whurwhwb fiii Mto oaHiS 

di-gAt-osy thSHVbhrfWifatttlh^Hr- 

aedsUttS-'af (n# citMfljM’rtisteWB 
SlUB&s* ^Aw 'Wbund dr }0M 
Lahtffe. 

Wife 

cwaffc/ajM - ■‘Wto 

go)%r,, A descnpfioj}. of,,*" < 


WS 


^T^Tr r w ~ — rr-TTm*:in 

www w^w^drusus, -or Sutujege# 
^thfr^t^ wJucfc it gamed 4te 
gnt^ih cantonment# of JLadeean^, 
$uid .thppce ip^ee.^ded straights 
Delhi, .^point of it* origmaldt* 
periuse$und a' distance of 200 mil (hu 
Content with havmg analysed* 
thus far,? the narrative of Mn Eli 
phinstone’s journey, find Which *lte 
that port of the volume 1 : fo4iidh 
meJra' exclusively tfchbr&C&S 'Wtialt 
proceeds from tne per&Onat^b^Cfi 
vattohe of the autebri ‘ ^fe 'touSt 
r „«, subjoin Only 'a slight r notfOb j} ' , Wf 
whichnit igjwen its?ii«»ne^iatnwb|ch flife rertihinirtg 
place it'iihad be«t - -intended that mWffi parts. Of thfe ffVe W)fl*b 
™ btould, 'rtraam etiH .the fat* 6t MtV'vtim the “ Accpurit^ df ^ 
the -Aifghan dorainionsi fraadetenJ Klngdom^of Caubul lg dWlded, 


days. Here the ‘ihiSsfdiPhn^ 
plimented, by the. Afghans of the 
pub-yon Ug. entrance -into India.' 

Erooi Attook, the »i*sjo» pro- 
oesded i,to,H«saun AWal* m, the 
beautiful and celebrated valley; t» 
inwnic 


a m 

tew 

'Ob 

creator 

isfng t£- 

jr»6d by the Macedonian con- 


^ ^AgqW r yWMt” 

wbwfteiHmmM 
ie» wMPi Hh^esT* 
bx; .w.Ara^dixn 

» 4istQFy> d-; &*-> KijngAoi^uioJi 
Cft^pljrpw Jiw -fbundatioBrfofiiviiey 
DWau^e r mouarchy^l safciei 
^^eoonpap«p.i and ^,-BuAt»*i 
or AiohapfVOcahtileryul) »«n«a v* 
r bfiu&Bi&dystrpT&ndigood ittel9* f 

dis^aftW^cm^^bni SpWfnWty* itf4l 

m&f/ktdlertMP rekfpsdrf&tyl * 
The style, as before intimated, is 
clear, correct, and generally free 
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fol1aw«¥/i dtaterteHed tykbtf iukttM*t new ^hfce liyg ^s^kAtotettftt tori* 
Of thsft^diirf^nwafi) Kfoa >raittedtMptoth* %s ( Alhiips 

Rin^ttboflto; -WHffruftbr mhtoeltetorsi turb; otf ’ri»I toim* ih« appitf eehdi; mmk 
^sfiffownrttfys>'«iwatl6^ ^ Qfl*^, ititeipittariibf sfataritob, 

gaw hhnsfetfieiitiralyjtpotti ibaadmlrototf 

atiraayiurti* frbto4&4 govfeWfi which tfhe. aerator m(n wbbfcee 

, wot; J'>n /»t€0 -nJh.i -IT'} '{‘Ml ^Anakipt, 

lie ustedy1iowev«v%fi8 which, tya* pastdtg<a>TtherBipm«rt*]^aeif» 
Atarfftft'ttP the ttiost; cwritoue* b«*to o^flctjtrf^ttfrdsfieaft^wlMW tow**, 

and every theaMre was resorted' toy/ Which etejriaitiedltQWni,^^ flwrttoprfcetbbeawi of 
togdwrtttrietitj scrupulous bfgrring'iim- sucb things,' itta&wMithtypy fo'faans'Wi)? 
wfe'W a belabouring - ptrtvdr; CotfHf j°J«d && opportunity ,ef iwittidsatogoto^j 
toSW^WlOpted. The piibKc Wc«‘o\V fuiur. Bailiff naked if.thflSrtfratiihft 

he' diuHed was refused;' audit wfis ^ tirhe to hadUwteW'-t^seaj hutsaids 
li6i liibttt he had tended tel* sotoie' time ih he' h*d racasionrilly 1 obtained aitferyfdmr; 
CblMhbb; that General BTOwnfigg toCfed^ tant atl(1 itofwfcet.view 0 1 it Jroeir&tofcto 
cft'to' his’ proposal of belrifc ‘favoured with’ i® 00 ®*^ bitottoi largest pfccGiods *N*«cr 
sit ftfteWleW at his excellences country he luul ever eppteoachrtl waftradrtketa^lm, 

hdufc. ’’ 1 ' l! )si *■' " Kandian coumryv ttoextent wfctehd*j 

ThC hitetfesf excited on both 'sides by described by loci tog-ami pointing itfuod^w 
*o : &triU)rdirtaVy a 1 scene Us J that #a Kair- the * wo pillar* of the verandah, jrtre.opaiwt 
dian chief, who had resided the whote ot *®R between which rtimmftbdcdbitoalpwH 
h\ii life ih bihihi^iie^ttbtaStts,' pre^iit- tlal viewiof the.ocoart before; bitaiw yn<;*j 


irfaf hitnsdf ■ before : a British governor/ 
a^impWrih# protection 1 and sUeebtir-, 
nftWbe OtWity imagined. ‘The forioitotods 
of ms'fcdfcdifitm deiitedi additional claims 
td‘iiyttt{>:Why froth the overwhelming force 
of mft I ; domestic aflfietfdttS ; and these 1 
wCFe Cl to ms which/' he might well kriow, 
wdltld' find 'a' pOwtffUl advocate Irr the 
bfcitst bf that governor 1 from whom he 
sought all the relief arid eonsblation which 1 
coUlkyet he- afforded him. He was re- 
ceived with the niofet distittgulriu-d kind- 
ndSk'and respect/ and was «6 affected with 
tbte ! hdVelfy of 'Ma 1 situation, and the iro- 
wotti^l'kitidtie^'bf a superior * that, re- 
gflfWMs bf thC f6hhs : of Introductiori, lie 
bttfel'lfiW tcarif.- As dddn as he was com- 
poilW/'lthe gbVerrtor sWrtlied* him 1 with 
pfflhisfck‘$f friVbilf arid 1 protect fori. Ttoe 
AdHrtT Veptibd. 1 'riiftt > die' lbolred to hw 
'-rtf' iii* ' father $ f that hb > had 
beerf^bprfvbd 'Of ; toh the toatwai ^tiee of 1 
lchtfiJfisfrip, 4 add- trusted tHat^tbe favoUr 
heWbifiy 6f heifig'sitowed to' oall th^i 
gotedi^toid 'Mm Bittwnrigg hie pafesor ; 
Wirfiltl , *f/dt be ' denied 1 >htoK' -hi was'a 11 
stMn£; : %ttt 'hatdWU ! m«d«iof; expr^etog 
rriia!t ( be I felt 1 ,'atid hl8‘g«ttf»de at -fiadiiigi ^ 
'ftfeidwie^Hoi unbevadato u« 

he^helft rivf b^ea^ftoticeiveduxmeiM 
rc/ftA^ffe ljehUtp‘bf tftie hodie, -aHwaiedon^ 
s rock, overbalfipfipth^lee/ as dement, 
of Hfatfthi hOi^URh^stdltittoed r mids cbi- 
Aub4 «itt^Wi'AVHidiioheTto«d tMbffld 


A 1 second 'ej^iaodichl pa^^, v > 
confining' anecdotes of 
flajah; Ml be eitrifteted foW 1 
efitfttamraent,arid W&mi kdW'fttf* 
the edifiCfitibii Of th^rfeadfc'Th^# 
artMfy 

otft fHdr va!iie,'tte>ugft tlhiey Mjftit 
not to be mixed/iit iJiM* * 

tions of m t^rirffm ,( te mm' 

of ' ‘tbe^Wr ' ‘ an^‘ 'its r^suttsf ' "ff 
the interna! vices or cifjmes of.gQ- ' 

imaginary, ,are ; ^ 

erful, neighb^r. ^ere,: 
be pause to yjo|m^„.an4., 
tioos. SucicqnsidCTJftlo^,^^,, 
^e, ?Nd : be .m* 

are tofrnKnpmtM tp^pr m) f lh 

mwt lm 

but only thoti hip jread^.arti.jbini 
danger of potdoipg.hr- m > u , t i, TO bi« 
On Monday;- >IM tftto'Maifcfi/ J the'hda^q 

and bis family arrived- at <tolo®»bo[ toutv*) 
were cotwdyai private a smmrijMuro 
circumsianOCs wonld adhAtntov thelrtoeji»<U 
reeideoce^ fwljere tHiey, were! rweWedi byj n 
Colonfel K^nr^.the >doinuiaildah«:.of(itli«tt»'i 
plece^with-the resjrtct^dtifl *aftWu<faiWh<s 
fortma&btfrbto- Mousey WhJtfc riM ,qxu< l 
cious, bad been fittbdiiipVmydihridMnaeljB'j'i 
for' the oo&pos) tari/dot thp^hMaiijf 
the* lu-gdstiepuiinffiri'was naiotWxtel^H 
or jnusa^pdowiM xfob imkt hiMtrH 



I mm <*y&rfotL 1 $9* 


iqMtd *»Moliei^i^e*ty> 
kUwfttaifcfc^pfectng wtcfi^rearf sgtflfy, a*Hl 

seating Jteriselfrlip; «r ' *no<W adkrhgly'attiw 
futte, < WJttuhU kgs 1 drawti inrwtor , Wmv 
touted iTrbafid i then f opm j i ntHfieiu ihd mzn 
twyWSvitfc<|(t^atn^ 

evidently IXHJlii^eafiedlftfacliw^ifeedjiBtl 
themippdrwit 'comfbrtmtdfe inpwpiafce b6 
sdwdd/ eodtraScing pdrtoxpsthetreaiiriemt 
He o^ridw^xvferiBtKioiBi-fipoAi'the Bdtishr 
gowepnmfent 1 wUfc f Hh*t' vHrich, ourcomn- 
tt»ytiiei|fhMt"fdoeited( iww unanyyew^ agoi 
ttlkfrliattA&'h Ktf'instantty said, v As i 
int ern' teflgerpefrhWteiP’tai to ahi*gy I 
am irtwmkftfl for ‘ tto kjhdnes^and «ttten- 

tibw f whfch:h:U teen shown we^' »■ ■ < ■ f «* 
riWUtreme ftajifr 3tiihdfs>4ii bis pfersow 
cot«idetaltoly’ abote thfe nikidte'Si'ze* of a 
ctopfalBto, yet must ulir appearaiiim, ' and 
wttfi<Biphyribgiwrtywhicfo-i*i a*J all tones 
hamfeome>, ated frequently not tihpieaslnyi 
Hittglaim 1 to talent has been disputed by 
many who- have bad an opportunity bf 
cpqgepainq with , him, }>ut he. is certainly 
nfp^ficfent iu shrewduqss or. ponaprer , 
hG^oq^ wHh an utter indifference tpal^j 
f^ngs ^humanity, 1^ possesses agre^f 
sh^rqof wbaf,ia calfedgqod hqmouqj an$ , 
thpjffebjltyy yjitywhiqhhe answeffld t^e 0 

q ^iVW b ?ft ?je d$fr esa £ d * 0 HpJV } % > 

at mirt , unexpected, . while, the ease .atjd , 

soi^ie of qve most e^trao^dmary and mur^ 
dcrousjan'eedbfes of nra re^n is truly ^ 
Surprizing. ' 4fe^ passes ; with great rapi- 
dity from onp story or Cfturd intrigue to* 
adfwH^V. W^ ^ w to bc,'obs&Ve'd, that 
the^&fiame^isshe of tHc Whole of these 
atfeb^ftAfes^ ls J the bbt^ng off offender's 
hda ff,° ido^gih^'hihi' tb ‘ Afea^, impaling 
hitt 1*11(4, bf 1 bound 1 Kg him in a mort&r, ' 
as' We of the ihoinhnV might IraVd 

diblJS^d^atAl^ alfl'Ms^hhi^rtafe 'seeihs to 
be, Should fremy grekt 

indfgiiati'o nr ir * wit#t "HO* hfuVWlvvayi fcoh'j ’l 
sidered a mere ma#kr •df 'oohtsC and 
paa*iutei4^‘‘ The English governors, how- 
esteiyV hekriwaftfedlo Major Hook, “ hatei 
one advantage over us kings of Kandy 
thejortiave! counsellors about them, who 
netorbhUowthem to do any thing tdn» a. 
paasHony o aadn that is the reason ybU haV© 
so fsttr.pWHShEBents •* but:,, unfortunately^} 
for^a, the' offender 'is, dead, before. aun * 
resdnttiwhtha^ *i»b$ldfedim n.yn\ h'tf ;n-o-' 
HlaKafestytt gdndral reception of hist ^ 
Eqgiiihortritcn *i^,'by<* ! oortpali sbaira.oti . 
theHhMndj^UWithi one hffloorhqlvraaipar-i( 


if he 

wtouWrlilielofle^fcbf a«ecnqf -» -HiafflWlof 
teflitfldBithe affirmattine, -hujt,bQgg©4nWl 

kAp^uin/jwhat^mgnnenTho.wtas to^rew^ 

ii^ Mih^t^aahhliisiMitjtaiar, -idgaWii 

Im vzw Ihin wyiiirafyjMVft^f^iij 

they are rather dirty just now, as 
cjpthea have 'hQtaf rived fromKaaf y*iqnd 
soyQUiinay takeiyoisr^hpie^ 
haqtU lyith them, ocembrace Miemv” hue 

T$hift, anecdote Is pne of^ many which. 

bp ; ad4uoed in ihustratjog^f,^ 
l^yjtj? ojf thi&exfrftordjiiary mafr^Dcha^^j 
tqr fi He had, during the first WP<#f tf.Mf, 
arriy^b- established a,repugatjon,fqy ( gfe|^ y 
fqrtitqde pud resignation ; and thqrp^pnc) 
not wanting some few. to uqdertgk^hif 
defence, and ascribe the tyrannical 
sures of his reign to evil counselloritfl^ 
Aii occurrence shortly took place* hcf v - 
ever,i which set hfe character iq. 

• • * • , I y,<[ , nfiib 

He had applied for tpo, 9fi\ 

four , of the female prisoucus , . wWq ,yyer^ ( 
originally servant* of the QqeeifW. n ( l$# r 
request ,waf grunted, apd bn the 
nigpt one of these poor creatures was dg Tf 
l^red -of , ,# flbiW lu the ( ho^se,m which>* 
the , King was. residing. The instant , rha, 
heardTtlfi* apiece, ,pf. intelligence, lie in- v 
sisted on -the woman’s rempvai. ^ She. 
was useless, and he would not allow bqr 
to remain. ”t-^Colonei Kerr sent to remon- 
strate on the cruelty of such a step in her 
prescut condition, and declined comply- 
ing with th© King’s solicitation* Th« 
tyrant flew from ouo apartment , to the 
other, exclaimed, that he would neither f/ 
eat* drink, nor ,sfeep #)&, h^iwai ; 

fied j rev iled tlie, sentries, aqd behaved 
so? frantic a manneaf at tlpS/, first qppo^fr 
tion to his wilHrtha^Cfllqtud Kewr. jhPrt 
prelionsive of. his mMqring tlfe womaq,/ 
ordered her,: even at the hazard of; her 
lifes to bt removed | foi a place of safety,., . 

But; the pp©domi»»ting feeliqg'.of. the 
King’s soul was indignation at the ; t^t^ 
meat, he had received from hig t 
ject»4 TMs was i the point, to 
always reverted^ and his apimqsity ,,u> 
them Was in One rqspect hqucffe^l ^ hh 
conquerors, sincc.itokdjhimAP j^ 1 !, ^fe x “ 
petted dlsdosuw olftll,ihhiilt^ft;PVK*s 
of measure, ith^bhwredi 

wha^h8Q«»(\ Baffin 'OSihmifiWf 4Wih ot 
deroirftto h&s r iP 
- The amwdte.ofithhiTaiWMWWl ihw«# ld 
bdidi ffiesfc but 
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there can be little doubt that it must be 'lions, or apbiitt** forming the ami of 
■ "infit'a do- the throne or. date, ot a v 


,1. .u, 111, aim « >) ** j ^3Tvf T rf r*/-^ 1 ■ :■ ^ 

lP^Hw:»fl 5a 


tf^.YCTTOlli .ft 

K{|ftito t' w .froumiKJiTi 

-frrhft ^^.^^ ^Mi^iUiaLMyift^^be 

f places thole * weifchi was ,secte*di 

iM wits' to re^lm ^^hi^hii- 

.twW*.lwsr'|P wmte • 

^f(t^ue .fkceaesttn,; w; finwlj Wifi** was 
Jkepti 'io ’that every dpnht«>n*ttW ler such 
Mil' f#* frfotitetf ^ore 

' . '‘’i;'"' 1 / .. 

.silver pr^entp ^hl#, 

4 discovered,. maji hence be»ub9fti»8‘d$6r^ 
^cteotmted f«r^ hut it; *••■»<* so; day An 
'fltsckwtO What'pdYpattt to was InternM 
[W/'aR^y' ^ la^ .^orfmsmt Of fcotk&i 

.Irti-W tik 

M »ijt»enOt century,; wVifb wwfwmMf 
y tier fpftund* . most.- cawrf^y,p#ckfliiaAu* 
bo4r,’ ' ftrufthe eotiWirts of wWeh,' thesHae^- 
^Uihe Ihlhgihdtion bt a prize-^f^^ad 

;.w&. ..." . .'^.i ....’, ^i--. 

. ,„Se*HSdr * dw KWW PWWwAl wf<w»‘ 

bringing -to accounts to Kandy. of .tbp ten- 
• ewfety of tooheyeud jewo^^ aad the 

• to;/;;.'^Qo* 

.ihfiaiir rtdtraofcliwiryu^oincideawe oifijtir- 
• ©Anstniaewi' they were taken 0n4hte*ame 

* '••> *?''' \/; 

’ the ^c^;4^e $> j$Hg& 

j»arei;tiigt% ^r cpmW M* halt, 

each M4iewb'UnfrhqueDUy. Been in ^>og- 


edfiDvrasue^ovOT^ 4s ^iittugs^mW 
tbyfr, i^uedhiPite^efda j^ww^huiiH 
<i*y tffir’siie'pewls a ! 8tfir«« atattofli 

lTriwfcr.j“.fti«^w? wvfKmm. 
BfiraW# 4*W«»i Mfl,l>v^WWrt»Wr»ft 
whotatacompotted hy. i U p wnd sW r &^UtUWtf 
tt, ‘Huaihefi roftSWi chtyMa] JWfiisb W«< 
tTittt’Mff ifp#' aitJwta^eV* 

aW.Wtffi# 

AbfttflPuW .r' *v. t uto J .nM 

,/JFhfc seat,, inside*, the mrofc.rOlri.’ht# 
wajupuhe back/t* (ortatherw^ 1M 
te'd*$eA»W 

#*.*»<, was* ■») A.fSr# 

hreateh, ft»d two jfcjft and 
the. top is criffli^ailfcTwwkedwiSl^nWv; 
a moulding of cut ehryitala 1 runs around. 
A sides of it. toea&^ichr *» 4Wft% 

JN^-V )^0 he 

stpdde^itUjfi^ wee- 
itbyat* and otayslrts- .. .r* .* > * *> * 

J U ^hould be obeeaored, that thfi.throne 
behind is covered WWl fiuely^Wtottght 

e«W4SW?!»ftf 

moon 

and *»wer sun 

flowed «i<* jI »tiT .<v> t 

- * The. iscBptrfcwaM da*n<^i»#^wlth a 
gOld 

oT ' 

onJ ffrnv p'Uioai^ 

The rejnark, n ere 

hMta.ijatutrte. byrWriMrenie 




.ftthBca^ihhhafi»|ui«ite .%as^n«Hi*^'Of#- taihe^BtthWite 
wxMlhhipsOf>WM^4Wui4|60niilt^ the feJitW-Ol 

b&tttie& 1 atMfttbyW^1«h‘ ^w^fcR 

llcfi-, as8UM'Ui.L ^UUKu vlu; _ /i IrtL JLnULifi 


.■ mm m?' w^wmw'iywv ^ 

h* fcfioliy^unj 

The tfcoat prominent an 

turf^a»itW#^wrteitflk), akhtMgcid^i 


tem oft 
bom to 


w^mturo^di , 

taf 

; (UMftoNriii* 



iauii*«l&rtWknv > at “tiftr oGoverawajt- 


MwPWHB 

jRwiutoiHS fcft"J<ta iwya»> *“»•£» 

Wim»ta9*«Mgt^ : Jmtgejrnofithe'S^ 
prtwe iCourt t urW* »*iy,©f',th*r J tfl'H 

vui'.Wm {Vfr*x*‘% thcl’rcwleWf 

nSRSRDft 

Mrs. Edmonstone, Mrs. Middlfctfttf, 
MtfcjBlfeiiV airs.* HaWkto*,, M ot. Udhy, 
bad: lewarnt Other- ladje* M 
^vwofed 


aispawwoira — * 

ab$;*toW'ttetf«Fth8 fofcowing of dpr sswfi 

t »IL‘ *Iiv " ill iFtwr^wm ’ 'iif>Iu«»oj <.» 

* “ aeretfas a sci£ht^> u>e knd^leng^ cff 

• ' vr ft; ^^TsW’ Wf JrMi&a Vn*M 

<c is not of more (fcfitettfc Mtainfmeitt 
- -fMthbif «hai of. tke^oeramy -of -Ertro- 

, »• . * *.\ !u. ,•'•-! 



gvn«viau* * #***m«..*'* 

Position. — (< The knowledge of-fewtth 

t*“ «wlr*f its 
" Suction to t>n#nA( l 4 ir 


ir. n* iuuri»T# * 

niS&riffif?' '' 1 ttWorw*/<»lws' ! 

•f<A aedktiatioH WSUBBkritibTiMr.Mai- 
riaafaten, on the following subject* ? nnhj 
is .more probable that a. 

,W it now odsw. is 
r mixture of 8< 


•• mi xi me of sevdr4l 

formed fntb otel ttgWfe, 
rtf WftfcitKHtWieh iti mtoeA totfttm- 
\’)i >}' «“ 'aws ®ddb brti&oial Ifihuttuifv. it 
:«.fstanM{MM» aboriginal toagWe” 

jm V - « * I ! ...MW.V 1 A/\U«Ulifa /1 

Al. 

sente! to, me nunoraoicuicm-ung 

xWrtBte rt&WMW of me ‘dolled, 'vflSo 

Wete fell titled' to receive : degreei -Of honor, 
or , other honorary* [reward®* * adj.udgqd to 
tbjtm^t the public examination* of the 

ym y««: i « iTO 

at the examination h^fd r ^n Jurie, had 
8§eh’ fbuud' qualified' td enter Ujiurt the 
mkt&rrtee; by their pthfidericy In' two 
Wiinore'langnhgfai, smtHmd donseqveotly 
obtained ,t»erWi«won to. quit the college. 
Jhe W^t r^ad ibe, certificate? grant- 

specifying the extent of his progress in 
'M h*smibttHtudtefe bf the cdlUsge/and 
thfe gebewMenifrof hi* conduct. ■' 

':Wh«n th» certificate had been ; read, 
the actmg^witflt pye^nfe^ ,.to rah #u* 
dent, entitled, to. receive a degree o^ now* 
the ulti'ai difiToifiia, ' ihkrltted'dh Y&Idfo, 
arittautfd sanftttiue ekpiWed the #«te- 
Mfetidn Whfchhefelt id coWttrtH* ft/ 
-r^rtie prteerand medals whiclehad. been 

^ 1*5 "!'$J* 2 ±£ 2 i 


Vt S rT ^^ Vi ^ M»cBag»r*^ 


Sespbtyruh, . , * 7 »* rv: 

ftrorOwWtent, Uteufcfl.^ayWx 

SSffl 5 aSO |, *..r 

t^tbe 

r that "a 

^ s?f teiowludgr of imow kn^eaih^ 

iiHWaaghl^ 

’RnV«M«Mi^ BfflL Wthspfe. • ■• 

Moderator, *' Capt^TlO'ayior. 
Asiatic Jaunt*— No. U. 


«ia the fonowlng aisCpurse : ■’ 

- ^WritrnMW* W***' CSlUfe- of ml 
prtMam>~l to*& Vdhson id 1 ind*%e the 
bode thntthestateof ^blicti&fra 
have admitted, the jetur*,of f tbe lllufttff- 
rv^lpOTAtothe nresiden- 


ant nrnenou ui »»«> v»w «™«r» 

fit presiding at the ^muMf'diiptrtWOns 
in the orieiuid lwiiage^ .fon^r^ 
■grees of lt«H« 

aian »amw <" 

transactions of the cQDPqgr Hhe 

ic 4 r:«wmq : oh smTT 

pressiou and efficiencyvhich the penPP 11 ’* 
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anod of this ' i4ertv6i'^fh 

thjrxtatiow' am* ‘ authority p tHenemintort 
rank and talents of h&efoellbuey tbtfVrtb 
tory 1 I>iv«fl4esitWisof postpoWiti# Wic |ie- 
tilqdiofilheidiYptttdticini with 'A PidWto 
awttrni tayoutriie grarifictdiou and adtat*i4 
tage of his personal su^fihte^nwf. 1 1 
^hMlHibtwdsHipi, 1, ImweMer,’ deehhhg the 
C&»liast>pract>i£ub>e entrance of rhfe'quMi- 
fied: students [Upon thetduties of fhe putU 
hdi smr«iec,Jta he an object oflthpOrt** 
aucgp. wag" phased to delegate to me the 
Officer of presiding at this assembly of the 
collegd. > i * ’ *■ s 11 1 

v (iMiiH«ring' had the satisfaction Of testi- 
fying! the ability, of the disputants, • and 
^distinguishing conspicuous deswrty by 
tjhel distribution of degrees of honor, 
priaps, and medals of merit; T proceed 
to fulfil the remaining obligation of my 
delegated duty* ■ ■ ( - 1 ‘ 

r*V Tlie. right honorable Che Visitor,' in 
bin discourse at the last annual disputa- 
tious adverted to the superiority which, 
(xJiripftred with other! years* had 1 distill- 
guiahed 1 the t result of the studies of the 
collage-during-tiie providing year; 1 in tho 1 
Utttobdr T<sf students emitieptly qualified ; 
in the degree of proficiency and the rapi- 
m of acquirement* displayed by them; 
smdiinithe .mafiy extraordinary instanced 
gf, Snfliridual’ inetili 

)*W From the Varieties of disposition and 
character* the changes in the number of 
the students attached to the college, and 
tjwe contingencies whkh retard or accele- 
rate ,thh progress of study, considerable 
fluctuations may appear in the compare* 
twe reportsof different years, without in 
a®y degree affecting the credit of the col- 
lege! But,: when the result of the labors 
pf tuny one year shall exhibit a proportion 
of , (qualified- ahd distinguished studentB, 
esUhor .superior or equal to that of the 
mast flkrarishlng period of the institution, 
weicaoiiot jufltiy withhold the acknow- 
ledgment -that, the powers apd nctivkybf 
tho institution* the general assiduity thud 
attantidfe of rtlie- students^ to say the 
leasts >have- not deteriorated. 

'SA ft I* therefore highly satisfactory to 
fufedV - that » the product of combined tui- 
tion Attd. study dimug the past year, will 
maintain a 1 creditable comparison with 
the preeminence of the year preceding. 

l f ;Tht> iiuimbet- of ‘ students declared 
qualified; by proficiency in two languages, 
toeutor ou the duties of the public ser- 
vice,^ nineteen,;! which number exceeds 
tliftt of, ,tlie -former year by one. Of this 
number* one- student m. repotted to have 
acquired a* high degree i of ) proficiency in 
not less -than fcurlangca^esh nnA nicoiD- 
patoobtknoiirtfidgie.iofi a flfthu j Four -gen- 
tlemetShate acqUired high' proficiency in 
one language* find h competent kntwJedge 
of a seooinL(|no<i^lAaireiMkii ggiift»idm^ i 
a oolftpeieiitKiWwdedge of two hnguages. 
(< The numbed of military students 


Who h*ye been reported Wftffly<qUtatofod 

in; Uwlahgdaghs tadgln In 
fOtirruArbeoof tofolbW' Have 1 iftetotdWfct. 
gVce^ o# honour Irttwo 
the' fourth -in <jhe. • >Thesb> p ad^dWttm 
number bf civil jsfodbtitsl; “forth 

ahaggt^gaie of twontyuthm, 

respfcoilvoiyi 1 1 > ' !' 1 - ■" ^ »- '"-i'STjnm 

i “The number df the degrees 
which haut ithte yehr beem awarded; 'for 
high proficibneyy id fourteen: l Ofl the&F; 
an ; equal number belongs to We dhll’hdfl 
totiie military class! 1 - 1 •’ m. ; cu.m* 
M The de^s bf lionoumflfertMTfile 
the last disputationy 'amjwtot^rlto tw^fity ‘ 
of which thirteen were obtained by Wife 
tary students. ” * nodw 

“ But this dimitnttloh tff tl^hWltiWy 
of the degrees of honour 'cofrfbktdl' 
military students, reflects ltOt'thtfifligMk 
e9t discredit either on them , or ii ori‘ 1 tlte 
institution, —since it is fully awmttft't&f 
for by the removal of iiearly th^'#hdlfe ) df 
that class, whom the duties of'thei^pwu 
fesBion railed 1 into the field in thfc r^rftif 
of January. The mimber of tHeMgwe# 
of honour acquired by the ciVil Btudbfttd; 
equals that of tlie past year, 1 with' thlh 
difference however, that two of'tWttff 
have been awarded to a gentleman whdKe 1 
extraordinary acquirements have'll#ft< 
origin in the literary establishment; of fi* 
sister fHXsidencyi . ' . v 1 f • 

“ The reiuit of the labours of thh past 
year, in one rfespect, exhibits tt'tleci^eif 
superiority over thotse of the year ; pret)ed- 
ing. The medals of inf^rit; fbr dili^nt 
application and 1 rapid: progress;* awarded 
at the public examlttatioh of Jufifc 1^<5, 
were, to civil students, twenty y military, 
one. The number of medals of imMt ad- 
judged at the exaimhatiou -of Bbc* 1 
was,t» civil students nine; mi-litaryjitni ; 
making an aggregate of forty fn thdi past 
twelve months;* , ’• it A ^ 

u The medals of merit adjugbd 1 to bdBi 
classes, on account of 6be yfi hr prededkt^! 
did not exceod scvetttoett. '-uThls-ls- *»!«£.- 
tisfactory demons t rat ion df ' improved 
siduity in the collective bb(ly>of tlwosto- 
dents, the fruits of whidt we may edpeof 
to see in maturity at the next annivefreatyv 
“ TJae number of medals awarde«Mn, 
the past year, for wilting the Qridntftl' 
characters, is four* These havenibeW 
obtained by two students of the mlU*, 
tary clans ; viz. Lieutenants John OslMtfip 
Beckett, and John Honry Bagtoold, in the 
Persian and N agree character. Although 
no civil i students have this year be*?& 
deemed entitled to the medal alicwcd by 
the 23d statute, for meritorioux baud- 
writing, one pf those now , leaving the 
coiiege (Mr* CudbUrt Tiiornhill Olas4 
receired «edala for .both Tecsia&'afid 
N agree- writili g at the a»iminatit*i of Jtfoe 
1814 ; and l i*n h^piy to ioam*th|fcti!te 
art has not been neglected by other' t cWl 
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flrrityigi , ip d#e (Character efglihQilftftgittgftf 
Ufpiqh, l*ww &twltfd $ « and « have, Mt 
t^c^^giree fall in# [s tort only 

#f j tbph^gpfillepcw jfor whicbiaU honorary 

rf§t*feH$b#<f> idhcannot 
tftftifttPQngJy ^^am^nend *«*, wwfornai air 
tept^floAh^ubjeeNi lAifoaUfcy ^ vwri* 
ting the languages of their counOryykn tlf^ir 
jyppeyjqUarap^i. wtlhbe found udl only 
q&r^^wngeiMettt, but rhigidjr f unportr 
^iii^hp praetiwoof, it Materially pro* 
qi^wal bftO^edgOiO^t the,, km- 
guage; an accurate orthography tfSaentiaUy 
to^athBOUiit.jitand-J tm<l not add that 
iq ; ,$hfc various departments of , the public 
acrwe»t mmmm may frequently arise, 
when the agency of an amanuensis would 
jwmtaot iatotfests to hazard ; or 
1& t#WW»«a;if his, services could not he 
dispqttsedf with, might impede the progress 
qtfljthfl most .urgent concewns of the state. 
Tb^OpflridnrAtioina* combined with, the 
q^trqprdiuaff’y fact,! that before the insti- 
tqtjqn, of i the college, scarcely any indi- 
y\m*i& throughout the whole of the Ho- 
BQUiafdo, Company’s service, were capable 
of »wiitiitg> the Oriental characters, sUg- 
expediency of encouraging the 
^Cftmipition of this art, by conferring, for* 
uffilffr* pecuniary, and, now an honorary 
reward, qu those who, should successfully 
prosecute the attainment of it* 

“ The civil students who have been re- 
po/ted entitled to degrees of honour, for 
high proficiency in the past year, are 
Mr, William Hay Macnaghten, 

AUn Abercromby Dick, 

TW Hojiorable Richard Cavendish, 

Mr. William Monckton. 

S\ The military students, are 
ifoient, -Taylor of the Bombay estab. 
:Liefut„ fcjackc, of the Madras estab. 
Licqt. -Bagnald and Lieut. Beckett, of 
- ..qthQ^fttahUshmentof Bengal. 

“ Mr. Macnaghten, who entered the 
college ift Qotobec last, having been trans- 
ferred from i the Military service on the 
estgbiishmetlli of Fort St. George, to the 
civil senvinp) of* Bengal, had studied the 
Persian i and- Hihdoastdnee languages in 
the-Qriental Seminary df the former pre* 
sidency^ with eminent success. His im- 
provement in these languages, since he 
has. been attached to the College of Fort 
William^ has corresponded with the ra- 
pidity of his anterior progress ; but the 
application bestowed by him on the lan- 
guages Which, he bad already acquired, 
hist not prevented Mr. Macn aghten from 
adding to his attainments, a high degree 
oftotottcieticy, in Arabic and Bengalee, 
axldii» considerable knowledge of the 
Ihltislndt;} thus exhibiting the unprece- 
dfcnttdtinitdneeof high proficiency in ferttr 
ltagnagta^i atd a competent knowledge of 
a)ififUiD (Degrees) > of honors have conse- 
q«t*htiffbean«oaaferreddmWf. Macnagh- 
t^ fos 'his distinguished proficiency in 


Anabip^7Pensian*(Hindo«)Ianecv and Bm 
gufctfip andia m/edeLotfi merit fur hiorapid 
progress iu SnnskrUw l t.- hm. fii* 
Maenagjiitfiv -waft Also declared 
entitled toainsedalof mfrllfon bin 1 rapid 
proficiency in. A r uhic, I ft t , tb e e.xam i nat ioa 
of December tlBUc- i- . . i <-j ml to •>«■». t 
V Although this, -college- limteti divide 
with; > the sister institution of thet-ootet, 
the , credit of producing acquirements -so 
multifarious and extensive,- it isntrfrthd 
lets Incumbent on, me -to heptow// adjust 
measure of applause on tht-Asaidditpaftd 
ability which Mr. Macnaghten hgsllso 
eminently displayed. Mr* Macnaghten, 
however, has to anticipate the fiir nwq 
valuable approbation of hifv tixoflUdndy 
the Visitor, to whom it will be my-duty 
to communicate the reports of the- pros 
fessor-s and examiners* , - itlut • ; 

“ Mr. Dick, who entered the eolldgfc 
in November 1814*. has obtained n^de^Tee 
of ho-nor far high proficiency in the -Hind 
doostanee language, and at, the mtamhsau 
tionof December 1814, received medals- 
of merit in that language and toPtosfoi>, r 
1 need not add, that this extent of ncipiiWew 
ment is highly creditable- to Mr.- Diok’s- 
i ndus try ana tsdente. • < - » > ■» i,( m 

ii The same encomium is dw to fto 1 
Honorable Richard Gaveudish, itlioalso 
entered the college in, November 1 11813; 
aiid has gained a degree of' honor -id the 
Bengalee language, with a medal- ofmek* 
l it in the Persian language; • < l 

« Mr. William Monckton, who*onty' 
commenced his studies *n the collfegedir 
the rpontli of December last, has beerit 
judged entitled to a degree of honor >Mi 
the Bengalee language, and to medals <o$ 
merit in the Persian and Suuskriu- This* 
college has affowied few instances of ,oqudl> 
rapidity of acquirement. ‘ l lamofatthab' 
the absence of Mr* M onc kton^owaccoiln# 
of indisposition, partly! atfributattlo to> 
excess of study, deprives rtieptf the<gra» 
tification of personally eipresSing tOMhita- 
the. high sense I eotertaih of- his merits^i' 
<* Lieut. Robert Taylor of the Bombay 
establishment, who became attached to* 
this institution in November 1B13>' has 
added to his anterior skill in thfl'-caltaw* 
quial language of Persia, a classical know* 1 
ledge which has entitled him to s ddgreflj 
of honor* and he has also successfully 
prosecuted the study of -the* lArabid lan- 
guage; for his proficiency jjv wttkh^aL 
medal ot merit has been awarded toft^m* 
Lieut* Hacke of the' eAabURhinpnt 
of Fort St. George, whoi entofed'thbCbld' 
lege of Fort William dttiNovember>Hl8y 
has obtained -degree* of> hbnduf IwiUp^ 
doostaneei and- Pcrsianl^nB -haVfefcgileigii 
pleasure id citdtt^ thOof<Jllb«dl•gndldtM>to , 
a hie tesiimong bfimte bodhpioertCi4fi^m , i‘ 
o& der 1 ," bT'J theit^ting (Pbofc| 8 Wogr;f I mv 
Persian iaugiiagey ’in^WsbPto^^« t 
close of ttioWt term' 

« lsacke entered the colleg^ 
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: aMBin ?kw“«, w< 

“ , The same observation k # s-Xrffjtjambfetf'ttrtfi 

to tirat JwKvVP m B , K as ” r 


H muwffiMMvv 

coinoO Lote* 




auu i ciniu-ii. rprWi 


II , dUUlVlUiliM 'V k T lw J ' 




10 Y& ,, tMt - fia 1 ~ . ‘ Y \ V. 

«*s^s 

iw IWrtEy rw 'M' ^^^‘of^heikctei* istim&» 

yXjeaV Beckett fud&fi% 

cl pa £ tiw collie in J uty. i°! Jffi *- J aMffterf Wfo&mti&ioK W 

pups ffi&tas 
W?siaw*g^ whdttxsmi 
teggyg fe fe mm^xsssi 

proficiency in Persian ahd ■> J«o Wim tHt y rfMitdgfttf pirbflHeudV 

obtained a m e<!at ,of ljtcrit , for tamtl P. - „ VfXh ^ ^Jtfiges. ! ' 'PbiS advani 

Sclencyiu the Brnj Wt#Jh .*>**■ by># ft 

iip ! tn« 

^KS 4 5 r. ??* z2*zw 


miULU UIVi . , U -- . . 

nor on *hc present OCcasjnn, and #QtiM 

liatfebeenhigmy elaksed ’ fy th^^kcale of 

whose promise career ^ai uMiapmly 
bee* arrested by the hand of dfeatb. .the 
late Ensifcri ^talkaVt exhil/itted i ;dttthr- 
gnistied 'example bf iflerftoriotis and suc- 
cessful assiduity in the stUdyof the ;Per- 
sian and Hin.4<Jj»tanfee •JantogW. ’ Tne 
glory which, attaches t6 tfiVtdbftrijiT f 
those who have Mflfcbt fcnfl.fHflto W tftb r 
country’s c^Us^s jnu6t n b w '^ < Jx)^ 
of those dMitetionS to ‘wHidH thdt' la- 
nfdhted ofrfxr Would 


LtieUl. W«IVP» TY twuooy .^ v^-, 

pprtuuity of \k)n$ a candidate tor adftgm 
of honor* At the exkrmnntiqn of Heee, ta- 
bor 18 14 hy, severe illness, *h}ch 
rendered him,tycapa})j[? oT resuming f tjic 
exercise pf lps professional cluti^fj in the 
field; buit has admitted o/ his undertdifiag 
gratuitoUfSly the instruction of , a clask in 
Persian, under the acting pro lessor , 1513 - 
jor Weston, , -, j r 

^UeutY Qoulthard’s satisfactory exe- 
cution of this difty is thp strongest attes- 
tation of his prpneiency ih the Persian 

^f^iddition to the students already 
specified, those to whom medals of merit 
have, heeh awarded, citfier at the public 
ex am ination held ip December, or at the 
f^td exan w'-ti 0 '} hi *?, ulle n are as foHpvys. 


^ r * ivil students. ... mented ogvser.wouia " aYt 

m* T^tor, p^iaa W #4V- 


' tance. , j..* ' ^ 

Robert Creighton, Hiudoostauce and neii- 

l^avl'^Carmicliael Smyili, Persian and 

N^lKkTsw& Persian ai)d Bengalee. 

, TiTainas Ileibwt' M^ck, Persian anil 
33injloo9tane^, ( ‘ , ,! u 

^|||c,% l ^ 1 aqd Pifsihn. . 


avj t- *.vw~*r, 




that several of tfie milifafy P^ e 
prosecuted vH.tfi stre?eS%Wdy ©r^e 

Price. Thd Htndee; bf Which the;Bruj 
U’liak,ha, or ( Unguage 6f ;thb tmhbfy 






LieuV' J^Bedferd, : 'fiindodstanee and 
Persian. 


, ty dialecy, 

same fennWtb the nMrtf inhddyta- 
nee, that the Saxon of the 11th 0t ^2th 
century 'heart to the Knklish hf thfcmrc 
gent. day,,. The, Hinder,' 
stituter afthls htotoOnr tlie trafo 

g P a° D ^rn®f ? r 

degreesjof.mpdific^Ujn^ 

L fuW wWth4“Ai«l«c'^ 

^id tA ^eriniDate w be’Mp 


* The territory of Bnu, the »ce»n 
Iou« exploit* of Krhhnu, na» been call 
dia of India. It* capital wo* Muttra 


agawffl Sg 

fhan ijie studfy^o? ^w^ngto^axon ^,,tb 
b^waesi^iwttant eyen «Wsary,tO 

aw ^. tA.TOipWan ex- 

VmiKftint^rcparse TOd, ,RemW comjnn-, 
•t'VWjW ,W> 

swce,,^pa^:» l^.pportjopof the 
h^it /W a dialect of which the Hmd^e 
gWgS^hotfWb.ecomearaor?, general ob- 

Hwate- 

declk< i qualified * by, tUptr prpficjiejicy in 

jm w< r'rWte tyanteron the 

' ie^vice f 


fcy? wm esanunfttipn, . * t ' 

' , 2^ 4i>erprou^by 0jpk, 1st m Bmdoos- 

tanee, 2d in Persian. ,,’.... . 

3, { ;rhp t «pn,,mch^p ( a^dwh, 1 1st it 
^ 4th m Persia- 


Bengalee, attpc exauunapon m 
Ser last.,, He was preyed by severe iU- 
•j\esa firpipi attending the lp-tc exatnination, 
hut hps since been exhumed Ip Persian, 
and is stated by, the exapnhers to have 
performed His excises in,?uch a manner, 
as ^cN^ld have entitled h)ra to be placed 
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tfewwwf* 

pa^dD^ 5th in Bengalee, 10th 

} iWishei, ,^ ihPersian, 9tli 

In HipdQOStsnee, 

,13,, Ar;cn, Murray, 4th in Bengalee, 5th 

!"|T&y .»»% 8th Jb Hindoos ta- 

AJpS® ^'9 V* 

in Pbr^iap, * , 


l nave aireauY utiu wcwsjyn vu. mm- 

=^!asjaiffl| 

Messrs! NfWtt kod IsiHtf entefbd tffe 
lege in AugSt M' jeii. wAwm 
Carmichael Smyth, Maddbck ^d lDte;* 
SSberTandM). Nathattiet^ttiTth in 
jafiu&w last. Thw attainment! of $ w 
gree of proficiency in twd IangUa^Ca 'fcufa 
ficient to qualify them fbr the 6 ii!Wlc*tt 0 td 
vice, within periods Of timO so Hihftwh 
mdst be deemed highly creditable to theft 
industry and tajents. ' V 

“ According to the 19th statute. Which 
was promulgated In the thnntn of'Jfily 
1814, a competent knowledge Of thffe 1 Per- 
sian language. In. addition either’ to Hin- 
doOStanee pr Bengalee^ is rAfuhdW, ‘tj> 
qualify a Student for the bUtmfc kemre, 
Mr. RbbeH Cf elghldh 1 , 'therefore, althopgb 
reported Ouallfled in the HinqOdstanCb 
and Bengalee languages, and 'to* have W- 


iiners iu uic ^u* citwa ui mm/ »»«- 
gnage! ehuld fidf, u tifidOr the letter ’of the 
sttlut^lbe reported qualified fortHephb* 
lie service. In consideration, OoWtevliV, 
of Vhfe' ^feeVaV Oiftent Of Mi*. CVefghton’s 
acquirements,' and of hlshaVing nifidO 
considerable ' progress in thePertlan'Uh- 
guage, such as, with his proved habits' Of 
diligent Stiidy,' may be expected 5 to lead 
to a ‘competent knowledge of It, ih addi- 
tion to ms qualification ip two ottibr lan- 
guages, the cOllCge council l harve‘VeC0itf- 
Mnded iti his favour, 1 au exemption frOth 
the strict operation' of the rale, and his 
iiainO» accordingly added to the nttfllWr 
of those permitted to enter Upon the dub- 
fitfteWce. As Mr. Cfeightbri h^'bCdn 
attached to the college since OctobCV c[nljr, 
his attaifihieiitt must’ be considered ex- 
tremely creditable to his diligen^’ mjd 
abilities. ' ’ 

“ With sincere reluctance, and with 
deep COricern, t now proceed tb pemhn 
the painful butth’e indispensable dtity *of 
- a j Wn^tWi’ ^hpse 

JthSn 

-jwKh 

'Se'bfih- 


Oiuuuiio ,, r V T J. 

to disregard trie solemn ' 
was last year given to tmn 
est authority troth this cW« 
the salutary admOhitlbhi Which 

repeatedly feceiv'ed frdto AWr il 

superiors ihuie collefie. 
ance in a syaKWof gtaUtt.Wj'il 

as with their own Crcaft sum iuwiob^ 
finally imposed upon go^erimlent ihe ae- 
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cessity of subjecting them tj 
dt thfc 33d aqd 



chtel thftt Wrtdttta! 


m 

be r Hie cfetftifiri cbh^qbiende' 1 bf ! conWrtnCd 
iSttbowdutt br systematiteiibtftect bfstudy, 
at«' 1<11AV » a- : CM1 ^tdcfeittf stf ' ycmovcd, 

* ^ftaH'W'tdiWidfertd^'^di^iii^iflcd We if- 
4 Vattt w tiib'C^p^yrViot'aiiHbib of 
c being promoted in the public se^ifce, 

otfVertttpig an allowance ceding 

* Wirefe hundred rupees' per hieiifcfcftu un- 
‘vtfl to shall have proved, to the satfsfpc- 
<M tioto ! Of government, an amend mbht of 

* 'hdndtict, and qualification for the public 
4 service by an examination at the College 
‘•o^Fbrt William ; or should any circym- 
‘ stance prevent this, by an examination 

* before such persons as may be selected 
‘ and Appointed by government for that 
4 purpose **- — With a farther provision , 
‘ that the disqualified civil servants of the 

* Company who may fall within this rule, 
‘ shall be placed under the judges^ collec- 
‘ tors, or other public officers at spine 
‘ station out of Calcutta, and shall re- 

* dihiW there until they apply for pass 
4 arid the requisite examination.* 

i4( The Right Honorable the Visitor, 
in 'the discourse Which he delivered ori 
the last anniversary, intimated that the 
college council had reported to him the 
name# of fire students, who did not ap- 
pear 1 to have availed themselves , of the 
means of instruction afforded' by the in- 
stitution ; that they had not onjy failed 
to qualify themselves in two languages, as 
prescribed by the college rules, but, after 
a period of nearly three years, could not 
be considered as conversant in even one 
of' the' native languages. — His lordship 
added, that considerations connected with 
the recency of the rule prescribing the 
penalty of misconduct or inattention, had 
alone’ withheld him from removing those 
gentlemen from an institution, of .the 
benefits of Which they appeared so insen- 
sible i and he concluded by expressiiW a 
hope, that those five students would make 
such'uso df the respite they had ghihed. 
as wdtild render it unnecessary to visit 
them With the severity Which (his lordship 
observed)' would unavoidably await them, 
if at’ tt' 1 succeeding' annual examination, 
they fffiduld Still found disqualified ; 
and Wttsting that they were still suscep- 
tibld'Nbf the benefits which might bq 
rived fVOth’ic'^pffable and salutary admo- 
that bV their assiduity, they 
woWWfcdir their discreditable neglect, 
hiS'lfcfaflbljh indulgently refrained from 
naming ■ 

^ / '0f’th^e five StUdOpts, ptie only has 
ultfthattJJ hte thduced ,tQ #tCnd to the 
WktWid^’ ivhkljf !noy r repoivp' 1 


exammaiion, to report tae ronner miscon- 
duct and neglect of the remaining four to be 


fonti- 

really 

J] JPWW iyqdeftfStW^-fUWW^ 
adaedanitlr, to whom, pmpfWb* 

the 

college ; upfp^p^y, , .aflwfid. ju 

vajh., , , (1lJ J ,t nj r ,lt ✓ !> 

“ 1 now ^0 f sV;e)dc(gpt)y ^fora^^e 
duty, of pr9cf^ns 1 thp { ^n)^,P(f,% In- 
dents wljQ' Mve^ust .qnhWftMy. 
themselves i,o thepenaJtiqx pfc Jbe^ajUifp. 
They are Mr, Winia^MTplI^ .,! 

, Mr. Wuli^p.^cie^ ), , nljJll 
Mr, James, Dqwqty. nn, 
Mr. Win. A* C- .Plpwdpfb, mb 
Mr. Robert WalWr ,n nub 
“ I qni authorised to declare, ttoffriftc 
prescribed penalties wpl be. 
tained, with regard to, these geutLcmi8P» 
and will he punctually enforced on, pvqyy 
future occasion of similar misfiondwt,and 
neglect of study. , rv h f 

“ I am concerned to find, tV at < among 
the civil students remaining iqjjmi col- 
lege, there are yet a few, who systemati- 
cally absent themselves from the lectures 
of the professors, and manifest 
tremc degree of inattention to their 
studies. ■. , , 

1 sincerely believe, that tbia/disregard 
of pub|ic obligations may be exclusively, 
ascribed to the absence of that reflection 
and sobriety of mind, which, are some- 
times overpowered, without bqing dev 
stroyed, by the influence of youthful spif 
rits and the , attractions qf amuscnieut- 
and society ; for, | will not Stupposeftflesq-i 
gentlemen to be devoid of.tbat- ‘ 

abjq pride o,f character, which, , jCovwts, 
reputation and^mot brpo,k disgriwe- < h ; 
wfllnot impute ; fa them the lmudUating,; 
apathy, thty can regard^ witlr cqual ifltb 
difference, the credit and reward jKhtok, 
diligence secures, and. the injwy,#ud 
gradation which persevering A^^’it 
infallibly produce. fhat 

they merely require to be iqd ipto reflocr 
tiou. The prinqiples offflmifi mfadSj.and!' 
the best feeling? pf their>e^u?W* will ndvor- 
cate tl^e cause, pf, d u ty- Their . principles 
will recognize^ the force of the .obligations 
which are berCj imposed upon them^wid 
will revylt at tjic , teodcaicy, of, establish- 
ed habits of-, idleness, *apd dissipation. 
Tbeir feelings will recaj. \o their -recoilr 
lection, the affectionate, ^icV?ty ofpansntp^ 
relatives, and friends, to whom Ijie, diflr 
tres? of a long, ^erbppp a4n4 ( BepW»- 
tiou, is rendered suppqrtgblp paly, byifhff 
hope, that the proiuisps. jrfxf^y JfuHfcl 
will be realized in t^p, m^tjpf^s 
duct and ^cpa^hd[caT^r,.joi; ( ^fi'iob* 
jects of iheur ^dent^ttwhq^VjR^pW ' 
prbsp^lty ^ J^ir towppWrW.hUW m • 
nor is their honpr^ whose f egyg<$tm£k 
is their digrace. -t 



1 Cofogr of Fort' 

■iw«f bariAortei 

... 

leiidy i tteM^«Mi 

fDWbWJhg Wdrdi’i 
■^‘^Ttsife fMpWcAiri 

<f tiMt W this ibVdfttiA’enV' al 




MfcM * lire 1 tmaupporfeci by 

4 ^I^cbk^^^r^’Th^mfee'ia the 

4 t&rtfby' 1 WiMbbi' ;#s‘ ' fifr' ‘ 'regards 1 the 
4 rising braiVrh' 1 cit tftte $£ryic&L thd cha- 
4 racters of the'tfaiirikritb' fcpn pest be as- 
4 certained, and hf \yhlbh. th<*ir preten- 
* sibftscdb’^t'Se ddjust^4 / : bh the con- 
4 duct and riharaeter’ ’teb’tefdfe of the 
4 WrtitfeVit itritolleg’d Witt depend the fa- 
4 -tVMiVhMWbY UrifaYbitrabl'e circumstances 
4 Ufldfet 5 Which Trte ptilrnd career will cotn- 
4 ’ibbhfcd’ aihd'thb greater 'bF 1 less Attep- 
<v Wni Wttrt Will lie' paid tb Ilia wishes Or 
4 his views.’ 1 

: )/ Wi th the exceptions hlrcadytiotlced, 
I-riwhftbpy to find, that the several pro- 
feSiiOWi report favourably of the attendance 
of thd students at lectures, and of their 
appKctitioh to study. 

f * I sfhfcerely regret that abf&ncC, occa- 
sioned by loss of health, has for sbfee 
time pastdbplrired the college of the ser- 
vices of Dr. LHimsderi, tpe efudltb pro- 
fessor of Arttblc and Persiap, and of Cabt, 
LoCKett, ’the Idarhed tfeeterary and ' exa- 
miner. "Their pikers hbWeri^r hive been 
ably supplied by Major WestOn, the ac- 
tihg’ professor Of Arabic arid Persian, aud 
by'Ca^f. Roebuck, the Officiating secre- 
taiy*fO"<hdeOliegfe Council, as well as one 
of 'the 1 public examiners ; While the du- 
ties antecedently performed by these 
gcntlbiheh; have been ' Undertaken and 
ably Msobargbd by Lieut. 'Cbulthard, as 
a&4tethttt' professor id the Persian lan- 
guage, 1 ' dnd MYl AtkidSon/ Id'the Station 
of^ssistawt'^kretiry andekaritfner, 
^To 1 *!^' ftyfor, the' dMngriiahed 
professor OF Hlnd^dktaUee!, hMto the 
Rev. 1 artdtetfrri&l'DrV Cabtyy'jitof&isor Of 
Sanskrit’ add Bengalee L , tO LiCUt. Martin 
aii^ipri^^the'dSsistiiht^rofeS^rS lb the 
Htedo09tutifec,"SuilSkritand Bengalee lan- 
guages* 'and generally to ' hi! the gentle-' 
men employed ih'ttie several dCpkrttpdnts 
of thd' OOllbge, 'F ihaVC' to'oflbr, bh' thd 
patk ’of 'the 1 llhtstriOas person agri' whom ! 
havd : fthe 1 hbnOur HH • represent On thiS Oc- 
casion, »afe ’WelF as on tnyoWfij the ac- 
knowindgnreht*s J, so iUStljy tffte' ‘for* thC 

Zealand ability With whfeb they hdve ful- 
filleti^theYimportatirdutlbs W tftteW fC$- 
pertHte rttfodtWh#, 1 ' dtWibg thC bast v6Ar! 

^om^oi^^f ■■ vwf wMaft 1 1 h w 
beWo^oBtOd^Ittnflng'h^iiHai W WarS, 
to tisA abkl;^e«dabM gAfeiftfou^ Wf- 
tioMiitfbttapfcighiyl FeapKwMle^feidbnt 
and members of the college cbhricil, Who 
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lijof nniH - yu - J*i- n * 

‘ bfV e '^T^W«P 

•iPfetefhwisn Mih 


i/P'W. ...... 

£ excised the imnortant, funcuons of *u- 
p y eriQ?|^!jeji?S‘ this f 

%. 'potubBlIe 'wt 
Mj^Stjjart caji, ijerjvt? m wld.itional ^O- 
nor , 6 -o'ra ( my . ^n 9 >y^nftnwnt§,ian 4 my 
applause ^ hnt to , me, it is equally, ,m 
hoppr ajnd a gratifieatiw> , ,to , hfi ithe' 
channel of conveying to them the expres- 
sion ,pf t 41 s excellency the vi^itprts^Uaprkp, 1 
for the contimtance* during the past year, 
of the same indefatigable attention tQ'the 
welfare and success of this establislunndt, ' 
which fyas annually entitled the president 
and members of the college council to ' 
the tribute pf public ackpowledgwesut,, : 

“ A description of- the man/ valuable 
literary works which, under th“ a,us pices 
of the college and patronage of gpV^pa- 
inent. have been cpmpleted during;,^' 
past year, or 9re now in progress will 
be annexed as an appendix to this ad- 
dress. If time were allowed me, I should , 
liayg #reat satisfaction in bestowing,’ i«r^ 
divjdually, on the leaned a^fhoxa* town 
pilers or editors^ the pneommm, which i iff i 
due to’ their talent^ apd indusf ry. Their, j 
names,' however, wilf pe Inserted in the.i 
list 1 pf ,tWr publications. 

<u ' Tp feat list will also, be added, a des- 
criptive enumeration of the literary worW t 
of the learned and industrious society 
missionaries residing at Seraiupore,, in-, 
eluding a statement of the translations of . . 
the scriptures in tire oriental languirge^ , 
the number of which, comprizing noth 
less fhau twenty-four languages of dialects^ < 
affords a surpriring example of diUgeucft 
and knowledge. 

44 I cannot in this occasion , avoid no- 
ticing ftlso that extraordinary effort of 
gehfufy, talent arid exertion manifested if* - 
the bqmptetion ancl publication of a RiSn . 
tort,' Grammar an,d dictionary of that in- f , 
trrbate arid complicated system of language 
thC CHihcse. The accomplishment of that, 
mo^t arduous -undertaking, a complete j ; 
Dictionary of the language of China,, must ; , 
certaihly be considered to constitute ;a- ; 
mcinOrable, epoch (p the progre^ pf phi-;, 
lolomcril science; apd the, formation npf ; 
the types by irieans of which thosOj ,, 
arO^iveh to the world, exhibits ^QQB^Of^ , 
tion of ingenuity, skfll, ffltu RpPTWng' .; 
toll of which there arc few exatymeSf,^,, ,, 
44 I have now .completed teejflywvir 

‘sorts, 

"S'SkBwR. ...... 

deration, aSd certainly no occasion more 



'CcOtfge of 1 Fort WtUicHh Fublie Bufutatiofl* 

suitable to &t rftoenMion ofjmeh » *Ui- T ^^Le’SHISViSSIS^S^ 
lion, can present h«M, than that on «» "T ! 
which we an this day assembled. X lunonobT " W,L 

-■W» M the jBcistenre of an opinion, 

purposes, is equally attainable in the dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of the pub- 
lic service, as at the CoBege of Fort Wip 
liam, and that consequently, the junior 
part of the Company’s servants we "^h- 
held, during a considerable P^ri^.^f 
time, from * ‘ 


L rBB * 


v. e-w-'- - 

ii^aredesti-^ rtaQOUSL ^Wv wn ^ ott ^ 


advantage. . . . . 

« The opinion is usually maintained 
by a reference to the times antecedent to 
the institution of the college. It i$k*r 
leged, that, under the pre-existing state 
of Oriental acquirements among the ser- 
vants of the Company, every branch of 

of success amply demonstrated by the 
history of those events and transactions 
which have raised the British empire in 
India to its present condition Cfr pre* 
eminence, and by the prosperity of Its 
internal administration, which, gene- 
rally speaking, hat been progressive, 
during those times, throughout the whole 
'adept vfonr Imflatt dominions,— Par- 
’ titular instances of more than ordinary 
acquirement, and the universality of fhe 
power and practice of persomd commu- 
nication and correspondence between the 
n&rmti Of the Company and the natives 
of the country* art* also referred to, in 
support of the opinion. }11 . 

“ But these admitted facts will not,, 
on examination, be found by any means 
conclusive, with respect to the position 
which they are adduced to maintain.-"** 
The advocates of that position must as- 
sume, either that the college has not the 
effect of augmenting the knowledge of the 
Oriental languages among the flervaalA,OL 
the Company beyond the degree attaina- 
ble, and actually attained antecedently 
to its institution, or that a general im- 
provement in this respect is nonpro- 
ductive of any material benefit in the 
administration of public affairs. It is 
necessary therefore, in the first instance, 
to meet those assumptions. 

** It may certainly be admitted, that, 
with the exception of some^«Kw4*ftWT 
instances of proficiency, referable to a 
combination of opportunity, talent, and 
exertion, the knowledge which the stu- 


Id mor e w mm mi u u nu i j — ; ■ - .T' 

eanot RMcadif b* «*!*<*** * 

wMqh 

fhrg no 

wumSrn rf tbt tmofOM IMP " n **' 

iWredwe, new ant only ha «*- 

S urf fhreirtogyjJ |»» •* , j**£ 

rer, tore, of their »,plicatioa 
purpose* of brew. Utmoure. j fw tbe 

joroximatton of 


approximation of the d^rew 
aid of arts, mi with a ?[ 

laws, religion, manners and habits. *a 
all these respects, ft is superftwjjto 
observe, the nations of 
late with one another, awl ceHietttwy 
differ in an extreme degree from w ha- 

native of Europe iu the acquisition of 
any of the eastern tongues. The En- 
glish student has not merely to learn the 
grammar and idiom of the language j— * 
he has to acquire new combinations of 
ideas : new modes of metaphor ; new 

SSiSfS’SlWPJSSS 


w U1UI UiKKUV VV * 

foreign dialects Of Ettfooe, *J'*J* kex * 
translation add transpo* Won <rf wnMs. 

“ It is therefore, vatbro a wty** °* 
surprise, that , at the period of qjdtt ng 
the college, the students gener^ly 4j0ujd 
have acquired the degree of proficiency 
which they are fauna to possess, m the 
several languages to whixfa tVy have de- 
voted their attention, than that they 
should leave it with a StOdkdf knowledge 
yet insufficient for all those practical pur- 
poses, to which, in ,the course <tf their 
public duties, they may have occasion to 
apply the powers of written or colloquial 

“'ifiii concession, however, will not 
authorise the inference, that the studies 
which confer a degree of knowledge in- 
sufficient for the practical purposes of pub- 
lic service, would be advantageously ex- 
changed for those employments to which 
the civil pptjvpnte of the Company were 
formerly appointed, on their arrival in 

*t The advantage which the atudept de- 
*iv<w from the tuition,. of the college a, 
the acquisition of an abundant stock ot 
fundamental knowledge 5 a knowledge ot 
the principles, construction, arid peculi- 
ar.!* i which he studies. 


npttxsM-1 'P^asa^ras; 


conferring «ft J raih ttoFtflWU tore of "TSTu- 

-TS^ntSSgSS&t' 

r^S5is!t. , s. , *K5 ss.*as”A-«“ 
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prosecuted under every circumstance of 
difficulty and disadvantage, had given to 
the public : nor in the capacity of native 
teachers to communicate the rules and 
principles, to explain the difficulties, and 
impart the genius of their respective lan- 
guages, eveu when the instructor and his 
pupil had the rare advantage of being mu- 
tually intelligible. 

“ The consequence was such as might 
be expected ; the industrious few, who 
had the patience to persevere in opposi- 
tion to these disadvantages, acquired, 
after a long and laborious application, a 
practical, but still an imperfect, use of 
the languages which they studied. They 
imbibed little knowledge of the principles 
and rules of grammatical construction ; 
and, the degree of practical skill which 
they ultimately attained, was rather the 
effect of persevering imitation, than the 
fruit of systematic study aided by the 
lights of philological science. The bulk of 
the Company’s servants were contented 
with the degrees of proficiency in the 
languages forming the medium of corres- 
pondence, of record and of oral commu- 
nication, which was attainable in the or- 
dinary intercourse with the natives of the 
country, and in the transaction of public 
business. 

“ In the College, the utmost facility 
is afforded, for the attainment of every 
language that can be required for the pur- 
poses of the public service, within the 
limits of • the territories, immediately 
subject to this presidency. The in- 
dustry and erudition of its professors, 
and others attached to the college, and 
the encouragement extended by a liberal 
government to the learned and the dili- 
gent, have supplied all the aid that can 
be derived from the labours of philology, 
and from the gradation and variety of 
classical works; and to these is super- 
added, the incalculable advantage of being 
enabled to prosecute the study of the lan- 
guages, under the personal guidance and 
instructions of learned European tutors. 

“ The elemental knowledge and prac- 
tical proficiency, which the junior ser- 
vants of the present day have thus the 
means of obtaining, by a short residence 
in the college, constitute a foundation, 
on which it is in the power of every indi- 
vidual to raise a noble superstructure. 
The materials are placed at his disposal ; 
he has acquired # the mode and the habit 
of combining them ; and when natural 
capacity is not deficient, the progress of 
improvement can only be lhnited by apa- 
thy or intention. 

“ For 'want of these advantages, the 
number of those who attained to auy de- 
gree of proficiency in the languages of 
India, antecedently to the institution of 
the college, was extremely confined. 

“ The language of Arabia, which cri- 
Ww so largely into the composition of 
Asiatic Joum*— No. Ii» 
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those two great organs of intercourse and 
communication, the Persian and the Hin- 
doostanee tongues, and forms the recep- 
tacle of the code of laws administered to. 
the millions whom we govern, and the 
Sanskrit, which enshrines the mythology, 
the history, and the law of the Hindoos, 
and claims the parentage of the nume- 
rous affiliated languages of the peninsula, 
could boast only of a few occasional vo- 
taries, who, by the light of genius and 
the aid of preserving industry, acquired' 
and infpartcd a knowledge of those lan- 
guages, and sowed the seeds of that learn- 
ing which, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, has been so success- 
full) cultivated, and so widely diffused. 

“ The proportion of the servants of 
the Company, who acquired a knowledge 
of the Persian language, was compara- 
tively inconsiderable, and the general 
standard of proficiency in that language 
was extremely low. Unaided by a Moon- 
shee, few were capable of executing even 
the ordinary business of translating from 
Persian into English, and still fewer were 
able to perform the converse of that ope- 
ration with any degree of grammatical 
correctness, without the same assistance! 

“ The nice and intricate rules, which 
govern the construction of the Hindoos- 
tanee language; the peculiarities which 
distinguish that laiurUagc ; the elegance, 
the variety and the power of which it is 
susceptible, were brought to light by the 
long and arduous labours of Dr. Gilchrist, 
who had the merit of exploring, by the 
mere force of genius and industry, the 
nature and conformation of that complex 
and intricate dialect. — The knowledge 
which, prior to that aera, the servants of 
the Company in general attained, of a 
language so extensive in its use and ap- 
plication, and so intimately connected, 
with every branch of the administration 
of this empire, naturally corresponded 
with the obscurity which prevailed, until 
dispelled by the philological labours of the 
author of the I-Iindoostanee giammar and 
dictionary, and by the progressive opera- 
tions of the college. Having no access to 
gramniatie.il instruction, nor even to books 
composed in the Hiudoostaucc language, —*■ 
.for of the latter none but a few poetical 
works were in existence, — the servants of 
the Company principally derived their 
acquaintance with that language from 
their intercourse with the natives, in the 
ordinary concerns of private life, and in 
the transaction of public affairs. 

“ It cannot be supposed that, by means 
such as these, an enlarged and accurate 
knowledge of the colloquial language of 
India could possibly be attained, and in 
fact, the number who possessed the power 
of maintaining a conversation in that 
language, with any degree of elegance or 
propriety, or even of expressing in ade- 
quate terms the purpose of the mind, as 
VOL. I. Z 
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it arises in tlie progress of colloquial in- 
tercourse, of argument and of negoeiation 
in the transaction of affairs, whethei 
public or private, was extremely limited. 

“ The' language of Bengal, a know- 
ledge of which is so obviously important 
in official situations within the limit-, of 
the province, was genet ally neglected and 
unknown by the public sen ants who 
filled those situations. 

“ How essential, how extensive has 
been the change m all these icspecls, 
since the establishment of the College ot 
Foil William ' gentlemen, eminently dis- 
tinguished tor tlieir knowledge and «tc- 
quiicmcnts in each ot these languages, 
are . now the oig.uis of instinct ion to 
successive bodies ot the junior sn- 
vants ot the Company, mil and mili- 
tary. — ■'The profound onent.il learning of 
Dr. Lu ms den, professoi ot Aiahie and 
Veisian, has supplied that gieat deside- 
ratum, a complete grammar of the IVisiun 
language; and the fiist pait of h'mal lia- 
ble Aiahie Ciummar has also been given 
to the public ; — woiks, ot which 1 ven- 
ture confidently to allirm, that they not 
only cniln are a most able and scientific 
arrangement and illiistiation of giainma- 
tical rules, calculated to atlord the amplest 
means ot acquit mg a ciitical knowledge 
of ihose languages, hut that they al-o 
develop and exemplify the principles ot 
general grammai, in a degree yet inn i- 
valled by any of the philologists of Kin ope. 

“ In addition to these and other philo- 
logical woiks, hooks lequisite toi the 
study of eveiy language taught in the 
college, have been collected, composed or 
compiled; cvciy obstacle which ioimeily 
impeded the progiess of the student has 
been removed; every possible facility has 
been supplied, by the labour and ei uditioti 
of the piofessor> and learned natives at- 
tached to tin 1 college. The effect has 
been eommensui ate with the means which 
have been provided. — Exclusively of the 
nuineious iiofnnces ot eminent and e\- 
traoulinaiy proficiency, which have done 
honour to the institution, tin* college has 
annually transfened to the public set vice 
a body of young men, most, it not all, 
of whom had acquiird a tmulainenfal 
knowledge ot two or more languages; 
and some had risen to high practical pio- 
fieieney, not only in those which may he 
tenned the. living languages of India, hut 
also in the ahstiuse and refined leposito- 
rics of oiiental learning and science, the 
Arabic and Kunskrit ; — and although it 
was not to he expected that the advan- 
tages ot the college should he impioved 
by all the students; that the seed should 
grow and fiomi'h in every soil in which 
it had been sown, yet I do not incur the 
hazard of eiror, when I assert, that the 
general stock, both of theoietical and 
practical acquaintance with the languages 
of the country, among the seivants of 


the Company, has been augmented and 
improved in a very extensive and sensible 
degree. I might also refer to specific 
instances of the power ot elocution and 
of composition in the languages'of India, 
possessed by several public officers holding 
high situations, who have passed through 
the studies ot the college, inpioofof the 
advantages which an institution like this 
is exclusively calculated to afford in the 
acquisition of the oriental languages. 

“ It lemains, however, to advert to 
the argument adduced, in proof of the 
sutlieieney of the knowledge of the East- 
mi languages generally possessed by the 
Compan\\s seivants antecedently to the 
iusi it hi ion of the college, which is found- 
ed on the progiessiv e prosperity and pow er 
of the III itish dominion in India, and on 
the success which attended the adminis- 
tiation of ihe contents of tins gieat em- 
piie. When we (ontcmplate our situa- 
tion in this count ty ; when we letlect 
that we are governing a population of 
many millions, to whom our language is 
unknown, whose re lignin, habits, man- 
tlets, usages and pi ejud ires wholly differ 
fiom our own, no aiguiueiit would seem 
icquisite to piove, that the ditfusiou of 
the benefits and blessings of a British ad- 
ministration among these 0111 subjects, 
must essentially depend on the degiee in 
which the powei of eomniunication with 
the natives of India is possessed by the 
public olliceis employed in the various 
branches ot this gieat and complicated 
government. Splendid as has been tilt 
eareet of our dominion, piosperous as has 
been the conduct of its internal concerns, 
who will allege that no advantages have 
been lost, no evils have been liicui red, 
which a skilful use of the powers ot lan- 
guage might not have seemed and pre- 
vented ? 

“ Who will say that improved means 
of diieet intercourse with our subjects 
aie not indispensably lequirrd, to co-opc- 
iate with the enactment and administra- 
tion of salutary laws, for the purpose of 
diffusing (lie knowledge and the practice 
ot those principles of conduct, whirl 
have a tendency to exalt the standard ct 
national character, to diminish the pre- 
valence of immoiality and crime, and to 
promote the general welfare and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of these territo- 
nes ? Who will maintain, that far greater 
advances in the attainment of such im- 
portant purposes might not long since 
have been made, if the existing facilities 
of Oiiental study and acquirement had 
in early times enabled the Company’s ser- 
vants to arrive at that proficiency, w hich 
is now .so generally attained ? 

“ All therefore who unite in the opi- 
nion which I profess to entertain, of the 
great advantages of this institution, even 
when consideied merely as the means of 
stimulating and enabling the civil and 
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military servants of the Company to ac- 
quire an intimate and eiitical knowledge 
of the languages oi the hast, must anx- 
iously de^iie its stability ; and to stub it 
must he satisfactoiy to reflect, that the 
college has been formally recognized by an 
act of the Legislauue, as well as that 
the lion. Court of Diuvfois continue to 
a Hind to it their indispensable support ; 
deeming their College ot Hertfoid, so far 
as it etnhiaees the study of the Kastein 
languages, to he calculated only to bestow 
an elemental y piepaiatiou for the moic 
ellicient and exclusive studies of thisinsti- 
tul ion. 

“ I am aware, that the benefits of the 
College of l-oi t William, considered in a 
general point of view, liavebcen disputed 
on gi omuls which have lcfeience to the 
habits and private conduct of the stu- 
dents; that the advantages of ellicient 
instruction in the Oiiental languages 
have been deemed to lie ovei balanced by 
the example and contagion ol dissipation 
and exti.ivagance. 

“ lint 1 have noicason to believe, that 
the degiee ol diseiedil to which the col- 
lege may hav< been exposed m this ies- 
peel, has pioceeded i at I ut fiom the pro- 
minent misconduct of a lew, who pu- 
haps in any situation would havedisie- 
gauled the obligations of duty and dis- 
cretion, than liom the general pievalence 
of uiegulai ity in the body ot the stu- 
dents ; and to vvbatevei extent the charge 
might have been justly applicable at some 
penod ol the institution, 1 have the sa- 
tisfaction to know that, at the picsent 
time, instances of deviation from the 
maxims and idles ol piudmce and pio- 
]inety ( loi such must always exist in 
evety large association) aie exceptions 
to the general system of conduct ob- 
servable among students ot the college. 

“ This gratifying inijnovement may, 
pci haps, be t laced to somces beyond the 
limits oi this establishment ; but to the 
paternal siipeiiuiendance of the govein- 
ment ; to the vigilance of the respectable 
members of the college council; to the 
advice and attention of the piofessors 
and olliceis, and to the opeiatiou of the 
salutary i tiles ami ordinances of the col- 
lege, must also be attiibuted in a mate- 
i ial degree, the actual state of its moral 
piosperity. 

“ At the same time, it is certainly to 
be desiied, that The means of promoting 
the impoitant object of collegiate disci- 
pline should be systematized in the Col- 
lege of Foil William, as in otliei similar 
institutions, by arrangements calculated 
to meet those evils and defects, the real 
or supposed existence of which, has in- 
duced persons of acknowledged judgment, 
to doubt the expediency of this system 
of Oriental education. 

f ‘ Gentlemen’, acting as I now am in 


a deleuated capacity, l am not perhaps 
entitled to assume a personal lelation to 
the college, yet having bad tin* honor to 
fill an active situation in it at the infancy 
of its establishment, and having both in 
that situation and in a higher depaitment 
of the institution, witnessed its etlieacy 
and its advantages, 1 cannot refrain from 
taking this oppoit unity of professing a 
warm peisonal inteiest in its prosperity, 
and an earnest solicitude for its perma- 
nent duration.” 

APPENDIX. 

Catalogue of Literary tt'orks, the pub- 
lication of irhieh has been encouraged 
by (lovernmenty at the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the College of 
Fort William f since the period of the 
Disputations held in 1 H 1 1. 

1. — Kiraiavooniev u, a celebrated his- 
torical vvotk, in the ouginal Sanskrit, 
with the commentary ot Mullee Nath, 
an account ot which is given by the learn- 
ed Mi. 11. Coleluooke, in Ins essay on 
SnusKiit and Piakrit poetry, published 
in the Asiatic llesean lies, \ol. 10th, 
page Til. (Calcutta edition.) 

2. — Vri.RUVii t itonuv u, is a complete 
digest of Hindoo law, on the adminis- 
ti.it ion of justice. It is divided, like 
othei complete digests, into two pails; 
one on trial at law in geneial, and the 
othei on tlieseveial subject', of litigation 
in paiticular. ruder tlie fust head, the 
legal rules of pleading are set foith and 
explained ; and the law of evidence, writ- 
ten and oial, with pir^mption, and other 
blanches ol the impoitant head of proof. 
I’nder the second, the various heads of 
conti acts and succession, together with 
criminal law, and questions concerning 
leal property amply discussed. — The 
whole contains a noli and well arranged 
collodion of the textof ancient legislators, 
and the doctaof the most esteemed com- 
pilers and commentators. The work was 
comput'd for piactieal purposes, a little 
more than a century ago, for one of the 
independent Hindoo Rajahs of Hindoos- 
tan. Ills deservedly held in great esti- 
mation in the Iknares school, including 
all the Hiudoostatiee provinces. It is the 
best modem cligest, as the Smriti Chun- 
diika is the best ancient one. Edited by, 
Jlubooram Pandit. 

,‘i. — S uiiha Bllas, a work in the Bruj 
Bhak,ha, consisting of approved extracts 
in poetiy, fiom various authors, compiled 
by Moon, slice Lnltooy for the use of the 
students of the Bhak,ha class. T"his 
work has lately been published. 

4 , — A KjHuree bo lee and English 
Vocabulary, of all the principal words 
in the Piciusagnr, or History of Krisfinu, 
with the corresponding Sunskrit efytnp- 
logy of each term, when it could be 
clearly ascertained, by Lieut. William 
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Price* Assistant Professor of the Ben- the Scriptures in Chinese arc now printiiig^ 


galte and Sunskrit languages. The uti- 
lity of this vocabulary will not be confined 
to the work from whence the words have 
been extracted, since they are qf constant 
occurrence in other K,hurce bnlee aud 
Bhak,ha composition*, and this an align- 
ment and mode of execution will very 
considerably facilitate the subsequent un- 
dertaking of a complete K,huree bolee 
dictionary. 

5, 6, 7. — IIitopudfmiu, from the Sun- 
skrit, also the Burro r.sr.F, mn<: hasij- 
NU, from the Sunskrit and the Puuia- 
padityu, from the Bengalee, have been 
translated in the Muhratta language by 
learned natives, under the superinten- 
dence of the Iter, Dr. Carey, for the use 
of students ot the M ah r at t a class. 

The two former woiks have been pub- 
lished, and the third is at present in the 
press. 

8. — A collection of Oriental letters 
in the Muhratta language, is likewise in 
course of publication. 

9. — Poorooshu Pureekshya, or the 
Test of M\n, a work containing the 
moral doctiincs of the Hindoos, trans- 
lated into the Bengalee language, from 
the Sunskrit, by Haraprasad, a Pundit 
attached to the College of Fort William, 
for the use of the Bengalee class. It is a 
delineation of eminence of character, in 
many situations of human life, and con- 
sists of forty-eight stories, illusti afire 
thereof. Seme of these describe men 
eminent for moral viitue; others, men 
eminent lor heroic or daring actions ; 
others are represented as examples of 
high qualifications; and others, of ex- 
traordinary folly or wisdom, virtue or 
vice.-— The whole forming an useful mis- 
cellany of eastern manners and opinions. 

10. “ Clavis Sinica,” a work on the 
Chinese language, consisting of two parts. 
Part the first contains a dissci tation, of 
pages 80, on the origin, nature and for- 
mation of the Chinese characters ; and a 


at Serampore. 

The following J Porks, mentioned in the 
Appendix to the Discourse of IHs Ex- 
cellency the Pis it or of the College of 
Fort irilliam , at the Disputations of 
1814, have since been completed. 

1. Soon kau, a poI'.m, the translation 
from Persian into English, of an episode, 
in the celebrated epic poem of Firdousse, 
entitled the Shah Namu, by J. Atkinson, 
Esq. acting assistant secretary and exa- 
miner in the College of Fort William. 

2. The kihrud ufroz, originally 
translated into the Hindoostance language, 
by Muohicec Hafeez ood deeni Uhmud , 
from the Uyari Danish, written by the 
celebrated Shuckh Hbool Fuzl, Prime 
Minister to the illustrious Ukbur, Em- 
peror of Hindoostan : revised and com- 
pared with the original Peisian, and pre- 
pared for the press by Captain Thomas 
Roebuck, acting secretary and examiner 
in the College of Fort William, in two 
volumes, royal octavo. This work is ail 
elegant piraphiase of the book known in 
Europe, by the name of Pilpay's Fables , 
which have been satisfactorily traced to a 
work in the Sunskrit language, entitled 
Punchu Tuatra, of which the celebrated 
book, called the Ifitopudcsha, is an a- 
bridgement, written above twelve cen- 
turies ago, by a learned Brahman, named 
Vishnoo S karma. It contains all the mo- 
ral polity and wisdom of the East, ex- 
piessed in the most polished dialect of 
the Hindoostance language. Perhaps no 
book in the world (the sacred writings 
excepted) has undergone so many ver- 
sions, or has been translated into so 
many languages, as the fables above-men- 
tioned. A full account of the various 
transpositions of the fables of Pilpay 
is given in the English preface, prefixed 
work by the editor. 

3. The yAMoos, a celebrated diction- 
ary in the Arabic language, has been 
completed to the close of the first part, 


second dissertation (comprisiugpages 102) which nas passed the press, 
on the colloquial medium of the Chinese, The types which have been employed in 
wherein its nature is laid open, and its printing this edition, were formed under 
connexion with the colloquial media of the immediate inspection of the learned 


the surrounding countries carefully traced : 
Part the second (pages 384) contains a 
grammar of the Chinese language, in 
which the construction of the language is 
illustrated by nearly five hundred exam- 
ples, selected fiom the best Chinese au- 
thors, ancient and modern. To the work 
is added, by way of appendix, the Taht/oh, 
an ancient work, on the nature of Go- 
ternraent. An English translation on 
the same page accompanies the Chinese 
1 and a praxis at the end explains each 
character as it occurs. By J. Marshnian, 
IX. D. The Chinese part of the work is 
pfinted with the metal types with which 


editor, Shurkh Uhmud Shirwanee , a na- 
tive of Yumun in Arabia, and the author 
of several Arabic works, composed for 
the use of the Students of the College of 
Fort William. He has paid particular at- 
tention to this department of his labours. 
The book is neatly printed, and has the 
singular advantage of being complete in 
the vowel points throughout the volume, 
— a measure absolutely necessary, to re- 
move those difficulties and obscurities of 
meaning, which so frequently occur in 
the greater number of the mamttGfipt 
copies of this work. 

4. The Supplement to the Mwsamat 
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hurekree, comprising an Arabic and 
Persian dictionary of all the terms con- 
tained in that celebrated work, compiled 
from the* best authorities, published by 
Muoluvee Jan Ulee, now employed in the 
Arabic department of the College of For 
William. 

5th. The 1st volume of the ui.f luela, 
or part of the Arabian nights enter- 
tainments, in the original Arabic, has 
been published for the use of the students 
of the Arabic class in the College of Fort 
William, by Shuekh Uhmud , attached to 
the Arabic department of the College. 

6th. The 2d volume of the sooraii, a 
dictionary of Arabic words, explained in 
Persian, by . ihool Fuzl Jl loohumud bin 
Omr bin Khahd, commonly called Jamal > 
being a translation of a very celebiated 
Arabic dictionary, intitled the Suhah. 
revised and corrected according to the au- 
thority of the Qamoos, the Shums ool 
Ooloom, the Deewan ool Udub, and other 
lexicons of equal celebrity, by Muolneees 
Durvcsh Ulee, Jan Ulee, l bdoor Ruheem, 
and Husun Ulee. 

7th. Hudajq ool-bui.agiiut the Bow- 
ers or eloquence, being a treatise on 
the ihetoiic, poetry and rhyme of the 
Persians ; by Meer Shums ood deen Fut/cer 
of Dilhee : corrected for the pi ess hy 
Muolueees Jan Ulee and U bdoor Ruheem. 

8th. The maghu kavya, an epic pocui 
in the original Sanskrit, the subject of 
which is the death of Sisoopalu, slain in 
war by Kiishnu. — It consists of 20 cantos, 
which, with the commentary of Mullee 
Nath has been edited by Uidyakuru Misru 
and Shy a mala lee Pundits. A full ac- 
count of this work is given hy the learned 
Mr, Colebrooke in his dissertation on 
Sunsknt and Piakrit poetry, which is 
published in the 10th volume of the 
Asiatic researches. 

tli. The first part of Mr. Wilson’s 
sunskrit an u ENGLISH Die i IONAUY, com- 
prising about 500 pages quarto, ami con- 
taining one half of the alphabet, is near- 
ly printed, and will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Books at present in the press , or pre- 
paring for publication. 

Boorhani qatiu, the most copious 
and comprehensive dictionary of the Per- 
sian language no^v extant. 

The author of this valuable work styles 
himself in the commencement of his pre- 
face, AJoohummud Hoomen ibni Khuluf 
oot Tubreezee, \yith the additional poeti- 
cal title of 'Boorhan. 

He has concentrated within the pages 
of his lexicon, the Whole of the sterling 
matter contained in the Furhung i Jnhan- 
geeree j the Mujmooaool Foors of Soor- 
ftoree and the Soonhue So'dluemanee, 
together with descriptions, of the most 


useful articles of the Materia Medica as 
given in the Suhah ool Udweeyuh of 
Hoosnen ool Unsaree ; the whole of 
which are arranged in an alphabetical 
succession, according to the plan of Eu- 
ropean dictionaries. 

In order to comprize within a moderate 
.julk such a numerous collection of words 
purely Persian, together with many Greek, 
Syriac, and Turkish terms, and an ex- 
tensive variety of metaphorical significa- 
tions, compounded of Arahie and Persian 
words, he has wholly abstained from the 
exhibition of poetical auhorities in sup- 
port of his definitions and explanatory 
meanings, as practised by the author of 
the Jubangeeree and others. 

'flie value of the work in manuscript 
will be considerably enhanced by the la- 
Ihhu's and exertions of the Editor of tills 
first printed edition, in a careful inspec- 
tion and revision of the text, a collation 
of various copies, and the ablest assist- 
ance of experienced native scholars. 

The typographical department has been 
equally the subject of care and attention, 
—an excellent fount of types of the Nuskh 
or Arabic character, recently imported 
from Europe, has been used for the im- 
pression, which, connected with a general 
observation of the means most likely to in- 
sure its beauty and accuracy, afford every 
reasonable hope of a correct and elegant 
edition of the best manuscript Dictionary 
of the Pctsian language yet presented to 
the Oriental world. — By Captain Thomas 
Boebneky acting Secretary and Examiner 
in the College of Fort William. 

2. The 2d volume of the Ulf luela, 
or a part of Arabian night* enter- 
tainments, in the original Arabic : edi- 
ted by Shuekh Uhmud, a learned native 
of A labia, at piesent employed in the 
Arabic department of the College. 

3. The second edition of the Gooli 
bukaw ulee, a Hindoostaiiee Tale, ori- 
ginally published by Dr. John Gilchrist, 
for the useof theStudentsof the Hindoo- 
stanee class ; edited by Captain Roebuck . 

4. TheQooTBEE, a celebrated Treatise 
on Logic, written by Qooth ood Deen , in 
the Arabic language ; revised and prepared 
for the press at the desire of M. 1. Luins- 
den y Js.L.D. Professor of the Arabic and 
Persian languages in the College of Fort 
William, by Muoluvese Jan Alle and 
Aboor Ruhecmy employed in the Arabic 
department of the College of Fort William. 

5. A Dictionary of the P(jwabee 
Language, arranged according to the 
Gooroomookhee alphabet, and the Ortho- 
graphy of the GooroomOokhee Wority 
also expressed by the Devunagree dhartSc- 
ter, aad explained in the Persian language, 
by Kesheeraj, a native of the Punjab, 
under the superintendence" or 1 Cdptaln 
Roebuck, it also ready for press. 
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A list of Translations of the Scriptures 
into. the Oriental Languages, with the 
progress made in the printing of them , 
at theSerampore Press, 20 th July, 1 815. 

r he Old and New 
Testaments. The 
third edition of 
j the New Testa- 
ment in the Press. 

2 Ootkul , Ditto ditto ditto. 

fNewTest ament Pen- 
tateuch. llistori- 


3 Sunskrit , . 

4 Muhratta , 

5 Hindoostanee , 

6 Punjahee, . . 


7 Pushto , . . , 

8 Billochee. . 

9 Kunkuna , . 


10 Bikaneer , . . . 

11 Mooltanee, . 

12 Sindhee, . . . 

13 Ooduyapoora, 

14 Matawar, .. 

15 Kashmeera 

16 Nepalese , . 


17 Bruj,. 


18 Assam,.. 


19 K,hassee , , 


cal Booksof Scrip- 
tures nearly finish- 
ed. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 

{ Ditto Pentateuch, 
one-third piiutcd. 
f New Testament, to 
\ St. John’s Gospel. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
5 Ditto St. Mathew, 
/ printed, 
if Ditto ditto, near- 
ly ly printed. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Testament, 
printed to the 
'-pistles. 

/Ditto to St. John’s 
\ Gospel, 
f Ditto printed to the 
< end of St. Mat* 
thew’s Gospel. 

ditto 


OI1IU 

TNew 
l prin 
l Kpife 


20 :a::| -h.o auto. 

^ Ditto, the Gospels 
printed. 

f Ditto, St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, nearly 
printed. 

1 Testament, two 
printed, 
neai ly 


21 Telinga, 


28 Kurnata , 


23 Chinese, 


t 

-r 



24 Barman, 


| St. Matthew’s, near- 


ly printed. 

Beady for the Press. 

1. Maldeviau, — 2. Gujerattee, — 3. 
Southern Sindhee, — i. Siamese. 

Works nearly ready for Publication, at 
Serampore. 

1. — A View of the History, Lite- 
rature and Religion of the Hindoos, 
including a minute description of their 
manners and customs ; in two volumes, 
4tO. By the Rev. William Ward. 

The volume on the relitionof the Hin- 
doos (ps^cfr XXXI and 485,) is already 
printe^ff, )and m the volumes are. ^de- 
pendent of each other, it will be published 


immediately. The introduction contains 
a concise view of the origin of the Hindoo 
system of mythology ; chapter I is devoted 
to a description of the objects of Hindoo 
worship ; chapter II describes the Hindoo 
temples, images, priests, and the various 
kinds of worship ; chapter III uqtice$ 
the various times and seasons of worship ; 
chapter IV points out the different duties 
and ceremonies incumbent on both priests 
and worshippers ; chapter V exhibits the 
views of the Hindoos, relative to a future 
state ; chapter VI enumerates the various 
kinds of religious devotees and mendicants 
among the Hindoos ; and chapter VII de- 
scribes the different sects among them. 
The volume concludes with some general 
remarks on the objects of worship through- 
out India, Tartary, China, Japan, Slc. &c. 

II. — A Dictionary of the Bengalee 
Language, by the Rev. Doctor William 
Carey. — The first volume of this work, 
comprizing those words which begin with 
a vowel, is ready for publication. 

About to be put to press, 

III, — A Complete Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, comprizing all the 
characters in the Impeiial Dictionary of 
KiiangKjIIEE. This work will contain 
nearly thrice the number of characters 
found in the large folio dictionary publish- 
ed at Paris in 1813, by order of Buona- 
parte. The eharactei s for this dictionary, 
which are cut in metal, on a new and im- 
proved plan, have been in a state of pre- 
paration for several years. 


PKRSIAN. 


First Class. 

1. Macnaghten, (not atlnehed to the 
Per non Class ) , degree uf honor 


ami a medal Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 

2 . Dick Nov. 1813 

3. B. Taylor Nov. 1 813 

4. Hon. K. Cavendish Nov.iaiS 


Third Class. 


5. I). C. Smyth, (medal of merit) . Dec. 1814 

0. N. Smith, (medal ol mmt) . . . Jan. 1813 

7. Maddock, (medal of ment) . . . Dec. 13 1 4 

8. Glass . . . Ik c. 1813 

*9. Nisbet, (medal of merit) . • . . Aug. 1814 

*10. Dale, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 1814 

11. R J. Taylor Nov 1313 

19. Moncton, (medal of merit) . . . Dec. 1814 

13. Wa ters Nov. 1813 

*H« Ward Dec. 1810 

13. Murray Jan. IB IS 

IS. Lind (medal of merit) Aug. 18)4 

17 . Boddam Dec. 1811 

Fourth Class. 


18 . Reid 1 . 

19. Sir John Stonehouse . . 

80. EUerton 

2i. R Creighton 

*22. l.aw 

*23. Biscoe 

*24. Prinale 

S3. Sir Thomas Hayes , . . 

26. Ritchie 

*27. Stuart 

*28. Wilkinson 

Fifth Class. 

*29. Walker 

*30. Phillip* 

*31. Vibctt . 


. ■ . Feb. 1813 
, . . Dec. 1814 
. . . Oct. 1814 
. . . Oct. 1814 
. . . Oct. 1814 
. . , Dec. 1814 
. . . Oct. 1811 
, . . Nov. 1813 
. . . Oct. 18*4 
, . . Dec. 18)4 
. . . Oct. 1814 


. Sept. 1819 i 
. Aug. 1814 
.Dec 181 3 
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*39. Monspll Sept.lHH 

♦33, Mar n iac . . . «• . . • .’Dec. 161* 

*34. Hon. Wm. Rodney ..... Nov. 1313 

*15. ’(hwnas Dec. 1814 

*3d. Parker 1 . . Aug. 1814 

*93U Fraser Dee. 181* 

*•8. Co< kerell Oct. 1814 

*39. templer Dec. 1813 

*40. Barlow, ( At tended but did) Oct. 1813 

*41. H. C Brighton ■{ not perform the V Aug. 1819 
*44. Tilghfaan l exeicises. J Oct. 1814 

Absent from examination. 

*43. Nepean, (sick) Oct. 1813 

*44. Bruce, {do) Aug. lHI4 

*45. Graham, (do) Dec. 1814 

*46. Duntze; (do) Nov. 1813 

*47. Hon. H. A. Annesley,(ti>tt/iout ade- 

quate cLusb) Aug. 1813 

*48. Russell, (stated hismability to per- 

Joim the exercises) Dec. 1814 


N. B. The Students marked thus * who appear 
to have attended comparatively a few Lectures only, 
had no opportunity of so dotng, vnnl the ninth 
week of the Term, in consequence of there being no 
Assistant Piqfessor, to whose class they were at • 
lacked. 

Military Students. 

Date of Ar- 
iival in In- 
dia. 

1. Lieut. R. Taylor, (degree of honor, 

1,0(X) Us. and a medal.) Dec. 1804 Nov.1814 

*2. Lieut. Isarke, (degree of honor 

1,000 fts. and a medal,) July, 1814. Nov. 1813 

ARABIC. 

First Class. 

1. Macnaahten, (degree of honor 1,000 

Rs. and a medal,) ..... Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 


BENGALEE. 


First Class. 

1. Hon. R. Cavendish Nov. 1813 

4. Moncton, (degree of honor, 1,000 

rupees and a mr dal) . . . , . Dec. 1814 

3. Mac.naghten, (degree of honor, i,ooo 

rupees and a medal) Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 

4. Murray Jan. 1313 

5. Dale, (medal of merit) Dec. 1813 

d. Wilkinson, (medal of merit) . . . Oct. 1814 

7. Vibart Dec. 1813 

8. Lind, (medal of merit) .... Aug. 1814 

9. R. Creighton, (medal of merit) . . Oct. 1814 

10. N. Smith, (medal ol merit) . . . Jan. 1815 

11. Biscoe, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 1814 

14. Ellerton, (medal of merit) . . . Oct. 1814 

18 . Monsell Sep. 1813 

14. Stuart, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 1814 

Third Class. 

15. Ritchie Oct. 1814 

Ifi. H.t'reighlon Aug. 1814 

17 . Magnate Dec. 181* 

18. Hon. W. Rodney Nov. 1813 

19. Fraser Dec. 1814 

ao. Templer Dec. 1813 

«1. Cockerell Oct. 1814 

Absent from Examination. 

Duntze, (nek) Nov. 1813 

Brace, (do) Aug. 1814 

SUNS KBIT. 

1. Macnaghtcn, (medal of merit) . . Oct. 1ft 14 

2. Monckton, (medal ot merit) . . Dec. 1814 


By Older of the Council of the College, 
T. ROEBUCK, Acting Secretary. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 


2. Glass 


Dec. 1813 


January 95, 1815. 


Military Student. first half-yearly examination, 

Lieut. R.Taylor, (medal of ment)Dec. 1814 Nov. 1814 Holden in December 1814. 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


First Class. 

1 . Dick, (degree of honor, 1,000 Rs. 

and a medal,) 

Second Class. 

2 . D. C .Smith, (medal of merit) - 

3 . 13 . Taylor • • • 

4. Maddock, (medal of merit) . . . 

5 . R. Creighton 

Third Class. 


Nov. IH1T 


Dec. 1814 
Nov. l h 13 
Dec. 1814 
Oct. 1814 


6. Glass 

t. 

8 . 

9. Nisbet 

K>. Law, (medal of merit) . . • 

11. Ward • 

12. Til ah man 

13 . R.J. Taylor 

14. Pringle 


Dec. 1813 
Dec. 1811 
Nov. 18 1 J 
Aug. 1814 
Oct. 1814 
Dec. 1810 
Oct. 1813 
Nov. 18 14 
Oct. 1811 


Fourth Class. 

. Hon. H. A. Annesley Aug. 1813 

: He,dT‘! :::::::: 

. Stonehouse P ec< I*?!! 

. Sir F. Hayes Nov. 8 3 

. Walker Sept. 8 « 

. Phillips Aug. 1814 

. Thomas Dec. 1814 

. Parker . . . * Aug. 

. Lindsay ... T • Nov.i8i3 

.Nepean, (attend, but did not perform 

the exercises) 0 cti 

Absent from Examination. 

. Graham, (sick) Dec. 1814 

. Bruce, (do) Aug. 1814 

1 . Barlow, (without adequate cause) . . Oct. 1813 

1 Hon. R. Cavendish (do) . . . . Nov. 1813 
I. Russell, (stated his inability to perform 

the exercises) Nov. 1814 


Military Student. 

Lieut. Isacke, (degree of honor, 1,000 
rupees and a medal), date of arrival i» 

India, July 1804 .-•••• . Nov, 1813 


CIVIL STUDENTS. 
PERSIAN. 

First Class. 

Date of Admission. 

1. Dick, (medal of merit) .... Nov. 1 8 1 3 

2 . Glass, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 1813 

3. Hon. R. Cavendish, (medal uf merit) Nov. 1813 

Second Class. 


4 . B. Taylor, (medal of merit) . . 

5. Walters 

6. Dunize 

7 . R.J. Taylor 

8. Reid 

9. SirThos. Hayes 

10. Murray ....••••• 

11. Nisbet ....... • • 

12. R. Creighton 

Third Class. 

13. Lind 

14. Boddam 

1 5. El lei ton 

16. Monsell 

17. I 

18. Pnnglc 

19. Tilghman 

20 . Ward 

21. Bruce 

22. H. Creighton 

23 . 

24. Barlow 

25 . Dewar 


. Nov. 1813 
. Nov. 181$ 
. Nov. 1813 
. Nov. 1813 
. Feb. 1813 
. Nov. 1813 
. Jan. 1813 
. Aug. 1814 
. Oct. 1814 


Aug. 1814 
Dec. 1811 
Oct. 1814 
Sept.1813 
Oct. 1811 
Oct. 1811 
Oct. 1813 
Dec. 1810 
Aug. 1814 
Aug. 1814 
Dec. 1811 
Oct. 18 £3 
Oct. 1811 


Absent from Examination. 

26. Law, (sick) •••••• * • 

27. Grant, (bu permission of the College 

Council) • Dct. 1814 

28. Vibart, (sick) . , Dec. J8kS 

« 9 . Parker, (do) ». Ajji* jJJJ 

3°. Wu/l'P"; rt ) (stated their ( * A??*,}! J 

31. Wilkinson, ( { inal)ll ity toj J 

32. Ritchie, > the < J 

“•sr"* ) •css.sii 

3 y| Walker, (neglected to attend) , , Sept, 18 12 
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aoahi r 5. Lieut. Taylor Nov. 1814 

•Atl/vDlCr. ht Ensign Bedford, (medal of merit) July 1814 

1. Macnaghten, (medal of merit) . . Oct. 1814 7 . Lieut, Wornmn July 1814 

__ 8. Lieut. White ........ July 1814 

iMvnAne'i'Avcr Ensign M'Kenly . May 1812 

HINDOOS I ANEE. 10 . Ensign Stalhart, (medal of merit) ( July 1814 

First Class. Third Class. 

1 . Macnaghten, (not attached t>> the ji. Ensign Eaton July 1814 

class) a degree «f honor, and a 12 , Ensign Lawrence Oct. 1814 

medal ^ ct * 18,4 13, Cornet Kenntdy Mar. t»14 

Temuri ClfiKS '4. Ensign Burns ........ May 1814 

/ , Second LMSS. lb. Cornet Hester Sept. 1814 

2. Dick, (medal of merit) .... N°v. txn ... 

3 . Glass, \niedal of merit) . . • . Dec. 1813 Absent from Examination. 

Third Tin's* 16* Lieut, Omlthard, (tick) , , , , Mar, 1814 

Ihirauass. IT, Ensign George . (do). . , .Mar, 1814 

4. *,* ?,*,• * * * * K lf ,,Q is. Ensign Wade, by nei mission of the 

s. B Taylor, (medal of merit) . . .N • College Council Mar. 1814 

6. Nisbet . • " u b* 

7 . H, Cieighton, (medal ot merit) , . Oct. 1814 

L Ueid |8i J ARABIC. 

9, SirThomas Hayes Nov. 1813 

JO Ward Dec. 1810 First C 1(1 8S. 

11 , Walters .* Nov. 1813 t , Lieut. Taylor Nov. 1$I4 

1®. Fnngle Dtt. 1811 Ensign Bedford ...... . July 1814 

u k TVavior' .‘SS."* ■%«>«</ «««• 

it' Wollen y A,, g. 1911 E ^ ieui, Isacke Nov, 181.1 

Irt* Til eh man* Oct 1819 2, Ensign M'Kenly May 18li 

l?) Walker . . ! . . S.pt.lHl® 3, Lieut. While July 1814 

18. ’ Boddam ’ l? tc * | 8 |‘ Absent from Examination. 

19 . Lindsay N°v. 8 3 Ljeu|> CuuUhud (sitk ) , , , , Mar. 1814 

20. Plowdtn P tC * 18,1 

21. Dewar Oct. 1813 

22. Barlow Oct. 1811 HINDOOSTANEE. 

23. Ellerton Oct. 1813 . rJ 

24 . Templer Dec. 1811 First (lass. 

2b. Nepean , . . . Oct. 1813 1 . Ensign Bagno'd, (a degree ot honor, 

A.,,.*. Vrnsninjitinn 1,000 lupees and medal) . , .July 1814 

Absent from Examination. 2< Luui. Beckett, (a decree of honor, 

46 ‘ « A ( V C , k ! v,°ov 15 J 1,000 rupees and medal) . . , July 1814 

27 . Hon. W. Rodney (do) Nov. 1813 

28 . Parker . . . (do) Aug. i8i4 Second Class. 

29*. Phillips, (stuted his inability to per- 3. Ensign Paton, (medal of merit) . July 1814 

jform Die eaei cues) Aug. 1814 4. Cornet Kennedy, (medal of merit) Mnr. 1814 

30 . Hon. R. Cavendish, 1 f Nov. 1813 5, Ensii'n Bedford, (medal of merit) , July 1814 

31 . Grant, l Neglected) Oct. 1814 o. Lieut, hache Nov. 1813 

32. Cockerell, l to attend. ) Oct, 1X14 7 . Ensign Stalkait, (medal of merit) , July 1814 

«• Scott, J L Nov. I 8 H Third cl(XSS ' 

' — ' 8 . Ensign Murray , Oct, 1314 

BENGALEE, 9 . Lieut, White July 1 ft 14 

, v-,, 10 . Ensign Burns May 1X14 

First L/iase. 11 . Ensign Paterson ....... May 1814 

1 , Hon. R. Cavendish, a degree of 12 . Ensign Lawrence Oct, 1814 

honor, 1,000 rs. and a medal . Nov. 1813 13 . Cornet Hester . Sept. 1814 

v.bair ‘ * * ’!.'.** ! | Dec. Iyi 3 Absent from Examination. 

’ . ’ * ’ * . r . 14. Lieut, Wornmn, (tick) .... July 1814 

4 Murray . . . i . .Jan. 18,3 t*. Ensign Gordon, J [^CoU^] }*«• 1814 

. ...... .Oct. 1814 16, Ensigi/wude, \ j Mar, 1814 

fl. Lmd Au g. 1814 17 , Lieut, Coulthard, (sick) .... Mar. 18M 

7 . U. Creighton ........ Oct. 1814 

8 , Wollen . • • • Aug * 1811 BRDJBHAK, IIA. 

Third Class. 

9 m o.i sell Sept. 1813 First Class. 

10 ! Templar Dec. ixn l. Ensign Bagnold, (medal of merit) July 1814 

11 ! Bruce . . ... . • • • • A,, g- ,rt14 Second Class. 

J2. H. Creighton, (retired without at- 2< R Pat (nHdaU i merit) , July 1814 

tempting any exercise) . . . . Aug. 181- 3# Ensign Burns, (medal of merit) , May 1814 

Absent from Examination. Third ('Iasi 

H Bonham' R< I d,, . ey ’ ( T k ! .* : : : Pec.’ !2!2 4 > Lieut, Wornum, (medal of merit) July 1814 

Is! Ritchm : I ■. oS: ml specimens of PERSIAN writing. 

— — First Class. 


SUNSKRIT. 

1. Macnaghten Oct. 1814 

By order of the <7oanci( qf the College, 

T. ROEBUCK, /Icting Secretary . 

MIUTARY~STU DENTS. 
PERSIAN. 

First Class. 

1 , Ensign Bagnold, (a degree of ho- 
nor, 1,000 rupees, and a medal) July 1814 
f* Ueut. Becket, (a degree of honor, 

1,000 rupees and a medal) , .July 1814 
Second Class. 


3 . Ensign Craeklow. Nov. tail 

4. Lieut, Isftcke Nov, 1813 


1, Lieut, Bucket, (a medal) 

2, Ensign Bagnol, (do) 

Second tlass . 

3, Lieut, Wornum 

4, Lieut, White 

Third Class. 

3, Ensign Paton 

0 , Ensign Stalkait 

SPECIMENS OF NAGREE WRITING. 
First Class . 

1 , Ensign Bagnold, (a medal) 

2 , Lieut, Beckett, (do) 

Second Class, 

3, Ensign Paton 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


A Pamphlet, entitled British Justice 
in Africa, just published, calls i lie atten- 
tion of Parliament to the manner in which 
the commercial interests ot the country ate 
at present managed on the Gobi Coast. 
Great Britain possesses tbits and small 
adjacent settlements on that coast, de- 
signed for the maintenance and protection 
of tiade; and for 1 he suppoit ot tln-se 
facts, saliuies of officers, &c. an annual 
sum of ,£2.1,000. is granted by Parliament 
to a Corporation called, the Committee 
of the Afi ban Company, the indhiduals 
composing which, derive an advantage by 
being permitted to make their payments 
in goods sent from England, and fiom 
some other incidental sources of profit. 
It. was some time since pointed out by 
Mr. Meiedilh, tonneily governor of Foil 
Wimicbali, and author of a work, en- 
titled an account of the Gold Coait, iNc. 
that with the very limited means nppio- 
priated to the maintenance of the foils 
and settlements on the Gold Coa^t, it. 
ought to appear more wonderful how they 
can he kept up at all, than that they are 
not kept in a more icspectahle state, &e.” 
In the present Pamphlet, a Mr. Hutton, a 
resident merchant, complains of neglect of 
duty and of the grossest peisonal violence 
and ill tieutmeut fiom a Mr. Dawson, 
governor of Fort Auamaboo, and whose 
conduct and lanuuagc is here represented 
as of the most vulgai and uiffian-like de- 
scription. This peison, who is at once a 
governor and a nadei, the African Com- 
mittee ictain in the situation which lie is 
thus repiesenteil as disgiaring. Mr. 
Hutton states fmther paiticulars of the 
general ineitkieucy, civil and military, ot 
the government under the Committee; 
and the reader, who combines the facts 
produced in this publication, with those 
to be collected fiom Mr. Meiedithhs ac- 
count, above cited, will probably con- 
clude, that however it may consist with 
the private interests of the persons com- 
posing the Committee, to accept an in- 
sufficient sum on the one hand, and ad- 
minister a despicable and insufficient go- 
vernment on the other, the interests of 
the count ry at lajjge demand a total change 
of things. 

A work of fancy, translated from the 
pen of a German author, illustrating the 
manners and religions of the nations which 
inhabit the East, from Syria to India, 
has just appeared, under the title of Ma- 
haled and Sedli, or memoirs of. a Druse 
Family, &c. “ It possesses,” saygot critic, 

“ the merit, not merely of relating an in- 
teresting love-story, but of dasojihing the 

Asiatic Journ —No. II. 


real and living manucryof Hie Druses, 
with poetic eloquence and learned fidelity. 
This plearing, tender, and uncommon 
novel is elegant Iv written, contains much 
geographical instruction, ami may be very 
uselui to How 1 missionaries who are dis- 
posing themselves to visit the Syrian 
chinches. |t hi cut lies every where a pure 
moialitv and a relu-iou" tendency. Many 
notes aie affixed explanatory ot the allu- 
sions to oriental opinions and usages; 
which de-play au appiopriate erudition, 
ami bring into not ice many woiks of the 
Germans that are little known even to our 
orientalists” 

A work on the uiD-t important na- 
tional topics is be foie the public, under 
the title ot Improved Agiieullme, and tlie 
Suppression of 'hniumling, Propeity-tax, 
and Four’s Uutes ; with the maintenance of 
units, dicapuess-of living, the prosperity 
of the Farmei, the advancement ot com- ’ 
nfc ice, navigation, and manufactures, and 
the constant employment of the Pool*; 
being a display of the mnrmcutabilUy of 
tlieicsources of the British Empire, tkc. 

A i’or iton of the ashes which fell on the 
island of Sumluwa (See. p. 92 J in April 
last, was forwarded to Calcutta, wliirii 
has been analyzed by the Assistant A' say 
Master of that Presidency, vVho states 
the result as follows . 

“ Volcsinio ashes from the mountains 
on the island of Sunibawa, collected in 
the district of Snm.irutig, alter the irrup- 
tion of tlu; llth ot Apnl, lHlfj. 

“ The substance thus described, was 
brought in the shape ot a powder of a 
greyish brown colour — void of smell, but 
possessing a harsh taste; the specific 
gravity was low, as the powder ’floated 
outlie surface of the water; before the 
blow-pipe it melted into a dark brown 
enamel, and with the aid ot borax into a 
transpaient light blue gla.ss» Nitra mu- 
riatic acid after a long digestiou took up 
about oue-fifth of the weight : aiM the 
solution yielded a daik blue precipitate 
with prussiate of potash, indicating the 
presence of oxid of i,ron. 

“ The portion of the powder insoluble 
in the acid was of a bluish grey colour, 
infusible per se before tire blow-pipe, but 
convertible into a , yellowish glass with 
the addition ofborax— the specific gravity 
was increased as it now sunk in water ; 
part of the resident tpixed with an equal 
weight of carbonate of potpsh, and di- 
gested repeatedly with mdidmrrc acia and 
evaporated, was rendered 'aoW© boil- 
ing Water— the waterjrstfjirtiop eonfeu- 

Vol, 1. 2 A 
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trated gave a precipitate of silex and. a 
metallic oxid, and when treated with 
carbonate of potash, yielded a further 
precipitate, apparently alumine — the me- 
tallic oxid appeared to be nichcl. 

t( From the several operations of the 
analysis, the composition of 100 parts of 
this volcanic matter appears to be silex, 
About, 49, including, perhaps, a very small 
quantity of oxid of uichel; alumine, 32; 
oxid of iron, 17 ; loss 2 — 100. 

“ The quantity submitted to examina- 
tion was too small to furnish any very 
precise conclusion ; blit there is every 
reason to suppose that this substance is 
analagous to the common volcanic forma- 
tion or punice ; with which it agrees in 
its component parts and differs chiefly, it 
maybe piesumed, in the smaller pro- 
portion which the silex has to the mass,” 

Meer Hasan Aly, Assistant to the Ori- 
ental Professor at the Kast-Iudia Compa- 
ny’s Military Seminary at Croydon, is 
translating the New Testament and the 
Service of the Church of England into the 
Hindoostanec language. 

The follow : ng is the substance of the 
Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Madras Free- Schools, dated Madras, 
Jan. 1, 1815 : — the Male School has clo- 
sed its eighth, and the Female its fifth 
year ; and the following statement will 
shew the number on whom the benefits 
of these Institutions have been bestow- 
ed, viz. 

Male Fkee-^cliool. 

Number admitted from the com- 
mencement 303 

Taken out and provided for by 

their friends 141 

Dismissed for irregular attendance 95 

—236 

Remaining. — Day - scholars whose 


friends pay a small monthly sum 23 
Charity scholars 44 

— 67 

Female Free-vSchool. 

Number admitted from the com- 
mencement 109 

Taken out by their friends 38 

Dismissed for irregular attendance 29 

— 67 

Remaining. — Day scholars whose 
friends pay a small monthly sum 23 
Charity bcholars 19 


— 42 

The Schools are kept in separate hou- 
ses, and the plan of education is similar 
to that practised at the Military Male and 
Female Asylums. 

The monthly receipts at present equal 
disbursements, and for which the 
directors must again acquaint the publio 
they are indebted to the Subscribers who 
•re In the habit of paying their subscrip- 
tion* regularly. 


. Uk their lafr .year’s flepqtt the Ac- 
tors took, occasion to ^eutiop tb^t, ,a 
building w$s abqutfo, be erected coi^ti- 
guous to the Black Town Chapel,, for the 
reception of indigent female 'Children, 
to be fed, (.Loathed and educated .gratui- 
tously. Through their benevolent , dis- 
tributions, that building is finished; and 
is called The Female Free Orphan 
lum. The Directors entertain hopes pf 
being enabled to open it for the admission 
of children in April next ; but they regret 
to add, that they find themselves obliged 
to confine the number to a very few, ow- 
ing to the limited state of the funds. 

The Directors contlUde their Report 
with the following Statement of the 
School Funds ; viz. 

Four Supreme-Government Six per 
Cent. Promissory Notes, Interest payable 
half yearly: 

No. 2,076 of 1813-14 for .. Sa. Ri. 3, *>00 

9,077 of ditto do. 1,600 

1,293 of IV, 694 of 1811-12 do. 1,000 

402 of 1814 lb do. 1,000 

Si* months interest due on 
the first three, up toSlst 
December 'asr, amounting 
to Siar Ps. 6,000 at six per 

cent, per am.um 180 

A Tieasnry acknowledge- 
ment dated 3 I SI December 

1814, for 1,700 

Pt, , 

Total SiCCa Rupees, ,8,8801 p /.g ,, 
a- 336.172 per hunched j J 7 - 
Cash in the hands of i he Treasurer 909. 4.13 

Total Star I’agodas. .2,868.21.42 

Outstanding. 

Balance of Messrs. Harrington and 
Co.’s Account Current, on the 3lst , r 

Dec. 1811, Ps 1, 44946.36 

Received f om their trustees iWo di- 
vidends, via. of fifteen and ten per i 

cent, say twenty-five per cent....... 362. 7.40 

Balance still due, Star P» 1,08744.^ 


There is now printing at Cantnnv un- 
der the patronage of the Honourable the 
East India Company, and at their sole 
expense, a dictionary of the Chines© lan- 
guage, by the Rev. R. Morrison*. 1 The 
work is to consist pf three parts. The 
first, Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Chinese radicals. The se- 
cond, Chinese and Euglish, arranged al- 
phabetically ; and the third, English and 
Chinese. The whole will be comprised 
in three or four volumes, royal quarto. 
The work will contain about forty thou- 
sand characters. The derivation ©f the 
character will be noticed ; and its mean- 
ing illustrated by examples. Specimens 
of the Chuen-wan, or ancient seal-charac- 
ter; and of the present Tsaou^lsze, or 
running-hand, will be given. It to in- 
tended to publish the work in parts ; and 
it is hoped, a first part will be completed 
in 1816. 

Mr. Carpue, an eminent surgeon’ in 
London, has recently performed, "with 
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gi-ritf,' success,-' lii two cases, the Indian 
opmtiott fdi’ ' Vest6ritf$ a lost nose. M r, 
Car^ue has published art account of the 
take#, tojffcther with a history of the ope- 
T^tfott, entitled, 1 “ An Account of two 
stfdri&fefkl Operations for restoring a Lost 
jNbse from the Integuments of the Fore- 
head, in the Cases of two Officers of His 
Majesty's Anny : to which are prefixed 
Hiitorical and Physiological Remarks on 


the Nasal Operation, including descrip- 
tions of the Indian and Italian Methods.’* 
One of the cases is that of Captain La- 
tham, the gentleman so much distin- 
guished by his gallant rescue of the co- 
lours of his regiment, at the battle of 
Albuera. At page 41 of the work, Mr. 
Carpue, in a note, states that he will be 
very thankful for any communication on 
the Indian Method. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME. 

Church Missionary Society. — On 
occasion of the Secretary’s visiting Cam- 
bridge, where lie preached two sermons, 
on Sunday, Nov. 12th, 1815, at Trinity 
Church, in behalf of the Society, a Com- 
mittee was formed, for the purpose of 
diffusing information respecting the de- 
signs and proceedings of the Society; and 
more particularly concerning those parts 
of them, s-uch as the Translation of the 
Scriptures and the Liturgy into Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustanee, in which mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge have 
borne so distinguished a share. 

Professor Parish is appointed Trea- 
surer ; and the Rev. W. Mandell, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, and the Rev. James 
Scholeficld, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Secretaries. 

Baptist Missionary Societv. — A 
Welsh Baptist Auxiliary Society was 
formed at Swansea, in July last. Dr. 
Jtyland, Mr. Hall and others assisted. 
The principality is divided into six dis- 
tricts. Nearly 300/. was contributed. — 
In the- beginning of November, at Man- 
chester, was established a Yorkshire and 
Lancashire Assistant Baptist Missionary 
Society, and nearly 200/. collected. 

About the same time, at a Meeting 
held at Glasgow, a Glasgow Auxiliary 
Society, ru aid of the Baptist Missions 
and Translations in India, was formed, 
and contributions made to the amount of 
300 /. 

The following is the first resolution of 
the Welsh Auxiliary Society : ‘ 

u Resolved that it appears desirable 
to this meeting that every exertion 
should be made, throughout the princi- 
pality of Wales, to assist in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in India, in Ireland, 
and in this darker places of our own 
country.” 

• ' Leicester and Leicestershire 

Church Missionary Association. 

The Rev. Edward Burn, of Birming- 
ham, having preached two able Sermons 
atSt; M*ry’»ahdSt. Martini Arches, 
ia Leicester Advent StthdaV, m 


Annual Meeting was held at the Guild; 
hall, on Wednesday, the 16th of Decem- 
ber, Thomas Babington, Esq. M. P. for 
Leicester, and one of the Vice-Presidents 
in the Chair. On the motion of the 
Rev. G. B. Mitchell, A. M. seconded by 
the Rev. John Kempthorne, B. D. it was 
resolved, “ That this Meeting is impres- 
sed with lively gratitude for the success 
which has manifestly attended the So- 
ciety’s efforts in India, and for the pros- 
pects which are opening upon it in the 
Northern Provinces, in the Peninsula, 
and in Ceylon ; and expresses an earnest 
hope that the Society will zealously pro- 
secute its plans in the East, with respect 
to Readers, Missionaries, Schools and 
Christian Institutions.” 

Mr. Mitchel dwelt particularly on the 
state of Ceylon, as mixing encouraging 
hopes or success with loud calls for 
help. 

On the motion of the Rev. John Ben- 
son, M. A. seconded by the Rev. Robert 
Martin, M.A., it was resolved, “ That 
this Meeting, animated by the lively and 
judicious statements of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, and assured of the talents, li- 
terary attainments, and piety of the Rev. 
William Jowett, is induced to expect the 
most favourable results from the ardent 
and enlightened plans of the Society with 
respect to New Zealand and Malta* 
AGRA. 


The Journal of Mr. W. Bowley, at 
Agra, m 1814 and 1815, contain many 
curious particulars concerning the cere-, 
monies and superstitions of the Hindus ; 
of their manner of viewing our religion, , 
of the nature of their objections to‘ the 
Christian system ; and of the language 
and demeanour held toward them by tlje, 
English Missionaries. The followipg 
detached passages will illustrate tfoiSr 
remark : — ‘ One of the two who* pro- 
mised yesterday to visit us came at noon. , 
He appeared thoroughly convinced of the,, 
absurdity of the Hindoo r^ligion^ ^na 
acknowledged the pious frauds priced 
by ' tHein. VM^t wan 

worshipped by a whole household and 

2 A 2 
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maintained by them. We warned him of 
the dreadful consequences that would 
follow, if he did not 1 enounce tlic'-o de- 
ceitful way'.. He a->ked 'a hat cNo lie 
could do for his belly ; and, to our grief, 
spake as it he liiunuiit little or notlium of 
these tiling.*. ’ — 4 '1 lii.^ .ilternuon went to 
♦he river ride, and talKed with a few 
who were luvn iced mg 1 urtle». One in 
part iciuir, appealed convinced of the tiuth 
of wliat. 1 .said.’ — ‘ Went to the liver 
.side and talked with tour poison.*. In 
the emu se of com oration, the) said 
that they worshipped the Daotas (or 
heathen Gods) only as a medium of access 
to the Supreme Being, as we \said they) 
woisliip .Moses, Christ, ike. 1 told them 
we paid no adomtion to Moses or the 
Viophets; hut Christ \vc did woi*lup, he 
being the Lord of the Prophets.’ — ‘ Kn- 
lered into eomei nation with nine devo- 
tees, each ot them having ouly tluee 
indies of doth to cover his nakedness, 
their bodies rubbed over with ashes and 
their eyes ready to start out of their 
heads.’ — 4 On entering into conversation, 
about filly mumbled round us. Of the 
multitude, many were for us: otliets op- 
posed us with all their might; but, bles- 
sed be God, they could not gainsay our 
simple statements, neither could they 
answer our questions to the satisfaction 
of the people. One mendicant came run- 
ning up, and said, we daily committed 
sin, hy killing animals, trampling upon 
unfa, Ac.’-- 4 Went to his village, 
about seven miles from Agi a. Hard by 
it stands one of Satan’s principal seats, 
with tluee idols ; to one of which male 
buffaloes are sacrificed, it is the most 
lion ul looking thing ever e>es beheld. 
It leminded me of the hungry, open- 
mouthed grave, having a cowiy or shell 
it» hut one eye. An old Faqueer told us 
that he had now been there these fifty 
yeuis, and that to this day be was but a 
begg.jg Had much conversation ■with 
this aged priest un the origin of sin, ike.’ 

‘ The old man went so far as to tell me, 
in reply to my questions, that lie would- 
lock up the place, and give the keys to 
me ; and that if the people came to wor- 
ship, lie would tell them that if Bhovvancc 
(the principal deity of this place) was a 
g«>d, let him open the door himself.’— 

‘ Found a Hindoo feeding turtles, and 
a beggar standing by, begging for the 
grain that he was throwing to them. 
Finding him refuse 1 went up to intercede 
for the beggar, with some confidence of 
prevailing, but to no purpose. He said 
that what be had brought was the tur- 
tle’s due. I talked with him, and others 
itanding by, till they were constrained to 
give man the preference of all other 
creatures, and were ready to blame the 
Brahmins who taught them the contrary.’ 

* Talked with a Pundit, who had read the 
Gospel of St. Mathew ; he acknowledged 


it to he very good, and that it could not 
fail of obtaining happiness for those who 
adhered to it, but he did not appear to 
have any concern for himself.V-* They 
told me, that they weic not in search of 
novelty, nor of new doctrines ; that they 
were pcifectly satisfied with their present 
doctrine ; and that they would adhere to 
it whether it led to heaven or hell. 
These things of course, made me tremble 
for them, and 1 had thoughts of not go- 
ing among them again. An old man told 
me to hear his hook likewise.’—* They 
said they were Brahmins, and one asserted 
that they were greater and better than 
others : ’if not, the Deity would not have 
worshipped them, and, showed an example 
to the othei Hindoos. I expressed awe 
and horror at his blasphemy, and asked 
how the Creator could bow before the 
creatine!— a Holy God before a corrupt 
lump of earth ! He said that the Shaster 
said so, hut that he was not learned.’ — 

* Had an opportunity at a friend’s of 
speaking to the i idlest native in this place 
—conversed with him on one the impor- 
tant point. He took good care to have 
about fifty words for one. He said that all 
religions were only as single trees taken 
out of the Garden of the Bede (Hindoos* 
tan Scriptures), ike . 9 — ‘ Met a Faqueer. 
On entering into conversation with him, 
found him as if he were really beside 
himself. He answered me haughtily, 
and asked me if I knew who he was. I 
replied, ** a sinner, of course, like my- 
self.” He said lie vv as no sinner, but that 
lie was an \o-sar (incantation of the 
Deity). I endeavoured to undeceive the 
people, who paid great honour to him, by 
telling them that the man did not appear 
in his senses. He raged in such a man- 
ner that his very countrymen expressed 
their displeasure at his conduct, and told 
him that pride, did not become a Fa- 
queer/—* One asked me “ and who 
made Satan,” &c. I enlarged nnidolatiy.* 
— * My Pundit having previously read 
the Gospels, commenced reading the 
Acts. He lias read so much of the 
Scriptures that his mind is unsettled* 
and, being a learned man, he is seeking 
rest by turning over his own books ; and 
has at last collected his creed which he 
brought to me. It states, that the way 
to happiness was to know God to be the 
Spirit which is in each of us ; that he is 
from everlasting to everlasting : that, as 
to man he was a mortal being, existing 
only till death ; that the Spirit ip him 
was the Deity himself, and to know him 
thus was to be one and all with as a 
drop of water put into the ocear.. May 
the Lord, through daily reading and 
hearing of the Scriptures, convince him- 
that he has a separate soul to be saved.’ 

* Distributed some choice tracts among 
the drummers. A Brahmin was glad t0 
get a translation of St. Matthew’s Goi- 
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pel. This evening on going towards an 
idol temple, was met by three Hindoos, 
w ho promised last week to take me to a 
village w.heie many assemble to hear the 
H ndoo Scriptures. I accompanied them 
to the place, and sat by the side of the 
preacher, while he read and expounded 
the Shasters in the Bakha language. In 
the course of an hour, I interrupted him 
two or three times, by putting questions 
to him on ridiculous things which lie re- 
lated. One was respecting one of their 
incarnate deities (Khrisna) with his 
1()',000 wives : another respecting the 
goddess, the river Jumna, which lie en- 
deavoured to defend ; hut, blessed lie 
God, not to the satisfaction of his hearers : 
after which he proceeded for a few mi- 
nutes longer. On hearing the guns fire 
for eight o’clock, 1 thought it high time 
to say something more to the purpose ; 
and began by asking him, what benefit 
the crowd, of about sixty or eighty, could 
derive from .ill that he had read and said, 
for it all appeared more like novel tales 
than any thing religious, and conse- 
quently tended to do more harm than 
good. The Pundit was then kind enough 
to close up his Shaster, and prepared 
himself to withstand me. I toldhim, in all 
that had dropped from him that night, I 
had not observed a word of salvation ; 
and asked him how the people were to 
obtain it ? He replied, it would do them 
good to bear of the transactions of their 
deities. I questioned him on the origin 
of man, of sin, death, &c. lie gave a 
most ridiculous account of the creation, 
and said that prayers and good works 
were the appointed means whereby a 
sinner might escape the temporal (for he 
acknowledged not eternal) punishment of 
hell ; and said, that, after the period 
limited, the sinner would be re-created 
into some animal. He was, however, 
so closely questioned, that he was con- 
strained to acknowledge that he could 
not answer what was asked. Then the 


Pundit himself as well as many of the 
anxious crowd, requested me to state 
how man was formed, how sin entered 
into the world, and what was the re- 
medy which God had appointed. I did 
not immediately comply, till I had stirred 
up their anxicly : then I related the cre- 
ation of man, and that God had made 
him holy, just and good ; and instead of 
making God the author of sin, as the 
Hindoos do, I spoke to them at large on 
the origin and fall of Satan, his tempting 
our first parent, and sowing the seed of 
all manner of wickedness in him ; and 
from lienee proved all, without exception, 
to he under the wrath and displeasure of 
God, and heirs of hell. After speaking 
on these subjects upward of an hour, I 
left him to consider of them till next 
Monday, when I promised, God willing, 
to speak to them on the salvation of 
God. They all appeared highly pleased, 
and not willing I should depart. We 
separated on good terms.’ — ‘ 1 joined one 
who was going to an idol temple, read- 
ing a book. After some conversation, he 
accompanied me to my i evidence, where 
he began to read, and to explain to me 
what he read, l interrupted him by 
asking how he could, for a moment, 
suppose what he was then reading to be 
true : viz. “ If we but pay adoration to 
a Gooroo* only for an hour, it is of more 
avail for the salvation of our souls, than 
if we worshipped God for sixteen years !” 
Finding lie could not well answer me, 
this set him on thinking, although he 
proceeded to read on till 1 left him; 
when he told my Pundit, that I had put 
him to a stand, and that it was a thing 
that never struck him before. 1 had 
given him a Tract to read : he returned 
in the evening with the Tiact, and told 
my Pundit that there was too much of 
death in it ; and that he himself was 
going on pilgrimage to Baldao, near 
Biudrabuud, 


STATE PAPER. 


A Convention to regulate the Commerce 
between the Territories of the United 
States and of His Britannic Majesty, 
[From a United States’ Paper.] 
Article l.— There shall be between the territo- 
ries of the United States of America, and all the 
territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, a 
reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants 
of the two countries respectively shall have li- 
berty freely and securely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, and 
riven in the terr itories aforesaid, to which other 


foreigners arc permitted to come, to enter into 
the same and to remain and reside in any parts 
of the said territories respectively, also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commerce} and generally the mer- 
chants and traders of each nation respectively 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and se- 
curity for their commerce, but subject always to 
the laws and statutes of the two countries respec- 
tively. 


* A spiritual guide j catted, lit the Roman 
Chinch, a Director. Ed, 
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hither or other duties shall be the provision* of this article* trot eacbpaJny iltaU 
* imnortatinn Into the United remain in the onm^lete poisfcsUh W iWfifb*, 


Article No higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article* the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territo- 
ries in Europe, and no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on the importation into the 
territories of Ills Britannic Majesty in Europe, of 
any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, than are or shall be pay- 
able on the like ancles being the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country, nor shall any higher or other duties or 
charges be imposed in either of the two coun- 
tries, on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States, or to Ins Britannic Majesty ’s terri- 
tories in Europe respectively, than such as are 
payable on the exportation of the like articles to 
any other foreign countiy, nor shall any prohi- 
tytion be imposed on the exportation or impor- 
tation of any articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, or of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s teriitones in Europe, to or from 
the said teriitones of his Butanmc Majesty in 
Europe, or to or from the said United States, 
which shall not equally extend to all other na- 
tions.— No higher 01 other duties or charges shall 
be imposed in any of the ports of the United 
States on British vessels, than those payable in 
the same ports by vessels of the United Slates ; 
nor in the ports of any of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s territories In Eorope, on tire vessels of the 
United States, than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels,— The same duties shall 
be paid on the importation ifito the United States 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of his Britannic Miyesty’s temtorics in Eu- 
rope, whether such importation shall be in vessel* 
of the United States or in British vessel*, and 
the same duties shall be paid on the importation 
into the ports of any of ins Britannic Majesty’s 
territories hi Europe of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the United States, 
whether such importation shall be in British ves- 
sels 01 in vessels of the United States.— The same 
duties shall be paid and the same bounties allow- 
ed on the exportation of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of Ins Butanmc Ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe, to the United States, 
whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the 
United 8iates, or In British vessels; and the 
same duties shall be paid and the same boun- 
ties allowed, on the exportation of any article*, 
the growth, produce, or manufactuie, of the 
Unjted States to Ins Britannic Majesty’s territo- 
ries in Europe, whether such exportation shall be 
iti British vessels, or in vessels of the United 
States.— It Is farther agreed, that in all cases 
wliere drawbacks are or may be allowed, upon the 
i e-exportation of any goods, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of either country, respectively, 
the amount of the said drawbacks shall be the 
earner whether the said goods shall have been 


with respect to eucb an intercourse* ' ' 

Article 3 —His Britannic Majesty agrees 'tbit 
the vessels of the United State* of Arterica^lWll 
be admitted, and hospitably received at the prin- 
cipal settlements of the British dominions irVlfid 
East Indies, videlicet, Calcutia, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales' Island, and that the* dltl* 
zens of the said United State- may freely carry 
on trade between the said principal settlements 
and the said United States, in all articles of which 
the importation and exportation, respectively, to 
and from the said territories, sdiatl not be en- 
tirely prohibited, provided only, that it shallmot 
be lawful for them in anv time of war. between 
the British government and any state or power 
whatever, to export from the said territories, 
without the special permission of the British 
government, any military stores or naval stores* 
or rice. The citizens of the United States shall 
pay frr their vessels, when admitted, tio higher 
or other duty or charge than shall be payabletot* 
the vessels of the most favoured European na- 
tions, and they shall pay no higher or other du- 
ties or charges on the imp irtation or exportation 
of the cargoes of the said vessel* than shall be 
payable on the same articles when imported or 
exported in the vessels of the most favoured Eu- 
ropean nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of 
the Uuited States shall not carry any articles from 
the said principal settlements to any port or 
place, except to some port or place m the United 
States of Amenta, where the same shall he un- 
laden. It is also understood, that the permission 
granted by this article, is not to extend to allow 
the vessels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said Bntish ter. 
ntorlts ; but the vessels of the United Slates hav- 
ing, in the first instance, pmccedtdto one of the 
said principal settlements of the British domir 
iiions in the East Indies, and then going with 
their original Cargoes, or part thereof, from one 
of the said principal settlements to another, shall 
not be considered as earning on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of the United States may aliO 
touch for ref rcHiiin tils, but not for commerce, 
in the course of their voyoge to or from the - 
Biitish territories in India, or to or from thi 
dominions of the Emperor of China, at the Gaps 
of Good Hope, the Island of St. Hi lenu, or suth. 
other places as may bo in the po'-sesi-ion of Great 
Britain, in the African ot Indian seas, it bei^g 
well understood i hat in all that regards this arti- 
cle, the citizens of the United States shall be 
subject, in all respects, to the laws and regula- 
tions of the British government, from time to 
time established . 

Article 4.— It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting partis*, respectively to appoint con* 
suls, for the protection of trade, to reside in tins 


originally imported in a British or American ves- 
sel; but when sucb reexportation shall take 
plftCQ from t|se United States in u British vessel, 
•rfrom the territories of his Britannic Majesty 
ill Europe in an American vessel, to any other 
fdrogn nation, 'ttie two contracting parties reserve 
to fhemstlvei, respectively, the right of regulat- 
ing or diminishing, In such case, the amount of 
ttw. shift drawb»ck.-*-The Intercourse between the 
States and his Britannic Majesty’s posses- 
West Indies, and On the coutineht 
•f Noittv^ptfifeg, atoll pot be affected t>y any of 


dominions and territories of |he other party, but 
before any consul shall act as such, he shaft, in 
the usual form, be approved and admitted by 
the government to which he is sent; and it is 
hereby declared, that in case of illegal or impro- 
per conduct towards the laws or government of 
the country to which he Is sent, such consul mky 
either be punished according to law, if the lawk 
will reach the case, or be sent back, the of tend 1 
ed government assigning to the other the i4*‘ 
sons for the same.— It is hereby declared* that 
either of the .eoutractftig partita »ay except fra» 
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ti»$ residence of contula such parttoularplaresW 
party shall judge fit to be «o except edi 

Article 5.— Thu Conwatiom, when the aafne 
*h 4 ll hate been duly ratified by the Presldh nt of 
th#, r Unitefi States, by and with the advice and 
eminent of their senate, and by bis Britannic Ma- 
jestyy and the respective ratifications mutually 
•whang^di aba'l be binding and obligatory on the 
said United States and his Majesty for four years 
from the date of its signature, and the ratiflea* 
tions shall be exchanged in six months from this 
time, or sooner if possible. 

Pone at London, this 3d day of July in the year 
of our Lord 1815, 

(StgE«d) John Q. Adams — H. Clay — Albert 
Gallattn—Fred. J. Robinson — Hinry 
Goulburn— William Adams. 

DECLARATION. 

The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty's 
Charge d'Affaircs in the United States of Ameiica, 
is commanded by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting m the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to explain and declare, upon the ex* 
change of the ratifications of the convention con- 
cluded at London on the 3d of July of tin present 
year, for regulating the commerce and navigation 


between the two countries, that in consequence of 
events which have happened m Europe subse- 
quent to the signature of the lonvention aforesaid, 
it has been deemed exptdient and determined, in 
conjunction with the allitd sovereigns, that St. 
Helena shall be the place allotted for the future 
residence ofGenc>al Nap leon Bonaparte, unddr 
such regulations as ma\ he necessary for the per* 
feet security of his person j and it has bfcen re- 
solved, for that purpose, that all shipvand vessels 
whatever, as well British ships and vessels as 
others, excepting only ships belonging to the 
East-1 ndrn Company, shall be excluded from all 
communication with, or approach to, that island, 
—It has therefore become impossible to comply 
with so much of the • hird article of the treaty Us 
relates to the liberty of touching for refr> shMflnt 
at the island of St. Helena, and the raiiflcationfi 
of the said treaty will be exchanged under th* 
explicit declaration and understanding, that the 
vessels of the United States cannot be allowed to 
touch at. or hold any communication whatever 
with, the said island, so long as the said island 
shall continue to be the plate of residence of tty* 
8 aid Napoleon Bonaparte. 

(Signed) Anthony St. Jno. Baktr. 
Washington, Nov, 24, 1815. 
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CHINA. 

About the end of June, the Lady Bar- 
tow anchored at Calcutta, front China, the 
15th April, and Penang the 3d June, 
bringing letters to the 11th April; the 
contents of which, (say the Calcutta pa- 
pers) when compared with the gloomy 
accounts last received from that quarter, 
are very consolatory. The disputes ex- 
isting between the Viceroyalty of Canton 
and the Honourable Company's Supra- 
cargoes, which, in the beginning of the 
year, Imd risen to such a height as 
threatened the annihilation of all arnica- 
bterelatious, seem latterly to have greatly 
subsiided ; and friendly intercourse to 
have been established on its ancient 
footing. In consequence, however, of 
sonte oppressive edicts against the opium- 
venders, and of t lie market being over- 
stocked with cotton, the trade in those 
staples was exceedingly dull. We have 
not been able (continue these papers) 
to ascertain the degree of credit, which 
is due to the current story of the exist- 
ence of civil war In the empire of China ; 
but cannot believe the disturbances, if 
any such there were, to have been of a 
serious nature, as the letters we have 
pdrused -from intelligent residents at 
Canton, are silent on the subject. The 
following extracts sufficiently explain the 
caqges of the dull state of the market for 
Bengal produce 

“ Canton , March 28. — The appear- 
ance of the “Ladies Sophia and Barlow, 
has put us into such confusion, that we 


should have been much better without 
them. 

“ We thought, two months ago, that 
all the cotton of the season had arrived ; 
but seeing these ships come, and hearing 
that two others, the Katharine and Hope, 
were to sail for this place soon after 
them, we are led to believe with the 
Chinese, that there will be no such thing 
asshutting the door, and that supplies of 
cotton may he expeeted constantly. The 
consequence of which is, that the price 
is down, and will probably continue low. 
Opium, on the contrary, is nominally 
high j say dollars 1,320 ; but I might 
almost as well quote you any other price 
as this, inasmuch as there is no possibility 
of selling even a chest, either at Wampoa 
or Macao. About a month ago, all tbp 
principal dealers in the article, were 
seized by the Casa Branca Mandarin, (a 
town of that name near Macao) with a 
view of extorting money from them ; and 
they, hoping to buy themselves off at as 
cheap a rate as they had been accustomed 
to do, would not come to his terms, and 
were, therefore, sent to this place. They 
still held out in expectation of an even- 
tual accommodation, but unfortunately 
too long, as the business having got to 
the ears of the viceroy and high . manda- 
rins, could not be hushed up, and hat 
proceeded to the utmost cxtremity-<4tos 
dealers have been put to the torture—- 
obliged to confess? afty; and perhaps more 
than they had even done — to name the 
persons that they had been in the habit 
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of buying frem*-*aadlfiifcallfy sentenced to 
ttiftifslmlifcst. "Added to this, ondortvto 
tytei bettf lately ‘defected m Smuggling 
' ^iiatitities of the drug;' and alto- 
'tfdther Udell a panic has been struck, that, 
wodh dCi'sdun concerned in the traffic, 
%Mwerd not apprehended, have been 
yUn away, so that uo^ales can be 
fe4b ! inthe«i?ual manner*' There ace at 
’'•fehst'J'00 chests now on 1 hand at Maoae, 
'♦hatWMl-t'emain, and’be there when 1 the 
new opium arrives ; as the watch and 
’persecution is so great, that they cannot 
even remove it from the godowns in 
■which it is lodged, to get it on hoard 
chip. How the matter will end it is jin- 
■posiihle to sav. It appears to me, Uow<- 
^ewer; that t here is hut one way of getting 
rid of that which is expected* which is 
i"it> ' dolirer it among the islands; if 
} >pfople can he found hold enough to pur- 
chase it, and' take it from the ships, which 
I much doubt.” • 

“ Canton, April 11* — We havp now 
got rid ot.all the Company’s ships, and 
Canton i< dull and quiet m every sense, 
as the fate of several ot the Wong mer- 
chants is uncertain, and whether the 
younger Hongs will be made bankrupt m 
not. Ifthe Inner, I have no doubt but 
they will succeed in paying off their cio- 
difors in seven years • ifthe former, there 
is is no saying what may be the conse- 
quence to the general tiaile. Some incon- 
venience is at present experienced in the 
aaieof opium, owing to some ot the priir- 
ripal dealers having been apprehended, 
and sentenced to he banished to Klee. 
The attempt to stop the useot opium can 
tto inoi-e be carried into effect, than an 
edict for preventing -the consumption of 
spirituous liquors in Great Britain.” 

Macao, July h, 18 la. — Yesterday the 
American schooner Trader, ai rived in 
108 days Iron) Philadelphia, bringing ac- 
counts of the. conclusion of peace with 
America. In consequence, the American 
ships Beaver, Lei ant, Brutus, and Lellia 
Bird, which have remained here two 
years, dismantled, are preparing for sea 
with cargoes for America. The only 
Ameiican pi i/e made by his Majesty’s 
ships in this quarter, is the schooner 
Viagenie, of 170 tons. She was fitted 
dut liy some Dutch agents at Batavia, 
under English colours, for a voyage to the 
N. W. const of America. The Elk, Capt ain 
‘Curran, fell in with her, bringing a cargo 
Of furs from Katnsehatka, ten days be- 
fore tin* period prescribed for making 
‘Captures had expired. We have accounts 
from Manilla, of about 20 days date, 
when there was nothing new there.-r- 
*fhey were greatly in want of specie, and 
Tiad been so for a considerable time. — 
There was much anxiety expressed for 
the arrival of their galleon from South 
America. The ships lying at Whampoa 
(to the Canton river), besides the Amer- 


icans named above*, aifc the Orptrigwi, a 
Swede, loading for Europe ; - the Hope 
tmd Sucecsn, English country ships, load- 
ing for India; add the Trader* just ar- 
rived. At Macao, are las 'Majesty’s 
slops Revolutionnalre, Captaip Wohl- 
Comhc; Alphcus, Captain Langford; and 
theKIkj Captain Reynolds. Capt, Cfirraq, 
late .of tlw Elk, is posted into the Vol&ge, 
wliicli ship is named to aetuni to Eng- 
land ; Captuiu Reynolds was promoted 
from the Doris., r i heCuffuelsand ttoyal 
George are hourly looked for from Polo 
Pehatig ; they were both there, all well, 
20 days since. 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta, July 1, 181 a. — Yesterday 
so’imight the Helen, Capt* Ambrose, 
passed Kedgeree, from the west coast of 
Sumatra : the only intelligence commu- 
nicated by her is comprised in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a Gentleman 
on board the Helen, dated Kedgeree, the 
23d ult. 

“ Wc are just arrived in the Helen, 
from the west coast of Sumatra, last from 
Amralaho, left the fith instant, having 
brought hack ionie of her outward cargo, 
dollars and piece goods, alter a cruise of 
segen weeks on the coast from port to 
port. A number of French vessels had 
been there tor cargoes ; but the whole 
line of Achecn ports are in such au unset- 
tled state, owing to the King of Aeheen 
being on the spot, earning on the war to 
bring them wider subjection to him, that 
trade is out of the ipicstion, and tho 
people arc afraid to bring their peppar 
down from the hills : — a ship is not al- 
lowed to trade 1 without the King's chop, 
and the commander being made collector 
of the King’s duties t— on this account, 
the pints who do not acknowledge, his 
authority refuse to trade. Tin* .Kiug.’s 
licet consists of five vessels, currying some 
four and others six guns. Commodore 
Fenwick is the king’s Prime Minister 
and naval commander ; their iffilitmy 
force is sixty or seventy sopOyi ; they 
had hesiegeil Sooso seven weeks, but at 
last were obliged to leave it. The ship 
Argo, on her Way down the coast, .run 
aground on the rocks off Passage Island, 
and was obliged to heave a great piirt of 
her cargo overboard. . The vessels on the 
coast belonging to ibis port , are the brigs 
Gloucester and Helen, bound to Penang. 
The. Clara had just arrived and sailed to 
the southward ; and the Sultana, of 
Bombay, Capt. Kemp, with no cargo on 
board, was left at Annalabo. Tho King 
of Achecn’# fleet and army were about to 
proceed down to the ports of Sabraddie 
and Trumain to destroy those places. 
Mr. Prince, Resident of Tapanooty,. had 
been obliged to seize on a schooner .of 
the King of Acheeri, off that port,, which 
had been committing many depredations 
in pUtndering boats of ail descriptions.'* 
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July 14.— ‘TbdUgh the regular troops 
are returning from the scene of their 
late operations, the corps of Sikhs still 
remain in the hills. Though a handsome 
race of iSien, they are far inferior, as sol- 
diers, to the Goorkhas : of this a proof 
was given on the 19th of March in the 
stockade at Jiheend when they receiv- 
ed a handsome lesson from the moun- 
taineers. The Sikhs were in number 
about 1200, in a good position on the 
S. W. bank of the Gumbha. They are 
tall flue looking men, anned with sabres 
and matchlocks, and to use the words of 
our correspondent, “ on viewing their 
long flowing beards and large sabres, and 
hearing their assertions, one might think 
they would eat the devil.” The General 
had very good information of the inten- 
tion of Umar Sing to try to dislodge 
these people, and particnlarcautions were 
given them to prepan; for the attack. 
This injunction they despised, under the 
impression that it was suggested by a 
laudable desire to keep them alert. Per- 
haps too they thought that any extraor- 
dinary precautions would have the appear- 
ance of fear, a feeling, which in the 
sequel, they evinced in no trifling degree. 
A party of Goorkhas, in number about 
400, descended from Maloun in the dusk 
of the evening, and approaching the 
stockade remained quiet till the moon 
had gone down. The Sikhs were in per- 
fect security, not more than 300 occupied 
the stockade, which was intended to he 
the night post of the whole party ; and 
the rest, like their companions on duty, 
enjoyed a comfortable state of repose, 
Scattered about iu their adjoining can- 
tonment. The Goorkhas divided into 
three bodies, gave the assault. One divi- 
sion discharged a volley, another stormed 
the stockade and put the Sikhs to the 
sword, while the third fired the eauton- 
meut. The surprise was complete; all 
was flight, confusion and dismay. The 
appalling shouts of the Goorkhas, which 
when uttered by large bodies, and re- 
echoed by the mountains, seem fit to 
“ rend hell’s concave,” prevented the 
possibility of any formation or attempt to 
rally. The Sikhs within the stockade 
made a feeble resistance ; their chief was 
slain at the first onset, and 2o0 men felt 
the Goorkha sabre. Of these about (i0 
wretches survived and were brought to 
Colonel Arnold’ scamp the next day. No 
succour could be sent from Ituttingurli, 
or the adjoining posts, nor could any de- 
tachment have been useful In the dark- 
ness of the night and the confusion of the 
fugitive*. Tire Goorkhas burnt the 
stockade, carried off the trophies, and 
were seen at the dawu of day slowly 
ascending to Maloun. Iu the course of 
the morning, scattered parties of the 
Sikh* were seen all around at the dis- 
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taace of two and three mi led , They 
desired not to be re-posted in the scehe 
of their late defeat, which they averred 
to he (and with some appearance of truth) 
a haunted and most unlucky place. The 
loss of the chief who was killed in the 
stockade was the chief subject of regret^ 
lie had, while under the command or 
Lieutenant Boas, distinguished blmiejf 
on the heights above Belabour, and was 
a few days previous to this disaster in- 
vested with an honorary dress. v 

We learn from good authority N that the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General, the 
L.idy Loudoun, their family, and suite, 
will leave Futtigurh for the Presidency, 
between the 20th and 30th of this month. 
The following is a list of the officer* of 
the General Staff, aud composing the 
personal Staff and suite of his Excellency 
the Right Hon. the Governor-General and 
the Commander in Chief, who are to at- 
tend his Lordship on his return by water 
to the Preside ncy : — 

General Sta/T.— Col. Macmahnn (King’s troops'), 
Adjutant Gjneral ; Col. N troll « (Kmg’9 troops). 
Quarter- Master.Gtn c ral ; Lieutenant-Col. Pagan, 
Ailiutant-tjeneral ; Lieut. Col. Patou, "uarter- 
Master General; Major Ni oil, Dt'puiy-A'ljutmit- 
Geneial; Major Casement, D v'pnly -Quarte r- Mas- 
ter- Gvueml Lieut. Acting Assistant- 

Adjutant-General. 

Pti's w al Stuff unit Sit'te of I, is Excellency tie 
Rtghf Hon. the G iveiwr. General unit Common fer 
tn ChieJ — Maior Doyle, Milituy Scereiary to 
the G.ivernor-Generjl ami Commander in Chief $ 
Major the Hen. L. Stanhopi, Aide dr-Camp to 
the Govcmor-Geneial aod Commander in Chief; 
Major Fm c-teen, dittoditto; Captain Macra, ditto 
ditto; Captain Stanhope, ditto ditto, Captain 
Fitzclareoce, ditto ditto; lieutenant Dwyer, 
ditto ditto ; Lieutenant Cobbe, ditto ditto; 
Lieutenant Caldwell, ditto ditto com. the escoit; 
Caotam Stewait, Assistant Commissary General 
anu extra Aide-de-Canip to the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Comma ider in Chief , Captain Huth- 
waite, Persian Interpreter : J. Hirp, Esq. Sur- 
geon; Kev J. R. Henderson, Cha.ikm. 

On the 31st of last month, his Lord- 
ship reviewed the camel corps, under the 
command of Major Lumsdane, at Futti- 
gurh. The following account of this mi- 
litaiy spectacle is from the pen of an in- 
telligent correspondent 

“ His Lordship was received on his 
arrival with the usual salute. The ma- 
nual and platoon exercise was then or- 
deted ; after which the camel-corps 
wheeled into open column of troops, 
formed column in rear of a flank troop, 
and deployed into line. The corps then 
formed a hollow square and dismounted. 
After several discharges of musketry tips 
incu remounted, and the corps formed 
an ambuscade in a tope, and kept up a 
surprising fire from the swivels. Ittheu 
chauged position, and performed several 
other cavalry evolutions, which gained 
great applause. 

“ During the cannon-salute, the wad 
from one of the swivels struck the camel 
on the head aud killed him. This acci- 
dent occasioned some little interruption. 
His lordship was much pleased with the 
Vol. I. 2 B 
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appearance and performances of the 
corps/’ , 

His Majesty’s 53d foot reached Bena- 
res dll the 3d instant, and after detivei inec 
a quantity of treasure ordered to be left 
at that city, sailed on the 6th for the 
Presidency. 

In IVlay last, arrived off this city a ves- 
sel, which is intended to be stationed as 
a floating light off the Saud'Heads ; this 
\vill be of the greatest advantage to the 
navigation of the Hoogly. She was built 
Bombay exjnosly for the purpose to 
which she has been appropii.itcd. The 
following is a short description of her . — 
“ Her construction is very peculiar — head 
and stern alike; she was built at Bombay, 
and is about 180 tons burthen. As she 
is intended to stand against the boisterous 
weathei which olten prevails at the Sand 
Heads, her frame is uncommonly strong, 
and does great credit to the builder. 
The lanthorn which is to be fixed to her 
has been sent out from Kiigland ; it is 
huge, and well adapted for t lie service.” 

JiiIij 2 Rth, 1815. — Yesteiday, the an- 
nul deputation in the Oriental languages 
of the Students in the College of Fort 
William, was held at the Government 
House, before his Excellency the Vice- 
President, as acting visitor, the Judges 
of the Siipicine Couit, his Lordship the 
Bishop of Calcii tti, the Judges of the 
Sadder Devvanny Adaulut, and the prin- 
cipal Civil aud Military Officers at the 
Presidency. A numerous company of 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and many learned 
and icspectable nathes weie present, 
aud witnessed the distribution ot Pii/.es. 

In 1 he evening, the Vice-President en- 
tertained the principal persons of the 
settlements, at a grand dinner at the 
Goveinoi’s house .— rhiepnge 161. 

Marriages 

At St Jolm’i cathedral. Herbert Compton, Esq. 

barristM-aUaw, n> Miss S. 0. Mullins. 

At the MH'mn Chinch, Capt. T. (J. A>dci, ooih 
N T. to Mis* U. Dimes, d.umhtrr of the late 
Capi. Dawi<<, of tliectnintiy ship Lucy Maria. 
Mr. J. (i. W. Bitne, assistant in the Adjutant 
Oenerul's olhee, to Mi>-s (’liail.tn* firevnwav. 
Licui. \V. Ward*-, 5/h N. C. to Miss Isabella 
Di'ldtnuin, eldest daughter of the late Major 
innes Delamam. 

... Deaths. 

Mrs. C. Mach an. 

At Polntee, at the house of C Gl.v.s, Esq, Mrs. 
R. Newton, wife of T Newton. K-q. 

board ot the Hon. Company’s ship Europe, 
J. Riddell, Esq. of the Madias Civil Service. 
Mrs. Henrietta Maria Smoult, wile of Mr. W. 

Sirionlt, attorney-at-law. 

At Boult amooor. Zillah Kishugitrh.'John Fendall, 
Esq a civil servant on this establishment. Mr. 

F was in a hunting extursmn, with a parly of 
friends, Olh July, and was di owned in attempt- 
ing to cross a nullah on h< rseback. 

MADRAS. 

Juno 3 d . — Ou Monday last his excel- 
lency the commander in chief of his Ma- 
j&tyTi and the Hon. Company’s forces on 
tlib Coast of Coromandel arrived at the 
Presidency, and established his head 


quarters at Hie Atae# B&dg. Salutes of 
17 guns from the garrison of Port St. 
George and the palace of Chepauk an- 
nounced the General’s arrival, and an 
honorary guard of the Grenadier Com- 
pany of his Majesty’s 56th regiment, un- 
der the command of Major Gualy, with 
a regimental colour, received his excel- 
lency with military honours, on his re- 
turn from the command of the army of 
reserve, lately assembled for field service. 

Yesterday morning his Excellency paid 
a visit of ceremony to his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot. The General was escort- 
ed by the body gumd of the Right Hon. 
the Governor, andhis entrance to Chepauk 
Palace announced by a salute of 17 guns, 
which was repeated on his taking leave of 
the Nabob, and proceeding to the Ameer 
Bang. 

The East-India Company, we under- 
stand, have entered into a contract for a 
term of years with the Board of Ord- 
nance, for supplying the whole annual 
stock of saltpetre for the national con- 
sumption, deliverable at 36s. per cwt. 
Individuals, therefore, are not likely, for 
the present, to derive much benefit from 
the free exportation of this article, per- 
mitted by the new charter, 

Juno 24. — On Tuesday evening the 
Right Honouiable the Governor, gave 
a grand public dinner at the banqueting 
room of the government gardens to his 
Excellency the commander in 'chief on 
his return to the Presidency. About two 
hundred officers sat down to this well- 
art tuiged and splendid entertainment. — 
The wines were excellent, extremely 
well cooled, and in the greatest abun- 
dance and variety. — The dinner was ex- 
pressly military, the members of govern- 
ment and the secretaries who were pre- 
sent, forming the only exception. 

Immediately on the cloth being remov- 
ed, the Right Honourable the Governor, 
in an elegant aud appropriate address, 
congratulated the commander in chief on 
his return to the Presidency — Mr. Elliot 
in the course of his speech complimented 
the Madras army on their exemplary con- 
duct during their late march — which he 
could not better describe, than in men- 
tioning a ciicumstance, which reflected 
equal honour on their commander and 
their own high state of discipline. The 
regiments which had assembled for field 
service, had been dra#n from vtirious 
and distant garrisons and cantonments, 
and to their credit be it spoken, not a 
single complaint had reached government, 
of the smallest irregularity having taken 
place, in the different districts through 
which they had proceeded — this, Air. 
Elliot said, he noticed as a peculiar 
satisfaction to himself and the Govern- 
ment collectively. The Governor closed 
his speech by giving his Excellency Lieut. 
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.Gen. Sir Thomas- Hislpp, commander in 
chief, and the army of the coast. 

As soon as the applause wind) follow- 
ed this toast had somewhat subsided, 
the Central lo^e, and in a short speech 
expressed his thanks to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor. 

The Right Hoiiouiable the Governor 
shortly after gave the health of his Ex- 
cellency Sir George Burlton, and the 
squadron in India ; on which the Admi- 
ral immediately rose and returned his 
thanks. The Governor concluded the en- 
tertainment by proposing the health of 
Lieut.-Gen. Abeicrombie, late Governor 
and commander in chief, which was 
drank with three times three. 

Mr. Elliot retired a little before 12 
o’clock, but many of the party remained 
until about tour o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

August 7, 1815. — Yesterday afternoon, 
ai lived the Honourable Company's ships 
Northumberland, Captain Kianklm; Hud- 
dert, Captain Weller; and Coni Eldon, 
Captain Coles, liom England, the 3d, 
and Mudeiia, 27th of Apnl. 

Passengers. — Northumberland. Mis. 
Wood, Mrs. Doing, Miss Ann Denton, 
Miss Ann Wimbolt, Captain Charles De- 
rmg, Captain John Duncombe, Lieutenant 
William Godley, 25th N. I. Master Chailes 
StuaitWood. — For Bengal. Mis. Hunter, 
Miss Flora L. M‘Leod, Mbs Mi/a Evans, 
Miss Eli/a Gibson, Miss C. Wiight, Miss 
Harriot Glover, Captain James Delamain, 
Captain Hunter, Mr. Rubai d Chase, 
Writer. 

Huddart.— Mrs. Mai shall, for Ceylou. 
Lieutenant \\ .llilton, Ensign, W. G. W. 
Noble, Mr. John Biackhuiu, and Mr. W. 
Davies, Writers, for Madras. For Bengal, 
Mr. Robert Burrows, and Mr. Jolm 
Casay. 

Lord Eldon. — No Passengers. 

August 25 t/i. On Sunday morn- 

ing the Company’s ships William Pitt, 
Marquess of Wellington, Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, sailed for Bengal. The 
Bridgwater, sailed for Penang and China, 
yesterday. The Atlas and Lu wilier 
Castle, .are expected to follow for the 
same destination this day. 

On Wednesday, his Majesty’s ships 
Owen Glendower and Termagant, ar- 
rived in the roads from Trincomalee. 
On the following day, at noon, the flag 
of his Excellency Jhe Admiral was hoisted 
on board the former ship under an ap- 
propriate salute. On Sunday his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Acorn, anchored in the roads, 
from Calcutta. 

— 29.- — Sailed his Majesty’s ship 
Termagant, for Mauritius ; the Hesper, 
on a cruize; the Company’s ships Met- 
calf, Northumberland, Huddart, and 
Lord Eldon, for Bengal ; also the Owen 
Glendower and Thais for Penang and 
China, 


His Majesty’s GGth regiment embayed 
from Calcutta for the Upper Provinces 
on the 9th inst. The fleet proceeded 
immediately the embarkation of the 
troops was completed. The 53d was 
expected to reach the Presidency on tipi 
20rh instant. 

The Nakhoda of the brig Catharine, 
which arrived in the course of last 
week from Java, brings us the tidings of 
mi extraordinary phenomenon which oc- 
curred while he lay at Giesscy, near 
Sooiobaya, about two months ago, and 
which we conclude to have been caused 
by an eruption of one of the vo’eanocs, in 
the eastern end of that island. 

lie states, that one morning a noise 
commenced to be heard, as it of a tre- 
mendous cuinonade from the heaviest 
kind of ordnance, and very near, — eon- 
tinning for the space of three days ; that 
in the afternoon of the la.st of them, 
this stunning din abated somewhat, and 
the sky became completely (Metcast with 
a cloud of fine dust, or ashes, so thick, 
as to cause an obscurity equal to that of 
the diukest night, and to tender respira- 
tion impracticable, without a cloth, or 
some sort of veil to co\er the Lice ; — that 
this continued for that night, the whole 
of the succeeding day and night, and 
until about noon of tie* third day, when 
light began to dawn on the teuified mul- 
titude, and during the three following 
days, the atmosphere becoming less and 
less dense, they were tit length entirely 
relieved from its unusual pressure, by 
a very heavy and most welcome fall of 
rain. 

The Naklioda’s manner, in looking 
back on this sane of tartaiean obscurity, 
give us a stronger impression of the hor- 
ror and consternation which occupied 
every mind, than we can attempt to con- 
vey to our readers in words, and is in- 
dicative of a state of confusion and dis- 
may, in some of its circumstances, not 
unlike our sublime Milton’s description 
of the original chaos, from which the 
well ordered orb we now inhabit was 
formed : — “ Nothing,” lie says, could 
be seen at the distance of even an arm’s 
length, save the glimmering light of fires, 
or the torches with which people groped 
their way from house to house : nothifijjf 
was heard but the roar of thunder, and, 
the mingled shrieks of men, women, and 
children, who confidently concluding the 
end of all things to be at hand, and that 
the awful scene before them could por- 
tend nothing less than the final judgment, 
rent the air with cries for mercy to their 
Almighty Uieator.” 

After remaining some days at Gressey, 
the Catharina sailed for Tagal, where the, 
Nakhoda understood the same prodigies 
had been exhibited, and at the same 
time, hut in a less degree. Here several 
sudden deaths happened during the days 

2 B 2 
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of terror, for which the superstitious 
inhabitants assigned various causes. At 
Gressey the visitation proved fatal only to 
birds, of which m&ny were, on the re- 
turn of light, seed dead in all directions 
— having been suffocated by the floating 
ashes ; we are in possession of a speci- 
men of this impalpable powder, evidently 
a roicanic production, several bags-full 
of which fell on the small space of the 
Catharina'a deck. Gressey and Taual 
are reckoned to be two hundred miles 
asunder. 

September 5. — During the whole of 
last week, the weather has been un- 
usually stormy and boisterous. The 
wind has generally blown from the west- 
ward, but lias hitherto been attended 
“with little rain. On Tuesday night, 
during a heavy squall, the ship Com- 
merce, Capt. Dolge, parted front both her 
anchor^, and was driven out to sea, but 
she returned to the roads on Saturday 
morning. A detachment of his Majesty’s 
86th regiment is, we understand, to em- 
bark on board the Coinmen e on Wed- 
nesday, for Masulipatam. 

On Wednesday evening, the trading 
brig Endymion, Capt. Sal usury, an- 
chored in the roads, having a detachment 
of his Majesty’s 73d regiment. She 
formed a part of the convoy under pro- 
tection of his Majesty’s ship Thais, and 
left England on the 5th of April. At the 
Cape she was taken up, together with the 
Union, Hibernia, and two other ships, to 
convey bis Majesty’s 72d regiment of 
foot to Bengal . 

The Hibcinia anchored in the roads 
yesterday morning. She sailed fiom 
Simon's Bay on the 9th of July. The 
Governor of Tranquebar sailed from the 
Cape in the Danish ship Elizabeth, on 
the 4th of April, 'lhe Endymion has 
had a very tedious passage from the 
Cape, having sailed on the 7th of July, 
and haB experienced very bad weather. 
She was compelled during the passage, 
to throw overboard all hci guns. She is 
expected to proceed on her voyage in the 
course of to-day. 

His Majesty’s 53d foot arrived at 
Benares, on i heir voyage to Calcutta, on 
the 3d uit. and again sailed for that Pre- 
sidency on the 6th. 

We find Captain Charitie and the pas- 
sengers of the Cornwallis, left Calcutta 
to join the ship at Saugur on the 14th 
ult. and she Was expected to get to sea 
the first springs, so that her arrival at 
Madras may be looked for about the end 
of the week. She will probably sail 
again in prosecution of her voyage to 
England about the 1st proximo. 

’flie Mary and Morningtoa are the 
next ships under dispatch from Calcutta, 
for England. 

The Hon. Cdmpauy’s ship Cuffnelfs 


proceeded On her yoy&gfrirotfi Penang, 
for China, on the 14th June ; but no in* 
timation is given, ^ithet Of the * Arrival 
or departure, pf the Royal George. The 
Hon. Mr. Petrie, we are happy to find^ 
was completely recovered from the severe 
indisposition under which he laboured* 
at the date of the preceding advices from 
that settlement. , 

— His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, Cap- 
tain Harpur, which has been equipping 
with great expedition, is nearly com- 
pleted for sea, and will sail, it is said, 
for Trincomalee on Sunday next. The 
whole of the naval establishment hi- 
therto stationary at Madras, will be re- 
moved to Ceylon early in next mouth- 

Major-Gen. Taylor has left tins Pre- 
sidency to trike the command of the cen- 
tre division of the army. 

We learn from Calcutta, that the Go- 
vernor General was to leach that Presi- 
dency eaily in October. Prince Fujjih 
liydur, the eldest son of the late Tippo 
Sultan, died the 30th July, at ttus- 
sapuvla. 

No less than ten American vessels ar- 
rived in ballast at Calcutta, in the course 
of July, for the purpose of obtaining 
cargoes at that port. 

Appointments and Promotions. 

June 3.— Major V. Agnew to resume the office 
of mperiniendant of family payments. 

Mi. W. Baird, an assisUni-iiirgeon <>n this es- 
tablishment, is admitted to the service, arrived 
at Madras on the llihnf April. 

3d regt N. I. Capt. H. H. Pepper to bema^or; 
Capt. I, lent J. Taga to be captain of a company i 
Lieut . J. Wilson to he <apUm lieutenant * and 
J.Jonta td he lieutenant, n succession to Little 
decea-'d; date ><f commission 1st May. 

9tn Regt. N. 1. Ensign C, Maxtone to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Bagnt. deceased j date of commission 
48th April. 

1 v— Lieut. -Col, C M'Kenzit. of the engineer*, 
nominated surveyor gt neral of India, 

Assistant-surgeon Mr, Christy to the medical 
charge of theZdlahof CmhUpah. 

HU excellency the commander-in-chief having 
returindto the ptoidtnev, Lieui.Gen. Welher- 
all is relieved fiom the duty of conducting the 
details of the army. 

Lieut. -Gin. Wtlherall having received orders to 
return to England in ionsi ipience of his late pro- 
motion, the right h< n. the Governor in Council 
is please d to -igitify, in general ordt s, his appro- 
bation of lhe conduct of that offiter while serving 
on the stutfof ih» army of tlu» piesidency. 

Myor-Gm. Tailor to command the centre 
division of the armv. 

Lieut. W. C Pndham, of the 9th r- gt. of N. I- 
it permitted to proceed to Europe on sick certift- 
caie. 

Capt. E Osborne, of the 4d tegt. of N. I. to 
be major of brigade in the Centre division of the 
army ; date of appointment the 4SRh ult. 

Appointed to the Military Institution. 

Lieuts. W. Stokoe, H. Matthews, W. B. 
Thompson, 8. W. Stede, J. M D.rnaM, J- Onm- 
shaw ; Ensigns W. Mathias, R. Gibbings, J. Gib- 
biKirs, W Cun mghmn. 

Me appointed to the Military Institutions LW* 
Mint d I, loth regt. N. I. who was obliged by stek- 
nevs to leave the class of 1810, to which he was 
formerly attached ; that officer will join the oU®» 
of J814- Id, without delay. . 

Cornel Russell, of ’the dth light cavalry, 
Ensign Fergusson, of the 4th tL I. appott»**« 
members of the Clothing committee. 
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Asswl.^Surgeofl Stevenson tp do duty with H. 
2d. 2$ tii d i£f(. antf to jojfl ' tjie ttitdmh’eht! W 

99 —Mr. A- slit. -Surgeon W- F. Newly^ to the 
medical charge of the Ziltah of Madura. 

Mr. C. Bearte, UssUtartt-surgteon hit thisesta- 
blisbmentf admitted to the service, arrived at 
Madrus, 8th May, 18)5. 

Mr. Conductor Payne to be adjutant to the 4th 
N. vet. bat. vice Wilson, detd. 

Lieut. U. E. Fiwclarence, of H. M. Wd- light 
drag' ions, to be an extra aide de-camp to his tx* 
cellency the commander in-chief.' " r ' 

Fort St- George, July 17-—' The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to make the follow- 
ing promotions 

6th Reg*. N. 1. Capt. Lieut. T. Chambers to bte 
captain of a company ; Lieut. W Tyiler io be 
captain lieutenant i and Ensign Huuh Mitchell 
to be lieutenant, in succession to Kcnnett, de- 
ceased. 

9th Hcgt, N. I. Ensign C, M. Robertson to be 
lieutenant, vice Rertier, deceased. 

aithRegt. N. I. Ensign H. L. Harris to be lieu- 
tenant, vice M'Intosh, deceased. 

ad Regt. N. I. Ensign J. B. Mercier to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Brodie, deceased. 

Lieut. John Watkins to act as adjutant to the 
5th regt. N. C. during the absence of Lieut. 
Hindsey on other duty. 

Lieut. Mcphcn Martin to he quarter-master to 
the 8th rent. N. C vice Jones. 

Capt. Lieut. G W, Poignaud, of artil'ery, tn 
be brigade- major to the artilhry with theHyder- 
ubad subsid ary lorce, \\ct Mackintosh. 

August 4.— Bievct Major Ualrymple, of H. M. 
ROtli regt is appointed to the command of Poona- 
mulee, vice Burdttt, pioceeding with his regt. on 
service. 

The Rev. Win, Roy is appointed military chap- 
lain to the garrison of Masulipatam. 

Capt. R. G. Wilson, of the 14th regt. N. l.to 
adjust the accounts oi family payments, vice Fi- 
niss, proceeding with H. M. 36th regt. on ser- 
vice. 

Assistant-Surgeon A. Campbell, attached to H. 
M. 84th regt . will do duly unde the garrison Sur- 
geon of ?>er ngapatam until further orders, 

Cornet Lockhart is posted to the id regt. light 
Cavalry. 

Lieut. -Col. and Col S. W. Ogg, from the 1st 
batt. 19th, to the 9d bait. 3d regt. 

Lieut. -Col. and Col. M. Wilkes, from the ad 
batt. 3d, to the 1st batt. !9th regt. 

August 31. -Cavalry, Semoi Major (and Brevet 
Lieut. -Colonel) Jolm Colebiooke, from the 5th 
regt. cavalrj, to be Ltent.-Colond, vice Neale, 
deceased. 

5th Regt. Cavalry, Captain (and Brevet-major) 
Henry Mason to be major; Capt. -Lieut E. 1. 
8mith, to be captain of a troop ; Lieut. Edward 
Herne to be captain-lieutenant ; and Cm net R, 
Mansfield to be lieutenant, in succession to 
Colebrooke, promoted. 

Captain F. Palmer, of the artillery, is permit- 
ted to proceed to sea on sick certificate. 

'Lieut. J. Widows, of the 16th rent. N. I. is 
permitted to proceed m Euiope on furlough for 
three years. 


The Governor id Council is pleased ( fa make 
the following pro, m^tiofu, in, order tfj complete 
the establishment of full surgeons;—, 1 ! ' 

Mr. Senior Assistant-Surgeon W. $. MnlcheH 
to be iurgeort, vice Surgeon James, permitted/ tb 
retire. u;t 

Mr. As»i*t.-Si;rgeon K, Macauly, to be 4utn 
geon, vice Hr. Berrv, permitted to retire. ' 

Mr, Assist. -Surgeon M. S. Moore, to be iW- 
geon. nt 

Mr. A«»‘»t-Surgeon J. Gordon, to besuraon. 

Mr. Assist. -surgeon B. P. LoogUfil, tilbesuF- 
geon. 

Mr, Assist. -Surgeon G. Anderson, to be sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Assist. -8urgeon - J. B. Pender, to he sur- 
geon. 

Mr. ^86tst.-Surgeon T. Willie, to be furgeon, 
vice Ainslie, pei nutted to retire. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon J. Dean, to be surgeon, 
vice Ord, permitted to retire. 

Mr,. Aaaist.ouigeon R. Hunter, to afTosd, me- 
dical aid to the Residency at Tanjore, Vice Mit- 
chell, promoted. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon, R. Gibbon, to the medical 
charge of the Zillah of Clungleput, vice Macauij- 
promoted. 

Mr. Assist.-Snrgport W. Jones, to the medical 
cJidrgc of the Zillah of Trichmipoly, vice L«**p. 
hill, promoted. 

Mr. Assist.-Surgeon S. M. Stephen, to afityri) 
medical aid to the Civil Department at JUtnnad, 
vice Anderson, promoted. ^ 

August 24.—The Rt- Hon. the Governor In 
Council is pleased to appoint Lieut. H. H. Gorp 
to he adjutant to the 9d bait, of artillery, vice 
Bell. 

Mr. Suigeon C. M‘Cabe Is permitted by the 
Hon. Court of Directors to teturn to his duty 
without prejudice to his rank. 

Mr. AS. Shircff, < adet of artillery, is admitted 
on the establishment, in conformity with hi* ap- 
pointment by the Hon. Court of Directors, and. 
promoted to the rank of liHit. fireworker. 

Lieut. B. Ronald, of artillery, is permitted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave of absence for four 
months. 

Lient. Cross, of H. M. 1st, or royal fegt. to be 
foit udiutantat Poonamallee, vice Foreman, pro- 
ceeding with his regt. on service. 

Mr. A. Tjit, assistant-surgeon, is admitted to 
the service. 

Lie u't Col.T. A. Tiaser, 1 1th regt. N. I. to 
reside at Pondicherry until fuither orders. 

Brevet Major J. Fotheringham, superintending 
engineer in the southern division, is permitted 
to . isit the Presidency on leave of absence. 

Authentic information having been received of 
the death of I ieut. S. Leighton,. of the 18th regt. 
N. 1. on board the ship Julia, the Governor 19 
Council Is pleased to make the following promo* 
tion • 

13th N. f. Ensign W. Watkins tobelieut. vice 
Leighton, deceased. 

Lieut. H. Miller is admitted a lieutenant on 
the non efftctive establishment. 

In consideration of the long and meritorious 
services of Subad ir Syud Cassim, of the 4th regt. 
N. C. the Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council 


The undermentioned Officer? arc permitted by 
the Hon. the Couit of Duectois, lu return to 
their duty without prejudice to their rank 

Capt. John Dune unite, 13th regt. N. I, 

Capt. C Dirmg, 13th tegt. N. 1. 

Lieut. W. Hilton, 14th regi. N. I. 

Lieut. W. Godlev, 25th regt. N. I. 

Ensign W. G. W # Noble, id regt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon A. Mackenzi*. late a Superin- 
tending Surgeon on tins establishment, is per- 
mitted, to resign the service, in compliance with 
hi* request. 

Mr.Sureeon T. H. Davies will still continue to 
afford medical aid to sick officers at Si. Thome, 
and Mr. As*istam-8nrgcon J. Underwood will 
continue h, charge of the Male and Female 
Asylums and the College — Surgeons Ingledew, 
Jefferies and Currie, doing duty respectively at 
the RMsdencie* of Mysore, Boon ah, and Hyder- 
Son* ** **** P cr »iU*d to retain their situa- 


has been phased to resolve, that a palankeen, 
with the u«ual allowance of 90 pagodas per 
month, shall be presented to that Grocer, and 
that a pension, equal to the half pay-df hi* rank, 
shall l»e granted on his decease, to hi* nearest 
hur for the support of his family, 

Bufhs. 

The lady ofThomas Harris, Eiq. of a daughter. 
The lady of George yarrow, Esq. of a daughter. 
At Vizagapatam, the lady of Dr- C. Rogers, of a 
daughier. 

At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. B. Clarke, 
90th N. I of a daughter. .J- 

The lady ol the Hon. §ir Johg Nj^wtypjt, of * 
daughter. 

The lady of Edward Monrat, E*>|. ■Of a *dn ah<J 
heir. . I.. . T 

The lady of Capt. Trewtnan, of a daughter, 

The lady of W m. M‘Taggart,' Esq.Mi* daughter, 
At Triehinopoly, the lady 'of W. RieftanJ lira; 

garrison, surgeon, of a son. 1(1 , ; 

At BeUary, the lady of 9apt.^ipnptfl» 4 nfs N. X. 
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At Pullatticoltab, the lady of Lieut. Puckering, 
171 h reg. of a son. 

At Ramnad, the lady of M. Crisly, Eaq. of a 
daughter* 

At the Presidency, the lady ol Major Vans Agnew, 
of a daughter. 

At bangalore, the lady of Caj>t. Wilson, bairack- 
master, of that station, of a son. 

At Bangalore, the lady ol Lieut. Col. Welsh, of 
a daughter. 

At Cananoie, the ladv of Meat. G, W. Bitdd, fort- 
adjutant, at that station, ol a son. 

At Biliary, the lady of Lit lit. Smith, Of the 1st 
butt, pioneers, <>l a daughter. 

The lady ol Wm. Simjison, h*q. of a daughter. 

At Tiichmopoly, Mrs luttieill, ol a dai ghter. 

The lady ol Cant. Outlsw, 3d N. C. of a son. 

The lady of Cai>. Runcland, of H. M. 56tii reg. 
of a son. 

At Secunduhad, the ludy of Lieut. Col. J. R. 

, Vernon, of a son. 

At Bangalme, the lady of Capt. Wahoh, of the 
Clncacule infantry v of a son. 

At Ganjam, the lady vt Litut. Spry, 2d batt. 21st 
leg. ol i win hoys. 


Maniaget . 

At the Hon. Sir Fmncis Macnagton's, diaries 
Otway Mayne, l'.sq. (apt. of the H.O.ship 
Atias, to Finma, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Taylor, I sq ot the H . C. Civil service, 
on their Madias cstabl shnnnt. 

At Baneuloie, Capt. i rtwc. Major of Brigade to 
tht Mysoie division, to Miss liaise. 

At lh'llaiy, J lent. St. I awterue Webb, H. M. 
oplb leg. to Lliaa* see ond daughtt t of the late 
John Cnlloden, Esq. loi rut rly of Lublin. 

Capt. Hugh Scott, M ilitaty Se< rclaiy to the Cotn- 
namler-ni-CliKf, to Emma Jane, eldest daughter 
ot Henry Hart is, 1 vq. M. 1). 

At Bangalore, Lieut. -Col Rn liaid IVidinert, 2d 
batt. toili teg. to Miss Denton. 

At Madura, (Links liilluilon. Esq. to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Clanks Maxima*, E^sq, 
Madras cslublnhni' lit. 

At Gnnjam, James f itzgtiald, Garrison Sergeant- 
Majvir, to Miss El izabelh Paxton. 


Deaths. 

In camp at Akowlab, Lieut. -Col. George Neale. 

commanding the 2d bngide of light tavaliy 
A. Clucacole, Ensign t limits Hakervil, 2d butt. 
2d reg. N . I. 

At the same place, Lieut. James Walker Brodie, 
2d bdtt. 2d rtg. N 1. 

Cosma» h. Mewait, Esrj. Purser of the H. C. ship 
Lowther Cattle. 

At Ramnad, Mis. Susannah Leonora Picker. 

At Cannanoie, Augustus Lite, infant son of Licnt, 
G. Darling, H. M. tOth r»g. 

At Vizdgdpdtam, the infant daughter of Dr. C. 
Rogers. 

On boaid the 1 owihei-Cnsile Indiaman, on (he 
voyage to Madias, Margaret, the wile of &. 
Panne k, J'.nq. 

At Tnelnnopoh, Mis. Catherine 1 neze, wife of 
Jolia Irteze," Stij. Major, ad batt. 22d ngt. 

At Vizagapatam, Mrs. Fitzgerald, wife of Mr. 

Filzgerdld, master-attendant of that station 
At the ‘residency, Wm. Gairow, Esq. collector 
ol Connhallore. 

Mrs Gager, eight days after the death of a son. 

At St. Thomas’s, Lieut. E. Beititr, 2d batt. nth 
regt. N.I. 

In Col. Doveton’s camp, near Akola, Lieut. 1. 

Mackintosh, 1st natt. 24th regt. N. 1. 

Cant. J. Kenm t, 2d bait. 6th rtgl. N. I, 

J. Nicholson Watts, Lsq. Civil Service. 


BOMBAY. 

May 27. — The Bombay and China fleet, 
arrived this morning, found at the Cape 
thiity-eight ships assembled ti cm Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay which were about 
to proceed hoinewaids. '1 he Lpton Cas- 
tle, foimed jiart of this fleet; and we 
are happy to say that Mr. Money aud his 
family had benefited much by their voy- 
age. 


List of Passengers ; — Per H. C. Sbip 
Vausittart* Captain R. S. Dairy m pie. Jo- 
seph Stavely, Esq. Barrister at law, Mrs. 
Sturdy, two Miss Abrahams, Lieut. 
Maciutire, Miss Wallace, Mrs. Tudor, 
Mr. Hob. Burrowes, free merchant, Mr. 
H. Cooper, do. Mr. F. Briggs, do. Mr. 
W. Horne, do. ; Mr. C. Wells, 5 natives 
of India— 40 Chinese, Capt. Wylde, 56th 
Kegt. 6 subaltern ofliceis — 120 soldiers, 
of the 47lh, 56th and 65th Kegts. — 12 
wonun and 5 children. 

The homewaid bound Bengal fleet left 
the Cape on the 8th ot April, under con- 
voy of H. M. ships Cumberland and Ma- 
lacca, the latter with Lady Hood onboard. 

Passenget s .-—Per H . C. Charles Grant, 
Capt. J. Loch. Mr. Andrew Jukes, Mrs. 

G. Jukes, Mrs. Caiolme Ewart, Mr. Ed- 
ward Giant, Mr. G. L. Elliott, Mr. H. J. 
MHleath, Mr. H. L. Osborne, Mr. C. 
Jones, Lieut. Hubert Shepherd, Mr. A. 
Ciawlord, Mr. Wm. Kicluudson, Mr. J. 
11. Roitband, Mr. Geo. Bioodie, Mary 
Williams, aud Win. Bacchus. 

Passengers : — Per H C S. Essex, Cap- 
taiu Richard Nesbitt. Captain and Mrs. 
Backhouse, Capt. Tandy, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mi. Patch, 17th light 
dragoons, Fr. Nason, H. Shoe, writer, 
J. Jervis, cadet, Ensign Morse, II C. S. 

Per H. C. IS. Iuglis, Capt. Wm. Hay. 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Brooks, Capt. 
Brooks, Mr Sage, Mr. Smith; Captain 
Parsons, Ensign Luttrcll, and Ensign 
Sands, of tlie47th legiment ; Capt. Thomp- 
son, Cornet Thomli.'on, and Cornet 
Clarke, of the 17ih light djagoons. As- 
sistant Surgeon Shank, 31 men, 10 wo- 
men, and 2 children. 

Per EL C. S. Marquis Camden, Capt. 

H. M. Sampson. Mrs. Lukin, Mis. Young 
aud child, Mr. Le Gallics, Mr. O. Spen- 
cer, Mr. Hughes, 40 Chinamen, 120 H. 
C’s. recruits, 8 women, and 2 children. 

Per H.C. S. David Scott, Capt. John 
Locke. Mrs. It. Ilackett, MissM. Hac- 
Keit, MissM. A. Harkett, Mr. George 
Elliott, MissH.M.Hliott, Mr. M. Stack, 
Ensign T'. Say, Mr. E\ M. Powell, Wm. 
Lowe, and Hob. Lowe, Bombay Marine. 
Mr. Hieliaid Gild, John Mitchell. 

Letters from Egypt, of the 25th July, 
state, that his Highness Maliomnied Ali, 
the reigning viceroy, who had under- 
taken personally the late expedition 
against the Wahabcc Arabs, as well for 
the recovering the holy cities as for re- 
moving the obstacles whi.ii these marau- 
ders continually opposed to eveiy channel 
of trade and connneice both by land and 
sea, has at length terminated it with 
complete success. After driving them 
l’toni Mecca, Medina, and the pons along 
the coasts of the Red Sea, taking posses- 
sion of their great inland capital Tarabe, 
&c. the stiong hold on which they chiefly 
depended, he has effected their total de- 
feat by pursuing them to the remotest 
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confines of their wWdy extended terri- 
toiy. Having thus. secured the means of 
re-opening the long accustomed chauneH 
of commerce, he returns to his capital, 
from wlfence he has been absent nearly 
two years, to consolidate the advantages 
he has thus obtained, and devote his at- 
tention to the improvement of those 
ample resources with which his country 
abounds. 

One of the best proofs which could be 
offered, perhaps, of the superior stability 
of the present government in Egypt to 
that of the Mamalukes which preceded 
it, is, that during the two yeai s absence 
of the present Pasha in Arabia, accom- 
panied by all the branches of his family as 
military commanders, and nearly the 
whole of his army, the most perfect mid 
undistuibed tranquillity has prevailed 
throughout the whole of the country, 
from the sea coast of the Delta, to the 
cataracts of the Nile; while it is known 
that under the government of the Maina- 
luke Beys, the banks of the river weie 
divided at every fifty miles into districts 
commanded by Arab Sheiks and petty 
chieftains, continually at war, as well as 
that the reigning Hey dared scarcely quit 
the citadel of Cairo before insurrec- 
tion and tumult followed. Thetiavels of 
Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, Volney, and 
Savary, with all the still earlier writers 
on tint country, give a picture of con- 
stant and general anarchy, and represent 
it as almost impossible to quit the banks 
of the river, or the edge of cultivation 
without being robbed and plundered, 
while the dress of a Christian was suffi- 
cient to draw down the insults of the 
lowest orders on the individual who wore 
it. At this moment, on the contrary, 
tranquillity and safety every where pre- 
rails ; deserts are now passable, unat- 
tended and unarmed, which were not 
then to be crossed in safety without a 
large military escort, and the diess of an 
European has became the surest passport 
to obtain accommodation, protection, 
and respect. 

It is added, that the relations of amity 
are so strict at this moment between 
Great liritain and Egypt, that just pre- 
vious to the date of the letters alluded to, 
a British officer of engineers had arrived 
at Alexandria iu a brig of war, being 
charged with the superintendance ot the 
erection of two hydraulic machines for 
irrigating the land upon the banks of the 
Nile, sent as presents from the Prince 
Regent to Mahomed Ali, and which have 
been received by him with great satisfac- 
tion, as a proof of the friendship and 
esteem in which lie was held by his 
Royal Highness and the British govern- 
ment. 

The commercial interests of In$p> 
deeply involved in the subjugation of the 
Wahabee power 5 every petty chieftain in 


the Persian Gulf haviug been encouraged, 
under their countenance and protection, 
to carry on piratical depredations, which 
have been practised with a degree of 
barbarity revolting to the feelings of 
human nature. 

By the persevering exertions of the 
Bombay government, the piratical hordes 
which had for ages carried on a system of 
plunder from the ports to the southward 
of the Newparag harbour have been sub- 
dued, and kept in controul by our oc- 
cupation of the forts of Vingoria and 
Sindeedroog, which, with their depend- 
ant territories, have been ceded to us. 
By the adoption of the same line of poli- 
cy to the northward, the uncivilized habits 
of the country, which lias also for ages 
been addicted to piiacy as a lawful means 
of subsistence, have undergone a salutary 
degree of reformation. No sooner, how- 
ever, had these happy changes been ef- 
fected by the vigilance and the vigour of 
the government, than it had the Joassmee 
tribes from the Gulf, quitting their own 
waters and swarming to the shores of 
Guzerat and of Meciau in search of their 
prey. For the greater part of the last 
season, the trade between Bombay and 
tliet<northern ports was actually stopped 
by the presence of the Joassmee fleet on 
those coasts. The coasting trade in the 
Gulf of Persia has experienced a similar 
check. No doubt is entertained that the 
efforts of the government will now be ap- 
plied to the suppression of the only pi- 
ratical tribe now to be dreaded in this 
quarter of India. 

Marriage*. 

Maior Sttwart, 24th dragoons, to Miss Margaret 

Fraser, daughter ol Majoi 1'iaser, of Newton, 

Ipverntsulure. 

W. Page Ashburner, Esq. to Miss H. M. Elliot. 

Deal/n. 

Lieut. H. Taylor, H. M. 6«th regt. 

At Aremgibftd, Capt. Dyson, commanding H, 

M. the Nizam’s artillery, at tiurut. 

J. J. Cioss, Esq. 

CEYLON. 

Columbo, Junt * 7. — We are sorry to 
perceive by a paragraph in the Madras 
Government Gazette of the 23th ultimo, 
copied from the Calcutta Gazette, that 
letters from Columbo have given cir- 
culation to statements relative to the 
Candyan expedition which in several ma- 
terial particulars are extremely deficient 

in correctness. 

The account of prize-property for in- 
stance is enhanced very far beyond any 
possible estimate of its value. No such 
estimate has yet been or can be made ; but 
one million of rixdollars would probably 
be considered a very large one. 

What the author of the intelligence 
may mean by the close confinement of 
the late king, is not very clear ; but if 
it implies the denial of reasonable op- 
portunity to take air and exercise abroad, 
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whenever lie may desire it, the' accost v tja ‘Marfr^ ccfmtottfel soS&frM 
is exaggerated. 01 tapahis ^he stari^agddaj -ch]^ stmrig 

Equally incorrect is the ‘statement' of at74$ fodabw'. 
the cause of Major Davies’s death, add Bftfsrm Calcutta strtd at ^ famcriHhe 
Upon the whole the fetters from which St3r J ^ph^odi; IS ‘ >u * ‘‘\ 1 0i "‘ *‘ r 
the original paragraph is stated to have ‘' ,J> , ' ‘ vi ’ y ' iMtki. u ‘ •*' >' 
hedu taken, seem to have been by po • At'CMtfmba; the lady of liMt/Fo&k/l?.’ WvfSi 
means, of that kind, that deserved to be ju^^acomaiee, Capt. fitmgili com- 

made the ground of a communication to mariariig thd jpe«&dto y boirrpbWjf <Wih. ’Mrftwi 

In^the Vice Admiralty Court, on Ftf- ^ ^Olombo^Thoitia* Gerardus HolIand^ISjq. 


jday last, a case of considerable expec- 
tation and importance was decided. It 
: was a claim mvde by the officers and 
crew of his Majesty's frigate Salsette for 
Salvage on the Cornwatlls of Calcutta, 
\yhlch had been dismasted in a severe 


rttft’. tv. , 1 - t ,U'uf 

AtjManniji.Tseet, Roberson, H,M. tffhjngt*: 

A; Colombo, Thomas Gerardus Holland, Esq. 
mrtcfiarttl'n the \*i\ Dutch £. I. ‘C*\kp4iiy*a, 
asntv^ce, PHad,«qlof th» Commercial Office and 
,54emlx«roru»e Hutch COungil. v finjs 

SUMATRA. , . s'w 
Captain ToRRfCK, of the brig Jupiter, 
has been murdered at Neas by some 


gale of wind, and was brought into Trill- slaves he had brought there. Some time 


comallie by the Salsette. The Court con- 
sidering the exertions of the salvors to 
deserve very liberal remuneration, award- 
ed seven and a half per cent, upon the 
Value of the ship, cargo, and freight ; 


ago Iris vessel was in the service of - the 
King of Acheen, who paid a part* of the 
hire of the brig in ctoths. With these 
Captain Torrick proceeded to Prince of 
Wales Island, but the cloths were there 


which are estimated at upwards of claimed by the owners, from whom the 


90,000/. sterling. 

Statement of the rates at which hills 


King of Achoen had plundered them. In 
returning to the west coast, the Jupiter 


on Madras, and specie sold at the public 
sale, held, at the General Tieasury, on 
the 3d instaht : — 

Bills on Madras commenced selling at 
73$, closed selling 73 fanaras ppr Pagoda. 

Gold Star Pagodas 75$ fanams each. 

«— 10. — In our late Gazette there was 
a mistake in the remark upon the Ma- 
labar play at the King’s House.— We 
understand the hero of the piece to be 
Alexander theGreat.— But the chief cha- 
racter was in fact the great Hindoo 
Rajah Arishantra, amost scrupulous lover 
of .truth. His temptations to utter a 
falsehood are the subject of the play and 
the whole story is remarkably like the 
trials of Job. 

On Thursday evening an entertainment 
was given, at the King’s House in the 
same Bungalow that was erected and de- 
corated for the celebration of the King's 
hirth-day. — The same. Malabar play was 
noted and several Malabar merchants .and 
Interpreters attended at the performance. 
There .was afterward an exhibition of 
tfruwork?, , a ball for the writers and 
thejr families, and a supper of onchun- 

S r/ed fifty covers. 'Hie governor and 

tr$, Brownqgg remained with the com- 
PhhY till a date hour. 

-r — 38,— “The following are the 

prices at which bills on England and go- 
vernment, .debentures, and bills on Madras 
and Calcutta, were disposed of, at the 
sale, held at the General Treasury, on 
Saturday fast the ^4th instant 
BfHs on England, commenced selling 
nt‘ 13‘ rixdoBarg fthe -pound sterling), 
$b&fUellfeg&t \ty~ 

D&ewturts commenced selling at five 
per above ^par, closed selling at 
57-8 jercflit. 


fell in with the HyderAlly America^ pri- 
vateer, the commander of which plun- 
dered her of every thing on board, taking 
away even' the greater part of the sails 
and riggiug. The brig was given Up to 
Capt. Torrick, who proceeded to Tud- 
paose. He wla there assisted bf, and 
entered iuto engagements with, the 
Chief Tookoo Kacheel, to whom part of 
the freight of the brig was made over for 
a fixed periods Capt. Torrick sailed, 
under engagements, but fqr a northern 
port, in order to procure pepper * .meet- 
ing advert , vyiqds, put, fiito’ fleas’. An 
agent on th^ part ,^'To'pko Was 

on board, and tnii ItadUis 1 sUpikystol to 
have irrigated theffturdCifi fie. wfthThe 
slaves wilp Comiiidfttfd 'thl^ ^hoeftrig 1 ^, 
and the brig have 1 befciji' Shut dbWifto 
Fort MarlWpu^h. ‘ \ * 

ISLE OE -FRANCE# dn«' h 4 


When the intelligent of the' sbcWfegfat 


return to Frauce of puohaparfif Troto 
Elba reached the Mauritius, 'd'jp&b.pdV- 
tion of the iuhabitarits. to the southiritSf/Of 
the island rose and de^lafCd’lrthis’Fartrai'. 
Such was the rebellious "stktd'thfit.'W 
government of India deemed if ‘exjta*' 
dient to send a British force tfr qufelfnm 
disturbances. Accordingly,' in '4uj$8j 
last, a small expediticn Was foiUvtittmu 
from Madras, consisting of the ShtoMwC 
Rose, and Streatham, With abbut ’inljx 
hundred troops on bodrd. Thb fcfcpem- 
tion reached its destination abdUt wie 
middle of September, The trbopS Wefe’ 
landed without any opposition, 'arid 
tranquillity of the island was ttpeedily 
effect^ by securing all that were requfcw 


“ Hon* Cpmpdrifi rMp Itobej, 
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Maurttm, Sept. 19. —You will 
MW* Iwned by jay Jast of the 7 th nit. 
that we had taken on board a detach - 
H^ent of the 56tl> reginteitf, consisting of 
six humhed and sixty-five men, and were 
about sailing on a secret expedition, aud 
with sealed instructions, accompanied by 
his Majesty’s ship Salsette. Referring 
|du to the letter which was dated Ma- 
dras, I have now to inform you we ar- 
rived off this island a few days ago, three 
In company on this expedition, consist- 
ing of His Majesty's shin Salsette, Rose, 
and Strcatham ; on landing oar troops, 
we found that a strong party of the 
French inhabitants, in favour of Buo- 
naparte, had raised an insurrection on 
the south east side of the island. I do 
nof know if they stood any action with 
the troops, but the ringleaders have now 
all been seized and sent away from the 
island. The insurrection is completely 
quelled.” 

Marriage*. 

Mr. A. Sevenue, to Mrs. Caudal Ve Dubor. 

Mr. C. A. Cabouche, to Miss Mane Michelle Au- 
gustine Mignot. 

Mr. Jean Baptiste Mignot, to Miss Toinette Eu- 
genie Cabouche. 

Deaths. 

At Moka, James Hanking, Esq, aurreon of H. 
M. regt 

Lieut. Roberts, of the royal regt. of artillery. 

Mr. Jean Hapiiste Morel, nwnhant. 

Mrs. Catherine Airmail, wife of Mr Chaultnet. 

ISLE OF BOURBON. 

The Madras Government Gazette, of 
the 1st of July, snpplies us with a pro- 
clamation issued by M. Bouvet de Lozier 
a«4 M. Merchant, the chief military and 
civil French authorities, on taking pos- 
session of the Island of Bourbon in the 
name of Louis the XVIII ; the principal 
contents pf which arc as follow The 
municipal laws, and various departments 
of the civil administration of the island, 
are provisionally kept in force. The 
slave trade is to be instantly renew- 
ed with all its ancient privileges., A ge- 
neral hut mild system of taxation is an- 
nounced ; aud a new organization of the 
law tribunals promised, in lieu of those 
established during the existence of the 
English government, which are pro- 
wmnped to be annulled. The changes in 
the laws regulutiug the navigation to and 
fh}hi the island, are numerous and im- 
portant. With the exception of vessels 
actually in the roads of the island, which 
are to be allowed to unload and reload on 
payment of the same duties to whhh 
they would have been liable had the Eng- 
ji«h government continued to exist; all 
fweigu vessels, including English arc in 
fritureto be excluded from importing into- 
ne island articles of general ti ade, and 
to be confined to the supply of salt-fish, 
cattle, rice, and other articles, which the 
French commerce cannot yield in suffi- 
cient quantity. They are in like raan- 
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ner prohibited from exporting coffee, 
cotton, indigo, spices, and all goods 
called colonial, save in cases of excep- 
tion. To prevent evasion of these regu- 
lations, no vessel will be henceforth 
allowed to navigate under French colours, 
Without procuring deeds of naturaliza- 
tion. 

To this proclamation is attached a report 
of the French chamber of deputies of the 
19th November last, from the Commis- 
sion of Petitions upon the Isles' of 
France and Bourbon ; as this report 
brings to light some of the wickedest 
acts which ever disgraced the annals of 
the most corrupt nation, and Is extreme- 
ly characteristic of the want of go’od 
faith apparent in all the transactions' of 
Buonaparte’s administration, we shall 
be excused for giving a short abstract of 
it. It appears, that in order to insure 
the uninterrupted course of public bu- 
siness, the Government of the Mauritius 
had been vested by the minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs with a power of raising by 
loan from the colonists such sums as 'were 
deemed necessary for defraying the ex- 
pences of the colonial establishment ; for 
which sums he was authorised to give 
bills of exchange at a good premium on 
the mother country. Accordingly, from 
1807 to 1810, various sums, amounting 
in the whole to 425,000 dollars, were 
advanced in this way. In consequence 
of an alleged extravagance in the pre- 
mium advanced on the earlier sums, the 
government at home, with much diffi- 
eulty, agreed to make good the principal. 
To avoid all possibility of any charge of 
extortion in future, the colonists came to 
a resolution to charge no premium on 
the next loan, and accordingly granted 
125,000 dollars gratuitously in 1809, on 
which they obtained letters of credit at 
par. By some accident, these letters 
were not received in Paris until the be- 
ginning of 1812, at which time the cap- 
ture of the island by the English was 
known to the French govei nment. llie 
minister of the marine took advantage of 
this circumstance ; and on the 12th of 
February he issued a decree, by which all 
letters of credit, drawn by the Paymaster 
of the Isle of France after 1810, were 
annulled. Nothing could be more flip 
volous than the pretext for this enact- 
ment ; or more unjust than the refusal of 
payment of a just debt, merely on the 
plea, that the leaders, subsequently to 
making the loan, had had the misfortune 
to fall into a state of captivity. 1 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

St/ dnn/, June 26.—“ The new co&tl of 
civil judicature, from which, in a fawner 
letter, 1 had anticipated much advantage 
to the public, are likely, . fro** oartain 
circumstances, to prove* highly .preju- 
dicial to time interest of every person to 
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whom money is at this time owing in which to 'avert the min that was de- 
the colony, By the terms of the patent, ttwiflted 

the supreme eotirt is to cbnstot od'tb* ^ ^w^ert 'td ‘ti'httiidk theW 'ihdfoefltii 
judge (J. H. Bent)i and two associated then&elVds^b ME 7 Bent, 'Wdd^^hied’w 
members, being magistrates of the coio- ills bWb recdrtim^imatfoh' of fh&r Jirtym 
ny, and appointed from time to timb for tty add literal &nsidt*rttai 

thtttspecial duty by the governor. After oftliC cdUirV. 1 ,l Itf<the rifikWerof Mr.'Bgfit 
many unaccountable delays on the partosf tb lids 'cOthThnfait'atloft lie feinted, thPlMt 
the judge of this court, he at length agreed did not rest with him either t6 rtjedt'Ur 
t6 open it on the 1st of May last, but eb'iidede tb the applitkttf ohy that pKwer 
Unfortunately, in consequence of the sen- btijfig vested in the fcourt only. The 
timents he avowed on his first interview court consists of himself dtW the tWtEAS- 
Wlththe magistrates (Mr. Broughtoirand sociated members, and yet, fort the first 
Mr! Riley) a rupture took place between assembling Of that cotfrVthri feamft gen- 
hitti and them of a most serious nature, fleihan, so far from takliig'&ib' sense of 
of which the following is the immediate the court on the petitions, tblrtem they 
cause. had no right to express any bpinitm what- 

a>«j it having been the usage of the coio- ever on the subject, and that he .Was de- 
ny (since its foundation in the year 1788 to termined that no person who had been at 
the present time) , to admit attorneys, sent any time a convict should ever appeal as 
hither as convicts, to plead in the line of an attorney in the court where he pre- 
iheir profession in the law courts of this sided. I am sorry to add, thaC’Mj*. 
country, provided they have obtained Judge Advocate Bent (of the gbver- 
Jheir freedom either by servitude or free nor’s court) has adopted the senti- 
pardon, and their conduct here has ren- ments of his brother ; and, in conse- 
dered them worthy of such restoration to quence, no suit can be brought ip, his 
their former rank in society* an alarm court, or defended there by ai.y of tfte 
took place shortly after the arrival of Mr. attorneys who have been heretofore ; re- 
J. H. Bent among persons of that descrip- gular practitioners. What lenders these 
tfon. who learned that it was the fixed restrictions the more intolerable is, that 
determination of the judge of the new at this time there is only one attorney 
court, not to permit them, under any qualified, according to these ideas, to 
possible circumstances, to plead or con- conduct any law business whaiever j and 
duct business in the court over which he as both the “ supreme court ” and “ the 
was to preside ; and as such a determina- governor's court ” have assembled at ,the 
lion must necessarily deprive them of same time, it follows, of course, that 
their usual means of subsistence, they this single gentleman is to conduct all the 
caught the alarm with much uneasinesfi, proceedings pro and con in both these 
surd looked toward the governor as the courfs at the same identical Vint. 
most regular and proper channel through 
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Sardinia, Jan. X . — A fresh attempt of an order of Council founded op that/ sta- 
,tbe Barbary Powers has plunged into tute. dated Jan. 21, 1814. ' v 

,<fospqir our city and the neighbouring Mr. Scarl&t, in the ( Course of a Very 
parts. Two of their vessels have carried eloquent and able speech, oq the part .of 
.off, two hundred and forty-four persous, the Defendants, mqde a number pAtioiig 
wbpm they put into chains, and left their observations on the evidence of ' these 
.vrfves and children, telling them they witnesses. There was no foundation for 
Jiad no occasiou for useless mouths. the charge. The whoj.e was a wicked 

- .London, Jan . 4.— Court ot Exchequer, conspiracy. Mr. Scarlett examrnediseve- 
• Xhe 4 tforney -General v. Harris and ral witnesses, when T 

others. This case occupied the attention of Mr. Solicitor-Generrftnterposing, said, 
bps kordsbipandthe Jury nearly two days, he did not intend to give them th6 tftJia- 
i V? 8 opened on the part of the Crown ble of proceeding any further 1 He' Was 
by Mr. Solicitor-General, who stated that Bure there was nothing improper to the 
it was an information filed by the Attor- investigation of this case. His mind was 
n«y^nera],fortbe purpose of condemn- now satisfied. This gentleman (Captain 
jWfriMhJpcaJted the. Prince Regent, in Harris) had never communicated w the 
jjW Of • the East India Company, officer of theCrown what his defence was. 

•OftWiKtOif ^ dlqgidljfr exported a quantity He did not by any means 1 complbln of 
^ prohibited' by that but .. the defendants mus* rtbrsup- 
tne S3d of Geo. III. c. 2. sect, 4, and by pose that ttfty Wtfe improperly treated' by 
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(his wi!w> wafo fxpellfd, not only from lha States 

ftSK. vr «r ■" ' '* 

3§r„ informM|on t tq , tbtf Q#eer^o£, 

Brywn,. it was tfitf r ,lw^a Mty'ty 
}u He m*h? d ,tp . witMrw*^ tir 
tpgftfier from the pppsiilerat^^ qfi!«lP 
Ju0 ( * and did not wish t^iw^ tbei* tp 
give any verdict at aU. •->, f n» i) n 
Mr. Kcailet said, if any man, consulted 
fcipi, he should advise him uot to let his 
ea^e be known till the time of trial, if he 
epnld help it. 

Mr# Solicitor-General hoped, after the 
statement by the witnesses for the Crown, 
his Lordship wonld certify there was a 
probable cause of seizure. 

The Lord Chief Baron said he thought 
there was enough of probable cause ; the 
officers of the Crown had been misled by 
the information they had received. Not 

guilty. 

St. Pelersburgh, Dec. 20, (1 Jan.)-r 
To-day a pompous ceremony, in the ori- 
ental taste, took place in this capital, 

Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Court of Persia to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias made 
his solemn entry. 

In the morning, the Introducer of 
Ambassadors, a detachment of cavalry Of 
the Imperial Guard, and a great number 
of footmen, weuttomeet hipa an the road 
of Petershoff, a* far nk the country-house 
where heat first alighted. From this 
place the procession proceeded in toe 
following order £ squadron of cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard opened the march, 
then came two enormous elephants, hav- 
ing on boots lined with fur, to protect 
them against the cold, and carrying the 
presents intended for the Kmperor ; they 
were conducted by their cornacs — then 
came huntsmen of Court, Persian grooms, 

&c. leading twelve fine horses for. his 
Majesty the Emperor l The Ambassador 


of? the Church, but from all other w>un- 
l®i*Vtbey were ®°t permitted to rental® 
any- where. Russia alone consjafttjy 
guided by sentiments of humanity qpd 
tfifafratiou, retained them in her territory, 
gave them an asylum, and insured -their 
tranquillity under her powerful protec- 
tion, She did not oppose any obstacle to 
the free exercise of their worship ; she 
did not deter them from it, either by force, 
persuasion, or seduction ; but, in return, 
she thought she might expect from them 
fidelity, attachment, and utility In this 
hope, they were permitted to devotetbetn- 
selves to the education and instruction of 
youih. Fathers and mothers entrusted 
to them theif children without foa*> >to 
teach them the sciences, and to formtbtfir 
mannsrs. It. is now proved that they 
have not fulfilled the duties which grati- 
tude imposed ou them ; that they have 
not kept* them'ielves in that humility 
which the Christian religion commands ; 
and, that instead of remaining peaceable 
inhabitants in a foreign country, they 
have endeavoured to trouble the Greek 
religion, which, from the remotest 
times, has been the predominant religion 
of our Empire, and on which, as on an 
immovable rock, repose the tranquillity 
and the happiness of the n v ions subject 
,tb our sceptre. They have begun, first, by 
abusing the confidence which they had 
gained. They have turned aside from 
- our worship, young people who had been 
entrusted to them, and some women of 
weak and inconsiderate minds, and have 
drawn them to their church. 

To induce a man to abjure his faith, 
the faith of his ancestors, to extinguish 
in him the love of those who profess the 
same worship, to render him a stranger 
to h\> country, to sow discord and animo- 
sity ip families, to detach the brother 
from the brother, the son from the fa- 


Majesty the Emperor, me f rom the brother, the son trom trie ra- 

then appeared in one of the carriages of an( j d aU ghter from the mother, 

the Court, near which a Persian ou horse- t(J division among the children of 

back bore the standard of the Shah ; it " * 

' by a master of the ceremo 


was praceucu ifj a 
nies or the department of foreign-affairs, 
&c, fcd. The Introducer sat in the same 
cdrjriage. It was followed by a great 
number of court aud travelling carriages. 
A fiqdadron of the cavalry of the Imperial 
0dhrd concluded the procession. 

The Ambassador, after having passed 
through the principal parts of the city, 
passed before the Winter Palace, and 
aloug the Grand Quay, came in the same 
order and alighted at his hotel in the 
Fontaiika. The troops drawn up in a line 
did him the military honours. 

Extracts from an Ukase of his Majesty 
the Emperor, to the Senate 

The religious order of the Jesuits of 
the Roman Catholic Church had been 
abolished by a bull of the Pope ; in con- 
sequence of this measure, the Jesuits 


the same ehui ch— is that the voice and the 
will of God, and his Divine Son, Jestos 
Christ our Saviour, who shed for ns his 
most pure blood, “ that we might live a 
peaceful and tranquil life, in all scuds of 
piety and honesty ?” After such actions, 
we are no longer surprised that the Order 
of these monks has been removed from 
all countries, and uo-where tolerated!; In 
fact, what state can suffer in its bosom 
those who spread in it hatred ahd dis- 
cord ? 

We have, in consequence, resolved to 
ordain— w . . 

1. That the Catholic Church which is 
here, be again re-established upon the 
footing in which it was during thte Wfign 
of our Grand-Mother, of gforibUi "me- 
mory, the Empress Catherlb^ll hbd till 

the year 1800. . . 

2. That all the monks of the order or 
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the Jesuits immediately quit St* Petti*B- 
burgh. . 

3. To forbid them to enter our two 
capitals. 

Rowe, Jan. 5. — While some sovereigns 
grant a special protection to the reformed 
religion, and proclaim religious toleration 
a fundamental law in their states, our 
holy religion triumphs here over hostile 
sects. Seventeen Lutherans, aavans and 
artists, resident in this city during several 
years, have solemnly abjured in the 
church of the Holy Apostles, and entered 
into the bosom of the church. They have 
been nil baptized. Roman prelates and 
ladies attended these new converts in this 
grand ceremony. The concourse of faith- 
ful Romans and strangers was immense. 
The greater number of the persons bap- 
tised live in tffluence, and distributed 
considerable sums among the poor. Jacob 
Turner, Thomas Kempte, Joseph Stobeil, 
Josuua Nikman, have been admitted to 
the Propaganda, in which they .continue 
their studies in the oriental languages. 
They propose to carry the lights of the 
faith among the infidels. They are all 
attached to the society of Free Christians 
(Francs Chretiens), of which Sir Sidney 
Smith is the glorious chief. It is said 
that several Jewish abjurations will take 
place at Easter. These conversions are 
still more admirable than those of the 
Protestants. 

Landau, Jan. 20. — Lord Amherst takes 
with him ro China his robes as a peer of 
Great Britain, to appear before the Em- 
peror in. 

Three poor Laplanders have come over 
in th.* last packet from Gottenburg, with 
five sledges, laden with Lapland game, 
consisting of tjadear (cock ot the wood, 
or capp rhitll/f or rat, black cock), sv‘6- 
ripor (ptarmigan) hjarpar (hazel hen) 
except the black cock and ptarmigan, all 
species of the grouse, but now extinct in 
this country. Those birds are considered 
the greatest delicacies of the North, and 
are, we are told, in the highest state of 
preservation. 

The annual quota of soldiers raised by 
Government fur the Fast- India Company 
has been completed for the present year, 
under the act of parliament, for that 
purpose, but it is ptesnmed the legisla- 
tions for this transfer, now attended with 
so many Inc dental expenses, will u tide i go 
a^Uvbion whenever the peace establish- 
ment ot the army shall be finally adjusted 

The oftieeis lately reduced to naif-pay 
have been declared ineligible to be em- 
ployed on tUe rec noting service, and are 
immediately to be withdrawn from that 
duty. 

Extract of a letter from on board his 
Majesty's ship Ferret, St. Helena, Oct. 25, 
1815’F- 1 - 4 Buonaparte is much dejected, 
and Highly displeased with the island, 
and the residence allotted to him. Mar- 


shall BSertrauftl and all tkp .attendants,- .are 
at a 1 house heath the" Handing-place* rfew 
Buonaparte Ifs atTMtf; BklootabeVin tit# 
country, whdre'he. intends Staking up hi$ 
abode imHh the hotiae appropriated to his 
receptioh'is rehity. The-islaud of St* He- 
lena is so [fortified by nature, as well a? 
art, that it is impossible he cau make his 
escape; but, notwithstanding, Admiral 
Cockburn has thought it necessary to 
place two brig# on the look out, one 
above, and, the other below the island* 
Madame Bertrand has been extremely ill 
since her arrival, but we hope she will 
soon recover, as she is remarkably atten- 
tive to the English. 

4 The Peruvian, Capt. White, and Ze- 
nobia, Capt. Dobree, have sailed for the 
Island of Ascension ; the Havamiah, Capt. 
Hamilton, sails to-morrow for the Cape, 
r l he Ceylon and Zephyr are not yet ar- 
rived, but we hourly expect them. Every 
thing on the island is extremely dear ; 
we hope, however, from the frequent 
communications with the Cape, it will 
soon prove less so TheGovcrnor is very 
popular, and those persons who have 
lived long on the island are much dis- 
pleased with the idea of being placed on 
the King’fr establishment.* 

Letters and papers have reached town 
from 'lie kingdom of Hayti, to the 10th 
of November, by which it appears that) 
the utmost animosity still subsists be- 
tween the rival chiefs Cbristophe and 
Petiou. A sort of Manife&tn had been 
published on the 9th of November, by 
the former, in which he charges Petiou 
wish having carried on secret negotiations 
for the surrender of Haytiau independence 
to the Crown of France t and states that 
this plot was managed by a M. Garbage, 
some time resident in England. , Thifl 
assertion ha* been ; contradicted. Mi 
Garbage died 4 few months ago at -Penr 
tour i lie, at'fer a lingering illness,, , wlud*< 
alone would have incapacitated hirn ffotm 
the direction of- any intricate plots, and. 
indeed from any continued attention. to* 
business. He made no secret' in. ,thi# 
country of the wishes of President Petion^i 
for a fair and liberal arrangement between 
France and Hiiyti, under the modiatiott 
of Great Biitain, but always on the basis 
of Haytiau independence. - j ■ 

The Eliza, Norquay, arrived in the 
Downs, sailed from Madras on the 6th 
September, from the Cane on the.dlk 
November, and from St Helena on the 
21st. November. No person was suffered 
to land in St. Heleua from the Eliza. 
Bonaparte was in the interior of the 
island ; he had been invited to two parties 
nnder the title of General Bonaparte, 
but paid no attention to the invitations. 

January 5.— -The Cornwallis free trader 
was to sail from Calcutta, for England, 
on the 20th August, And may be daily 
expected to arrive. The Mary and Morn- 
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ingtdUr licensed shipto «erfe takingim jhiati*; - 
ing at Calchi ta, ’ hndf would sail about) tbo , 
dame time for EogltoidiT.'The Marchioness” 
Wellesley lull iftman arrived ><!at Bengal 
oft 1 he 6th August aBd- UlieiMaister^at , 
the ! same place, on the 9th>. The'Kn- 
dymioiv and Salisbury free traders arrived 
at Madras on the 29th Augusts < 

The following is published' afi an ex- 
tract, of a letter from St. Helena :«-> 1 
« We are much shocked to have the 
peace of this little quiet happy spot in- 
terrupted by the arrival of ft personage 
who had so long occupied and interested 
Europe How are the mighty fallen! 
And what will you think when l tell you 
that the chief incident worthy to b** re- 
counted ot him is one that can scarce, be 
credited*, lie amuses himself every even- 
ing iu playing cards for sugar-plums, with 
two jonng ladies of the island, one thir- 
teen, the other fifteen.; recounts to them 
his campaigns with all the loquacious 
\ anity of a hoy desci ibing the hair-breadth 
escapes lie has encountered in his first 
fox-c!mce. His residence for the present, 
till his own house is ready, is in a de- 
tached pavilion, near to the family of 
which thehe two ladies are a part. He 
genet ally invites himself, and shows the 
greatest courtesy to the family and their 
occasional visitors, whilst to his own suite 
he is still not only the Emperor, but the 
savage, frequently replying to the most 
cringing obsequiousness, with a grunt 
that might be heard for no small distance. 
This is literally the acount l have had 
trom persons present." 

Vienna, January 13. — The part of Ls- 
tria belonging to the Government of the 
Littorale, forming a part of lllyrium, and 
since the time of Augustus joined to Italy, 
contains numerous monuments of that 
brilliant period of the Roman Empire, 
particularly in the formerly flourishing, 
now decayed town of Pola, and in the 
neighbourhood of Triest. I he remains 
of the Roman amphitheatre at Pola have 
been frequently described, but insuffi- 
ciently. Marshal Marmont set some work- 
men to dig round it, which procured 
somo information respecting this monu- 
ment of antiquity ; but it was reserved 
for Mr; Peter Nobile, architect at Triest, 
to proceed so far this Summer that as 
much has been discovered under ground 
aft was before above it, and to prove the 
possibility of clearing the whole of this 
magnificent building from the rubbish, he 
has also, out of zeal for the arts, un- 
covered more ofa temple of Augustus, and 
of a Roman gate, at Pola, and secured 
them as far as possible, in order to give 
the friends of Antiquity a complete work 
upon the subject. The same Mr. Nobile 
has also drawn from the rubbish and from 
oblivion, - the admirable aqueducts in the 
territory of Triest, that are also of Roman 
origin. He has set people to dig in above 


thirty; places, and has discovered . the 
whole line of the Aqueduct from Triest 
to tile source which supplied it with 
water. His Imperial Ma e«ty ha^ granted 
Mvi Nobiie 3000 silver florins to continue 
the. digging out of the Roman antiquities 
at* Pola, and an equal sum to examine 
farther the antiquities iu the neighbour- 
hood of Triest. 

— - It is now said that Lord Cochrane 
escaped out of the King’s Bench, by 
means of his supplying the place of the 
stuffing of a large sofa, which had been 
placed in his room for some time, but 
which was conveyed publicly out of the 
prison* with his Lordship concealed its 
it, under pretence of wanting some re- 
pairs. 

— . The India ships, detained ou charges 
of improper dealings in gunpowder, have 
all been released, by order of govern- 
ment ; and, although the captains have 
manifestly acted, in some instances, im- 
prudently, it is equally clear that no 
proofs have been brought forward to es- 
tablish the fact of any regular system of 
smuggling being carried on by them. The 
Gastle-Huntly was one of the last ships 
that had the broad arrow taken off. 
Without waiting the delay of a trial, tlie 
captain of that ship volunteered a candid 
statement of the transactions, and left it 
to the consideration of government. He 
stated, that the rules of the trade allowed 
each ship to take out for her protection, 
&c. fifty barrels of gunpowder *, hut it 
having been long ascertained that forty- 
five barrels were amply sufficient, it had 
become a practice to take on board forty- 
five barrels only, for the ship's use, and 
to purchase five more, on the captain'® . 
own account, to dispose of in India. 
This yielded only a profit of from £20 to 
£30. Hence it was reasonable to sup- 
pose, that if the captains could have 
understood they were subjecting their 
ships to seizure (of the value, perhaps of 
£40,000), they never would have engaged 
in such a transaction. It was not the 
ship's stores, but their own property, 
they disposed of ; and had government 
been applied to for leave to laud in India 
the five extra barrels of powder, most 
probably permission would have been 
granted. Beside liberating the ships, a 
letter was seut to the commissioner of 
the customs, from the treasury, con- 
taining tbeir disapprobation respecting 
the conduct of the seizing officers. 

The French papers coutaiu some de- 
tails respecting the supposed fate of the 
celebrated navigator, La Pey rouse, which 
a Midshipman of the name of Froberville 
says he has received from the Isle of 
France ; but the following brief state- 
ment of their contents will shew their 
utter improbability. They are discre- 
dited by the French editors' A Portu- 
guese capteia, not named, who arriyed at 
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Macao on the 3d February, 1815, is said 
to have picked up on a barren rock', to 
the sooth-eUst of the isle of Timor, Da? 
g^iet the astronomer, who accompanied 
M. Peyrouse’s expedition. He is said to 
have stated, that M.Pey rouse, after leaying 
Botany Bay, discovered an island situated 
to the south south-east of New-ZeaTana. 
Hfcrt he refreshed his ctew ; hut his 
vessel having accidentally caught fire, he 
w*is Compelled, with his crew, to take up 
Ms residence among the natives. After 
residing here 21 years in vain expectation 
Of die arrival of someship to relieve him, 
hte'set about building a small vessel which 
nftfctot carry hjm and his unfortunate com- 
panions from the island. This was op- 
sed by the natives, who rose Upon 
fem, and destroyed his ercrw, with the 
exception of 17 men, who with M. Da- 
galdt, contrived to make their escape in 
sbtoe’small canoes, without provisions or 
nautical instruments of any kind. Dri- 
ven about at the mercy of the wave,s, they 
were at last thrown upon this barren rock, 
where they remained for two years, dur- 
ing which all of them died, excepting M. 
Dagalet, who was rescued by this Portu- 
guese captain. M. Dagalet, however, 
it Is said, died soon after. His papers 
Were conveyed to Batavia, whence, how- 
ever, they have not yet made their appear^ 
ance. In truth, the whole story seem as 
fabrication. 

Jan. 17.— The following letter from 
the Duke of Wellington to the secretaries 
of tlie Protestant Society for the Protec- 


ap4 Jty protepf. al> W., Majesty’s subjects 
ip conformity with his Majesty’s promise 
in his' Royal .Charter, in thej exercise v of 
their' religions duties according* to, thertr 
several persuasions, and in the.euibyr 
inent of their .several privileges, Tybalt 
ever may he their religious persuasions 
In a recent instance, an officer, General 
La Garde was sent down to Nisines, spe- 
cially by government, to enquire jnfrMbs 
state of affairs in thatcoqntry,; and upon 
his first report he had orders to ,open )Uj4, 
prptestant churches, which, in the course 
of the contest between the parties, bad 
been closed. He was severely wounded 
when in the execution of these orders 5, 
and I have been informed by good autho- 
rity, that his Royal Highness the Due 
(TAngoul£me has since marched at the 
head of a body of troops against those 
who had opposed themselves to the exe- 
cution, by Gen. La Garde, of the orders 
of the government. 1 inclose the copy 
of the king’s ordonnance, issued in con- 
sequence of this event, which sufficiently 
shews the views and intentions of the 
government. I have further to inform 
you, that it is not true that the salaries 
of the Protestant ministers have been 
discontinued by the King of France.-?! 
trust that what 1 have above stated will 
convince the Society of which you are the 
Secretaries, that the King of France’s 
government, at least, are not to blame on 
account of the unfortunate circumstance# . 
which have occurred in the South cf 
France.— I have the honour to be, &c. 


tion df Religious Liberty, turns out to 
have been concealed by the society, du- 
ring its late attempt upon the credulity of 
the public c — Paris, Nov. 28, 1815.— Gen- 
tlemen, 1 have had the honour of receiving 
your letter of the 24th inst. and 1 take the 
earliest opportunity of replying to it. 
haVe every reason to believe that the pub- 
lic, and the society of which you are the 1 
secretaries, have been misinformed re- 
garding what is passing in the south of 
France. It is naturitti that there should 
be Violent contests in a country in which 
the people hre divided, not only by a dif- 
ference of religion, bUt likewise by a dif- 
ference of political opinion, and that the 
religion of every individual is in general 
the sign of the political party to which he 
belongs, and at a moment of peculiar 
political interest, and of Weakness in the 
government on account of the mutiny of 
the army, that the weaker party should 
suffer, and that much injustice and vio- 
lence shoUld be committed by individuals 


(Signed) Wellington. 

Mr. T. Wilks and Mr. T. Pcllatt, Secretaries, to 
th« Protestant Society for Protection of Reli- 
gious liberty. 

A general bill of all the christening# 
and burials from Dec. 13, 1814, to Dec. 
(M2, 1815:— 

“ Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 
900— Buried 1,085. ( ' 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 
4,990— Buried, 3,804. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Middles* 4 * 
and8urrey, 12,219— Buned, 9,383. , 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the city and ji- s 
berties of Westminster, 5,224— Burled, 6,22 8. 
Christened. Buried. f 1 

Males 12,2311--... Males 9.»83I, Q4/M , 

Females 11,133 j® 3 * 414 Females 9,678 T 9 ’^ 

Whereof have died, 

C nder 2 years of age 5,200 Sixty and seventy l, flit ' 
Between two & five 1,916 Seventy & eighty 1,87 1. 
Five nnd 1 en - 870 Eighty and ninety 674 

Ten and twenty - 677 Ninety & hundred 167 
Twenty andihirty 1,426 A hundred «, * 

Thirty and forty 1,824 A hundred and ont 1 
Forty and fifty • 2,079 A hundred and three 1 

Fifty and sixty - 1,880 

Decreased in the burials this year 226 . 

The ship Lowther Castle arrived d* 


of the mdre numerous preponderating 
party. But as far as I have atiy know- 
ledge, acquired during my residence at 
this court last year, and since the entry 
of thd Allies ihto Paris, the government 
have done every * thing in their power to 
put an end- to the disturbances which 
have prevailed in the south of France, 


Madras the 23d July last. 

By the last account from Rio Janeiro, 
it appears that the Princess Charlotte of 
the Brazils was about to embark for feu- 
rope in the Portuguese man of war, St. 
Sebastian, preparing for her reception, 
accompanied by her second ana third 
daughters. The eldest, it will be re- 
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membered, was married to her uncle, 
Don Pedro, youhgilrt VtotW '«! 
nafld * VII. ] M < ! lsy ‘Wb bjelibV^bW 
a widow. The defconddabghtefH about 
28, ’ hnd the third' 19. They are hand- 
some and knittiated Wd'niCh, hod said to 
be destined for Ferdinab'd *VI|- and thb 
Duke dfc Berri. 

Purify Jftn. 22. — Lavalette, escorted 
bfBir Robert and his frierids left Parts 
on the 9th. They went off In a’ cabrio- 
let 'drawn by private horses, which con- 
ducted them to Senlis, about four posts 
from Paris, where they applied for poBt- 
horses, which the post-roaster at first 
refused to give them, as they exhibited 
no passport or order agreeably to the 
regulations prescribed by the Director- 
General of the Posts. Very fortunately, 
however, there was an English regiment 
stationed at Senlis, many of the officers 
of which were known to — 1 — He took 
the opportunity of addressing one or 
two of them as they passed by in Eng- 
lish, and in a most familiar manner, 
which the Post-master observing, he im- 
mediately went up to — and said, “I 

perceive, sir, that you are an and 

probably serving under the orders of the 
Duke of Wellington, and therefore, from 
the respect I bear to the uniform you 
wear, as well as from the great admira- 
tion I feel for the illustrious hero who 
commands you, I shall not detain you 
aiiy longer/’ Post horses were then put 
to the cabriolet, and the fortunate Laval- 
lette and his companions continued their 
journey without further interruption or 
impediment, until they arrived in Cam- 
bray, \yhere they Were stopped five hours 
by the English. With respect to the eva- 
sion of Lavalette, they who abetted hitu 
might certainly be acting 1 from the irapuL 
sation of a generous nature. The man 
for, whom the greater part of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, and several of his most 
ftuthfdl Marshals' implofed the Royal 
mercy, was certainly no^common male- 
factor. — Captain • Hutchinson was con- 
ducted to the Elyseo Bourbon at the re- 
quest of the’ Duke of Wellington. His 
Gwen intimated, to him, that he had rea- 
son to believe that whatever might be the 
sentence of the court it would he com- 
muted into banishment from France, but 
that such an interdiction would he incom- 
patible with the performance of his mili- 
tary, duties. Thg apprehension of Capt. 
Hutchinson, who forms part of the effec- 
tive army of the Duke of Wellington, 
gave rise to a letter from his Grace to the 
Duke dC Richelieu. The explanation of 
the latter was considered perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. It appears the circumstance 
of Captain Hutchinson belonging to the 
British army was entirely unknown to the 
French Government. 

The only act of complicity Mr, Brui* 


js charged. with, is the loan of his car- 

ritte, . . . 

jr— - 28, r— An officer over-land from 
India arri ved at the East-India House on 
the 19th insjtant, and is said to be tit 
bearer of m° s t important dispatches from 
the Supreme Government of India, daten 
the'iO’th pf August last, to the Court of 
Directors, and duplicates for the Board 
of Controul. The contents of the dis- 
patches are kept profoundly secret at tip 
India House j but it has transpired 
the Madras army is actually in the fieW, 
and, a rumpur is abroad that the city, q£ 
Ppona, the capital of the Peshwar, 
of the Mahratta empire, is in the ifrofb 
session of the King’s and Company’* 
troops. , , Vi . 

It is further said, that the Court if. 
Directors haul previously received accounts 
to the same effed, brought by the.Aei*, 
which sailed from Bombay on the lfithif 
September. The officer above mentioned, 
is reported to have left Bombay on the 
1st of the same month. 

Private letters by the Asia state, that, 
inconsequence of sudden and peremptory 
ordetvthe whole of the Company’s trppps 
in the direction of the Mahratta frontier, 
had moved on Poouah with such rapidity, 
that some of them made less than 200 
miles in four days j apd by this velocity , 
happily Succeeded iu getting possession of 
that capital, just in time for the object in 
.view. That object is not specified.— 
Poonah, although an open place, and al- 
together unfortified, is of great import- 
ance, as being the seat of the Peishwa’s 
palace and Government, and, probably, 
containing his treasure, without which, 
it is difficult to carry on war any where* 
but wholly impossible in Lidia. < 

Ou the same subject, a private letter, 
frqm Benares, dated Juue 20, 1815, sayp„. 
“ The political state of this country^ pt. 
present beyond all pur comprehensiouv— 

I suppose yop must l*aye been astonished 
to. hear that we wpre, Involved ,,in war in 
this country, justvyhep it tops finished, iff} 
Europe. It would be superfluous to^ay- 
any thing on that subject, as the ppbjic,, 
accounts of the progress of it. ^rp npotas 
accurate than I can pretend to,bp: ; but/ 
the immense preparations made,' mid, . 
making, astonish every one. Surely sqjn£r..!, 
thing of much greater magnrtudo muid bfl u 
in contemplation than the reduction erf 
Napaul, »< ■ , w3 . , t /,* 

“ The Madras army, notwithstanding, 
the assertions in the newspapers to tb*. 
contrary, are still in the .flejid. Jsaw* 
letter yesterday, dated Jupq 4, frqm, an 
officer of high rank in fhe Madras prray, 
wherein be says, they are enpAmped on a 
high ground ,, near Ako)*la, 
are to remain during ihe^yaina,, The 
Bombay army are gone to Jeuloa r wbich 
1 believe is about 150 miles from Akoula. 
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The two armies amount to about 30,000 
men. 

Six regular battalions have been added 
to the army la Bengal .... 0,000 

The grenadier companies, via. a belong- 
ing to each native battalion have formed 
into grenadier haitalinns, and these gre- 
nadier companies replaced in t te batta- 
lion* by recruit- 10,000 

Ten men have been addi d to each com- 
■any of 54 baiialions of to comnanie* 

each MOO 

150 men have been added to each of 


the eight rrgiments of Native Cavalry . 1,000 

400 men have been addtd to tnc Satire 

Artilery 400 

Four Provincial Battalions have been 
raised 4,000 


Increase of men • «7,000 


Besides from 15,000 to 20,000 Irregulars arc 
taken into pay. 

“ Where this force is to be employed I 
am at loss to conjecture* unless it be the 
subjugation of the Mahratta states, or 
rather tlie obliging them to receive a sub- 
sidiary force. The Pindarics have been 
robbing, murdering, and burning, all that 
eame in their way, for these last five 
years, in our provinces. It therefore, 
becomes necessary to take steps to pre- 
vent such practices in future, and the 
only way is to make these petty Princes 
responsible, as it is not possible for regu- 
lar troops to follow them, at the time of 
the year they make their appearance, ge- 
nerally in the hot winds. We heard of 
their depredations near Saugor, in Bun- 
dlecund, a few days since.” 

Letters, from Bombay of the 14th Sep- 
tember, state that all the officers are or- 
dered to join their respective regiments. 
Much surprise haa arisen, and war is 
there generally expected. 

Advices from Calcutta, of the last con- 
veyance inform us, that the date at which 
they were written, apprehensions were 
entertained of approaching hostilities 
with the Nizam and the Peishwa, the 
two principal remaining Potentates. — 
These Pi inces, encouraged, it is suppos- 
ed, by the brave resistance of the Na- 
paulese ta the British, arms in the war, 
now, we trust, happily concluded, treat- 
ed the British residents at their respec- 
tirecourts withsmh disrespeet, that both 
these Gentlemen felt themselves bound 
to retire. Remonstrances were ordered 
in cousequeuce, and in the event of a 
refusal to make proper atonement, satis- 
faction it was understood, would be 
stilctly enforced hy military means. 

According to the la^t accounts from 
India, a conflict had taken place between 
T he British and the troops of our ally in 
the fortress of Hyderabad : several soldiers 
were killed on. both sides. 

NEW CREATIONS. 

Dybim Cattle, Jan. 2$, 1816.— His 
Royal Highness th? Prince Regent has 


been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, tenant the fol- 
lowing promotions in the Peerage of this 
part of his Majesty's linked Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, railed Ire-» 
land, to the following Noblemen, and 
the heirs mate of their bodies respec- 
tively, viz — 

To Walter Earl of Ormonde and Os- 
sory, Knight of the Most Illustrious Or- 
der of St. Patrick, the dignity of Mar- 
quis, by the name, style, and title of 
Marquis of Ormonde, in the County of 
Tjppe.ary. 

To Robert Karl of Londonderry, the 
dignity of Marquis, by the name, style, 
and title of Marquis of Londonderry, ot 
the County of Londonderry. 

To Henry Barton, Earl of Conyngham, 
the dignities of Vscovnt, Earl, and 
Marquis, by the names, styles, and ti- 
tles of Viscount Slane, in the County of 
Meath, Earl of Mount Charles, and Mar- 
quis Conyngham, of the County of Do- 
negal. 

To Charles John Viscount Mountjoy, 
the dignity of Earl, by the name, 
style, and title of Earl of Blessington, 
in the County of Wicklow. 

To Robert Viscount Bantry, the digni- 
ties of Viscount and Earl, by the names, 
styles, and titles of Viscount Bearhaveii 
and Earl of Bantry, in the County of 
Cork. 

To Richard Baron Cahir, the dignities 
of Viscount and Earl, by the names, 
styles, and titles of Viscount Cahir and 
Earl Glengal, in the Couuty of Tippe- 
rary. 

To John Baker Holroyd, Baron Shef- 
field, of Sheffield, in the County of Cork, 
Baron Sheffield, of Dunamore, ip the 
Couuty of Meath, and Baron Sheffield, 
of Roscommon, in Ireland, the dignities 
of Viscount and Earl, by the name** 
styles, and titles of Viscouut Pevenaey 
and Earl of Sheffield, in Ireland. 

To Lodge Evans B.uon Frankfort, flic 
dignity of Viscount, by the name, style, 
and title of Viscouut Frankfort de Mont- 
morency, of Galmoye, in the couuty of 
Kilkenny. 

To Richard Baron Adare, the dignity 
of Viscount, by the name, style, and 
title of Viscount Mount Earl, in the 
couuty of Limerick. 

To William Baron Ennismore, the dig- 
nity of a Viscount, by £he name, style, 
and title of Viscouut Ennismore and Lis- 
towel, in the county of Kerry. 

And to John Prendergast, Baron Kil- 
tarton, the dignity of Viscount, by the 
name, style, and title of Viscount Gort, 
of Limerick, with remainder to the Right 
Hon. Charles Vereker, nephew of the said 
John Prendergast, Baron Kilfcarton, and 
to the heirs male of his body. 
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NEW PflBLIGATKINs’ 1 FOR 
'* 7E.Bflt , ARY;18lB. ' 

iv ••- ARTS (TH*). »*■*»'♦ r» ' 

A Practical Treatise <?n Per$p&TJfb, 
^dnlpresse'd * and simplified j 1 peculiarly 
adapted for the use of -those wlm* practice 
landscape painling, as well as To those 
who draw tVom nature ; contained .Hi 
one nheet, accoinpanied with letter-preqs 
elucidation, By John Varley. Engraved 
1>y Wilson Lowfy. Among the subjeels 
treated of are the following :— appear- 
ance of winding roads and rivers' in a 
landscape j reflection of objects in wa- 
ter’; r6ads going up and down a hill ; 
mountains with hanging woods ; wheels, 
circles, arches, and towers ;* churches', 
bridges, cottages and roofs of houses ; and 
specimens of errors arising from deficien- 
cy in the knowledge of perspective, Where- 
by they may be avoided. 5s. 

Kidometria; or the Art of Optic Meii 7 
suration. By M. Keatingc. £\ 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Flower Painting ; con- 
taining lamiliar and easy instructions for 
acquiiiug a peifect knowledge of the art 
of drawing flowers'; also complete direc- 
tion^ for pioducing the various tints ; il- 
lu st rated by twelve plates of leaves and 
flowers, accurately coloured from nature. 
By Geo.Tkookshaw, Esq., author of thp 
Poinqpa Britgimica, ro) al 4to. with twen- 
ty-tlirqc engravings. 

Browne’s Classical Gallery. 12ino. 
3s, $1. , 

! ’ HlOORAl’IlV. 

X Tour t o A let and La (S ramie Char- 
trcjWe ; , hy Dorn Claude Lancelot ; with 
sdhi'C Account of the. Monastery and 
Abljot Rc fonder of la TrappC j also Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the, Abbe of St. 
Cyran. o,f ftai^eniUs ; and a brief View 
of Institution of ^prt Bolyai, By 
Mary Aqne Schiramelpcnniftck, author 
of Theory op the Classification of Beau- 
ty and Deformity. A new edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, in 2 vol. cr. 8vo. and 

A Narrative qf. tlie Demolition of the 
Monastery of l^oi't Royal, des Champs, 
including Biographical Memoirs of its 
latter Inhabitants. By Mary Anne Sell i in - 
inehienninck, author of the preceding 
work, &c. are i&arly ready for publica- 
tion. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, wi<h tfle 
extinct and. forfeited Peera|p, > a List of 
their Family Name?, second Titles, &c, 
and a Translation of tbei^ Mottoes. By 
JohnDebrettf £1 4s. 

The Baronetage of Eihglaud, emit at- 
taining their Desceht and present state,' 
Asiatic Journ. — No. II. 


Biography* Divinity , fyc. 201 

tfieir collateral Branches, Births, Mar- 
riages, and Issue, from the Institution 
of the Order in Kill. £\. 18a. 
divinity. 

Essayk oft the Advantages of Revela- 
tion ; the Rewards of Eternity ; the 
o Advantages of the Knowledge revealed to 
Mankind, concerning the Holy Spirit, 
"dw, Sec. By the late Rev. Joseph White- 
ley, Mv A. head master of the Free Gfam- 
fliftr School, Leeds ; and vicar of Las- 
tingham. Hvo. 3s. 

The VeraJtfty of the Evangelists demon- 
strated, by a comparative View of their 
Histories. Dedicated, by permission,' to 
the Bishop of Durham. By the Rev. 
Robert Naies, A.M. F.R. S. &c. In 
Pirno. price Hs. ’ 

r rhe Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the. Literature of Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particularly that 
of the Classical Ages, illustrated. By 
Robert Gray, D. D. prebendary of Dur- 
ham and of Chichester, rector of Bishop 
We&nnonth, and author of the Key to 
tlie Old Test ment, & c. 

Help to Reading the Bible. l2mo. 5s. 

engineering. 

Baylor’s History of Germany, 3 vol. 
8vo. £1. 10s. 

HISTORY. 

The Second Usurpation of Bonaparte ) 
or, a History of the Caused, Progress, 
and Termination of tlie RevoIutSott in 
France in 1815 ; particularly comprizing 
a minute and circumstantial account of 
the evrr-memorable victory of Waterloo ; 
to which arc added Appendixes, contain- 
ing the official bulletins of this glorious 
and decisive battle. By Edmund Boyce, 
autlior of the Belgian Traveller, transla- 
tor of Lnbanme’s Campaign in Russia, ipul 
Giraud’s Campaign hr Paris; &c, assisted 
hy original and important communica- 
tions from British and Russian officers; 
2 vOl. 8w>. j£l.i4»i'’ 

The Battle of Waterloo, with clreum- 
stautial Details^' By ja near Observer, 
previous, dming, and after the battle. 
To which is added, the Description Of 
the whole Campaign in the Netherlands, 
collected from communication and Cor- 
respondence of various officers and pri- 
vates in various parts of the field, and re- 
corded in their own wordsy with the ac- 
counts furnished by the several generftls 
who were eye- witness in accompanying 
the. Duke of Wellington, during 4he 
whole of the action. The translation of 
the interesting account hy a French ’offi- 
cer, who was eyt-witneks p fMtodier’s 
letters to his wife ; Prince )Ve\mar’s let- 
ter to his lather ; Dube Tif Wcllm&tofl’tf 
letter to Lord ^.r>t l^tt^agh Ori- 
ginal English cdfty'^rtmv nfsC^bfishcil ; 
Bomparte’s conduct during the battle, 

Vol. I. 2 D 
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declared opinions, conversation, &c. A 
superior elegant letter from bead-quar- 
ters, attributed to Gentz. Proclamation 
and orders of the day of the allies ; al- 
phabetical list of the killed and wounded ; 
military notices of the fallen heroes ; enu- 
meration of the Waterloo honours, &c. 
and those entitled thereto ; alphabetical 
list of officers admitted to the most ho- 
nourable military order of the Bath, and 
the orders of the foreign sovereigns, &c. 
&c. Plans, &c. The whole is closely 
printed, and contains a mass of informa- 
tion on this important event, official and 
private. 7th ed. 12s, coloured, 15s. 

HUSBANDRY. 

Essays on the Management of the Dai- 
ry, 12mo. 7s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, 
respecting Tithes, and the Stipends of 
the Parochial Clergy ; with an Appendix, 
containing various illustrative documents, 
not before published. By John Connell, 
Esq. advocate, procurator for the church 
of Scotland. 3 vol. 8vo. £ 2 . 2s. 

The Speech of the Earl ofCarhampton, 
in the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, 
the 9th December 1815, in a cause res- 
pecting the property of the late Duchess 
of Cumberland. 

Mr. Phillips’s Speech in the Court of 
Common Pleas, Dublin, in the case of 
Guthrie versus Sterne. To which is now 
added, Mr. Phillips’s Letter to the Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, in answer to 
an Article on the above Speech in the 
50th Number of that Journal. Also, 
just published, his Two Speeches at Sligo 
and Dubliu on the Catholic Claims. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linuaean So- 
ciety of London. Vol. XL part 2. 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Graves' Ovarium Britannicum, part 1, 
royal 8vo. £1. Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico Transactions. Vol. 6. 8vo. 
£1. Is. 

POETRY. 

Edgworth’s Readings on Poetry, half- 
bound, 3s. 

Erskine’s Alcon Malanyne, a Moorish 
Tale, 8vo. 8s. 

Rogers's Days of Harold, a metrical 
tale, 8vo. 12s. 

Smedley's Prescience, and other po- 
ems, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Cope's Suicide, a poem, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Sir Bertram, a poem, in six cantos. 
By J. Roby; 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry into the Causes of the High 
Prices of Corn and Labour, the Depres- 
sions on our Foreign Exchanges, and 


High Prices of Bullion, during the late 
War ; and Consideration of the Measures 
to be adopted for relieving our Farming 
Interest froip. the unprecedented Difficul- 
ties to which they are how reduced, in 
consequence of the great Fall in the Price 
of their Produce since the Peaoc ; with 
relative Tables and Remarks, &c. By 
Robert Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

An Essay on the Nature and Advan- 
tages of Parish Banks ; together with a 
corrected Copy of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Parent Institution in Ruth- 
well ; and Directions for conducting the 
Details of Business ; Forms, shewing the 
method of keeping Accounts, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Henry Dunran, Minister of 
Ruthvvell, Dumfriesshire. 

Banks for Saving. By George Rose, 
Esq. M.P. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. on the Subject of Impressment, 
calling on him and the philanthropists of 
this country to prove those feelings of 
sensibility they expressed in the cause of 
humanity of the negro slavery, by acting 
with the same ardour aud zeal in the 
cause of British seamen. By Thomas 
Urquhart. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, 
considered with relation to her North 
American Provinces and West India Pos- 
sessions ; wherein the dangerous ten- 
dency of American competition is de- 
veloped, and the necessity of recom- 
mencing a colonial system on a vigour- 
ous and extensive scale, exhibited and 
defended ; with plans for the promotion of 
emigration, and strictures on the treaty 
of Ghent. By a British Traveller. Oc- 
tavo. 8s. 

Improved Agriculture, and the Sup- 
pression of Smuggling, Property-tax, and 
Poor’s-rates ; with the maintenance of 
rents, cheapness of living, the prosperity 
of the farmer, the advancement of com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures, 
and the constant employment of the 
poor : being a display of the augmenta- 
bility of the resources of the British 
empire, principally on the basis of an 
improved agriculture ; including a sketch 
of the Flemish System, and plans for 
introducing it into the united kingdom. 
By F. Vanderstraeten. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

British Justice in Africa; developed in 
official and other Documents, concerning 
certain recent Proceedings at the British 
Forts on the Coast of Guinea ; to which 
is prefixed an Introduction, by the Eng- 
lish Editor. The whole submitted to 
his Majesty's Ministers, and both Houses 
of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. 

ROMANCES, &C. 

Rhoda, a Novel, 4 vols. 12mo. U. 8 s * 

Bardoue ; or, th4 Goatherd of Mount 
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Taurus. An eastern tale. From the 
French of Adrien de Sarrazin. 5s. 6d. , 

Elegzar and Naphtali, a Hebrew Tale, 
12mo. 4s, , 

MehaUd and Sedli • or. Memoirs of a 
Druig: , Family. With notes, the t)ruse 
Catechism, and an Historical find (geo- 
graphical Notice of the Druses and the 
country they inhabit. 2 vols. 12mo. 
surgerV. 

An Account of two Successful Opera- 
tions for Restoring the Lost Nose from 
the Integuments of the Forehead, in the 
cases of two Officers of his Majesty’s 
army j with historical and physiological 
remarks •, including descriptions of the 
Indian and Italian methods. With plates. 
By J. C. Carpue, Surgeon. 4to. 15s. 

Practical Observations on Nerosis of 
the Tibia, illustrated with cases and a 
copper plate. To which is added, a De- 
fence of a Tract, entitled “ Description 
of an Affection of the Tibia induced by 
Fever,” &c. By Thomas Whately, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 8vo. 6s. 

travels. 

Clarke’s Travels in Russia, 4to. Vol. 
4, £4 14s. 6d. Large paper, £8 8s. 

Oriental Memoirs, selected and abridg- 
ed from a series of familiar Letters, writ- 
ten during seventeen years residence in 
India, including observations on parts ot 
Africa and South America, and a narra- 
tive of occurrences in four India Voyages. 
Illustrated by ninety-three engravings 
from original drawings. By Jas. Forbes, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


At Teddesley, Staffordshire, the lady of E. J. 
Littleton, Esq. M. P. of a son. 

In Ireland, the lady of the Hon. Major-Gen. An- 
nesley, of a son. 

At Colchester, the lady of Lieut. Col. Boggis, of 
a son. 

At Mel bury House, Dorsetshire, the Countess of 
lichester, of a son. 

At Lansdown House, Berkeley-square, the Mar- 
chioness of Lausdown, of a son. 

At Killea, the Hon. Mrs. St. Leger, of a sou. 

In Dublin, the lady of Sir Win. Mahon, of aeon. 

In Dublin, the lady of Major-Gen. Airey, of a 
son. 

At Portsmouth, the lady of Lieut. Col. Reeves, 
of a daughter. 

In Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, the lady Of 
George Rickards, Esq. of a daughter. 

Lady Elizabeth Norman, of a son. 

The lady of H. K. Creed, Esq. Cadogan-place, of 
a son. 

The CountPss of Wemvss, of a daughter. 

The lady of Capt. E. Chetham, R. N. of Alfred- 
place, Bedford- square, of a daughter. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, the lady of H, Beck- 
ford, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Canterbury, the lady of Major Wallace, R.A. 
of three girls. 

At Aqpalate Hall, Salop, the lady of Sir F. Boug- 
hey, M. P. of a son. 

The lady ofWm. Armstrong, Esq. Henrietta- 
street, Brunswick-sauare, of a son. 

At Hampton, LadyEamonstone, of a son. 

At Hay Hill, the CoUntess of ABhbumham, of a 


daughter. 

In Ciarges-atrect, the lady of Capt. Marshal), 
R. N. of a daughter. 

The la iy of L. Travers, Esq. of New Broad-street, 
of a daughter. 

In Henrietta.street, the lady of the Right Hon. 


Charles Law, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


F.R.S. &c. £16. 16s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tracts relative to the Island of St. 
Helena ; written during a Residence of 
five years. By Major-General Alexander 
Beatson, late Governor, &c. &c. &c. To 
which is prefixed an introductory chapter, 
comprising geological facts, tendiug to il- 
lustrate the primary foimation of the 
Island Observations on its mineral and 
vegetable Productions ; — Soil and cli- 
mate ; — capabilities of improvement, and 
on its singular strength and security as a 
military station.—' The appendix contains 
a Flora of tile Island by the late Dr. Wm. 
Roxburgh of Bengal ; and the whole is 
illustrated by six views of the most in- 
teresting parts, engraved by Mr. Daniell, 
from the drawings of Sam. Davis, Esq. 
4to. £2. 12s. fid. 

Egypt, a series of Engravings exhibit- 
ing the scenery ^antiquities, architecture, 
hierbglyphics, costume, inhabitants, ani- 
mals, &c. of that country ; with accom- 
panying descriptions aud explanations, 
selected from the celebrated work, de- 
tailing the expedition of the French, by 
Vivant Denon. Part. I. folio. Price 5s. 

Woolnoth’s Graphical Illustrations of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury. Part I. 15s. 


The only son of Sir C. Flower, to Mary Jane, el- 
dest daughter of feir Walter Stirling, M. V. for 

Mr* jal! Elliott, Lambeth, to Miss Martha Riley, 
r of Abertord, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Kirby, of Mayfield, Sussex, to Louisa, 
daughter of Ihos. Murdoch, Esq. of Portland- 

T.^Gobbold, Esq. to the widow of M. Daw, Esq. 

of Woodbndge. ,, . 

Mr. Thomas Bate, of Stourbridge, toMusMale, 
of Falkner-street, Manchester. 

J. Horkley, Jun. Esq. of Guildford, to Miss Anne 
Taylor, of Richmond. 

At Pans, H. R. Curzon, Jun. Esq. to Susanna 
Harriet, widow of the Hou. J. Talbot, brother 
to the Earl of Shrewsbuiy. 

In Ireland, M.. Ogle, Esq.M. P. for Droabeda, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the Rev. R* Fisher, 
of Slane. ..... 

W. Fawkes, Esq. of Farhley Hall, Yorkshire, to 
the Hon. Mrs. Butler, relict of the Hqn. P* B. 
third son of the Earl or Can ick. „ . . 

Rev. E. Smtdley, second son of the Rev. E. S. of 
the Sanctuary, Westminster, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of J. Hume, Esq. of Wandawcyth 
Common. . . . . 

J. Aubin, Esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late J. Taylor, Esq. of Portland^lace.,. 

J. J. Kiug, Esq from Switzerland, taMmH.H. 
Jervis, of Upper George-street, Bryifwtone- 
sqnare. * < 

Mr. T. Alfred Kendall, of St. Paul’s Qhurdviyard, 
to Charlotte, daughter of W. Webstfrj Esq. of 
Bermondsey. . . „ , 

In Surrey, F. Stuart Trench, Esq, dd4&t »on of 
the Dean of Kildare, to HeleRf Perceval, se- 
cond daughter of Lord Arddn. * 

At Dumfries, J, WatWB, Esfl. qf Uw* Bedfcrd- 
place. Russel- square,, to Melville, daughter of 
the late J. Macmtirdd, E«q. 
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W.Taddy, Esq. of Croydon, to Frances Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Rd. Lewie, Esq. of 
Daniil In. 

At Versailles, Major F. Wvneker, of the K. G. L. 
to Anne, daughter of the late Major-Gen. F. 
Balkett, of the Scotch brigade, 

W. WtUon, Esq. of Giay’s-lnn, to Mies M. A, 
Hodge, of Rose Cottage, Brislington, Bristol. 
At Naples, Count Nugent, K. C. B. commander 
of the Austrian forces, to the only daughter of 
Hie Duke dc Riario. 

R. Bariett, Esq. la’c of Eden Vale, Clnre County* 
to Elizabeth, ithct of J. l’nce, Esq. late of 
Bombay. 

At Arbroath, Cant. Adam Hogg, of the Bombay 
jnfantrv, to Mary, the daughter of the late 
Ah x. Duncan, Esq. of Bengal. 

At Si. James’s, Capt. H. Pigott, of the R<2d foot, 
to Maigaiet, eldest daughter ol Scrupe Bernard 
Mprland, Esq. M. P. 

At St. M.ng utlN. on the 11th Inst, Thomas Har- 
rison, Esq. of Mortimer street, to Mary, only 
daughter of Mr. Walker Row, Gieat Marlbo- 
rough-slnet, 

M. Ludgoiter, Esq. of Newington, to Maria, eld- 
est daughter of J. Pinhom, Esq. of Deptford. 
Capt. ►, Baker, R N. to Caroline, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Price, Prebcndaiy of l>ui- 
h&m. 

At Hinckley, Capt. R. Walker, to Miss Sansomc. 
At Cheltenham, Major-Gen Sir Wm. W. Sluri- 
dan, of the Guards, to Iaiuha Mary, eldest 
daughter wl J. Addison, Esq. of Moorshedabad, 
Bengal 

At Bath, Capt. W. Glendoure, 80ih light drag, 
to Margaret Lady Johnstone, relict of the late 
Sir K. B Johnstone, of Heekness, Yorkshire 
J. B. Whaitoo, Esq. of Ryder-street, $t. James's, 
to Mis* Pruisall, East Sheen. 

W.M. Peacork, E-q. to Sophia, onlv daughter 
to Baron I.a fauna, Consul General at N ce. 
Rev. E. Ellis, vicar ol < Inppetiham, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late R«v. J. 
Russel, of Hclmdon, NoUhampUn shire. 

Mr. W. Keivill, of Shmeditch. to Miss Words- 
worth, <>| Gloucestet -place, Kmtish Town, 

Mr. J. Wannington, ol London, to Hannah, 
daughter of D Blytli, F.sq. of Laoghain, F.»*ex. 
J. Young, Esq of Murk-lane, to Maigaiet, eldest 
daughter of the late Ed. Rorke, Esq. of Mount- 
joy place, Dublin. 

Mr. Win. Hojpkmson, of Stamford street, to 
Mary, only daughter of Mr. Wm. Moore, 
goldsmith, of Ludgatc-street. 

Major T. Bund, th, It Art. to Sarah, eldest 
daughter ol the l.it£ George Curling, Esq, of 
Cleveland iow, St. James’s. 


DEATHS. 


In Queen-square, Bath, Samuel Hood, Viscount 
Hood o( Whitley, in Wai wu kslnre, Loid 
Hood, Baron ol Caiheringlon in Ireland and 
a Baronet, Admnal of the Bed, Governor of 
♦Mcenwith Hospital, and qn elder brothel of tin* 
Trinity House. He was created a harouti when 
the King touted (he fhrt at Portsmouth, m 
1783 at wh < h time he was Port Admnal there j 
in Sept 1781, ht betaine a Baton of lulaml } 
Bind un Maj 8t<ih, 1796, a Viscount of Greut 
Britain. His I oid-lnp was bom Dec. 12 1724, 
and married Aug. 9S 1740, Susanna, daughter 
of Edward Lm«r-e, Esq. of Port mouth, who 
was created a Peeress of Great Bntain, Mar. 
^7, 17D5 - . He is succeeded in lus tales and 
estates by his only son Henry, now Viscount 
Hood. 


At Brompton Crescent, Richard Sepcoinbe, Esq, 
In Upper Non on-street, Robert Shutlleworth, 
of Barton Lodge, Lancaster 
In Berkeley -square, A. Hyde, Viscount Gardner, 
K.C.U. Vic< Admiral of the While. 

At x oungwoods t>.i Chnsiopher Paxton. 

Rev. Dr. Iloy (I V1 . ..rot Ayhshmy. 

RCV. Dr. Henley, laior of Rrndh sham, Suffolk, 
«ud kite Frine.pal of the East India College, 


^ n j^ uc k in f5ham-street. Strand, J. Ueiherington, 

H^Monck, Esq. eldest son ofLady A. Moncfc, 


Ret. Isaac Peach, M. A, citrate pf Woottou St. 

Lawrence, Wilts, 

At Bethlehem Connecticut, United Slates, Dr. 
Hugh Murray Young, a native of Ireland, and 
a relative of the late Pr. Edward Young, author 
of the "Night Thoughts.” 

At Grenada, Major Gen. Sir C. Shipley® Governor 
of tli it island 

At St Dennis, near Paris, John Wm. Pratten, 
F.sq Surgeon m the army 
In Baker-rtrei t, after a short illness, Lieut. Gen. 
Sir George Prevost, Bpit, tnluml of ihc lo’th 
reg. of foot, and laic Got tutor m-< hief and 
Commander of the forces in the Butish Colo- 
nies in Noitli Amt lira. 

In Lam ens District, South Carolina, Mr. Solo-, 
mon Nihlet, aged 141. heecvei ln«t Ins teeth 
or eye-sight. A l»w days befoie his math he 
jomed a hunting pally, went out, and actually 
killed a deer. , 

At Fareltam, Hants, Plnllip Patton, E*q. Admi- 
ral of thi Red 

At Kirktown, Glenclg, Maiy M’Comng, aged 
105; she was born within one mile of the place 
where she died, and was never out of the 
county. 

In Bakei street, James Lcard, Esq. M. D. for- 
merly of Betig'd. 

At Margate, Tlun. King, E«q. 

At Tottenham, Mr. Thomas Aston, formerly of 
Bri ad-street, Chc-apside. 

At Chelsea, Mr It. smith, of the Loid Chain- 
in'! lam’s Oihte. 

At R.uilelmdge, Mr. S. Coldicoaio. 

At Bishopsione, mar Staford. Mr* Hurdis, mo- 
thei of the late Rev. Dr. Hurdis, Piofessoi of 
Pot tty, at Oxford 
At Clifton, R Metcalfe, Esq. 

At Penryhn, Carnarvon, Anne Susanna, Dowager 
Lady Pen hyu. 

In Bedford place, Rnssel-squaie, Sir Charles 
Blicke. 

At North F.nd, Hampstead, Elizabeth, Dowager 
Maicluoness of Wattrford, widow of the late 
and mother of the present Marquis, 

At Hayes. Middlesex, Mr Juslae Heath, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

At Sleepseer, near Leeds, Sir D’Arcv Molineaux, 
Bart, by Ins deienseoncof the oldest titles trr 
the Baronetage is extinct. 

At »t. John’s Lodge, Heits, the lady of Gen. Sir 
C. Cuvier. 

Maiy Ann, Hie wife of the Rev. Okey BeWour, of 
St. John’s Wood, Marv le-bone. 

At Kentish Town, Mr. J. Barnard, ol Cannon- 
street. 

In Upper Biook-street, Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of T. H. Vavasour. Esq. 

In Noithiiinbei land-street, Siiund. C. Fagan, Esq. 
In Park-street, Caroline, wueot 11. Peters, Esq. 
pin. 

At Heligoland, Major Hawthorn, of the 3d gatr. 
batt. 

Warrtn Champion, Esq, M. D. suigeon ot the 
1 til diug. gels. 

Mrs I’ciry, wile of Mr. Perry, of Fleet-street, 
la Piciadillv, Sn Drummond Smith, of Tring 
Park, Heits. 

in Mount-'iireet, the Hon Apsley Bathurst, ohly 
brother of the piesent Earl Bailuirst. 

Aged 98. Rev J. Rnlimond, D. D. Rector of 
Newnham. Hauls 

The Rev. Thomas Martvn, Professor of Botany 
111 the University ot Cambridge, which lie had 
held *>4 vtars. 

At Brompton, Duncan Shawe, Esq. late of 
Cadiz. 

In Princes-stieet, Cavendish-squaic, Capt. Bar- 
rington Puce, aid de-camp to the late Sir T, 
Pictnuy, at the battle ot Waterloo, 

At I’almtrN Green, Mis. Mary 1 Fountain. 
H<nncila, wile of Charles Jacumb, Esq. of Huh* 
ter Miect, Bi mi'-wick-Mpiare. 

In Hall-inoon-street, Piccadilly, George Ed- 
wards, F.-q. 

In Burr-Street, aged 50 James Flower, Esq. 

At I’enpound-house, Abergavenny, Mrs. Mary 
Dinwoody, relict of the late Wm. Dinwoody. 
Esq. of Twy Dee, Monmouthshire, and 0* 
Southampton row, Bloomsbury, 
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SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
Private Ships. 

For Bombay. 

Ship's Names. Toni. Probable Time of Sailing* 


Anna 890 Jan. 23. 

Samarang -105 From Gravesend Jan. 24. 

For Madras and Bengal. 

Albion 8 to Jan. 27. 

For Batavia. 

Jamima — Feb. 6. 

For Bengal. 

Indus 600 Jan. 2g. 

Swallow 350 Jan. 30. 

Neptunt 540 Feb. 1. 


For the Isle of France and Ceylon . 
Prince of Orange 360 Jan. 27. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Cotton.—' Supper* are anxious to secure cotton 
for Immediate export, and such is the scarcity of 
parcels suitable for that puipose, tha 1 purchasers 
solicit a preference for a c into of Pernamhucco 
lately arrived 5 the s.ih s of last week are estimat- 
ed from 1,400 to 1.500 packages. The sales of 
Liverpool ire very extensive, but still a shade 
under the currency of London. 

Sugar.— Tln> demand for sugars continues lan- 
guid, yet the holders appear more anxious to ef- 
fect sales than formerly The quantity in the 
warehouses accumulates on account of the limited 
deliveries. 

In the refined market little business has been 
effected ; the offers hsvc been so very low, that 
the holders generally declined selling ; s«me pur- 
chases for prompt payment took place at very 
reduced rates. 

Foreign sugars continue to be little inquired 
after; the prices are nearly nominal. 

Cojfie.—' The sale of the East India coffee this 
afternoon (Jan. 201, consisted ot l , l Q4 bags Com- 
pany’s Mocha cbffee, a very few bags were sold at 
nos. 6d the remainder withdrawn from present 
sale; a few loin Java sold at 74s. The sale of 
West-India this morning consisted of 2 )9 Casks, 
and 269 bags ; the first lots, about 100 hds. good 
middling Dutch 95s. a lutle inferior 87s. a £)0s.6d . 
there was appaiently an increase m the demand; 
the Dutch selling much higher than any prices 
lately icahsed; the ordinary description of Ja- 
maica the same as the late currency, but m great, 
er request. 

Sago.— In the Eas?~India Company's sale this 
forenoon (Jan. 20), 796 bags, chiefly 46s. to 48s. 

Spices continue very heavy ; the Company's 
sale this forenoon gitnsisted of t, 152 chests cloves ; 
the prices went so low as 3s. 4d. a 3s. 6d. ; 267 
chests nutmegs, bs. 7d. a 6s. ; at casks mace t 
chiefly at 9*. a 9*. 5d. j 375 chests Cassia Lignea*, 
in small bundles, at 141. 103. a lM. : 731 bags 
Ganger, fcl. 12s. a 61. los. T he greater proportion 
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of cloyes, mace, and nutmegs, were taken ih at 
the prices we have mentioned. 

Silk.—' The prices are nominal, on account of 
the depression in the trade j the quantity of silk 
goods lately introduced in an illicit manner from 
France, has occasioned a committee to be ap- 
pointed to watch over the inferesis of the manu- 
facturer. 


NOTICE RESPECTING THE SALE OF INDI- 
GO, DRUGS, SPICES, SALTPETRE, AND 
PEPPER, AT THE EAST-INTMA HOUSE. 

Dec. 29, 1815.— Tlie Court of Directors of the 
United East-! ndia Company do hereby give notice : r 
That at the concurrent desire of the Principal 
Importers of Indigo, Drugs and Spices in Privi- 
lege and Private-Trade, and of the Buyer* at the 
Company’s Sales, the following Regulation! for 
the Sales have been adopted : 

1st The Court wiil hold Two General Sale* of 
Indigo in each Year, vis. One Sale as nearly as 
may be to the First Tuesday in the Month of 
April, and another Sale as ne<uly as mav be to the 
Fifteenth Day of September; no other Sale of 
Company’s, Privilege, or Privaie-Trade Indigo will 
beheld at the East-lndia House. 

2d. No Indigo will he sold unless the Proprietors 
shall have signified their Request in Writing, at a 
reasonable Time antecedent to the above Periods, 
that their Indigo mav be bi ought to Sale. 

3d. The Court will hold Foui General Sale! of 
Saltpetre, Drugs and Spices, including Pepper, 
In each Year. 

4th. All Saltpetre, Drugs and Spices, which ipay 
be imported in Privilege and Private-Trade, in any 
Ship or Ships clearing Inwards previously to 
the Slit Day of January in any Year, will be sold 
upon, or as near as may be to, the 10th February 
following. 

5th. Of Ships clearing fnwards, before the 30th 
of April, the Saltpetre, Drugs, and Spices will, in 
like Manner, be sold on the 10th of May . 

6th. Of Ships clearing hefore the 3lst of July, 
will be sold loth of August. 

yth. Of Ships clearing before the 3 1st October, 
will be sold 10th November. 

8th. No Sales of Company’s of Private Saltpe- 
tre, Drugs, and Spices, will be held upon any 
Account at Periods intermediate to those above 
specified. 

9th. The Consignees will particularly take No- 
tice that, as the above Arrangement is chiefly 
made with a View to their Advantage (the Conve- 
nience of the Buyers being at the same Time eon. 
suited thereby) they are at Liberty to keep back 
their Goods from Sale, if they see proper ; in order 
to the more complete Understanding of their In- 
tentions in this Particular, the following subsidiary 
Regulations are adopted, tiz. 

10th. No Private Goods of any Kind will he sold 
until 1 he Proprietors slwtl nave signified their Re- 
quest In Wilting, that they may bo brought to 
Sale specifying Marks and Particulars. 

Hth. No Goods will be sold at any of the Quar- 
terly Sales of "altp tre, Drugs, and Spices of 
which such Notice thull not have been given Fif- 
teen Day* prior to the Day appointed for that 
Sale; but it must be clearly understood that ear- 
Her Notice will be in all Caiei desirable. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of th« SEASON 1815-16. 




Price Current of East* India Produce for January 181(5. 207 


z. i. d. 

Cochineal lb. 0 4 6 

Coffee, Java cwt. 3 10 0 

— — Cheriboo 

— — Bourbon 

— < — Moch* fi 15 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 l o 

— Extra flne 

Bengal 0 oil 

Bourbon 0 2 4 

Drug*, &e. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 0 10 0 

Anniseeds, Star. 

Borax, Refined 6 0 0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 5 5 0 

Camphire unrefined 14 10 0 

'Cardemoms.Malabarlb.. o 5 3 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 25 10 0 

Lignea 2 b 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 

China Root cwt. 

Coculus Indicus 3 3 0 

Columbo Root 300 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

——Arabic 2 0 0 

Assutauda 

Benjamin 10 0 0 

Ammi cwt. 10 10 0 

Galbanum 24 O 0 

Gambogium 24 10 0 

-» — Myrrh 16 16 0 

Ohbanum a 0 0 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell, Block boo 

Shivticd 

Stick 3 10 0 

Musk. China oz. 0 18 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 200 

Rhubarb 0 6 6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 10 10 0 


Z. 1 . d. 
to 0 5 6 
— 3 15 0 


— 7 

— 0 


— Oil 

— 0 2 ia 


- 15 0 0 
-056 


- 25 0 0 

- 26 0 0 


s 10 

3 5 


2 2 0 
0 12 0 


Senna lb. 

Turmerick, Bengal cwt... 


Galls, in Sorts 

Blue.* 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— * ■ Blue and Violet 

— — Purple and Violet.... 

— Fine Violet 

— Good Ditto 

— FineViolet& Copper.. 

— Fine Copper 

Rice, Like Carolina ..cwt. 


Safflower cwt. 

Sago <wt. 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

— Novi 

— Ditto While 

— — China 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

Cloves 

— Bourbon 

— Mace 

- — - Nutmegs 

Ginger .’..cwt. 

— Pepper, Black lb. 

— White 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

White 

— — Brown 

Tea.Bohea lb. 


Congou ..... 

Souchong... 

— Cainpoi 

Twankay ... 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skm 

Hyson 

Gunpowder 


Z. «. d. 


4 10 0 
6 10 0 

14 0 0 
16 0 0 
0 9 0 


0 5$ 

0 3 9 

1 5 0 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

5 5 0 

0 15 0 

1 0 0 

1 3 0 
1 15 0 
0 12 6 
0 3 6 

0 10 6 
0 6 0 
8 0 0 
0 0 10 
0 1 4 


0 1 10 

0 fi •> 

0 3 U 

0 3 2 

0 5 8 

0 3 2 

0 b 9 

0 5 9 


Z. <1 d. 

to 4 15 0 
— 700 


— 0 11 0 


— 076 

— 059 

— I 10 0 

— 6 0 0 

— 400 

— too 

— 18 0 

— I 5 0 

— 250 

— 0 14 0 

— 0 4 6’ 

— 0 12 6C 

— 0 9 0' 

— 8 10 0 

— 016 


— 0 l 11 . 

— 039 

— 0 4 6 

— 0 3 6' 

— 0 b 0 

— 0 6 4 

— 0 6 6 


Goods declared for Sale 

Dec. 29, 1815,— CARGOES of the AJarq. of Wel- 
lington from China; the Bombay from Bombay 
and China; and the Lady Carrington from Bom- 
bay and Bencoolen, eix. 

Company's Goods,— Tea 17, 119 Chests— Saltpe- 
tre, 4,500 Bags— Pepper (black), 1 ,111,108 lbs.— 
Do. (white) 5 1, 7681 bs.— Nutmegs, 32blhs.— Mace, 
t44lbs.— Cloves, 3lblbs. — Toomil Cotton, 1,23* 
Bales— Claret, 6 half Chests. 

Private-Trade and Privilege Goode. — Cotton, 
100 Bale*— Cornelian Sione», 1 Box— Gum Arabic, 
5 Chests — Saltpetre, 742 Bags— Sugar, 400 Bags— 
Raw-Silk, 192 Bale*— Puce Goods, 47 Bale*— In- 
digo, 40 Chests— Madeira Wine, 4 Pipes— Red 
Wood, 3020 Pieces— Rattans, 2,900 Bundles— Tea, 
899 Cheats and Boxes. 


On Tuesday, 6 Feb. 18 1 6.— Prompt 10 May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Nankeens (7 yards), 174,200 Piece# 
—Nankeens (5 yards), 6»,500 Piece*. 

Privilege — Callitoes, 235 Bales— Chopnahs, 40 
ChCst*— Longcloths, 4 Bales & 30 Boxes— Chuppah 
Bandannoes, 6 Chests & l Box— Saunoes, 10 hales 
— Bandannoe Handkerchiefs, 1 Chest— Shawls, 1 
Box— Nankeens blue, 20 Pieces. 

Private-Trade.— Choppahs, 7 Chests— Choppah 
Bandannoes, 6 Chests & 1 Box— Prohibited Piece 
Goods, 45 Bales— White Piece Good*, 12 Bales— 
Silk*, l Chest— Nankeens, 46 Chests— Naukeen* 
blue, 10 Chests — Nankeens, 2,400 Pieces. 


On Wednesday, 7 Fein and Thursday, 8 Feb. 1816.— 
Prompt Fourteen Days. 

Sundry Articles which have remained in the 
Company’s Warehouses more than three years 
from the date of the sales, as per advertisement 
lu the London Gazette, of Saturday, 6 Jan. 1816. 
On Friday, 9 Fib. 1816.— Prompt 10 May following. 

Privilege .— Cotton Wool, 1,900 Bales— Cotton 
Yam, 105 Bales— Cotton, 20 Bales. 

Ox Tuesday, 13 Feb. 1816 .—Prompt 10 May follow 
in g. 

m PnviUge.-&ixgtt, 7,384 Bag* — Coffee, 17,75S 


*Xi«, 


’te-Trade ..-Sugar, 1,500 Bags. 


at the East-India House. 

On Wednesday, 14 Feb. 1816.— Prompt XT May fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— Rattans, i,tS3 Bundles — Tin, 649 
Pieces— Pepper, 430 Bags.. 

Private-Tiade.— Rattans, 4,903 Bundies. 

On Wednesday, 21 Feb. 1816.— Prompt 22 March 
following. 

Sundry Presents and Articles detained from the 
Baggage of Passengers and others, remaining un- 
cleared— 48 Shawls in Baggage. 

On Friday, 1 March 1816. — Prompt 14 June fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Cloves, 200,000 lb*.— Mace, 100,000 
lbs.— Nutmegs, 250,000 lbs.— Oil of Cinnamon, 20 
Bottles — Oil of Nutmegs, 50 Bottles— Oil of Nut- 
megs and Mace, 200 Bottles— Saltpetre, 1,700 Ton*. 
Privilege.— Saltpetre, 10 Tons. 

On Tuesday, 5 March 1816.— Prompt 31 May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Tea, 6,000,000 lbs. including pri- 
vate-Trade. 

On Wednesday, 13 March 1815 — Prompt 12 July 
following. 

Company's Bengal Piece Good*.— Muslins, 17,019 
Pieces.— Callicoes, 949,877 Pieces.— Prohibited, 
103,654 Pieces. 

On Tuesday, 19 March 1916,— Ptompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's Coast and Sufot Piece Goods.— Coast 
Callicoes, 262,394 Pieces. — Coa»t Prohibited, 
5,371 Piece*,— Surt Prohibited, 40,758 Piece*. 

On Friday, March 1816.— Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's— Carpet*, 85 (more or leas). 

On Tuesday, 9 April 1816.— Prompt 12 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company’*.— Cinnamon, 160,000 lbs. 



Daily Prices of Stocks from the 21st of December 1815, to the 26th of January 1816. 
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;. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Corn kit l, and 18, Coventry Street. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MARCH 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiR^Desirous, as far as may 
1)0 in my power, to satisfy the in- 
ouiries of your Military Correspon- 
dent, “as to the principle of selec- 
tion which has been adopted in 
conferring the new honours of the 
Bath on the officers of the East- 
India Company,” I beg leave, 
through the channel of your mis- 
cellany, which so fairly promises 
to prove a source of instruction, 
amusement, and advantage to the 
public, to inform him, that the 
court of directors had no share 
whatever in the selection of those 
officers in their army on whom 
the honours were conferred. They 
were chosen and recommended by 
the president of the board of con- 
troul, the late Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, who searched official records, 
and obtained further information 
from several officers resident in 
England, who had filled various 
situations on the general staff in 
India, in regard to the merits and 
services of such of the company’s 
officers as had eminently distin- 
guished themselves since the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, in 
1803* which was the epoch deter- 
mined upon by the Prince Regent 
for conferring the new honours of 
the Bath op the officers in his 
Majesty’s army. 

Asiatic Journ*—- No. III. 


Whether the company’s officers 
so selected, are those who have 
most distinguished themselves by 
their eminent services, since the 
above-mentioned period, I cannot 
take upon myself to assert ; but 
I do firmly believe, that the strict- 
est impartiality was intended and 
observed by the beforesaid respect- 
able noblemen, so far as was prac- 
ticable, considering the restricted 
rule of operation, and the limited 
number designed for the dignity of 
Knight-Commander. It is not im- 
possible but more exact .justice 
would have been rendered, had 
reference on the subject been made 
to the governments in India ; yet 
it was of the utmost importance to 
carry into immediate effect the 
gracious resolution of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, since 
any material delay might have been 
productive of disappointment and 
injury to the company’s army. 

On what principle the second 
class of the order of the Bath was 
granted to so limited a number as 
fifteen, among four thousand offi- 
cers in the company’s army, I am 
at a lost to conjecture, nor can I 
satisfactorily account for their to*» 
tal exclusion from the first clasfr of 
the order. They cannot, surely, 
be judged unworthy of it; and 
Vol. I. 2 E 
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yet it is little short of degradation 
not to be admitted into it. 

Daring the recent discussion at 
the India house, on the proposed 
grant of £ 1,000 per annum to 
major-general Sir David Ochter- 
lony, one of the honourable pro- 
prietors said, he wished to see a 
spur given to the company’s offi- 
cers to stimulate them to profes- 
sional zeal and exertion. I am 
well assured that the company’s 
army will ever find a warm and 
strenuous advocate in Mr. Hume ; 
but, Sir, the public records bear 
ample testimony of the zeal, ener- 
gy, skill, and gallantry of the offi- 
cers of that army, who have, in 
general, been excited to the dis- 
charge of their duties, by a manly, 
loyal, and patriotic sense of what 
they owe to their king and coun- 
try, and by just notions of honour, 


emanating from a true martial spi- 
rit. These motives will ever ani- 
mate them to signalize themselves, 
when the enemies of Britain may 
afford them the opportunity ; but, 
having acquired reputation by their 
glorious achievements, they natu- 
rally look for, and are anxious to 
obtain, the rewards due to their 
services, by a liberal participation 
in every mark of distinction usually 
conferred on the British warrior. 

This laudable emulation, no 
doubt, has prompted “ A Bengal 
Retired Officer” to give vent to 
his feelings ; and it will, I trust, 
also serve to apologize for this 
communication, from, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

A Bombay EffectiveOfficer. 

London , Feb . 16, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — I t was with much satis- 
faction that I read, in the letter 
of your correspondent Hermes, 
a few words in the spirit of in- 
quiry concerning the late war in 
Ceylon ; and hence you will judge, 
that I was not displeased with the 
manner in which it has since been 
adverted to by Mr. Baring and 
Lord Milton in the House of 
Commons. 

I admit the force of all that 
Hermes has advanced (certainly 
with the view of bespeaking our 
candour for conquerors) on the na- 
tural mutability of human power, 
and of its necessary changes to 
greater or to less ; a proposition, 
from which, I presume, he is pre- 
pared to infer, that the English, 
after once acquiring power on the 
island of Ceylon, must unavoida- 
bly, in the end, either acquire more, 
or lose what they had first gained. 
1 agree, also, in what your same 
correspondent/ says, that aggres* 
•ion and aggrandizement are not 


always the result of ambition nor 
of cupidity, but may sometimes be 
forced upon us as our only means 
of self-defence. 

It is, indeed-, this latter conco- 
mitant of national concerns* as it is 
often of private ones, which is the 
moving principle of those very vi- 
cissitudes in nutional grandeur that 
are, on account of this principle, 
inevitable. It is because, that, 
whenever we feel weakness, we 
endeavour to fence ourselves against 
danger ; and, in that effort, either 
become stronger, or lose strength : 
that, therefore, national power is 
continually fluctuating, and that 
we either advance *or recede, ac- 
cordingly as we are prosperous or 
otherwise. This principle has been 
the source of all politic aggressive 
wars, and often the necessary con- 
clusion of defensive ones ; and, in 
the late war in Ceylon, it is at 
least one of the principles asserted 
by General Brownrigg, 
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. Upon the question then, whe- 
ther absolute British interests and 
the maxims- of legitimate policy, 
the allowed tight of maintaining 
that of which we are first lawfully 
possessed; upon this question, 1 
shall leave the war in Candy, the 
deposition of its reigning sovereign, 
thei imprisonment of his person, 
and the disqualification of the roy- 
al family, to be determined by 
much more definite evidence than 
is within my reach; and not, I 
confess, without a leaning to the 
opinion that these acts of severity 
were needfully performed. Mean- 
while, there are other parts of the 
transactions on which I am less at 
a loss to form a judgment, and on 
which the sentence that I cannot 
refrain from pronouncing, is far 
from favourable to the British 
governor. 

That which prejudices my mind, 
at the first glance on the recent 
affairs of Ceylon, is a certain flaunt- 
ing and exuberant verbiage, a 
shallow sentimentality, a pert and 
affected style of speech ; much ig- 
norance of the forms of office, 
much unsoundness of political prin- 
ciple, and, in truth, no small por- 
tion of jacobinical thinking and 
acting; which are manifested in 
the long and endless effusions, offi- 
cial and literary, that have ap- 
peared in the Columbo newspaper 
in their regard ; and, where I see a 
great deal that is certainly wrong, 

I am almost tempted to doubt 
whether any thing is certainly 
right. I do assure you, Sir, that 
I feel a national mortification in my 
heart, whenever my eye meets with 
any of the numerous papers on the 
Candy war ; rightly or wrongly, 
to ray view, they appear to degrade 
the English nfcme ; and I do but 
now write, what every successive re- 
currence to the subject has forced 
upon my mind,^that the whole is 
Yankee ! Sir, you will judge of 
the extent of my mortification, 
when I add, that for years, I have 
contrasted, with self-complacency, 
the style of the papers proceeding 


fxom<the government and officers 
of the United States of America, 
with that of the papers proceeding 
from the government and officers 
of this kingdom ; that I should 
blush if the Ceylon papers were 
now cited to me by a native of 
the United States ; and that in 
the interior of my mind I cannot 
help associating the name of Brown- 
rigg with that of Hull in Upper 
Canada, and Wilkinson on the 
river Sabini ! 

The causes of the war, as far 
as direct British interests are con- 
cerned, is very briefly told, and 
may, as I have intimated, be in 
themselves conclusive. The Bri- 
tish succeeded to the animosities 
entertained by the Candians (or, 
if it is to be so said, by the king 
of Candy), against the Dutch. 
Inefficient hostilities on our part 
did but lead to new aggressions on 
that of the enemy, and to these 
latter it was necessary to attempt 
to put an end. Civil division, in 
the mean time, arose among the 
Candians themselves; the British 
governor anticipated an invita- 
tion to assist the malcontents ; for- 
tified his patience by the pros- 
pect of this conclusion to the vex- 
ations of' the existing government ; 
and lastly formed the plan of a 
final conquest, by aid of a part of 
the Candians themselves. The king 
of Candy, in the meantime, flush- 
ed with his success over the Adigar 
Ehoilapola,”and perhaps not whol- 
ly unacquainted with the designs of 
the British governor (who had 
sent to Madras for troops to as- 
sist his conquest) commenced the 
attack, in part, by a legitimate 
act of war (that of pushing. ai> 
armed force beyond the Sitivacca) 
and, in part, like a barbarian prince* 
as he was, by seizing and mutila- 
ting ten Cingalese British sub- 
jects, and then, in the spirit of 
savage insolence, sending them 
home to be themselves the histo- 
rians of his outrage. God forbid 
that I should say, that either of 
these was what m English govern 

2 E2 
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nor could be called upon to en- 
dure ; though it is certainly some 
extenuation of the last revolt- 
ing particular, first, that it is 
but of the common stamp of East- 
ern cruelty, and secondly, that 
during the time of the Dutch, the 
strictest regulations were enforced 
for preventing the Cingalese sub- 
jects from entering the Candian 
limits; a precaution by which a 
habit of mhospitality must have 
been fostered.* 

I repeat, Sir, that so far as in- 
terests purely British were con- 
cerned, the war, and the extremi- 
ties to which it has been pushed, 
were all, for any thing that I know, 
entirely just and necessary. What 
I know to be unjust and unjustifi- 
able, is that to which I shall con- 
fine my further remarks. 

Referring to General Brown - 
rigg’s proclamation, as cited in the 
account of the late conquest of 
Candy, the first part of which 
appeared in your last Journal, f it 
will appear, as remarked in the 
text of your account, that “ the 
principal and prominent occasion 
of the war” is not made to con- 
sist in injuries sustained by our- 
selves, but on “ the prayers of 
the inhabitants of five extensive pro- 
vinces,” and “ corresponding sen- 
timents from other provinces ;” and 

• * The ten Unfoitmmte Cingalese had 
gore into the Candian limits (sec Asiatic 
Journal, p. 118). Now, “ the inter- 
course,*' say earlier wi iters, “ betwixt 
the Cingalese under the European go- 
vernments, and the Candians of the in- 
terior, has always beeu more completely 
cutoff than betwixt any of the most hos- 
tile and savage tribes of Noith America. 
Even during the intervals of peace, no 
communication is opened ; nor is there 
any attempt on either side to carry on a 
/secret traffic, or correspond with each 
pther. 'Hie policy of the Dutch, there- 
fore succeeded in rendering the Candians 
completely insulatdd, and to make them 
look with apprehension , and hostile jea- 
lomy % on the approach of a stranger** 

f Page 119. Not that first proclama- 
tion, which though referred to and very 
favourably spoken of by the author of 
the NaitatfVe of KVcnts*, is omitted by 
tiu) to be produced; 


though injuries truly British are 
afterwards mentioned, yet the whole 
is mixed up together among the 
“ feelings and considerations by 
the irresistible influence of which 
his Excellency had become con- 
vinced of the unavoidable neces- 
sity of carrying his Majesty’s arms 
into the Candian country. ’ His 
Excellency next addresses himself 
to all that is disloyal in the nation; 
attempts to separate the cause of 
the people from that of their 
prince; and then professes that “his 
Majesty’s arms are directed against 
that tyrannical power alone, which 
has provoked, by aggravated out- 
rages and indignities, the just re- 
sentment of the British nation ; 
which has cut off the most ancient 
and noble families in his kingdom; 
deluged the land with the blood of 
his subjects; and , by the violation 
of every religious and moral law, 
become * an object of abhorrence to 
mankind /” [Presently afterward, 
the Candians are told, that his 
Excellency’s purpose is “ to sub- 
vert that Malabar dominion, which, 
for three generations has tyran- 
nized over the country.” After 
which, comes the jargon of the 
Great Nation, and a transcript 
of General Hull’s proclamation 
in Upper Canada, in which the 
Candians are instructed, that to op- 
pose the progress of the invader 
will be to “ desert the cause of 
their country;” and, then, a va- 
riety of promises, concluding with 
— all that is enjoyed by u ihe most 
favoured nations living under the 
safeguard of the British crown ;” 
an expression strangely borrowed 
from state-papers of a very differ- 
ent description. 

I shall not stop, Sir, to fix your 
attention on the circumstance, that 
by this proclamation the war is so 
largely grounded on that very prin- 
ciple which your correspondent 
Hermes justly condemns, and 
which is not the better because it 
is countenanced by the fanatic au- 
thor of the pamphlet on the Spa- 
nish slave-trade ; I mean that o* 
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making war, either upon the “ ene- 
mies of mankind,” or “the ene- 
mies of God.” — I hasten from the 
commeacemet to the conclusion of 
the war. 

The restoration and proffered 
protection of the religion of Bud- 
dha in Candy, was an act which 
every consideration of sound po- 
licy, to say nothing of humanity, 
concurred in dictating. The dis- 
ciples of Buddha lmd been oppress- 
ed by the Braminical dynasty on 
the throne. It belonged to the 
cunning, as well as to the benevo- 
lence, of the conqueror, to raise, 
up this ancient worship ; he could 
have no motive for giving the re- 
ligion of Brahma the preference ; 
and the protection he promised, 
was a protection only against the 
ministers of the latter.* 

But, while I am thus ready to 
give my approbation to the reli- 
gious policy of Governor Brown- 
rigg, I must decidedly condemn 
his civil arrangements. I must 
deeply regret, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ceylon, “ acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty George the Third, and 
his Royal Highness George Prince 
of Wales, Regent, &c.” (for such 
are the words of the instrument !) 
should have “ held a convention” 
with the Adigars, Sec. and, in that 
“ convention,” agreed and “ esta- 
blished ” the domestic as well as 
exterior olfences of the King of 
Candy ; determining “ that the 
said Rajah, Sri Wicrenre Rajah 
Sinha, by the habitual violation of 
the chief and most sacred duties 
of a sovereign, has forfeited all 
claims to that title.” j- 


* The example of this protection of 
Buddhism in (icy Ion has been added to 
that of the protection of Catholicism in 
Canada, as forming something inconsistent 
with the exclusion of Catholics from po- 
litical ’power in this kingdom. Nothing 
can be less to the purpose. The policy 
which requires a conformity to the esta- 
blished religion within the kingdom, is of 
ho force as regarding our foreign pos- 
sessions. 

t S*e the “ Convention.’' . 


What, I ask, had the British 
goVeror to do with any thing 
but the legitimate right of con- 
quest ? And what is the language 
of this “convention,” at which his 
Britannic Majesty, and his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales are 
made to assist, in the person of 
General Brownrigg, but a parallel 
to that of a certain other “con- 
vention,” by which the divine right 
of “ the people to cashier their 
kings” was not more earnestly in- 
culcated ? 

I think, Sir, that I have said 
enough to bear out, to the satisfac- 
tion of those of your readers the 
least previously acquainted with 
the subject, the justice of your 
former Correspondent's remark, 
that “ the principle of the Ceylon 
war is to be examined.” I shall 
consider, in another letter, his 
preceding remark, “ that the war 
may lead to no evil consequences.” 
In the interim, I believe no one will 
regret that Lord Milton has called 
for papers. A political critic 
has said, on the occasion, that his 
lordship has “ moved for papers 
that will cost as much to produce, 
as would pay the interest of a loan 
of ten times the amount of any sa- 
ving that can be founded on them.” 

I ought to apologize, perhaps, for 
quoting the trash of this penny- 
wise statesman ; but the hint may 
not be unserviceable to that fluent 
writer whom it would be easy to 
name, and on whom I have alrea- 
dy been observed to cast an eye, 
in Ceylon. Certainly, the Ceylon 
papers promise to be voluminous 
enough; but, then, some persons 
do not conquer kingdoms and de- 
pose sovereigns every day ! “ The 
Lieutenant-Governor ot Ceylon, 
acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, & c.” has 
something in the phrase, that irre- 
sistibly reminds us of high life be - 
low stairs y and prepares us amply 
for the rest.* 

. * Your readers will be fyyjiuge that the 
formula above quoted is tie peculiar pro- 
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' Let me add, in regard to style 
and title, that Mr. Baring, when 
he spoke of our Sovereign as King 
of Candy, was certainly unaware 
of that higher name of Emperor 

perty of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent; and this misuse of established 
language, and especially the false appli- 
cation of fine things, is precisely Yankee- 
ism. F6r example, in the United States, 
a family man is called a man of family ; 
both English phrases, and yet how dis- 
guishable, as to* their signification, to uu 
English ear ! 


of Ceylon, which, according to 
the statement in your Journal, was 
inherent itv the fallen monarch; 
omitting all mention of hie other 
appellations. “ The King of Can- 
dy,” says a writer, “ yields to no 
eastern monarch in the number and 
extravagance of his titles ; and 
they are attended,” subjoins my 
author, “ with a corresponding re- 
verence on the part of his sub- 
jects.” 

An Old English Politician. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — If those who pretend to 
be in the secret are to be believed, 
our new war with the Maharattas 
cannot properly be said to have 
arisen our of our disasters in Nipal; 
but is rather to be attributed to the 
revival, by the present government, 
Of that general system of policy 
which was pursued by the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, and opposed, 
rightly or wrongly, by the Court 
of Directors. What I have heard 
may be incorrect, or I may spoil 
it in the repetition ; but my errors 
will be open to correction, and 
your readers may not be displeas- 
ed to hear something concern- 
ing a state of Indian affairs at 
present somewhat shrouded in 
mystery. Our reported capture of 
Poona has died upon the public 
ear ; and it is tolerably plain that 
there is nothing, in the late dis- 
patches from the east, of which 
any one is prompted to boast. 

To put the subject somewhat 
within the reach of European com- 
prehension, I shall begin by ob- 
serving, that between the com- 
pany’s territories (of which the 
Jumna is the present western 
boundary) and tne territories of 
the Maharattas, are several Raj- 
poot and other petty states, 
concerning which it is the ques- 
tion, whether they are to be tri- 
butary to the Maharattas or to 


ourselves. These several states on 
the Jumna may be compared to 
the German states on the Rhine ; 
and the Maharattas in India, to 
France in Europe. 

These states are said to be op- 
ressed and plundered by the Ma- 
arattas and Pindarees, the latter 
of whom are freebooters chiefly 
of the Maharatta nations, but rea- 
dy to fight in any service where 
they may be rewarded with plun- 
der. Now, according to our view 
of Indian politics, the sufferings of 
these minor states, or, in other 
words, this subjection to the Maha* 
ratta power, ought not to be viewed 
with indifference by the Company’s 
government; and their subjection to 
the British power, under the name 
of alliance, patronage, and pro- 
tection, ought, by all means, to 
be effected. 

This system of alliance and pro-** 
tection, with respect to the states 
now described, was pursued by 
Marquess Wellesley. Marquess 
Cornwallis, on the contrary, on 
succeeding the forrfler nobleman 
in the government of India, set it 
wholly aside ; declared the petty 
rinces entirely independent, and, 
nally, to use the phrase of a par* 
tizan of British subjugation, “ aban- 
doned them to their fate.” Mar- 
quess Cornwallis died soon after 
h$ had announced thin course of 
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policy ; but it was strictly follow- 
ed by Sir George Barlow, the 
successor, ad interim of his .lord- 
ship, 4 

But the system of the Marquess 
Wellesley, or at# least its principle, 
abandoned by Marquess Cornwal- 
lis and Sir George Barlow, has 
been resumed, we are now t&ld, 
by the Earl of* Moira. His lord- 
ship’s immediate views, it is said, 
are turned, not upon the minor 
states on the Jumna, but on those 
on the Nerbuddah,by whose means 
he has proposed to himself to con- 
nect thiBSlistant governments of 
Bengal and Bombay, by an unin- 
terrupted chain of military com- 
munications, stretching from the 
eastern to the western coast of the 
Peninsula. With this view, conti- 
nues this report, his lordship has 
appeared to commence by draw- 
ing under the controul of Great 
Britain the little states on the last- 
mentioned river, and, among 
others, Sangur and Bopul, hither- 
to tributary to the Maharattas. 
His lordship’s schemes, we are 
further told, comprehend not only 
the seizure of certain detached po- 
sitions, with the military design 
explained above ; hut the actual 
compulsion of the Rajah of Berar* 
to conclude a subsidiary treaty, by 
which the latter shall agree to en- 
tertain within his dominions a 
Baitish force of seven thousand 
men. 

* Berar is a large province, situated in 
tlie centre of the Deccan, nearly at an 
equal distance from the two seas. Elicit- 
poor il its proper capital, but Nagpoor 
appears to be the residence of the Rajah, 
who holds only a small part of the pro- 
vince; three-fourth? of its extent being 
included within the territories of the 
Nizam, and the remaining fourth divided 
between the Nafpoor and Afalwah Maha- 
rattus. The whole province, though es- 
timated at two hundred and thirty miles 
in length, by one hundred and twenty 
average breadth, is not supposed to con- 
tain more than two millions of people. 

Bprar is bounded to the north by 
Khandesli and Allahabad : to the south 
by Aurungabad and the Godavery ; to the 
east by the province ofGrmdwanA, and to 
the west by Khandesh and Aurungabad. 


We have, at this ndoment, one 
subsidiary force of that amfflftnt 
within the territories of the feishr 
wah, and another, also of the sarafc 
amount, which has been stationed 
for years at Hyderabad, the capital 
of the Nizam. Had ,Lord Moira, 
therefore, succeeded in his at- 
tempt to obtain a subsidiary treaty 
with the Rajah of Berar, his lord- 
ship would have established, in the 
very centre of India, a British ar- 
my of twenty thousand men, ready 
at all times to co-operate without 
obstruction or delay. 

But the Rajah of Berar resisted 
this arrangement ; for, as we shall 
presently more particularly take 
notice, that prince, like his fellows 
on the Nerbuddah and the Jumna, 
prefers, for whatever reason, to be 
plundered by the Maharattas, ra- 
ther than protected by the English. 
The ingratitude and false taste of 
the Rajah was about to meet their 
reward ; the Earl of Moira in- 
creased the establishment of the 
Bengal army by upward of twenty 
thousand men ; he Ordered the 
troops of the Madras presidency 
to hold themselves in readiness to 
move when commanded; he put 
the whole of the effective force of 
the company in a state for active 
service ; he incurred an enormous 
expense, — when he was obliged to 
desist from the project, and aban- 
don all hopes of its immediate 
execution, through the pressing 
emergency of the war with Nipal. 
It is stated, that no part of these 
preparations have yet been redu- 
ced, otherwise than by losses in 
Nipal ; and that it rests, at this 
time, with the Court of Directors 
and the cabinet, whether the go- 
vernor general’s plans are to be 
persevered in, against the Maha- 
rattas and Pindarrees, at the peril 
and expenditure of another war. 
Here is the key to the two systems 
of politics which are understood 
to divide the, E#vl ;of iMoira and 
the Court of Director s^-t-Neither 
these latter nor his ^Majesty’s 
ministers a re afcppbsed to be satis- 



Httl with his lordship's conduct. 
/Tht- company has voted a reward, 
tfcovCrown has conferred honour 
U#neral Ochterlony ; but nei- 
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hip's conduct, ses and descriptions is now com- 
3 ted a reward, bined in one tremendous confede- 
ferred honour racy, and has reached a pitch of 
ony; but nei- confidence insolence, andftggran- 


thet of them have mentioned the dizement, which has inspired ufti- 
liatfie of the Earl of Moira, who, versal alarm throughout India. ‘It 
nevertheless, planned the opera- is felt that the Pindarrees ami their 
tion& which have been performed associates must be crushed ; but it 
under his authority. In the late is not easy to determine on the 
speech from the throne* also, means; and the policy <*f Lord 
While the armisticef in India is Moira must be referred, to this 
taken notice of, no personal allu- state of affairs*. 
sion, and much less any compli- Anot[)er vicw ' $jpf hc mn ; ta 

ment, to the governor-general, ,• of British it re . 

has been allowed to intermix itself. * ' the north-wesMifrontier, 

Perhaps, it is thougit, t at tie re ,, u j re3 that precautiM; should 
war m Nipal arose out of his b( ? used against r tbe possible, and, 
lordships hostile demonstrations M R is . )robab | e dcsigns 0 f 
against the Maharattas, rather Euro J and articu . 

than die war with the Maharattas ‘ f Ru ' ssia . In ever ‘ futurc 

out of the disasters in Nipal. European war, say calculators of 

Other authorities, however, this class, India will be, as it has 
while they vindicate the policy of lately been, the object of hostile 
Lord Wellesley, abandon the de- enterprize; friendships with Persia 
fence of that imputed to Lord and Afghanistan are therefore of 
Moira ; pronounce it unfair to as- the uttnost importance ; no native 
cribe to the latter, on premature power, on the west of the Jumna, 
information, “ the mad ambition can be endured but as an ally ; 
of stretching the company’s do- and we know not how far the appa- 
minion across the base of the rent plans of Lord Moira, against 
Peninsula, from Calcutta to Bom- the Maharattas, may be connected 
bay;’’ and tell us to look for the with a persuasion of the necessity 
provocations of the new Maharat- of destroying every unfriendly or 
ta war in the processive encroach- unmanageable power, so placed as 
ments of that nation, and the un - to act upon the British line ofope- 
resisted outrages of the Pindurree ration, should our armies be cal- 
robbers, upon the states contigu- led to the north-western frontier. 


ous to the British frontier. 


It is certain, that in such an event, 


new Maharatta war, say they, has the Maharatta armies would con- 


its origin in the abandonment, by 
Lord Cornwallis, of the securities 


stitute a weighty instrument, this 
is either of defence or annoy- 


established by the statesman who ancef It is through Persia and 
preceded him ; as the second war 


with Tippoo sprung from the ineffi- 
cience of the conditions prescribed 
by the same nobleman, when he ter- 
minated the first contest in the My- 
sore. The Pindarees, they con- 
tinue, as well as Holcar, Scindia, 
&c. have fed, thriven,, multiplied, 
and prospered upon the spoils of 
the Kajpoot states ; and tne pre- 
datory force of these various clas- 

* Seepages. + gee pageiu No« 1. 


* The usual range of depredation of 
the Pindarrees, is from the banks of the 
Nerbuddah, along the whole frontier of 
Bengal, Oude, and tlif banks of the 
Jumna. They are chiefly Maharattas, 
but include all descriptions of horsemen. 

•f* “ We are grievously mistaken, says an 
anonymous writer, if vve fancy that Rus- 
sia was forced by the menaces of Buona- 
parte into the celebrated scheme of their^ 
conjoint invasion of India. The Russia* 
cabinet reasoned on the hope of making 
France but the instrument’ of a. vfe- 
torious attack upon that Country; and of 
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Afghanistan, and by no other prac- 
ticable routes that an invader must 
^pproaph the Indus; and the Ma- 
haratfcfh i.chiefs can easily move 
lh$jn predatory multitudes through 
Delhi to the westward. The ex- 
istence of the latter, at the heads 
of armies, it is then avowed, can- 


not be contemplated as compati- 
ble with the lasting preserytttylj 
of the company's empire \ and^Sf 
“ Maharatta tyrants,” it iff 
eluded, “ must be totally'ba^iihcA 
from Hindostan.” 

Of the merits of the conquering 


reaping in the person of Russia herself 
the solid harvest of the enterprise. The 
court of Alexander, at the period of the 
peace of Tilsit, had no experience of the 
boundless audacity of Buonaparte, and 
considered quite ridiculous the apprehen- 
sion of his attempting to subjugate their 
master’s empire as completely as that of 
Brahma. To the r judgment, a French 
army on the shores of the Indus must be 
at the mercy of the Russian Government 
— having no retreat by land but through 
its territory, and no maritime egress 
but through the British fleet. They 
reckoned, therefore, on appropriating 
the conquest of their allies, over a re- 
gion long destined by the statesmen of 
the reign of Catherine, to illustrate the 
aspiring policy of her empire. 

“ The destruction of Napoleon has in 
no degree icndcred the invasion of India 
an c\ ent less probable, or its defence a 
dirty requiring less energy and wisdom 
than before. On the contrary, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that there would 
be, in the protracted and painful opera- 
tions necessary to enable an Kuiopean 
army to arrive on the shores of the, Indus, 
something at variance with the system of 
hit warfare ; and that there would be, in 
his, very character, a principle unfriendly 
to the successful issue of such an enter- 
prise. The policy of Russia, on the 
otherhand. is of a fixed and patient or- 
der. She has seldom attempted too 
much, and never failed to acquire some- 
thing, , Commercial greatness is. one of 
her objeqts, and ,tbe possession of India 
would, accortimg to her mode of calcu- 
lating, 1 shorten her road to commerce, 
supersede In Some' measure the want of 
a naval ascendancy, and destroy, in one 
of its principal sources, the marine and 
mercantile interest of England, her most 
dreaded and most hated rival. The 
finances of Russia have ever proved her 
chief embarrassment. But the regions 
enclosed between the Indus and the 
Ganges are contemplated by every court 
in Europe as so many fountains of direct 
revenue, and therefore seemed to the 
Russian cabinet as furnishing an imme- 
diate remedy for the radical evil of the 
atate., The relations of Russia with the 
Person government have of tyte assumed 
nukdi higher importance, than formerly. 
The last war between these powers mi^ht 
Asidtic Journ,—No* III. 


have ended in a maimer extremely dis- 
astrous to the Persian monarchy, if the 
arrival of the French in the heart of Rus- 
sia had not given effect to the skilful 
representations of our minister at the 
Persian court. Whatever may be the 
standing policy of England, in the disputes 
which Muscovite ambition may cive rise 
to with nations on the route to British In- 
dia, there can be no question as to the 
wisdom with which Sir Gore Ouseley 
acted at that particular moment, in sa- 
crificing the remote lo the immediate, and 
preponderating interest, and setting free 
an army of 70,000 Russians to join in 
the expulsion of the grand invader. 

a But the same war with Persia, if we 
are rightly informed, afforded another 
proof of the steadiness with which the 
ministers of Alexander have turned their 
eyes towards the east. While Platoff was 
engaged in worrying the European enemy, 
another Cossack chieftain’, with a con- 
siderable force, penetrated beyond the 
Bokhara frontier ; thereby ascertaining, 
from actual experiment, the exact pro- 
portion of difficulty which might be ap- 
prehended by an invading army from the 
west, and the facility with which a corps 
of enterprising Russian troops would 
make appear quite visionary to our boas- 
ted safeguards of time and space, —and 
unknown perils,— and barbarous enemies, 
— and inevitable famine. Why should 
Persia prove a more formidable enemy to 
two hundred thousand Russians, than to 
a handful of Greek and Macedonian sol- 
diers ? Or why should the resources of 
Persia, when subdued, be less applica- 
ble than ever to the further undertakings 
of her conquerors against the eastern 
nations ? We have not, for our own 
parts, the slightest doubt that Great 
Britain is destined, sooner or later, to 
contend for India with the Russian pow- 
er. Thus the chain of our policy, as of 
our commerce, surrounds the earth; thus 
it intimately connects the most minute 
proceedings of European diplomacy with 
the administration of the remotest pro- 
vince of Asia, and the personal and fami- 
ly alliances of European princes with the 
richest inheritance of the eastern 

“ Russia,” subjoins this, is 

a government which adds to physical 
power and proximity, a consummate 
knowledge of the Europeaurkiit d£wbt» „ 

Vol. I. 2 F 
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system (for a conquering system, 
we shall find, it must be) I am not 
prepared to give an opinion. A 
plan of conquest is always daz- 
zling ; it is delightful to think of 
reducing the whole circle of our 
enemies, and placing ourselves in 
security. The present scheme 
may be a necessary one, and it may 
be practicable ; but it is discou- 
raging, thus far, to observe, that 
none of the materials work kindly 
to the end in view. The minor 
states, how piteously soever their 
sufferings from the Maharattas are 
described by English writers, are 
plainly more inclined to the Maha- 
rattas than to ourselves ; and the 
truth is, and ought to be fairly 
owned, that our uneasiness is ex- 
cited, not by the losses to which 
they are exposed, but by their in- 
clination, as well at their means, 
to increase the power of our ene- 
mies: — “ 'Fhe petty sovereigns,” 
say our politicians, “ thus deser- 
ted by their great protector, (the 
British Indian government,) have 
ever since that period been more 
and more exposed to the outrages 
and oppressions of the Maharatta 
plunderers. Harassed by their in- 
cursions, and wasted by their ex- 
actions, instead of constituting 
barriers against the approach of a 
formidable enemy to the British 
frontier, they have swelled the re- 
sources of that restless and inve- 
terate enemy. They have laid 
naked the line they were destined 
to cover, and have brought the 
whole force of a horde of depreda- 
tors within sight of the temptations 
afforded to their cupidity by the 
fruitful provinces and prosperous 
subjects of Great Britain.” And 
again, “ The consequence antici- 
pated from this system was, that 
those petty sovereigns forming the 
outworks of the empire, heretofore 
exposed to every species of out- 
rage from the more powerful plun- 
derers of the Maharatta race, 
Would enjoy henceforth their 
rights, .&i\d properties unmolested, 
and cover the outskirts of the 
company's dominions with a line 


of prosperous and peaceful states, 
indebted ,to the British Govern* 
ment for their secure existence, 
and ready to arm at its calk* 

The misfortune is, that the petty 
sovereigns do not see the subject 
exactly in the same light. Not only 
the Maharattas, from whom op- 
position might be natural, because 
our plans threaten the curtailment 
of their revenues, are in hostili- 
ty against us ; but the very per- 
sons whose loss of our “ patronage" 
we so feelingly deplore, are most 
anxious to live without it 1 “ The 
Rajah of Berar, the old associate 
of Scindiah, joins heartily,” we 
are told, “ in the opposition of his 
Maharatta neighbours,” and for 
this very odd reason — “because the 
establishment of a chain of English 
posts, in the line selected, would 
completely cut him off from all his 
allies, and make him a mere de- 
pendent on the company !” Then, 
also, this same Rajah resists the 
overwhelming generosity with 
which we would place seven 
thousand British troops upon his 
territories, for their “ protection 
and, here, it is candidly confessed, 
that “ the peaceable acquiescence 
of a sovereign prince in a scheme 
whose first and obvious conse- 
quence would be to degrade him 
into a subject of the company, 
could hardly be expected by any 
reasonable man and, therefor^ 
Lord Moira, &c. &c. 

I repeat, that the misfortune is, 
that the Maharatta plunderers are 
not so unpopular with the native 
powers as it is to our interest they 
should be ; and that our “ patron- 
age” and “ protection” is not so 
much sought after, nor its ab- 
sence so much deploied, as is doubt- 
lessly desirable.* I am sorry, also, 

* “ Our Asiatic policy,” says a writer, 
“ is the reverse of that upon which we 
act in Europe. The company are wise 
enough to stipulate, that the allies whom 
they protect shall Uberally pay their pro- 
tectors,” May we conjecture, then, tfliat 
the native power* set up a calculation for 
which they must pay xno»t~*o he ph*- 
dered by, the IVJab&rattas, or prof effed by 

the English ? 
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that in ill these plans for the $e- we goverm Is it not confessing, Sir,, 

curity of Iridic no reliance appears' that we have no strength/ within,. 

to be placed but upon the subject when we say that we cannot be 

tion of every neighbouring power ; secure while there is any thing to 

— none upon the attachment of assail us from without? 

the sixty millions of subjects whom Obsbhvator. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — T he temper and modera- 
tion which mark the communica- 
tions of your correspondents Asia- 
tics and Christianus, on the sub- 
ject of converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity, may, I should hope, 
be considered as a favourable sign 
of the influence of right feeling, on 
a topic which has before produced 
little else but angry argument and 
bitterness of spirit. 

The paper, however, of Christi- 
anus, sensible and argumentative as 
it is, may not perhaps be calculated 
to convince the class of thinkers 
to which Asiaticus belongs. To 
the candour which is certainly his 
due, and to which Christianus bears 
his testimony, I am also desirous 
of adding mine ; nay more, I con- 
fess I have small hopes of ever en- 
tering the lists again, with any one 
who has (probably from the same 
spirit of candour) yielded up so 
much vantage-ground, and yet 
thought himself strong enough to 
give battle ! 

He admits, to the fullest extent, 
the “ expediency” of the measure ; 
he truly sets forth the duty of le- 
gislation to provide for the spiri- 
tual interests of the governed; and, 
supported by the opinions of those 
from whom (to use the emphatic 
expression of Christianus) “ huma- 
nity has derived a higher lustre 
he proves the deplorable moral 
state of the Hindoos, and so far 
stands in fact, the perhaps unconsci- 
ous friend of missionary exertions. 
Your correspondent next infers, 
that the time i§ not yet arrived for 
this. important work, and that we 
ought to await the event of the 

2 


progress of civilization before wo 
attempt it ; and upon these point* 
appear chiefly to rest his objec- 
tions to immediate operation. 

Threadbare as the former argu- 
ment has long been, yet I am in-*, 
dined to believe, it has a specious 
appearance with those who think 
but little on the subject ; but let us 
recollect the precepts of ourl)ivine 
Master, who himself, “ went about 
doing good;” and who especially 
bade his disciples “ go preach the 
gospel to all nations.” He did not 
tell them first to ascertain the best 
time for promulgating the word of 
life to a world perishing for lack 
of knowledge; the prejudices of 
neither “ Parthians nor Modes, nor 
the dwellers in Asia”, were to be 
consulted, when their immortal in- 
terests was the question; but his 
saving grace was to be offered alike 
to the most sensual idolator, as 
well as to the unenlightened wor- 
shipper of the unknown God. It 
is so clearly the duty of men to 
seize the opportunity of doing good 
when it is presented, that surely it 
is both absurd and dangerous to 
run the risk of trifling it away, in 
calculating on the expediency of 
measures, the introduction of which 
is of such vital importance that the 
very occurrence of delay is certain 
mischief. 

If therefore delay is not only 
dangerous, but of itself producing 
evil, can there be any doubt of the 
time being come ? The doctrine of 
expediency is doubtlessly well to be 
attended to in the political econo- 
my of riatiorrs ; but, in matters of 
eternal import, where the salvation 
I 2 
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of millions is the question, is it pro- hopes to a pure and eternal reward. 


per, is it reasonable* to prose about 
th ^expediency ofresorting to means? 
Shall we, in tnese days, say the time 
is not come, when the spirit of Je- 
hovah appears so evidently to be 
Bloving the nations of the earth? 
Shall Britain, so enriched with the 
blessings of Christianity at home, 
deny them to her perishing sub- 
jects abroad ? If it should be so, will 
not the worshippers of Brahma rise 
up against us in the great day of 
responsibility, and say, “ ignorant 
were we, and ye instructed us not ; 
the wells of salvation ye knew, and 
ye led us not to them ?” 

The other objection proposed by 
Asiaticus is, whether we ought 
not to wait the further progress of 
civilization? Now, Sir, whatever 
credit may be his due for candour, 
little can be given him on the score 
of general observation. The great 
champions of infidelity, above all 
other systems have ever given the 
palm to Christianity, as not only 
the most effectual, but also as the 
most refined instrument of civiliza- 
tion ; they freely own the positive 
good effects of its influence on so- 
ciety ; that it makes men better 
subjects, and that it brings them 
nearer to the fancied laws of hu- 
man perfection, than all the efforts 
of philosophy ; and, with singular 
infelicity, stamp that as most per- 
fect in operation, .which they af- 
fect to condemn as most defective 
in practice. 

But, Sir, I am now, I trust, ar- 
guing with Christians, at least 
with those who profess the name, 
and who do not view, through the 
distorted vision of modern philo- 
sophy, the glorious truths of our 
holy religion ; and surely it is 
scarcely necessary to remind such, 
of the blessings that follow in the 
train of Christianity. What is it, 
that by curbing the passions of man, 
supports him in his elevated rank 
in creation ; that is so peculiarly 
calculated to sweeten the relations 
of social life ; that, by raising his 


teaches him so to walk, that he 
disgrace not his high calling?-*-* 
What is it, in fiqe, that can alone 
impart true dignity to man, but the 
sublime and lofty doctrines ofs 
Christianity ? This, Sir, is at once 
the perfection, and only true sup- 
port of civilization. 

The character of a true missionary 
well accords with the one Asiati- 
cus describe*, as beingnever “wea- 
ry in well doing;” and which I have 
great reason to believe, belongs to 
those who are now employed in 
that honourable calling. His path, 
however, is not an enviable one, 
but that of humility, reproach, 
and self-denial ; and this fact is too 
notorious to render it probable, 
that any, but those duly impressed 
with the sanctity of the office, 
should take it upon themselves. 
These considerations may go far to 
set at rest the fears of evil conse- 
quences arising from the late act 
which removes all reasonable ob- 
structions to the intercourse of mis- 
sionaries with India. 

I have thus, Sir, attempted to 
prove, both that the time is come, 
and that Christianity itself is the 
most powerful instrument of civili- 
zation. 

Whilst, however, on this subject, 

I take the liberty of craving a few 
moments, briefly to notice a cir- 
cumstance of an extraordinary ma- 
ture, which is related in your first 
number, p. 91, to have occurred at 
Ceylon, and which, to say the least, 
must have served very strongly to 
weaken any impressions which may 
have existed in the native mind as 
to the realities of the Christian re- 
ligion. I allude to the offering 
made in the name of the British 
government to an idolatrous temple 

The policy of guaranteeing to a 
conquered people the free-exer- 
cise of their religion and laws, may 
under many circumstances be ad- 
mitted ; and it is especially impor- 
tant to a new government, that its 1 
best offices should be employed 
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in propitiating .the good opinion of 
its subjects by an avoidance of eve- 
ry measure that may unnecessarily 
vex their prejudices ; but, surely, 
Sir, this has nothing to do with 
the monstrous spectacle of a Chris- 
tian government joining in the ido- 
latrous rites of a heathen temple. 
As to converting them to Christiani- 
ty with this example of its supposed 
effects upon us, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Let us rather turn our thoughts 
to our children at home, and con- 
sider what extraordinary impres- 
sions it may one day make on 
their minds, when they compare 
such conduct with the command 
their lisping voices have repeated 
from our tongues, “ Thou shalt 
have none other gods but me.” 

The worldly policy of the measure 
is not less questionable ; nothing per- 
haps is more calculated to depress 
the mind of man, and to wed him 
to those prejudices which at once 
make what is well known by the term 
of a bad man, and a bad subject, as 
the degrading yoke of idolatry ; 
and, in this instance, the British au- 
thorities not only sealed their ap- 
probation of idolatrous rites by 


actually joining in them, but have 
probably added another deity to 
the mythology of Ceylon: for the 
nature of the offering* is such, 
that the superstitious andbarbarous 
notions of the inhabitants will hard- 
ly fail to attach.a supernatural idea 
to it; nor is this the less probable 
when we remember the manner in 
which it is stated to have been re-^ 
ceived. 

I blush, Sir, for this wanton pro- 
stration of the honour of Christia- 
nity, and for my countrymen who 
were engaged in the unholy cere- 
mony ; and hope that the superi- 
or authorities^ at home, will feel 
it incumbent upon them to take , 
proper notice of this impolitic and 
disgraceful proceeding. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Moderator. 


* A musical dock of beautiful work- 
manship — on reference to the account ,of 
this extraordinary ceremony in your first 
number, it is not unworthy of remark, 
that it occurred on a Sunday. 

f The papers regarding the late events 
at Ceylou, have, within these few days, 
been ordered to be laid before Parliament. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — Allow me to trouble you 
with a few observations in answer 
to a letter whiclt appeared in the 
first number of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal signed Astaticus. Upon the 
utility of the publication itself, 1 
need hardly expatiate ; the man- 
ner in whiclv it seems to be con- 
ducted is a sufficient passport to 
public favour? But to the point 
Sir. Your correspondent is evi- 
dently anxious for the conversion 
of the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphere, but doubtful as to the 
expediency of its immediate prose- 
cution. Now, Sir, what do we 
iearn by those admonitions which 


emanate from the pulpits of our 
church ? Do they not enjoin us 
instantly to repent, and turn unto 
God ? Do they not tell us to set 
about the important work to-day , 
while it is called to-day ; and that 
now is the accepted time saith the 
Lord ? Surely, then, if these no- 
tions be built on the basis of truth 
with regard to their individual ap- 
plication, they must be equally so 
in a large and more extended 
sense. We shall easily see the 
danger of procrastination, if, for 
a moment, we reflect iipon its 
consequences. For, should we wait 
for an advancement of civilifcation, 
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we shall be only giving them time 
to strengthen themselves in all the 
absurd dogmas and ridiculous prac- 
tice of their religion. Nor is this 
all we should consider ; — while we 
were calmly waiting for an increa- 
sed state of civilization, too ma- 
ny of their young would he edu- 
cated in, and become familiarized 
with their ignorance and idolatry ; 
and how many, in this fatal inter- 
val, would, in the common course 
of nature, be hurried off the stage 
Qf life, comparatively blind with re- 
gard to a future existence, “ the 
wilful slaves of vice and the vota- 
ries of superstition.” 

Surely these considerations es- 
tablish, not the expedience , but the 
imperious necessity of the imme- 
diate commencement of so praise- 
worthy an undertaking ! The doc- 
trine of expedience may be very 
well, as applied to the reciprocal 
policy of nations ; but, in affairs 
of religion, it ought, in my opi- 
nion, to have no weight whatever. 
If we have talents committed to 
our charge, we must of necessity , 
(if we look forward to consequen- 
ces,) put them out at interest; and 
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not bury them in ,a 
cause we do not think 
at the present moment 
them ! 

If,, then, the proper time is now 
arrived, as I have endeavoured to 
prove, I most willingly agree with 
Asiaticus, “ that the utmost tem- 
per, prudence and judgment should 
influence the conduct of those who 
may be appointed to labour in a 
soil so fruitful, which can be full 
of promise only to those who are ne- 
ver weary in well-doing.” It would 
he most! preposterous to expect 
that we could remove the preju- 
dices of ages in a single day, or 
indeed, at all, without the utmost 
circumspection. But, that it can 
be effected by a conduct well 
adapted to the genius and charac- 
ter of the nations, none will I 
think deny; and I sincerely hope, 
that individuals capable of this, 
will be fixed upon as the instru- 
ments for the attainment of this 
desirable and important object. 

R. G. M. 

3lst January, 1816. 


On the Religion of Buddha,— Letter 7/A 


rtapkin, ' bey 
it expedient' 
to enipjby 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


JSih, — A t the point to which, 
at the close of my preceding letter, 
I brought my investigation of Bud- 
dhism, we arrived at a degree of 
acquaintance with the mythology of 
that religious system ; namely, that 
at lqast, the ultimate object of the 
worship it directs, is that same 
Divine Being to whom we our- 
selves address all our prayers and 
praises. 

Concerning the human part of 
the history it is still left us to in* 
quire. Some human authority has 
framed its institutions ; has defined 
its faith ; has commanded its du- 


ties; and (as wc may easily be- 
lieve) has here decorated, and there 
disfigured it, with human genius, 
and with human folly. What, 
then, is its human history ? What 
is its origin ? Who is its author? 
What does it teach ? What are 
its effects ? 

But, in this seriefl of questions, 
I have drawn the outlines of £ 
more regular course of inquiry 
than it is my present intention tp 
ursue ; and that question which 
am principally desirous of seeing 
answered, is the fourth in order ip, 
my list:— What does Buddhism 
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teach ? — ithat is, what are its du- 
ties divine and moral ; and first, 
tawfiqm does it pay worship ? 

? W& have seen that among the 
names of Buddha is reckoned that 
of Maha Muni , “ the Great Pro- 
phet* Now, do the Buddhists 
re'ghrd this Maha Muni as the same 
person with their Maha Deo ? In 
other words, do they believe the 
Great Prophet to have been an in- 
carnation of the Great God, and, 
for that reason, worship the same 
person in the two characters of 
creator and prophet ? 

Or, are Maha Muni (the pro 
phet) and Maha Deo (the creator), 
distinct persons in this mythology ? 
I have before conveyed an opi- 
nion that this might be, even 
though the title of Maha Deo (or 
the Great God) were found be- 
stowed upon the prophet ; the ap- 
pellative of deo (din) or buddha , 
a god or divine spirit, being syno- 
nymous with prophet, in the lan- 
guage of paganism. But, if the 
god and the prophet are thus dis- 
tinct in the doctrines of Buddhism, 
then we may be sure that the latter 
is no otherwise worshipped than as 
a mediator and intercessor, and, 
perhaps, as a performer of mira- 
cles, through the medium of his 
relics. 

Now, it is both reasonable to 
believe, and also pretty well ascer- 
tained, that the Buddhists do not 
believe their prophet to be an incar- 
nation of the Great God ; or, that 
the prophet and the god are one 
and the same person : but rather 
that the former was a man, who, 
after spending a moiety of his life 
in piety and virtue, was raised to 
the prophetic office ; in other 
words, filled with the divine spi- 
rit, or imbued* with divinity itself. 
A creed, this latter, that I have 
described, which, if we view it 
through the eye of reason alone, 
imports, that he was one, who ha- 
ving first devoted himself to the 
«tudy and practice of moral good- 


ness, from that cause -acquired the 
qualifications and the influence ne* 
cessary to a religious lawgiver, it 
even appears, as observed in my 
first letter, that the Buddhists ac* 
knowledge, not one only, but a 
succession of prophets, ’each of 
human birth, and each acquiring 
divinity, that is, the prophetic cha-r 
racter, through a similar order of 
things. Of this particular prophet I 
shall now give a more full account. 

A treatise on the doctrines of 
Godama, written some years since, 
at the request and for the use of 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Ava, 
by the chief-priest of' that city, 
contains, according to the Eng- 
lish translation, the statement fol- 
lowing : — “ The gods who have ap- 
“ peared in the present world, and 
“ have attained niehau (deliverance 
“ from all the evils of life) are 
u four ; Chaucasam, Gortagom, 
“ Gaspa, and Godama. Of these, 
“ the law of Godama ought at 
“ present to be followed.’' Then, 
confining himself to the history of 
Godama only, the writer conti- 
nues : — “ Godama, at the age of 
“ thirty-five years, having attain* 
“ ed divinity, preached his law 
“ for thirty -five years, and brought 
“ salvation to all living beings* 
“ At eighty years of age, he at- 
“ tained nidmu ; and this happen- 
“ ed two thousand three hundred 
“ and sixty-two years ago.” 

I make this quotation from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.* The 
translation throughout is defective; 
but we are at least enabled by it 
to learn, that Godama and the 
other gods were all human teach- 
ers. They were bom, and they 
obtained niehau ; that is, they died, 
or, in religious phraseology, they ob- 
tained from the divine mercy their 
release from the present state of 
being ; and Godama did not ar- 
rive at this consummation but at a 
good old age. In the vigour of 


• Art. Birman Empire. 
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life, however, he had attained di- 
vinity ; that is, his disciples had 
been pleased to accord it to him ;* 
or, to speak less irreverently, J his 
virtues - had won it from on high t 
so, Mason, in the two noble lines 
which ooficlude his Choice of Her- 
cules, writes, — 

’T was Virtue raised him to the blest 
abode, 

And placed bin), there, among the gods, a 
god. 

In a word, the worship of Bud- 
dha is the worship of the Supreme 
Being ; and the successive pro- 
phets, gods or buddhas, are mere 
Gurus , men to this day so com- 
mon in India, and of whom you 
have already furnished so many in- 
teresting anecdotes, in your arti- 
cles of Missionary Intelli- 
gence. The notions of the Ori- 
entals, concerning the succession 
of prophets forms one of the most 
interesting parts of their religious 
history. By its aid, they adopt 
new creeds without disparagement 
to the old, further than they con- 
sider the latter as antiquated, and 
of no further authority. • Four 
prophets or gods, &c. are ac- 
knowledged, as we have seen, by 
the Buddhists. The first was Chau- 
casam ; to him succeeded Gona- 
gom ; to him, Gaspa ; to this last} 
Godama ; and Godama himself is 
to have a successor : — “ When I 
“ shall have departed from the 
“ earth/' said Godama, before he 
died, “ I will preserve my law and 
“ my disciples for three thousand 
“ years." Of this period, as has 
appeared, little more than three 
hundred years remains. 

But, to continue the answer to 
the question, what Buddhism 


* One of ) our correspondents, Mr. 
Editor, devoutly gives to the English 
missionaries in India the title of “ holy 
men.” Godama’* disciples did as much 
for him. “ Holy men,” are gods. The 
church calls her Saints sancti and ditri 
(tiiv, dht , divta> deotajy *' holy men” 
and “ gods.” So, the gods and their 
disciples are the same all over the world ! 


teaches, I shall he, re cite what is* 
stated 'Upon the subject of its mo- 
ral kwy’in the treatise^ to wMcIi I 
hhve before referred. ■** Tb&law 
of Godamu consists chfeAy,” 
says thfe> priest; *‘in observing- the 
“ bvo commandments, arfiifc- 
staining from die ten sins ; w 4hat 
is, the five things to he Hone, and 
the ten to be avoided. He then 
subjoins the five commandments : — 

“1. From the meanest insect, tip to 
“ man," thou shalt kill no animal what- 
“ soever. 

“ 2. Thou shalt not steal. 

“ it. Thou shall not violate the wife 
“ nor the concubine of another. 

“ 4. Thou shalt tell nothing false. 
“5, Thou' shalt drink neither wine, 
“ -nor any thing that will intoxicate ; 
“ and eat no opium, noi other inebriating 
" ding. 

“ Whoever keeps these five command- 
<( inents, during all successive transmi- 
“ giations, shall be born either a noble- 
“ man, or nost, and shall not be liable 
“ to poverty, nor to other misfortunes 
“ nor calamities.” 

-And then the ten sins : — 

“ 1. The killing of animals. 

' “ 2. Theft. 

“ Ih Adultery. 

“ 4. Falsehood. 

“ b. Discord. 

“ fi. Hatsli and angry language. 

“ 7. fdle and siipei fluous talk. 

“ H. Coveting of your neighbour* 
goods. > 

9. Envy, atd the desire df A hro- 
tljei’s death, or m,isfovtpne.. j t 
“ 10. Following of the, doctrines of 
u false gods'.” 

“ He who -’abstains from' these $hi*‘ is? 
“ said to obtain silo ; and every |6n# 
“ who preserves sila r in all.sigjvesisivu 
u trails initiations vvill continually* for 
“ crease in viitue, till, af length, he 
“ will become worthy bf beholding A 
“ god, and of hearing his gr* at Coifed : 
“ and thus lie will obtain niehau y and 
“ he exempted from* the tpur 
“ namely, decrepitude, old age, disease, 
“ and death. 

“ We must believe whatever clse-Gto- 
“ dama taught. If w£ obserreliis laws, 

“ we shall see the other gods wfa ate to 
“ arise after him.” 

Passing from positive command- 
ments to rules of superior, hut. nqt 
obligatory righteousness, the By$L- 
dhite theologian then gives the 
lowing account of good w Qxkifcr 
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“ One goQd^rork/ says he, u is 
c$dje4 “Dana/’ which consists in 
gi.Yipg alms, * particularly to the 
Kgfeons! A second is called “ Ba- 
v$ha,” which consists in thought- 
fully { pronouncing these words — 
“ Aneizza,” “ Docha,” and i( A- 
natta.” By the word “ Aneizza,” 
is understood that he who pro- 
nounces it recollects, that, by his 
particular situation, he is liable to 
vicissitude ; by the word “ Docha,” 
is understood, that by the same 
situation he is liable to misfortune; 
and by the word “ Anatta,” that 
it is not in his power to exempt 
himself from being liable to chan- 
ges and to misfortune. Whoever 
dies without having observed the 
“ Sila,” “ Dana,” and “ Bavana,” 
will constantly pass into one of 
the infernal states, and will be- 
come a “ Nirea,” a “ Prietta,” or 
some animal.” 


In thetranslationof this passage; 
where the spirit of the original has 
been so little consulted, we are 
scarcely able to discover that what 
is inculcated as the higher part 
of the moral code of the Buddhist* 
is charity to the poor, munificence 
in the maintenance of public wor- 
ship, and a life of holy meditation, 
in which the disciple is to deduce 
from the vicissitudes of the present 
state of being, the superior wis- 
dom of aiming to prepare himself 
for another and a better. 

At present, let me add, that the 
good priest of Ava would have uS 
believe that Godama ordered his 
images and relies to be worshipped* 
That a certain relic or relics, are 
worshipped at Buddhitc temples, 
is acknowledged ; but, concerning 
those relics, I shall, at a future op- 
portunity, more minutely inquire. 

Mythologus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Taking notice that the 
Christian Observer for January last 
has commented in severe terms on 
the protection promised by Go- 
vernor Brownrigg to the religion 
of Buddha in Kandy ; on the fact 
of certain Englishmen having join- 
ed in the procession at the opening 
of one of the temples under British 
auspices; and on the offering or 
present of a musical clock, mado 
m the name of the Governor ; I 
solicit a corner in your Journal, 
in order to express my dissent from 
the censure attempted to be con- 
veyed. I am the more desirous of 
so doing, because the publication 
I have named, threatens to revert 
to the subject next month, and 
even calls upon government for 
inquiry and reprehension. 

As to the protection granted to 
the national religion of the Cinga- 
le$e, against the Braminical op- 
pression to which it appears to 
nave" bech so long exposed ; that 
part of the transaction, if rightly 

Asiat. Journ.— No. Ill, 


understood, can surely need no 
apology If any jealousy subsists, 
that tin's is a protection of Budd-f 
hism against Christianity, that feel-* 
ing cun only be founded in error. 
We are certainly not to introduce 
Christianity into Kandy by force ; 
and so free, in Ceylon, are the 
operations of our missionaries, 
tli at they lately baptized even a 
Buddhite priest. 

In regard to the suggestion of 
a correspondent of the Christian 
Observer, that the Buddhists -are 
not unlikely to add the clock to 
their objects of worship, I cannot 
but think it is offered through the 
pure ignorance and narrow con- 
ceptions of the writer, whom, from 
this specimen, I should judge tp 
be but little capable of estimating 
the real merits, whatever they may 
be, of that religion, and those vo- 
taries upon whom he thu$. attempts, 
to fix contempt. To judge urn*, 
charitably of the understanding, -as 
well as the virtues, of such as profess 
You I. 2 G 
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a different religion from our own, is 
one of the common failings of ill- 
informed persons. In regard to 
the other part of the Question, 
namely, the propriety of this mark 
of respect from the British pro- 


Conqiiest of Candy . , [Feb- 
vincial government, I think a suf- 
ficient reply Is 1 to he fotorWMn the 
broad principle, that 1 the national 
religion ite evetjr VrhOre entitled to 
the rfcspctit of ' the fifes. 

C ANDIDUS. 


For the Asiatic Journal, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE CONQUEST OF CANDY. 

(Continued from Page ISO,) 


About the same time that Major Mof- 
fat obtained possession of the battery, at 
the foot of Mount Balani, Major Hook 
carried the passes of Gallegerah and 
Geriagamma ; and our troops in conse- 
quence, were soon securely posted on the 
westerly range, which, at the distance of 
eighteen miles, surrounds the capital of 
Candy. 

Here, it became necessary for the divi- 
sions from Colombo to halt for a few days, 
in order to allow a sufficient time for the 
troops from Galle, Batticaloa, Trinco- 
mal£, and Negombo,' to arrive at their 
places of destination ; and, besides, it 
was judged unadvisable to press too ra- 
pidly on the capital, lest the king should 
commence his retreat, before the passes 
in his rear were effectually secured. 

* The king appears in the mean time to 
have remained in a state of almost passive 
inertion ; he repelled fora long period all 
belief of our serious intensions to attack 
him. His flatterers had at first persuaded 
him that the British government would 
.never recover the fatal campaign of 1803, 
and- when he was at length roused to 
some sense of the danger which menaced 
hup, he insisted that our means were ill- 
proportioned to the accomplishment of 
hit ruin. The difficulties of his situ- 
ation however, became shortly, even in 
b is own contemplation of them, great 
and alarming. Instead of atonement or 
remorse for the past, however the occa- 
sion appeared to offer nothing but fresh 
incitement to additional acts of tyranny 
and barbarity. A messenger brought him 
intelligence of pur troops having crossed 
the frontiers— he , directed his head to be 
struck off ; another informed him of the 
defeat fo# his .troops in the Seven Coties, 
and he ordered him to be impaled alive. 


But his reign was now drawing to a 
close. Molligodde, his principal minis- 
ter, deserted him; and, on the morning 
of the 8th of February, came into the 
British camp, bringing wiih him, in so- 
lemn procession, with stveral elephants, 
the insignia of the Four Cories, a banner 
with the device of the sun and moon, 
(indicating perpetual duration,) aud the 
rolls or records of his Dessavony. He 
was followed by all the chiefs of the pro- 
vince who had not previously joined the 
British standard. 

Molligodde had long since made private 
overtures to the British government 
through Mr. D'Oyley, but excused him- 
self from joining the standard of the ex- 
pedition, on account of his family being 
in the power of the king. He hoped, to 
effect their release on the nearer approach 
of the army towards the capital, inwhigh 
having the good fortunq to succeed* he 
immediately fulfilled his promises^ and 
declared himself «in favour of the, English. 

Some little difficulty occurred in ; ar- 
ranging the ceremonial of his reception, 
W&bQut giying cause of offence or ,jq*- 
lousy to Eheilapola, who was at thetioje 
in his Excellency's cajnp. The latter had 
every claim to be considered the fjrst ^Ijr 
of the English government, not merely ,\n 
point of age, but in family, rank, ability, 
and general influence, Molligodde, on the 
other hand, was actually first Adigar and 
Dessave of the Four Cories, the province 
esteemed of greatest rank, and to wb4£h 
Eheilapola was supposed to look as. the 
reward of his zeal and attachment. A 
slight diplomatic distinction obviated dll 
jealousy, and contented both.partjek ‘„3£t 
was observed that the honours betoofed 
To Ihe irijfighia of the Dessavo)M anfftofft 
to the Dessave ; that the act orsumfliJer 
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should be attended with alt poastble 
and that MolligocWfe must inttnwaqutfacft 
manch in. with Iris .full lyjqburs * JwH bav« 
ing deposited the roljs and banner, he 
would of course, no linger look fqr the 
same ceremonies on taking leave, but 
would retire with only the honours of an 
Adigar, to which Elieilapola had ny kind 
of objection. 

In this little question of etiquette, there 
was something characteristic of the man- 
ners of the CaAdfcm court* but, k sub- 
stance, the point was a natural one, audits 
discussion was conducted vvitH politeness 
and liberality. Molligodde, of his own 
accord, in retiring from the audience of 
reception, proposed to pay a visit to Ehei- 
lapola, which was agreed to, and the few 
particulars that are known of the inter- 
view are truly affecting : — The visitor in- 
troduced himself with an exclamation 
that he was a ruined man. “ What then 
am I ?” said Elieilapola. Distressing re- 
collections attached to this question, and 
both the chiefs burst into tears.* 

’ At this juncture, the king, who found 
himself abandoned by all but bis newest 
relations, and began to entertain appre- 
hensions of being surrounded and cap- 
tured, precipitately quitted Candy; and 
General Brownrig, on receiving the in- 
telligence of his flight, directed the ad- 
vance of tVie troops, and on the 14th 
tbok'possession of the capital. 

dn the Course of the day on which tlie 
capital was taken, his General received a 
dlsphtch from Major Kelly, commanding 
the third diVMon, with information, 
at thepalUce of Hatigufanketty, a distance 
cfeigMCeh mrIVs from’Candy, of his having 
captured many of the females of the 
King’k family, with a very large arlibitnt 
id 'treasure. This intelligence was re- 
garded ds the prelude to the capture of 
the kihg hriinself, who was known to be 
In the neighbourhood of the capital ; and 
d detachment under the command of 
Uietitenant Mylius, and which was ac- 


* Narrative of Events, page 40.— It is useful, as 
w5dft as pleading, to preserve these tilth traits of 
hlitofy.^ became tlrey increase our acquaint- 
ance wth the people among whom tlj* y were ob- 
terted* It ** no new o>»eivauon, in the mean 
tjme, that an extreme sensibilhv on points of 
itiqtiettf ‘la a national feature of the Chtldians; 
wattle remark may b* useful- in our public aad 
ftdfVajntercou.se vfith the new subject* of the 

kipf.— JB dit. 


complied by Mr. D’Oyly and Eheilapola 
4$g|r, was accordingly sent from Candy 
in the direction of Dombara to intercept 
his, retreat. 

,The movements of Lieuteuant My bus’s 
hment were supported by one under 
the Command of Captain Antill of the 2d 
Ceylon regiment, who was detached to 
the ferry of Kimbulgaintotte, the passage 
of which led to the mountainous pro- 
vince of Ouvah, which had, from time 
immemorial, served as a place of refuge 
for the kings of Candy. It was of the 
first consequence to prevent the fugitive 
monarch from throwing himself upon the 
allegiance of his Ouvah subjects, who 
had suffered less from his tyranny than 
the inhabitants of the other provinces, 
mid might therefore feel disposed to af- 
ford him an asylum in his distress. 

The anxiety occasioned by the king's 
flight from the capital, and the uncer- 
tainty which pi evaded for some time as 
to the actual place of his retreat, were 
not of long duration ; for, on the fourth 
day after the capital was taken possession 
of, ’General Brownrigg received the wel- 
come and gratifying intelligence of his 
capture. This event took place on-tlie 
night of the. 18th of February. “ An 
armed party of Kheilapola’s adherents 
having discovered the house in which the 
tyrant hud taken refuge with two of his 
wives, and a few of his most faithful 
followers, sun ounded the dwelling, the 
door of which was strongly barricaded. 
The assailants, however, headed by a 
devoted servant of Eheilapola, after some 
opposition, in which one or two of both 
parties were killed, commenced the de- 
struction of the house. The wall of the 
apartment in which he was concealed 
being thrown down, the tyrant was sud- 
denly exposed to the view of his injured 
subjects in the full glare of the light which 
was reflected from the torches of the sur- 
rounding multitude, by whom he was 
now regarded for the first time as an ob- 
ject devoid of terror. 

“ In the most abject manner he im- 
plored protection for himself ahd his 
wives, and lie could stoop to ask it from 
the depehdants of the man -whose wife 
and children he had so recently murdered 
with circumstances Of such Wanton bar- 
barity. His life wad spared, but from 
the indignation and contempt of his sub- 
2 G 2 
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jocts, it was impossible to protect the 
tyrant. They bound him Jike> a fcioto, 
aad dragged him to the nearest tillage, 
upbraided him, spit on him, till at leugth; 
wearied with their own execrations, they 
left him to all the repose which tbfcdread«w 
ful reverse of his fortunes would at pre- 
sent permit him to enjoy. 

, “ On the succeeding morning, Mr. • 
D’Oyly paid a visit to the fallen tuouarch: 
ou entering the apartment, he found him 
surrounded by his mother, his wives and 
family, who were all in the deepest con- 
sternation and affliction, which had been, 
increased by some idle leports, cii ciliated 
by the Candians, of an intention on tlm 
part of the British government to bring 
the king to trial, and disgrace his family. 
Mr. D’Oyly humanely assured them that 
his person should not only he safe, but 
that he should be treated with every de- 
gree of respect and attention. The king, 
who was at first sullen and reserved, now 
betrayed evident sigus of emotion, and 
taking the hands of his aged mother and 
four wives, he presented them succes- 
sively to Mr. IVOyly, and recommended 
them in the most solemn and affecting 
manner to his protection. In the go- 
vernor's assurances, he said, he had per- 
fect confidence. 

“ Major Willerman*, one of his Ex- 
cellency’s staff, and who had been sent 
from Candy on the first receipt of the 
joyful intelligence, now arrived, and was 
introduced to the king, who complained 
bitterly of the treatment lie had received 
from his subjects. He pointed, in proud 
indignation, to the marks of a rope on 
his am, and asked if that was treatment 
fit for a king. Major Willerman replied, 
that the indignites he had suffered were 
matter of great regret to the governor ; 
to which the monarch answered, that he 
lamented that he had hot at once thrown 
himself on the generous protection of the 
British. 

" l It was Judged ur.advisable, for many 
reasons, to bring the king to the capital, 
and means were therefore immediately 
taken for sending him under a strong es- 
tdrt to Colombo. The charge, of the 
royal prisoner was entrusted to Major 
Hook, the sepae of whose senses during 
the campaigni, it was intended to mark 


ts ft* ' .'i 


by a selectiou which was now made of 
that officer, A Ihrge house had in the 
moan time) been fitted up ' for the king at 
Cohirabo^ where the glorious Intelligence 
of the termination of the war was 're- 
ceived with a degree of enthusiastic ) by, 
which it would he difficult to describe*.’* 
A slight resistance had been opposed 
to Lieutenant Mylius’s detachment, by a 
party of fifty Malabar soldiers, headed 
by Mootal Satney ; the whole campaign 
began and ended without the loss of a 
single life on the part of the English§, 
Immediately on the capture of the king, 
it became a point of great deliberation in 
what manner the affairs of the Candiau 
government were henceforward to be con- 
ducted. The proclamation which the Lieu- 
tenant Governor had issued at the com- 
mencement of the war, had promised to 
the chiefs the continuance of theii titles 
and offices, and to the people, au impar- 
tial observance of their laws and customs; 
but there were so many opposite interests 
to reconcile among these ehiefsthemsclves, 
and so many jealousies to overcome, that 
it w.as sometime before a day could be fix- 
ed for a solemn audience of the headmen* 
and the signature of a convention which 
was tosecure to the British government tfye 
peaceable and permanent possession uf. 
the important conquest it had obtained* 
The 2d of March was at length fixed on. 
for that purpose, when (to.cijo the words 


* Narrative of Events T-For a,r)ecdot$*, .of^^e, 
fallen l'li nee and Ins taptnuyut Colombo, Seq 
the Jslatir Journal for February, pp fco.l'h— tidiil 
§ M 1 he commander of the forces also had 'j&t* 
lieularly lo make UU acknowiedgrnvntsto Cfttyfnn 
De Bussohe. and the corps under Ins cowfivy)^ 
for the unwearied exertions shewn by fhetn in 
their march to Wessinawe in the SevHi 

P* dCtf ' 0,1 l, »e morning of thcfiO'ih, tUa 
advance, under the command of Licuteupnt My- 
bus, of (he first Ce>Ion, after a pursuit of snipe 
miles, came up with a body of amir'll Caddiafrii, 
at the village of Polpaltte* who having stood' Uklr 
ground, and hred on Lieutenant Myligs’s pgrty, 
the fire was resumed, when six of the enemy 
were killed, and sevirai are said to haVe 
wounded; two ginga’*,. live firelocks, and 4 lum- 
ber of spears, bows, and ^rowrs, were taken* 
Captain De Bnsschc, with the remainder of Ip* 
corps, pot to flight a body of the enemy posted in 
tbe King's garden near Wetsinawe, w|jo ldrtbe- 
hind them the carnage of a three plunder ggn, » 
musket, some powder and ball, and a qyuip,pty ( .vf 
paddy. Captain De Bussche’s moVepfient /will 
immediately free the Seven Corlei from the pit* 
pence of hmipe , Candians, A deta^hPlefB 4fi«t 
by Captain pe Bgische tp AUpwtofieJM bjPUfht 
ip flfyiei) prisoners anji four inujkfctp.”— 
Drderi/HeiJd^arfd^, Colombo, ;ut 
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of the official bulletin) “ a solemn con- Chief in and over the British settlement* 

feteece was held in the Audience Hall of apd territories in the island of Ceylon, v 


the palace of Candy, between Hia Excels 
lency the. Governor and Commandef df. 
the Forces, on behalf of his Majesty and 
of His Royal Highness the PrinCe Regent 
on the' one part, and the Adigars, Des- 
saves, and other priucipal chiefs of the 
Candian provinces on the Other part, on 
belmlf of the people, and In presence of 
the Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans, and 
other subordinate headmen from the dif- 
ferent provinces, and a great concourse of 
inhabitants. 

“ A public instrument or treaty, pre- 
pared in conformity to conditions previ- 
ously agreed on, for establishing His Ma- 
jesty’s government in the Candian pro- 
vinces, was produced and' publicly read, 
in English and Cingalese, and unani- 
mously assented to. 

“ The British dag was theu, for the 
first time, hoisted, and the establish- 
ment of the British dominion in the in- 
terior was announced by a royal salute 
from the cannon of the city.” 

In a paper, entitled “ An Official De- 
claration of the Settlement of the Can- 
dian provinces,” there appears after a re- 
capitulation of the examples of tyranny 
adduced against Wikreme Rajah, the fol- 
lowing conclusion which is deduced from 
it :*— » 

“ Contemplating these atrocities, the 
impossibility of establishing with such a 
man any civilized relations, either of 
peace or war, ceases to be a subject of 
regret} since his Majesty’s arms, hitherto 
employed in the generous purpose of re- 
lieving tfie oppressed, would be tarnished 
anjl disgraced in being instrumental to 
the restoration of a dominion, exercised 
in 7 a perpetual outrage to every thing 
^yliich is sftcipd in the constitution or 
fuuetiona of a legitimate government.” 

The governor haring thus i\>o!*ed 
bptyi dethroning the king, framed his 
settlement,” “treaty,” or “conven- 
tion,” as It is also called, accordingly. — 
In ft proclamation of the same day 
Of March, the details are thus set forth ; 

At ft convention, held on the second 
day of March in .the year of Christ, 1-815, 
pud the Cingalese, year, 1736* , at the 
palace in the city of Candy> between hi^ 
excellency Lieutenant General Robert 
Brownrigg, Governor wul Commander in 


acting in t he name and on behalf of hi* 
IVJdjesty George the Third, King, and, 
his ■ Royal Highness George Pvinoe of, 
Wales, Regent, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the one 
part, and the Adigars, Dessaves, and 
other priucipal Chiefs of the Caudian 
provinces, on behalf of the inhabitants, 
and in presence of the Mohottales, Co- 
raals, Vidaans, and other subordinate, 
Headmen from the several provinces, and 
of the people then and there assembled, 
on the other part, it is agreed aud oh 
tablished as follows : , 

“ 1st. That the cruelties and op- 
pressions of the Malabar Ruler, in the 
arbitrary and unjust infliction of bodily 
tortures and the pains of death without, 
trial, and sometimes without an accusa- 
tion or the possibility of a crime, and, 
in the. general coutcmpt and contraven- 
tion of all civil rights, have become fla- 
grant, enormous, and iu tolerable ; the 
acts and maxims of his government being 
equally and entirely devoid of that justice, 
which should secure the safety of his 
subjects, and of that good faith which 
might obtain a beneficial intercourse with, 
the neighbouring settlements. 

“ 2d. That the Rajah Sri Wikreme 
Rajah Sinha, by the habitual violation of 
the chief and most sacred duties of, a 
sovereign, has forfeited all claims to that 
title, or the powers annexed to the same, 
and is declared fallen and deposed from 
the office of. king; his family and rela- 
tives, whether in the ascending, descend- 
ing, or collateral line, aud whether by 
affinity or blood, are also for ever ex- 
cluded from the throne ; and all claiin 
and title of the xMalabar race to the do- 
minion of the Candian provinces is abo- 
lished and extinguished. 

« 3d. That all male persons b^ing,. or 
pretending to be, relations of the lalt 
Rajah Sri Wikreme Rajah Sinha, either 
by affinity or blood, and whether in 
ascending, descending, or collateral lmfc 
are hereby declared enemies M IP" 
vevnment of the Candian provinces, aa^ 
excluded and prohibited from entering 
those provinces on any pretence what- 
ever, without * written passion. for 
that purpose by,Ahe authority,^ the 

British 
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penalties of martial law, which if hereby 
declared to be in force for that purport j 
and all male persons of the Malabar 
cast, now expelled from the said pro- 
vinedf, are, under the same penalties, 
prohibited from returning, except with 
the permission befoie mentioned. 

“ 4th. The dominion of the Candian 
provinces is vested in the sovereign of the 
British empire, and to be exercised 
through the governors or lieutenant go- 
vernors of Ceylon for the time being, and 
their accredited agents, saving to the 
Adigars, Dessaves, Mohottales, Coraals, 
Vidaans, and all other chief and subor- 
dinate native headmen, lawfully ap- 
pointed by authority of the British go- 
vernment, the rights, privileges, and 
powers of their respective offices, and to 
all classes of the people the safety of 
their persons and property, with their 
civil rights and immunities, according to 
the laws, institutions, and customs es- 
tablished and in force amongst them. 

** 5th. The religion of Boodho, pro- 
fessed by the chiefs and inhabitants of 
these provinces, is declared inviolable, 
and its rites, ministers, and places of 
worship arc to be maintained and pro- 
tected. 

“ 6th. Every species of bodily torture, 
and all mutilation of limb, member, or 
organ are prohibited and abolished. 

“ 7th. No sentence of death can be 
carried into execution against any inha- 
bitant, except by the written warrant of 
the British governor or lieutenant gover- 
nor for the time being, founded on a re- 
port of the case made to him through the 
accredited agent or agents of the govern- 
ment resident in the interior, in whose 
presence all trials for capital offences are 
to take place. 

“ 8th. Subject to these conditions, the 
administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice and police over the Candian inhabi- 
tants of the said provinces is to be ex- 
ercised according to established forms, 
a#d by the ordinary authorities; saving 
always thg inherent right of government, 
to redress grievances and reform abuses 
in all instances whatever, particular or 
general, where such interposition shall 
bifcotne necessary. 

" 9th. Over all other persons, civil or 
military, leading br^urfln^to 
thrte'^rbritices, not befog Caudiaus, ci- 


vil, ,and criminal justice, together nuth 
ppljes* shall, iUfitili the pleasure of his 
Majesty's government in England may be 
otherwise declared, be adiniuistei'Cd in 
the manner following : 

<v First, All persons, not beiug com-' 
missioned dr non-commissioned military 
officers, soldiers, or followers of the 
aimy, usually held liable to military dis- 
cipline, shall be subject to the magistracy 
of the accredited agent or agents of the 
British government, in all cases except 
charges of murder, which sin. 11 be tried 
by special commissions, to be issued 
ftom time to time by the governor for 
that purpose. Provided always, as to 
such charges of minder wherein any 
British subject may he defendant, who 
might be tried for the same by the laws 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in force for the trial of of- 
feiih»s Committed by British subjects' in 
foreign parts, no such British subject 
shall be tried on any charge of murder 
alleged to have been perpetrated in the 
Candian provinces, otherwise than by 
virtue of such laws of the united king- 
dom. 

“ Second, Commissioned or non- 
commissioned military officers, soldiers, 
or followers of the army, usually held 
amenable to military discipline, shall in 
all civil and criminal cases wherein they 
may be defendants, be liable to the laws, 
regukilibhs, and custonis 5 of Vtdy "re- 
sen ipg to the governor and commander 
in chief, in all cases falling under this 
ninth article, an unlimited right of re- 
view over e\ery proceeding, civil or mili- 
tary. had by virtue thereof, and reserving 
also full power to make such particular 
provisions, conformably to the rniepl 
spirit of the said article, as piay be round 
necessary to carry its principle into futf 
effect. j 

“ 10th. Provided always that the qpCr 
ration of the several preceding clauses 
shall not be contravened by the provi- 
sions of any temporary Or partial procla- 
mation published during the advance t>f, 
theaimy; which provisions, in so. ,fyr r 
as incompatible with the said preceding 
articles, are hereby repealed, „ 

“ 11th. The royal dues and revenues of 
the Candian provinces are to be managed 
and collected for his Majesty's, use ar$ 
the support of the provincial establish- 
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menr, according to lawful custom* arid' 
unde# the ’diredtlotf' anti ’ superinteiKhttiee 1 
of 1 ttw accredited agent or agents ttf'the 
British government, 

“ 12th. His Excellency the Governor 
wilt adopt provisionally and recommend 
to the confirmation of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on behalf of his Majesty, such dispo- 
sitions in favour of the trade of these 
provinces, as' may facilit to the export of 
their products, and improve the returns, 
whether in money, or in salt, cloths, or 
other commodities, useful a<id desirable 
to the inhabitants of tire Canuian 
country.” 

“ Of the treaty, “ says a writer at 
Columbo,” you will be enabled to judge, 
as it will be published. — It comprises, 
though in a very summary way, the 
heads of a constitution carefully adapted 
to the wishes of the chiefs and people, 
and with a more particular degree of 
attention to some prejudices, the indul- 
gence of which was plainly understood, to 
be a sine qua non of their voluntary sub- 
mission to an European power. The 
preservation of the religion of Boodho 
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*M> tb£ The other (hardly inferior 
in theft* estimation, was the recognition 
atfd'coiitinusince of their local (civil) in- 
stitutions.” 

' “ The advantages to be derived, (torn 
th4S conquest,” it is added, “ are ittcal* 
culable. The position of Ceylon, its fine 
harbouvs, and rich and peculiar pro- 
ductions, must render it a place of the 
utmost importance in our eastern do- 
minion. While the interior of the coun- 
try was governed by a king independent 
of our authority, and adverse to our 
views, we held our dominion by a most 
precarious tenure. The known hostility 
of the Caudian ruler was a succour on 
which our exterior enemies might at all 
times calculate ; and in case of a foreign 
war, we should always have had the de- 
fence of our coast to maintain, with a 
force divided and weakened by the ne- 
cessity of watching the movements 
of an inveterate and formidable enemy 
within the heart of the country.” 

The Rajah of Candy is to be carried with 
his family from Columbo to Madras. 

* For an account of the ceremony of opening 
the great temple at Candy, See Asiatic Journal, 
page 90 .— EJif, 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

STRUCTURE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA; * 

INCLUDING EXPLANATIONS OF THE NAMES, OF ITS OFFICERS. 

( From Ormes Historical Fragments*,) 


Nhthire of the Government of Indostm in 
general. 

Whoever considers the vast, extent of 
the empire of Indostan, will easily con- 
ceive, that the influence of the emperor, 
however despotic, can but faintly reach 
tliotae parts of his dominion which lay at 
the 'greatest distance from his capital. 

Tills extent has occasioned the division 
of the whole kingdom into distinct pro- 
vinces, over each of which the Mogul ap- 
points a Viceroy. 

• ‘TheSe Viceroys are, in their pro- 
vinces, called Nabobs ; and their territo- 
ries Ore again subdivided into particular 
districts, many of which are under the 
gbVfertfatant of Rajahs. These dfe the 

s-1+Gtlh’.r ' I. I- 1 V k «<K 

* Historical Fragment* of the Mogul Empire, Ac, 


descendants of such Gentoo Princes, who 
before the conquest of the kingdom, ruled 
over the same districts. 

The Gentoos* having vastly the supe- 
riority in numbers throughout the king- 
dom, have obliged the Moorsf to submit 
to this regulation in their government. *• 

The Nabobs ought annually td remit t>0 
the throne the revenues of thei^ provin- 
ces, which are either hsetfrtaittcid 
fixed sum, or are t<r be the total product 
of ‘the country, authenticated by 1 FegttlaF 

• i. : ; n,. t uJ t 

* Hmdiu, or JtuHaM, Tb« barbarous t*sp 
Gentoo was introduced by the^rtuguaf#, atbMt 
whom it import* fpiathen. ^ „ 

t By Moon, Mr. Or^glntep^Tatyars * ,, Jfo- 
g»IT..t ? r., Tbe 

by Robert Urme, E*q. F, A. 5. 4to. London, isos. 
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account*, after deductions «a#8< far th*> 
expciwes of the government. 

If J the officers of tlife thtotH 1 fere setli- 
bed, which is oftener effected by intrigue, 
thaii by the justice of his administ^tion, 
the Nabob continues in favour ; if not, 
auother is appointed to succeed him. 

A new appointed Nabob sat out from 
Delhi, riding with his back turned to the 
head of his elephant: his attendants 
awked him the reason of that uncustomary 
posture ; he said, that he was looking out 
for his successor. 

On the temper of the Nabob, or his 
favourites, depeuds the happiness or 
misery of the province. On the temper 
bi the King or his ministers, depends the 
security of the Nabob and his favourites. 

The Rajahs who govern in particular 
districts, are, notwithstanding their here- 
ditary right, subject to the caprice and 
power of the Nabob, as the army is with 
him. 

Even this appointment of Vice Roys 
Was found too weak a representation of 
the Royal Power in the extreme parts of 
the kingdom ; to which, order* from the 
court are three months in arriving. 

This insurmountable inconvenience oc- 
casioned the subjecting several provinces, 
with their distinct Nabobs, to the au- 
thority of one, who is deemed the highest 
representative of the Mogul.. 

Princes of this rank are called SubahsJ. 
Nizamalmuluck§ was Subali of the Decan 
(or southern) provinces. He had under 
liis government all the countries laying to 
the south of Aurengabad, bordered on 
the west by the Morattoes and the Mala- 

of Morocco, the ancient Maurnania; but, by 
Moon, Mr. Oime understands Mohammedan t. 
Tha Tartar emperors of Hindustan are called Mo* 
gat*, or Great Moguls, as the Sultans of the Turks 
are called Grand Turks.— Edit. 

J Properly Subahdar. “ Europeans,” says Mr. 
Wlllsitis, " arc apt to confound the term 
Sabah Wtih the term Subahdar. ” ** A Subali,” 
continue* that learned orientalist, *' is a province, 
such as Bengal; a grand division of a country, 
which is aganr divided into Circars, Clmcklahs, 
fcergiinnahs, and villages.” Mr. Wilkins adds, 
ff the term, though Arabic, is, in this sense, 
peculiar to India.” " Subahdar ,” says the same 
author, •' the viceroy or governor of a province. 
The title is also used to designate a natiye military 
Mncfer, whole rank corresponds with that of a 
Ciptain.” See a Glossary to the Fifth Report of 
thoGdramlttee of Die House of Cemmous, $£C»— 

$ Btr. Qrme, in thi* place, toistakc* the name of 
ftri officer for a propet natfae. «* Kiwm dl Mulk,” 

■'* ,* , H 


thw, coast y to the eastward, extending to 
the sea. The Nabobs of Condanore, 
ISudfeplih, CaitutHcfe,' Yalo^JW, the kings 
of Tritchinopoly, Mysore, Tatijore, are 
subject to thi* Subahship. Here is a 
sptyject ruling a larger empire than any in 
Europe, excepting that of the Muscovite. 

The consequence of so large a domi- 
nion at sucli a distance from the capital, 
has been* that an active, wily prince, 
could overwhelm the empire itself, which 
Nizamalmuluck actually did, by bringing 
Thamas Kouli Khan into the kingdom. 

Allaverdy Khan, the Prince of Bengal, 
is a Subah. He too lies at a vast dis- 
tance trom Delhi. He is a great warrior, 
and has never paid the court auy tributt. 
The Morattoes were sent as free-booters 
into his country, to divert him from at- 
tempting the throne itself. He has, not- 
withstanding, been able to add to his 
dominion the whole province of Patna, 
which before, was dependant only on the 
King. His relations are at this time the 
Nabobs of that province. 

Thus the omtaniacy of vice-regents 
resisting their sovereign, or battling a- 
raongst themselves, is continually pro- 
ductive of such scenes of bloodslied, and 
of such deplorable devastations, as no 
other nation in the universe is subject 
to. 

If the subjects of a despotic power are 
every where miserable, Die miseries, of 
the people of Jndostan are multiplied by 
the incapacity of the power to controul 
the vast extent of its dominion. 
Particular Government of the Provinces. 

Every province is governed by a sub- 
ordination of officers, who hold from no 
other jMiwer than that of the Nabob. 

(To be Concluded next month.) 

say* Mr. Wilkins, “the administrator of the 
empire; from Ntzam, or Nairn, order, arrange- 
ment.” What is here advanced explain* the 
history of the government of the Afiaam, with 
whuh prince, a* also with the Ptnhva, tbert&re 
at potent misunderstandings. The NUam ul 
Mulk, »*r al Muluc (the empire or kingdom) was 
Subah of the Detean or southern profinces ; Mfi 
in the decay of the empne, he (like the officer* of 
the modern Roman or G rman empire, acquired 
independence. (See above, an account of fW* 
Native Powers, page 1S1.) At present, the 
divide* with the Pt \$hwu, not the wiu^le of th* 
southern provinces, hut what is now 
by the Deccan; Poonali, the capital of the 
wa, lying on the western hide of the grtamhiti* 
of land* commonly called the RUbar PopMUUht 
•Olid Hyderabad, the capital 
on the ^ • 
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' For the AuaHt Jour$&. 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

’ By d Gentleman resident at Batavia. 

(Continued from page 12§.) 


Souracafta. 

Tub road from Bladdran to Chirapaka 
winds round the mountain oTShuloro, 
one of the Brothers, and is supposed to 
be one of the highest on the island. 

From the summit of the range of hills 
that forms the western boundary of the 
Cudoe, we had a commanding and exten- 
sive prospect of that fertile valley. We 
had also a view of the north coast of the 
island, from Pacalonganto Japara. 

We next arrived at Magellan, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lawrence, the chief autho- 
rity of the district, after having performed 
a journey of nearly four hundred miles, 
through a wild and uninhabited country, 
and by a route that had never before been 
attempted by Europeans. From Magel- 
lan, we proceeded to visit Borobodo, a 
stupendous monument of Hindu anti- 
quity. 

Sello, the country-seat of Major 
Johnson, the Resident of Solo, is situ- 
ated pn an elevated ridge between the 
mountains of Marapi and Marbabu, both 
volcanoes. The former, a few years ftgo, 
was in a state Of violent Irruption; 
indeed* it is still burning ; and it is con- 
jectured, from the frequent earthquakes 
felt in the neighbourhood of Sello, that 
ere lopg it will burst forth again. The 
climate of Sello is, perhaps, the finest in 
the worjd. The thermometer ranges, 
through the year, from 45® to 60° ; — 
but the peculiar advantage this place 
possesses over most others in the island, 
is its being less subject to frequent rains ; 
a circumstance it owes to its local posi- 
tion, the heavy clouds from the south- 
east being attracted or turned off by the 
above-mentioned mountains, European 
fruits and vegefablcs, are here produced 
as in' their native soil. The European 
constitution, too, acquires elasticity and 
renovation in this congenial climate. 

From Sello, we descended into the 
W Solo. Souracarta, the capital, 
lfj .fAe residence of the Emperor and royal 
family. It covers an immense extent of 
ground; tad contains not less thttn an 
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hundred thousand inhabitants. Soon 
after otir arrival, we received a visit from’ 
the Emperor, which we returned the fbl- 
lowing morning. On reaching the'Crat- 
ton, or royal palace, we were received 
with eveiy mark of respectful regard ; 
the usual ceremonies being dispensed 
with, as the visit was private. The Em- 
peror himself is quite a well-bred gen- 
tleman. His manners are dignified and 
elegant. Toward his courtiers and de- 
pendents he is lofty and commanding ; 
but his deportment and conversation 
with the English is cordial, frank, and 
unassuming. 

Tigers. 

We were here witnesses of a battle be- 
tween a buflaloe and two tigers, which 
the former killed with ease. The novel- 
ty of this sight gives it an interest for 
once ; but the combat is so unequal, and 
such shocking cruelties are practised to 
force the animals to attack each other, 
that a mind possessed of any feeling must 
turn from it in 'disgust. 

The Rampok, or destruction of the 
tiger, by men armed with long spears, 
Is less shocking to humanity ; but it ex- 
cites very little interest. The tiger is 
Conveyed in a box to the centre of a 
square of spearsmen, three or four rahks 
deep ; the spears of the rear rank being 
so long, as to reach the length of those 
in front. On a signal given, the door of 
the box is opened, and some dry straw, 
which has been placed rouhd it, set fire 
to. This apparently-dangerous office is 
performed by a set of people whose par- 
ticular business it is. After opening the 
door, and setting fire to the 9tgaw, they 
are not permitted to make the be?t of 
their way out of the square, but age obli- 
ged to march off at a steady pace, moving 
to the time of the gomblong. As soon 
as the tiger feels himself incommode^by 
the fire, he quits his den with greatwe- 
luctance. For a moment he looks around, 
in search of a rdad to escape ; and, find- 
ing himself completely encircled, makes 
a dwper&tc the rarest ranfel 

Vo*. 1. 2 H 
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of Ills assailants, by whom Tie 'iiTto&ited 
With the utmost deliberate coolnesfe, knd 
dispatched fn a mordent." Sofnetirfieis 
he runs completely round the squire 
without daring to spring, and then ttdrfch- 
cs in the centre. When this happens, 
people are sent in beneath large baskets 
of strong wicker-work, which they carry 
Over them, and shielded by which they 
poke the tiger with sticks ; if this does 
not irritate him to the attack, a band of 
Chosen men, consisting of ten or twelve, 
march up to him, and put him to death. 

Dancing-girls. 

In the course of the evening, we were 
entertained by an exhibition of a far more 
Interesting nature. Two sets of Srimpees , 
of four each, belonging to the Emperor, 
performed a most graceful dance before 
tos. Their youth and beauty, the elegance 
of their motions, modesty of looks and 
richness of dress, excited our warmest 
admiration ; indeed, we only regretted 
Chat the dream* could not last. 

Prom Solo, we made an excursion in- 
the country, to visit spme ancient 
ruins that had lately been discovered at 
Sukah, near the foot of Goonong Sabu, 
tant from Solo twenty-five miles, 
esc we found more interesting than 
any we had yet seen. 

Sourabaya . 

On the 26th May, we embarked on 
board accommodation-boats on the Solo 
river, and in six days, landed at the vil- 
lage of Badahan, near its moutlu Hence, 
we proceeded in carriages to Lamangau, 
nud then on to Sourabaya. At this place, 
we celebrated the birth-day of our beloved 
iovereign ; and, on the 5th of June, set 
out for Passeruang, by the high road, a 
distance of eighty miles. 

, On the 7th, we quitted Passeruang, and 
proceeded on horseback across the coun- 
try, in a southern direction, to Lawary, 
which lies pear the foot of Mount Arjuno. 
Thence we proceeded to the ruins of 
Sipgasari, where we saw many wonderful 
Tem^ip8 of. former grandeur,, and some 
Almoat*perfept monuments of Hindu wor- 
ship, 

Cafa Buddfya. 

, >W e slept one night at Malong, which 
is a place pf some note, .being the capital 
of the district of the same . name. Near 

thif place, thg remains o f the fortress 

. * in. Jrao^ new* a P 

Of «* rliionof thewght,” 


of CAta ! BuddKfi krh* still perccptHdel Xt 
IS Sfc-'ttie fconfltifenCrof 

rfvertj Whidl hre jbinMlby* dHcty 
two’ hundred fbetwlde ttb<t 'fifty deep* 
khMrt tt rhite afoov^e their natural Junction*. 

Tills place is remarkable on account of 
Its hbviwg afforded the last refuge to Hin- 
duism ih Java. It was here that the 
fugitives took shelter, after the destruction 
of the Mojaphit Empire j and here they 
sustained adesperatc siege of nine months, 
against the united forces of the Mahome- 
dans, who at length obtained possession 
of the place by treachery. 

On the 9th we visited some Hindu 
temples at Kcdul and Jagu ; at both of 
which places we had reason to admire 
the works of former ages, which exhi- 
bit a proficiency in the arts now no 
where to bo found. 

Tunga Mountains . 

On the I Oth we bent our course to- 
wards the Tunga Mountains, and conti- 
nued ascending the whole day. As we 
mounted, we perceived, almost at every 
step, a change in the climate and in the 
vegetatiou. The tops of the hills were 
covered with fir-trees. Raspberries were 
growing wild in the greatest abundance ; 
the hedges blooming with roses j and 
the grass spangled with daisies, priiri- 
poses and violets, and scented with a 
thousand aromatic herbs. 

These mountains are inhabited by (lib 
most interesting race of people noWip 
Java. They are the genuine remKihs of 
the ancient stock of unconverted Java- 
nese, and retain to this day many of (lib 
customs and perform many ofr the reli- 
gious rites of their Hindu forefattibW. 
IVlaborucdan influence, however, has' itijtiffe 
considerable strides towards tnC bfilite- 
ration of these distinguishing featured ' 

Some manuscripts, in the Javanese Cha- 
racter, were procured, which promise h 
more particular account of the peculiar 
tenets and customs of this interesting 
race. 

Volcano of Bftmo. 

On the morning of the 11th df Juiic^ 
we proceeded to visit the celebrated voN 
cano of Bromo, which ha» lately been ih 
violent eruption. 

After crossing the Sandy Sea, Which 
surrounds the volcano to a tfistahce.of 
tliree or four miles in all directions, wt 
reached the foot of the mountain, Which 
rises about § thousand feet above v 
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m- , Th« fOpjft.flf, tfw «- 
wap, .awUfce fpfltW*- »P 
^secure, that we.wepe fo p»U 

0HflSelvw f up„hy a,wpewa#,^ ft¥v/Q. 
OiiK^lnftiw.aflwjpU,,^^ imBQWbte 
to rdescriiMjithe sensations x)i awfg^Ufto- 
wahment we experienced;. Wc could on- 
ly compare the scene that presented 
to our view, with. Milton’# celebrated 
description, of the infernal regions. The 
crater was upward of a thousand yards 
wide, and apparently twice as deep. It 
sent forth an immense volume of black 
sulphureous smoke, which almost suffo* 


^ef some of , the party who ipc^utj^y 
themselves to it# effects. \ ( Cty$L- 
JW<4 .W°w grumbling#, from bepea% 
V4$e<l a » fodiscribable horror tq thq speiie. 

From this place we proceeded to JBysop- 
kie, ^h,erc we embarked in a oruizer for 
Baujcrwangie, but were driven by pop* 
M'ary winds and currents iqto Balibalec- 
Ung, a port on the western coast of tlic 
island of Bali. 

(To be continued .*) 

* It is proper, perhaps, to observe, that our 
continuation of this valuable article will depend 
upon the arrival of the remainder of the MS. horn 
Java.— .Edit. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN FIELD-ARTILLERY IN 
INDIA. 


Artillery has of late years undergone 
an astonishing degree of improvement ; 
but, while the science is cultivating with 
success, the practical part seems labour- 
ing under numerous inconsistencies. 

Unless artillery be so organized as to 
perform the most rapid and unexpected 
movements with the greatest precision 
and effect, it can be of no great utility in 
the field. It is this that inay be termed 
its very soul j it is this that renders its 
attacks irresistible, and its designs sure. 
Without this, it is an incumbrance to a 
moving army, calculated to create dis- 
order ; and it excites those expectations 
which generally terminate in disappoint- 
ment or disgust. Thus, artillery, which 
should be esteemed one of the princi- 
pal members of a well-appointed military 
body, composed of men, the flower of the 
army, and chosen for the purpose, be - 
comes a clog to its functions. To obvi- 
ate in some measure these effects, by 
-dosejy examining the causes, is the object 
of this essay. 

Artillery is ^pusidered under two dis- 
tinct heads, the one foot, and the other 
horse. 1 beg leave, therefore, to remark 
hem, that my design is to be particular 
with regard to the former, (as being the 
^mediate subject of this paper), and to 
tom tig*# at large its estabtyshpd disci- 
pline $ the latter I shall touch on but 
s^h^b^t^ss open to pbje^ions and 

Hrwv.- , „ ' ’ ! 


The services of the foot-artillery are 
often called for in the field, when, froto 
its very internal discipline, combined With 
other causes which 1 shall hereafter men- 
tion, it is in a very great measure unable 
to perform them with that promptness, 
celerity and skill, that is so sanguinely ex- 
pected from the line. Foot-artillery fife 
often called on to perform rapid manoeu- 
vres, and expected to execute them with 
the same facility as if they were flying- 
artillery. No allowances are made ; and 
any plea, arising from actual inability, Is 
immediately interpreted into want Of 
skill, &c. 

Let us trace a crevice in the wall, and 
I think we shall discover that it springs 
from the foundation : if this be bad, the 
superstructure totters. It is in vain we 
attempt to hide its weakness, by any su- 
perficial application. We must, in fact, 
commence anew, from the very basis, 
before we can proceed with safety j or 
erect a building that shall stand the teat 
of time and experience. One great art 
of war, consists ip meeting an enemy on 
his own terms. If his artillery is numb* 
rous, we deem it necessary to iitCrcaae 
our own \ and the same rule is appjjctfofo 
in all departments of the army. Hence 
the origin of our riflemen and grenaditsrs, 
light and he^vy horse, &c. #c. ; for the 
policy of contending with an enemy ns 
much after his own way as possible, is 
(amidst scientific bejligerems) ?o wim- 
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Bally acknowledged that ft I* Adopted 
without hesitation. 

As late experience has proved the 
utility of introducing in the satfae bata- 
lion of infantry, light and grenadier com- 
panies, it is difficult to imagine any suf- 
ficient reason, why a batalion of artil- 
lery should consist of foot artillery alone; 
or why an intermediate arm, betwixt 
that of horse and foot artillery should not 
be introduced ? The former mostly co- 
operates with cavalry, or independently ; 
the latter is so unwieldy, that it seems 
only calculated for the duties of batteries, 
and not at all suited to act with infantry 
in the field. It is my humble opinion, 
then, that artillery in general, might, 
with infinite success, be divided into three 
classes, to be severally termed “ the 
horse,” “ the light," and “ the heavy.” 
The design of the first I have already 
pointed out — the second should attend 
every evolution of the line with equal 
celerity, and in fact become a part of it, 
liable to be detached with any of its com- 
panies. The heavy should be particularly 
appropriated to heavy ordnance and the 
duties of the batteries.* 

Horse-artillery is but ill suited to act 
with infantry ; and our present system of 
foot-artillery is so slow in its movements, 
so extremely heavy iu its carriages, and 
drawn by oxen instead of horses, that on 
active service it becomes a clog, and ma- 
terially obstructs the manoeuvres of infan- 
try. The difference of horse and light 
artillery is this : the latter should accom- 
pany the line, advance and retire with it, 
&c. the gun to be drawn by horses, but 
all the gunners are to be on foot ; its 
grand object or design being to support 
the infantry, when they cannot, with 
effect, act themselves on the offensive or 
defensive ; and to be fully able to accom- 
pariy them, on any service of dispatch or 
moment — which, under its existing sys- 
tem, it is totally unable to do.f And as 

* By a disposition of this kind, I do not mean 
that the artillery should be three distinct bodies. 
The general principles must be common, but the 
uses they are applied to differ— requiring only ad- 
ditional agility, and x longer practice at the 
drill, &c.-A. 

t It may be said that our horse-artillery can do 
all this— I reply, if so, its functions are most ma- 
terially misapplied, and 1 doubt whether any ex- 
amples can be produced in support of such an 
arrangement. The principal object of this artil. 
lery Is tq eoV«r*he flanks of the line-to accom. 
pwy tfieovphuioni nf walry-to take up post*-* 
to act In fact in most cases independently .-A. 


tinsels WrAdOlftg, is worth 
doing##/; ouraHtltery,! iftragtofd; would 
materially benefit the service, by being 
drawn by horses, instead 1 of Trollocks* 
Thera is a certain degree of ridicule that 
attends the bare idea of the latter, whfdl 
reduces the att of gunnery, and its Utility, 
greatly, in the minds of military men, 
who do not take into consideration the 
obstacles that are physically impossible 
to surmount. Though it may be said, 
artillery drawn by oxen will keep up 
with the common rate of marching ; yet 
surely, somewhat more is expected, when 
in the field, than this ! The gunners for 
light-artillery should be picked men, 
chosen for the purpose, drilled into 
activity and running, and armed with 
a small sword and pistol. As they 
have only to keep up with the infantry, 
there can be no difficulty in this. 

The next point is of the greatest im- 
portance. I mean the weight of the gun- 
carriage and limber. From an attentive 
survey, I am thoroughly convinced, that 
one-tbird at least of iron and wood-work 
might, without the least danger, be taken 
off our Bengal and Europe gun 6-pr. car- 
riages. Upon an average, our 6-pr. car- 
riages would answer very well with a 
12-pr. gun: such is the unnecessary 
strength and clumsiness of the present 
construction ! Wc have reduced the 
weight of metal in the gun, and increas- 
ed the dimensions of the wood in the caiv 
riage ! I certainly think our field-car- 
riages and limbers are loaded with an,uu- 
neccssary and superfluous quantity of 
wood and iron, which might be taken oft 
with every advantage, and without t}$ 
smallest danger whatever. 

A model might be made which would 
prove the truth of this remark. It would 
exceed the limits of this paper to particu- 
larize the alterations aud additions that 
would be necessary. Should a descrip- 
tion be demanded, I shall be happy ,to 
lay before the public my feeble sugges- 
tions.* * 

Much might be said with regard to our 
ammunition-tumbrils, and the preference 

* In a fewworda, the alterations, Ac. that I 
would venture to make are principally these t 
a general adoption of the single-shaft instead of 
cheeks> cheeks of strong wrought Iron, in He* 
of wooden ones ) the wheels of the gun-carriages 
somewhat higher) a wedge graduated, instead of 
the screw for elevating) and which would, at « 
glance, show the angle of elevation, withont Hr* 
sorting to the quadrant, ice. ice,— A. 
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givento a four-wheeled carpi ago^ane of 
two*, Bat wevtroiapt <*&■< eonpeiv* the 
antiquity of a system as tbe» beat, proof 
of4te!fofollibiHty,and feel lest^dispoBed 
to iadopt . improvements that carry with 
them in novation, or an air, of originality. 
This, however, i& far from being the case 
iathe present inquiry ; my investigations 
are drawn from existing sources, which 
local inquiry has enabled me ia some 
measure to confide in. 

With regard to that material consider- 
ation, expense, if we take a critical re- 
view of this subject, l think the trifling 
Increase that must follow, in substituting 
horses in lieu of oxen, would be amply 
counterbalanced by the several import- 
ant and essential benefits to the service 
at large that would arise from the change. 
Artillery has wonderfully altered in Eu- 
rope the art of war ; it has itself arrived 
to such a pitch of excellence as to be now 
justly considered one of the most essen- 
tial members of a well-appointed military 
body; and it has achieved this distinction 
by its boldness, and the surprizing rapidity 
of its movements. 

France has been principally indebted for 
her great and numerous successes to her 
flying-artillery,* The vast and ponderous 
trains of Austrian artillery, though in a 
high state of discipline, were unable to 
contend with the desultory warfare of 
their hold and enterprising enemy. Per- 
haps too strict adherence to the minutiae 
of regular tacticts rendered the artillery 
of Austria less prepared to act indepen- 
dently, and to avail Itself of opportuni- 
ties which required something out of the 
diual established rules of parade preci- 
sion ; beside being encumbered with 
trains far too extensive and weighty, 
aud which it required au army of itself to 
move. 

Artillery, now, generally commences 
tfie actiou — the infantry supports and 
follows up its efforts into a general con- 
flict, and the cavalry compleats the de- 
feat. 


* Witne«« the end of the campaign of 1794, in 
Bdgium—the affair of Waterloo, and of Caitig- 
lion*~the battle of Ettlingen and of Newvied, 
and aeverat others; where the services of the 
lying-artillery hare been prominently conspicu- 
oas. The flying-artillery of England, certainly, 
are equal to any in the world ; and recent prooft 
haw shown that this reffllfk it jwt, and ftjt 

vain boasting*^, .. ■' ^ ^ ■ 


I '.Ughi-aitillery, organized after tb# 
manner I have ventured to Bcggefft; 

9*> such occasions, act no insignificant 
part but, framed as thus arm now is,* it if 
thrown into the rear ; and, when, called 
upon , to act, it is when it can avail littip 
or nothing, and at a time when half the 
battle is over. Artillery, I say, 2 of t hin 
description, might be used on every mo- 
mentous occasion, without any. ’delays 
that concerns the evolutions of the dine, 
which it is solely bent to aid, • cover, 
support, &c. In a word, l consider 
its duties quite foreign to the horso^ar- 
tillery. •< 2 * 1 , * 

The number of horses to light-artiV- 
lory, might be reduced to about onc-thifd 
of that of horse, i. e. four instead of six ; 
and, of all things, light, yet strong gun- 
carriages, consisting of 6-prs. and 5§ inch 
howitzers. As I have already mentioned, 
the sole design of this artillery is to at- 
tend every manoeuvre of the line alone. 
The fusee has often proved an incum- 
brance to foot-artillery, and, with due 
deference, I conceive a small-sword and 
pistol, properly adjusted, would he for 
preferable. Among numerous reasons, 
there is this particular one, viz. a gunner 
should look to no personal defence hut 
what the gun he skilfully serves will 
afford him. Any attempt to use his 
fusee at once disables him. 

The less ammunition an artillery-man 
carries about his person, beyond what the 
gun actually requires, the greater will he 
his confidence and spirit in working it. 
To he perfectly master of the artillery- 
drill will amply occupy the gunner’s time 
and attention, without resorting to the 
manual exercise. The latter is much too 
subservient to the former, and engages 
too much of his attention, diverting him 
from that particular avocation which 
should singly occupy it. 

Late experience has proved to pie the 
great advantages that carriages of four* 
wheels have over those of two ; the for- 
mer being able to cross over deep pas&W* 
steep ascents and descents, which it 
would be totally impossible to accomplish 
with our tumbrils that have quly two. 
The waggons, called wvrsls, are admira- 
bly suited for the conveyances ammuni- 



presemd from being deteriorated, ami 
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the goniKrS, seated on it, Ore promptly 
and eommodfcualy conveyed where they 
may be required. It is this kind of tum- 
bril that would be peculiarly advantage- 
ous, «ul well suited to lights artillery, 
and 1 equally so to the horse. That in 
present use is only suited tor due smooth 
ioad« : a small water-course or rut will 
4etaiA it, and a small ravine will upset 
it. To attempt a descent with it is out 
of the question. 

It strikes me, that wurst-waggons 
Would admit of some beneficial alterati- 
ons, that might reduce a good deal of 
their present weight ; and a mode at- 
tempted, by which the ammuhitdon should 


be tented chit on the fiU off 
of tbe top or lids. To he partidulir ’ipoAW 
take up too tfuteh time ItotteJ < l oaly 
hazard tbe suggestion', wjjthou* attempt 
ing a further elucidation, which 1 might 
strike the reader as a mere vagary, unless 1 
could produce sound reason and arguthept 
to second my ideas, and which can not ho 
done, without taking up more space than 
will be allowed me. 

I have inadvertently extended my re- 
marks beyond wUat I originally purposed. 
That they may lead t0 better inquiries 
and a closer discussion, is what I chiefly 
hope for. Miles. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAHAEATTAS. 


The original Maharatta state compre- 
hended a country of great natural strength, 
interspersed with mountains, defiles, and 
fortresses, aud well calculated for tbe 
maintenance of defensive warfare; but 
that the people were not of the military 
caste is proved by the names of their then 
principal tribes — the Koonbce, the Dun- 
gar, and the Goalali ; or, the farmer, shep- 
hord, and cowherd— all rural occupations. 
The exterior, also, of the Rajpoots and 
Maharattas marks a different origin. The 
first is remarkable for the grace and dig- 
nity of his person ; the latter, on the 
contrary, is of diminutive Bize, in general 
badly made, and of a mean rapacious dis- 
position. The MaharattaBrahmins, also, 
differ in their customs from their neigh- 
bours, with whom they will neither as- 
sociate nor intermarry. 

It certainly appears extraordinary, that 
a nation so numerous as the Maharattas 
should have remained almost wholly un- 
noticed in Indian history, for so long a 
period as from the first Mahoraraedan 
corttjuest until the reign of Aurengzebe ; 
but it probably originated from the mdif- 
fefetice bf all Mahothmedan authors (ex- 
cept Abul Fazel) to every thing connected 
either* With the Hindoos or their religion. 
One respectable author (Major Wilfbrd) 
seems Inclined t6 consider them as fo- 
reigners,- who migrated into Iudia from 
western parts of Benia* about l,flto 
f&drU&go, Which; Were the fact sulleksS- 
ly established, is an era long prior to the 


Mahominedan incursions. Nursingh, a 
prince of the Maharattas, in A. B. 1391, 
is mentioned by Ferishta ; but it is pro- 
bable that prior to the time of Sevajee, 
the Maharatta country, like the other 
parts of the Deccan, was divided into 
little principalities and chiefships ; many 
of which were dependant on the neigh- 
bouring Mahommedan princes, but never 
completely brought under subjuctiou. 

Sevajee, the first Maharatta comman- 
der who combined the efforts of these 
discordant chiefs and tribes, was born in 
A.D. 4626, and died iu 1680. His ge- 
nealogy being obscure, his adherents were 
at liberty to invent the most illustrious j 
and, accordingly, traced his origin from 
the Ranahsof Qdeypoor, (the purest of 
the Khetri caste,) who claim a descend 
equally fabulous, from Nouskirwqn the 
Just. The conquests of Sevajee wore 
extended by his son, Saipbajee, who un- 
fortunately, in 1689, fell into the hauds of 
Aurengzebe, and was put to deagh, He - 
was succeeded by his son, Sahw Raj.% 
whose successes far exceeded tbpse of hi 8 . 
father or grandfather ,He reignpd.pp- 
wards of 50 years ; and, at his death, j$n 
1740, the Maharatta empire had reached 
its aeaitb. This race, whose name and 
existence we ran with difficulty trace, for 
the shart period pf a century, Jiad 
either subdued or laid under confrib###* 
the whole of the Deccan and south 

India. Their danyoio#** WjJ 

westward, were hounded .by the Jflfe 





sfcetcM, timlh and #0^ ftR*,.,*** 

t^Capo,Oom«rin. < ' ' , v , n 

,'Saheo Rttfah was succeed by W 1 } son,. 
Him, Rhjah; ;a weak prince, who was 
confined 'to the fortress of S&Urah by the 
mo chief officers of state, the Peshwa 
and Bukshee (paymaster), Bajee Row^ and 
Ragojee. The former (a Concany Brah- 
min) assumed the western Maharatta 
empire, fixing his capital at Poonah ; 
while the latter ruled the eastern,, and 
made Nagpoor, in the province of Gund- 
wana, the seat of his government. 

The usurpation of these chiefs occa- 
sioned that of others, and the state be- 
gan to break from the united shape it had 
liithcrto possessed, into a confederacy of 
chiefs ; who, however, for a period, re- 
spected each other's rights, and acted 
under the leading influence and able direc- 
tion of Bajec Row. They not only carried 
their successful ravages to the banks of 
the Indus, and through the rich pro- 
vinces of Bengal, but wrested from the 
Portuguese the important Fort of Bas- 
sem, and the Island of Salsette. 

Bajec Row died in 1759, awdlefttbe 
office of PeShwa, which was now consi- 
dered as hereditary, to his son, Bnllajee. 
About this time a formidable rival to the 
Mah&rattas appeared, In the famous Ah- 
med Shah Abdalli, ofGabul; and, on the 
7th of January, 1761, Was fought the 
memorable battle of Paniput, when the 
Maharattas experienced one of the most 
sanguinary defeats recorded in history. 
This" checked the enterprising spirit of 
the’Maharattas ; nmi, for more than ten 
years, none of 'their armies committed 
ahy depredations of Consequence, to the 
north Of the ’NerbmWah. 

Ballaj& RoW died soon after the battle 
of Paniput, and was succeeded by Wa 
son, Madhoo Row, who died in I77& ; 
and was Succeeded by hte son, Nurrain 
ROW, who Was murdered the following 
year by his tmde, Ragobah ; who, fcow- 
eter, failed in Ms object, as the posthu- 
mous sohof Nattain RoW was pmelahned 
Peabwa, by a combination of twelve 
dhifcfehlps, styled Bafa Bye. At the head of 
ttrfcsc W*s Balkjoe Pundit, commonly 
called Nan ah Tarnavetfe, who became 
BbWtm, or prime minister, to the intent 
pim. 

' Ragobah <# 6 Rdtbd and galnfid Che sapu 

P&ft dr We Bombay ^rertBuew, mu 

hr-,' 


H^cb he concluded a treaty higjriy advan- 
tageous to the Company ; but their en- 
deavours ,u> support his claim were , inef- 
fectual, The atrocity of Ragobah’s crime 
had, brought general obloquy oa him 
among a people, with wlmra assassination 
is upfrequent j and his calling in foreign 
^d had, the effect of producing a junction 
against him of the whole Maharatta em- 
pire. By the interference of the Bengal 
government, a treaty was ooncluded j but* 
in 1777, the Bombay government again 
espoused the cause of Ragobah ; and a 
war ensued, which was terminated in a 
short time by a disgraceful convenfiofyty 
which Ragobah was abandoned. A general 
war afterwards ensued between the Eng- 
lish and Maharattas, in which the latter 
acted on the defensive ; but it was judged 
expedient to make a peace, on acoountof 
the Carnatic invasion by Hyder, and it 
was concluded, by Mr. Anderson, in 
1762. By its conditions every conquest 
was restored, except the island of Sal- 
set te. 

At this period there were a.great many 
petty independent states, which extended 
along the western frontiers of the Com- 
pany's dominions, and formed & harrier 
towards the Maharatta territories. In 
1764, the Maharattas commenced their 
operations against these states 4 and, jn 
the course of six or seven years, the 
Whole were completely subdued, and an- 
nexed or rendered tributary to the Maha- 
ratta empire, which, by these encroach* 
meats, came in contact with the British 
dominions. In 1765-6, tlie Poonah Wa- 
Uaratus, in conjunction with theNiwun, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with 
Tippoa, find were obliged to purchase 
peace with the cession of. some, valuable 
provinces — all of which they recovered, 
by their aHiance with the British, in 
1790. 

M&dhU Row, the young Peshwa, died, , 
suddenly the 27th of October, 1 7^6,, aq4 
the government was rent by the internal 
dissensions which followed this event-r- 
Bajea Row and Chiron^ee, the surviving 
sons of Ragobah, being alternafdy im^fid 
to the throne by the contending ftttfou*. 
At this time the Peshwa's authority ex- 
tended no further thhn thntbr^K^cff4be 
Mahwitta state 

the.aEkmsijmP 11 ' 
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quests. The eldest brother, Bajee Row, 
after experiencing many vicissitudes, was 
at last fixed on the throne by the power- 
fill assistance of Dowlet Row Sindia, 
Who permitted him to enjoy nothing of 
the sovereignty but the name. 

On the 25th of October, 1802, the 
army of Dowlet Row Sindia, combined 
with that of the Peshwa, was totally de- 
feated, near Poonah, by Jeswunt Row 
Holcar; and, on the same day, he fled 
towards Severndroog, in the Concan, 
where he embarked for Bassein, which 
he reached on the 1st of December. On 
the 31st of that month a treaty of perpe- 
tual friendship and alliance was concluded 
between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment ; by the conditions of which, 
the. friends and enemies of the one were 
to be considered in the same relation to 
the other. The Peshwa agreed to receive 
into .his dominions a subsidiary force of 
6000 infantry, with their usual propor- 
tion of field pieces and European artil- 
lerymen attached — for the payment of 
Which he assigned districts in the southern 
quarter of his country. In 1803, an ad- 
dition of one regiment of native cavalry 
was made to this force, and the above 
districts exchanged for the province of 
Bundelcund This treaty annihilated the 
Maharattas as a federal empire, and, in 
its stead, established the relatively inde- 
pendent states of the Peshwa, the Rajah 
of Nagpoor, Sindia, Holcar, and the Gui-r 
cowar. In the beginning of May, 1803, 
the Peshwa, Bajee Row, was reinstated at 
Poonah, by General Wellesley, and has 
since remained firmly attached to the 
British government, which assisted him 
to settle all his difference with the nu- 
merous chiefs subordinate to the Poonah 
government. 

The Maharatta constitution, from the 
commencement, has always been more 
aristocratic . than despotic, and the local 
arrangements of their empire peculiar — 
the territory of the different hostile chiefs 
being blended or interspersed with each 
other. Great part of the Peshwa's do- 
minions extends along the west coast of 
India ; yet, until the treaty of Bassein, 
he possessed territory to , the north of 
Delhi, and now holds a district within a 
few miles of Surat. It is no .uncommon 
thing for a district, or even a single town, 
to belong to two or three chiefs $ and, 


until' lately, some were the joint property 
of the Peshwa and the Nieam. • 1 
. The Peshwa, although the acknow- 
ledged head of the Maharatta empire, 
holds very little territory of his own. lii 
1804 his territory and revenue were esti- 


mated as follows : viz. 

In Giyrat. 

Ahmood , 200,000 

Jumboseir 500,000 

Dubboi 125,000 

Concan 900,000 

Severndroog 200,000 

Above the Ghaut$> N. II 7 . of Poonah. 

Junnere 1,000,000 

Singumnere 1,000,000 

Ahmednuggur 400,000 

Added by Treaty of Seringa pat am. 

Savanore . 872,838 

Bancapoor 751,278 

Darwar 415,608 

Part of Bundelcund 800,000 


Rupees.. 7,164,724 


All this revenue is not realized, as a 
considerable part is absorbed in the ex- 
penses of collection; but, on the other 
hand, the security afforded by the pre- 
sence of a British subsidiary force pre- 
cludes the necessity of his retaining a 
large array for defensive purposes. The 
Peshwa’s jurisdiction nominally compre- 
hends a vast extent of territory, as the 
Guicowar is still considered as his feu- 
datory. At the court of Poonah all the 
high offices are hereditary. The Dcwan 
(prime minister), the Furnaveze (chan- 
cellor), the Chitnaveze ,(a civil officer), 
and even the commander-in-chief, or 
bearer of the Jerryput, (the national 
standard), are all situations held by de- 
scent. 

It is one peculiar feature in the Mabar 
ratta constitution, that the government 
always considers itself in a state of war# 
which formerly was a principal source of 
revenue. On the day of the festival 
called the Dussera, or Ilurga Poojah, to- 
wards the end of September, at th^ break* 
ing up of the rains, the Maharaftas used 
to prepare for their plundering excur- 
sions. On this occasion they wash thq}f 
horses, sacrificing to each a sheep, wtywe 
blood is sprinkled with some ceremony# 
and the flesh eaten with none. In 1797# 
Dowlet Row Sindia was supposed tohavp 
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fljwpht? red 12,000 sheep : tlie Brahmin 
chiefs give jheir servants money for this 
purpose. ,TIie Maharatta soldiers eat al- 
,ro 09 t«vu*y thing indiscriminately, except 
lieef.and tame swiuc ; they will eat Mriltl 
bogs., . The Maharatta country abounds 
with hordes, aiul there are some of a 
very fine breed, called the Ueemarteddy, 
.(jcaised near the Beemah River) ; but the 
common Maharatta hoi sc, used in war, 
.is a lean, ill-looking animal, with large 
bones, and commonly about 14 or 14* 
.bauds high. The only weapou used by 
the horsemen is a sabre; in the use of 
which, and management of their horses, 
they are extiemely dexterous. For de- 
duce they w ear a quilted jacket of cotton 
cloth, which comes half way down their 
thighs. The number of genuine Maha- 
rattas in the conquered proi hires, remote 
from the seat of government, did not use 
to bear a much greater proportion to the 
natives of these countries than the Bri- 
tish in India at present do. The territo- 
ries which they possessed in Upper Hin- 
dostan were, for many years, only secured 
to their authority by the introduction of 
European officers into their armies, who 
opposed a system of discipline to the ir- 
regular valour of the Rajpoots and native 
Maliommcdaiis. 

In the different governments of the 
native powers, as in most despotic ones, 
the priuce, unless he possesses great ta- 
lents, becomes a mere cipher, the prime 
minister engrossing all the authority. To 
this ride the Maharatta states are not an 
exception, and this important office is 
uniformly bestowed on the person who 
can furnish the largest sum of money for 
soihe particular exigence ; consequently 
etrery subaltern situation is disposed of to 
the highest bidder ; aud to the most dig- 
nified chief in the Maharatta empire a 
Uribe' may be offered, not only without 
offence, but with a positive certainty of 
Success. 

Among this people the gradual progress 
of' refinement is discernible, from the wild 
predatory Maharatta, almost semi-bar- 
barous, to the polished aud insidiousBrah- 
htfn, .whose specious politeness and asto- 
nishing Command of temper leave all 
tftfopean hypocrisy in the shade. This 
$traor<Jlnary urbanity qualifies hipi, in 

i f° r ^ 1 public business- 
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wUla government are almost without pro- 
perty ; few having an opportunity of 
acquiring wealth, except the powerful 
Brahmins, wlio are the principal func- 
tionaries under the state. Their avuricc 
is insatiable; and, if ever the madness 
of accumulation was accompanied by the 
highest degree of folly, it is liere exem- 
plified : for, although the Brahmin be 
permitted to go on for years in the prac- 
tice of extortion, his wealth at last at- 
tracts the attention of the prince, when 
he is obliged to disgorge, and is perhaps 
confined in a fortress for life. If he hap- 
pens to die in office, his property ifi gene- 
, rally sequestrated . This mode of raising 
money forms a considerable part of the 
contingent revenue, and is known by tlic 
name of goona-geeree, or crime-petialty. 
Among the Maharatta chiefs, merchants 
and commerce meet with protection and 
encouragement; and, among Hindoos ge- 
nerally, even in the most rapacious go- 
vernments, this class of people are less 
molested than might have been expected. 

In the ancient fables of the Hindoos, 
the tei m Maharashtra occurs, as the name 
of a geographical division of the Deccan, 
referring principally to the north-west 
quarter. The best modern accounts lead 
us to suppose, that the original country 
of the Maharattas included Khandcsb, 
Baglana, and part of Berar, extending 
towards the north-west, as far as Gujrat 
and the Nerbuddah River, where the 
Grassias and Bhcels commence, there 
being few genuine Maharattas seen fur- 
ther north. To the north-west they pos- 
sessed Hie narrow but strong tract of 
country which borders on the Concan, 
and stretches parallel with the sea from 
near Surat to Canara. The Maharatta 
language is now more widely spread ; but 
it is not yet become the vernacular dia- 
lect of provinces situated far beyond the 
ancient boundaries of their country. From 
Beedcr it is spread over the whole coun- 
try to the north-westward of Canara, 
and of a line which, passing considerably 
to the eastward of Dovvletabad, takes an 
irregular sweep, until it touches the Tup- 
lee River, and follows the course of that 
river to the western sea ; on which bor- 
der, Sedasheogur, in North Canary forint 
the northern limit. In the Arqvl, or 
Taniul language^ the iMalrjrattW r »re 
named Aray. *’ 
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CALCUTTA PILOTAGE, &c\ 

Lacam’s Channell. — In August, 1801 , 
the Charlton regular Indiaman, com- 
manded by Captain Curnberlege, drawing 
twenty-two feet water, was navigated 
from sea without a pilot, up Lacam’s 
channel, which contains some of the 
finest harbours in the world. 

This channel is separated from the 
eastern channel, now in use, only by 
Saugur Sand, the broadest part of which 
does not exceed four miles. The tides 
arc regular, and run gently, and the 
channel is free from eddies. Two-thirds 
of the course presents a singular and 
pleasing appearance, the water being as 
clear as that of the Pacific Ocean. Any 
ship may take in her lading within the 
channel from bhun, it being perfectly 
smooth in the worst weather. It is la- 
mentable to observe, that the able, indus- 
trious, and deserving projector of New 
Harbour, unsuccessfully struggled during 
the best period of his life, to establish 
the truth of the important advantages to 
be derived from his wise and most correct 
suggestions. Faction discredited his en- 
lightened schemes ; and, after a lapse of 
thirty-five years, it has been left for the 
first assistant to the Marine Surveyor- 
General, and to one other of the best and 
most enlightened men of the age, to re- 
cord aconsulitary tribute to his manes, 
by giving to the world a complete confir- 
mation of the truths which his disco- 
veries should have taught to all nations. 
Since the jieriod of Lacam’s survey, a 
Shoal has arisen, and is now covered with 
verdure, which Captain Maxfield has 
named Edmond, stone’s Island. It is si- 
tuated at the south entrance of the chan- 
nel, of considerable extent, and clear of 
jungle ; it is at present inhabited only by 
sea-fowls, which are quite tame, from 
being so long undisturbed. The passage 
throughout the channel may be perfectly 
understood, and safely navigated in the 
(coarse of oue week’s experience, without 
€he assistance of buoys or beacons. A 
■lighthouse ou, the poiut fixed by thecele- 
bmted JLaoam, will be requisite, as it may 


be distinguished at sea, clear of all 
danger. 

Point Palmiras. — An accurate and 
elegant survey of the point, and coast Ad- 
jacent, has been completed by that able 
officer, the Honourable Company’s Ma- 
rine Surveyor-General. It conclusively 
points out a site for a light-house upon 
the island Mypoorra (which projects from 
the point), as also a new station — point 
off the mouth of Kumka river, for the 
pilot vessels during the S. W. monsoon. 
The island of Mypoorra may be approach- 
ed from sea by any ship, within half a 
mile, keeping its bearing to the north- 
ward of west, when there will he found 
six fathoms at low water, clear and good 
holding ground. Approaching from S. E. 
in thick weather, the false and true points 
have often been mistaken for each other, 
which fatal circumstance caused the 
melancholy loss of the ships Varelst 
and Caledonia, belonging to Captain Wat- 
son, in the year 1775-6 : he, with a 
small part of their crews, was saved, to 
lament the want of a light-house, the 
existence of which would have prevented 
his ruin, and preserved the many valuable 
lives which were lost for the want of such 
assistance. It is painful to add, that the 
snows Vizagapatam and Mary were also 
wrecked between the points for want of 
such aid. — Nearly the whole of their 
crews also perished. 

New Anchorage. — What is now cal- 
led the New Anchorage, along the west 
side of Saugur, was fixed upon by that 
respectable master, in the pilot-service, 
Mr. Patrick Sinclair, but it is coeval with, 
and actually laid down on Richie and 
Lacam’s charts. Its advantages are yet 
to be discovered ; its disadvantages are 
obvious to every seaman passing to and 
fro. There is no drift-room in it, and it 
lies along a dead lee-shore during ,S. W. 
gales. The grounding of the ship Wind- 
ham in this place, while under charge of 
the pilot best acquainted with its capa- 
cities and localities^ in the attempt to 
make a board towards the shore, is a 
conclusive proof of its unftitiesfl for lirge 
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ships. It is unquestionably evident, that 
hud she remained at the proper anchor- 
age of Middleton’s Point, such a disaster 
would no# have liappeued. 

Lloyd’s Channell.— The above-nam- 
ed channel bears the name of its disco- 
verer, Mr. Branch-pilot William Lloyd, 
to the skill and discernment of which able 
and deserving officer, the public is in- 
debted for the important advantages na- 
turally resulting from the use of a safe, 
certain, and clear passage below Kedgeree; 
the tides run rapidly and fair through 
the channel, and there is already room 
enough to work a large ship down or up. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that it will 
become very capacious hereafter. Should 
a ship not have tide enough to carry her 
through, she can anchor in any part of it 
with perfect safety. 

ISLAND OF GALAZA. 

To the Editor of the Bombay Gazette. 
Sm,— In your paper of Wednesday last, 


I observed an account of the island of 
Galaza, said to have been communicated by 
the commander of the Brig Hope, to the 
editor of the Ceylon Gazette, and as the, 
position therein given to that island dif- 
fers most materially from that assigned 
to it by Captain Briggs of the Royal Navy, 
which appeared in your paper, under date 
the 12th June, 1811, I deem it proper to 
bring the same to your notice, in 
order to prevent, if possible, an additional 
island from being placed in the charts 
of our South Seas. 

The position assigned to it by Cap- 
tain Brigs, is as follows : — Latitude 
of its south end 10° 31' south. — Longi- 
tude, 56° 48' east from London.— -North 
west end latitude 10° 20 'south.— Longi- 
tude, 5 6 U 45 'east. The commander of 
the brig Hope states it to be in latitude 
20 u 30' min. south, longitude 57 s 55' 
min. east ; differing no less than ten de- 
grees in latitude from the account given 
by Captain Briggs. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

SAN-YU-LOW; 

OR, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS.* 
(Continued from Page 41.) 


Section II, 

Argument. — Neither a harhourer of 
thieves t nor himself a thief , he sudden- 
ly attains to the possession of a large 
hoard, fioth the property and its inha- 
bitants revert to the original master. 
After Yo-cliucn and his son had 
bpughtthe pleasure-ground, the rich man’s 
taste unavoidably proved different from 
that of the former owner ; and he wanted 
to alter it once again. But it was not 
necessary to trauspo.se the beams, or to 
change the pillars ; and make it altoge- 
ther unlike its former appearance. It 
was like a handsome landscape-drawing, 
where the only thing requisite was to add 
a blade of grass, or to take away a tree. 
The appearance did not suite his idea of a 
picture. When he had worked at it for a 

alteration* of , the text have been 
made by a Mend of the Translator,— .Edit, 


time, he found that he had missed his 
original intention of turning iron into 

Id, and, contrary to his expectation, 
was turning gold into iron. 

The persons who came to see it all 
said, “ That this pleasure ground was 
large and unsuitable. That, after all, it 
was not to be compared with those stu- 
dies ; though if they were united, it 
would be well enough. That R was no 
wonder the other retained the small 
part and despised the large one ; or that 
he held it tenaciously and would not sell 
it. That the partition turned out to 
that of one inch of gold to ten cubits Qf 
iron.” 

Yo-chuen and his son, hearing these 
sayings, inadvertently became angry and 
repentant of the bargain. They then 
knew that a man may be ffeh, and yetraot 
comfortable^ ' They applied loniW0rtdf- 

2 I 2 
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©rp* to go over and annoy him* requiring 
that he should insert it in the deeds, pud 
give the whole over to them. Yo-soo- 
cliin, since he had sold the pleasure 
grounds, had employed no workmen, and 
fyad certainly not been extravagant. As 
he owed no private debts, and was .''hoi t 
neither of money nor tood, how should 
he wish to sell his propeity ? lie there- 
fore said to them in answer, “ When this 
habitation was gone, tell me where l 
Should repose myself ? Ilut if the) should 
even cause me to be short of sustenance 
and destitute of clothing, 1 will still hold 
out. How much more, then, at present, 
when my circumstances are impio\ed ? 
Tell them not to trouble themselves any 
more about it.” 

The Brokers came over aud repeated 
this to Yo-ehuen’s son. He could not 
help taking his father to task, and said, 
that “ He had been all his life time stu- 
dying men, but had on this occasion not 
formed a right judgment.” Yo-chueu 
answered, “ That fellow may be violent 
while he is alive, but he cannot be vio- 
lent after he is dead, lie is now rather 
an old man, and without heirs. When 
the breath is out of his body, all his wives, 
mistresses, and scivants, will inevitably 
revert to others. How much more then, 
these few rooms. The whole family, and 
all that they carry with them, will come 
over to us ; there is no fear of their fly- 
ing up to heaven.” The sou, hearing 
this, said, that “ Though his words were 
true, still this man’s duration seemed to 
be without limit ; there was no waiting 
for him ; and the sooner they got the 
whole of the property the better.” — 
From this time hence, they made Yo-soo- 
chinf the chief subject of their thoughts ; 
and if they did not curse him, that he 
might die soon, they at least hoped that 
he might soon become impoverished ; for 
when he had arrived at the period when 
he should be short of sustenance aud des- 
titute of clothing, (they thought) he cer- 
tainly could uot hold out. 

Who could have conceived when that, 
men had such virtuous wishes, heaven 


* “ The middle men,” would be a more literal 
translation of the original u Yuen chung j” but 
it means precisely the same 63 Broker* in 
Ep^jish. 

t, Yu-#OQ*chln fang ts$e sin tow, ** They 
took Ywso-chhy and plated him on the top of 
Quit iwrtlr,^ * 11 •‘ il ' 


would not uncord with them 1 He not only 
did not become impoverished, with all 
their hoping ; but also did not die, in spite 
of all their cursing. On the contrary, he 
hereafter grew stronger as lie became 
older. He was neither troubled with a 
want of clothes, nor did his subsistence 
fail him ; and he had no necessity to sell 
Uis apaiiinenfs. 

Yo-chucn and his son were vexed 
beyond measure, and concerted a plan. 
They wcut over and applied to the brokers, 
insisting that he should i odeum back the 
whole. They said, “ Two families can- 
not live in one garden. Exalted on high, 
in his Dedicated Booms, what part of 
our premises is there on which he cannot 
look down ? Ho can sec into our private 
rooms, while we cannot observe his wo- 
men’s apartments. This unequal sort of 
business will never answer.” 

Yu-soo-ehin hearing these words, knew 
that their wish to he off the bargain was 
feigned, and that the leal truth was,, 
they greedily desired to got the whole. 
He repeated his former wouls, and re- 
turned a sharp and decisive answer.* 

Yu-chueu and his son wa e outrageous ; 
aud it uow only remained for them to 
oppiess him with the Mandarin’s power. 
They wrote a document, announcing, in 
open hall, their wish to undo the bargain ; 
hoping, that by a little bribety, they 
might buy over and manage the Mandarin, 
aud through him get the whole pro- 
perty. 

They little thought, that that officer 
was incorruptible ; that he had formerly 
been a poor scholar, and had been cheated 
and insulted by a person of property. 
He answered, “That is an indigent man; 
how, then, can he redeem it ? Your’s 
is evidently a plot to ruin and devour 
him. You are persons of property, and 
wish to be rich without being virtuous ; 

1 am a magistrate, and wish to be virtu- 
ous without being rich,” Then, in open 
hall, he rebuked them for a while; and 
tearing up tlieir document, turned them 
both out. 

Yu-soo-cbin had a friend, bound to 
him by the first principles of honour. He 
was a man from a distant part of the 
country, and one who possessed great 
wealth. It was his delight to make light 
of riches in performing acts ot 

”«* (ihftn ting, tste tie, ch« ^y ft, * » ( 

nail, clip-iron fftxi wpr.» 
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lence. He happened one day to' cbme 
and converse with Yu-soo-chin. Seeing 
that he had sold his garden and pavilion 
he heaved a deep sigh. When hfc heard 
also, that persons had been plotting 
against him, and that he could not live 
securely even in this little nest, but must 
hereafter give it up entirely, he wanted 
immediately to produce the money and 
redeem it for Yu-soo-chin. 

The latter was a man unequalled for 
his independent spirit. To say nothing 
of his unwillingness to put another to in- 
convenience for some hundreds or thou- 
sands ; if a man offered him but one tale 
or five macc,* without showing he had 
some claim to it, he would refuse to ac- 
cept it. Having heard what his friend 
had to say, he told him, that his warm- 
heartedness was all in vain. He was mis- 
taken in his view of the subject. Of the 
possessions of this world, where was that 
which remained a thousand years without 
being sold ? One might indeed take Care 
of it during life time ; hut there was no 
securing it after death. “ Though now 
(said he) you interest yourself in my 
cause, and advance large sums of money 
to redeem a small portion of it, 1 cannot 
live above a few years; and some of these 
days, when l die without heirs, every 
brick and tile of it must revert to other 
persons. Though now, from a generous 
motive, you arc willing to make light of 
your money, I am afraid that you cannot 
assist me twice. Though now, alas ! you 
may redeem the property for me, wait 
till b little while hence, and you cannot he 
of any service to my ghost.” The friend 
seeing that he assumed this mode of plain 
thinking, was utiwlllingto press him. 

He lodged with him several nights in 
the u Three Dedicated Rooms and 
Afterwards, Avhen he took leave, in order 
to return home, addressed Yo-soo-ehin 
thus, previous to commencing his jour- 
ney, “ At night, while 1 was reposing iu 
the lowest room, I perceived a white rat 
which ran about, aud then suddenly 
darted into the floor. Some wealth is, 
no doubt concealed there. On no account 
sen this house to any one. A little time 
hfcncc you may, perhaps, dig up some 
treiUttYe ; hut I will not say positively.” 
Yh-sbo-6hin, hearing these words, only 

* The European name* for the teang, or Chi- 
ne** c <jf rihref, «rrd -its decimal part, the 
Fltea. 
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gave a sort of a cold laugh, a»d said 
ke Thank ye.” They then separated. 

The old saying says well, that “ No 
wealth even fell by chance to him whose 
destiny was to be poor.” The wealthy 
purchasers of houses arc the only ones 
who dig up hidden treasures. There 
never yet has been seen a person selling 
his property, who ha» found half a vile 
Cash* in his own ground. Yu-soo-chin 
was a knowihg man ; how should he 
have the folly to indulge any such ideas ? 
Hence, when he had heard what his friend 
had to say, he merely gave a sort of cold 
laugh ; and did not begin to rout up the 
bricks and dig the earth. 

Yo-cliuen and his son, since they had 
experienced the Mandarin’s wrath, had 
added shame to resentment. They were 
still more busy with their plots, and 
hoped that Yu-soo-chin would soon die; 
that he would soon become a lonesome 
ghost. They might then enter his house 
with a good face. 

Who could have conceived that when 
the rich man had been right in all his con- 
jectures, there should be only two cir- 
cumstances of life and death, which would 
not acknowledge his controul ! Yu-soo- 
chin not only did not die, but having ar- 
rived at upwards of sixty years, became 
suddenly quite renovated, and had a 
son born to him. 

There immediately came great num- 
bers of congratulatory guests, and assem- 
bled in the “ Three Dedicated Rooms.” 
They all said, that “ Now was the time 
to get back the property.” When Yo- 
chucn amt his son heard of the event, they 
Were very much distwiHaed. They were 
before only afraid of not obtaining a por- 
tion, but now were apprehensive that they 
should lose the whole ; and were anxious 
l>eyend measure. 

After a month had elapsed, there un- 
expectedly came to them several brok- 
ers, saying, that “ Yu-soo-chin/ after 
the birth of his son, had been redttccd to 
poverty by his guests ; they had eaten his 
salt clean, and his vinegar dry.f He had 
now no means of subsistence left, and 
could only think of the house he lived 
in. He had issued the cards for selling 
it, and the bills were alt on the doots. 
They ought not to let slip this opportu- 
* See Note, page 40. 

t Expression in the original. We should wy, 
“ They had coapteiaty •amthkaup.” 
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nhy, but should pounce Upon it US qiiicTt one, c^&ftevitl^ J aiid fexultiftg. Befor4. 
as possible.** ' you hdd fi'soh, ‘'y6h ' 'fowtd 1 not ^bute 

Yo-chuen and his son hearing this, yohr Resentment.' Now that you have 


w'ere mad with joy. Their only appre- 
hension was, that he would remember 
and hate them for the circumstances 
which were passed ; that he would prefer 
selling it to some other person, and 
would not deign to have any dealings 
with them. 

Unexpectedly, however, Yu-soo-cliin's 
way of thinking was altogether different 
from their own. He said, “ The des- 
cendants of the two families of Tang and 
Yu, are very different from those of others. 
His ancestor, Tc-yao, conferred the em- 
pire on my forefather, who had nothing 
to give in recompense. Now, since the 
obligation has descended to his posterity, 
to take this small property, and bestow it 
for nothing, would not be improper ; how 
much more then, when I get a price for 
it. I will not, for the little resentments 
of the present day, obliterate the great 
favours of former times. Tell him not 
to be anxious $ let him fix some small 
price for it, and receive it over alto- 
gether. 

- Yo-chuen, as well as his son, when he 
heard of this, was happy beyond measure. 
He said, “ I always delighted in speaking 
well of my ancestors, and have now re- 
ceived their favourable influence. If it 
had not been for their ancient generosity, 
how would their descendants have ob- 
tained this magnificent residence ? Thus 
it is that men may rejoice in having vir- 
tuous fore-fathers V* He then went 
with the brokers, and settled the bargain. 
He had hitherto delighted in seeking for 
an advantage; but now, since old things 
had been brought forward, lie wished to 
continue the obligations to the last. Yu- 
s06-chin, on the other hand, did not 
higgle about it ; but imitated Yo-chucn’s 
ancestor, who had given up his throne and 
his kingdom ; and accordingly sought 
some thatched cottage, in which he might 
pas$the rest of his days, having parted 
with the whole of the concern. 
j There were a few honest friends who 
could not justify Yu-soo-chin. They said, 
“ When you had your house, where was 
the objection to selling it to some other 
person, that you should wish to dispose 
of to him, \yho envied and plotted 
against you ? He has now succeeded; and 
both father and son will go about to every 


a son, this son might have proved a foun- l ( 
datlon for recovering the whole. Not to‘ 
have insisted upon redeeming back wliat ! 
was in that man's hands, would have 
been enough ; but why also take fhe 
possessions, Which still remained to you, 
and give them over to him ?” 

Yu-soo-chin, having heard what they 
had to Bay, gave a sort of laugh, and then 
said in answer, " Your intentions, Gen- 
tlemen, are very good ; but you regard 
merely what is before your eyes, without 
considering the hereafter. I judge that 
his plans will eventually benefit me. If 
I had wanted to redeem the whole pro- 
perty, I must have waited till my son was 
grown up. When he had arrived at man- 
hood, it might then have been possible to 
get it all back. I, however, am an old 
man, and conceive that I cannot last until 
he is grown up ; and who can tell that 
after my death, my son would not have 
sold it to Yo-chuen ! Having waited till 
the son had parted with it, he would then 
have laughed at, and abused the father. 
It is better that the father should sell the 
property, and then people will compas- 
sionate the son. 

“ But even this would have been but 
a small matter. It is ten thousand to 
one, that I should soon have died ; and 
my son would not have been grown up. 
My wife, being content to strive with 
hunger, would not have parted with the 
property to Yo-chuen. He, seeing that 
the new would not coine into his hands, 
and fearing, also, that the old might bfc 
redeemed, would inevitably have laid 
plots to cut off my heir. Thus, I am 
fearful, that not only the property would 
not have been recovered, but my son also 
would have been sacrificed. This indeed 
might be called a loss ’. By selling It 
cheap to him now, I have merely aft it 
were, deposited it in his hands ; and have 
made him incur a debt which will.be paid 
into the hands of my son. If he does not 
recover it, there are others who will do 
it for him. The old proverb says, “ Tb 
endure injuries is the surepolicy." Hav* 
ing heard him thus far, the 
though they were u little startled, sa m 
that, " He was very insecure l” f < 
Yu-soo-chin suddenly didd a ^ BW ***? 
after having sold the property | and 
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a chi!4^un()^ tlje portion of 
Iiia widow, who possessed $cqtyejly ,^ny 
thing. Their ^ole ^liahpf ,\yas on the 
price , of the house, , wljigh proceed a 
littlp interest, just enough to subsist 
ijpqn.— ■ Tang-yo-cbuen’s possessions be- 
came every day greater. He knew how 
to make money, and his son knew how to 
take care of it. Every thing came in : 
nothing went out. The property which 
he bought was so secure, that it might 
last for a thousand years. Every one ar- 
raigned the wisdom of heaven, saying, 
** The descendants of those persons, who 
were liberal and just, had little or nothing, 
while the progeny of those, who enriched 
their families by unworthy means, were 
able to heap up riches.” The saying, 
however, of the ancients is very true, 
“ That when virtue or vice have arrived 
at their full, they must finally be recom- 
pensed ; the only difference being, whe- 
ther sooner or later.” — These words are 
constantly in men’s mouths, but leave 
very little impression on their hearts. If 
the recompense of vice comes late, it is just 
the same as if it came early ; and doubt- 
lessly his lot who waits for it, is the worst. 

If you wish to understand the subject 
of late and early recompenses, it very 
much resembles the lending out of mo- 
ney, and receiving the interest. If you 
receive it back one day sooner, you re- 
ceive one day’s less interest. If you 
leave it for one year more, you receive 
one year’s additional interest. If you 
look for a rooompense with an anxious 
heart, heaven will not conclude the mat- 
teg with you ; and. it will appear as if 
there were no recompense. Heaven will 
wait till you have lost all expectation, 
and, when you have utterly given up the 
idea, will then suddenly send it. Just as 
a bad debt, of mauy years standing, which, 
when the lender has, entirely forgotten it, 
arrives unexpectedly at his door, with an 
exceedingly large accumulation of interest. 
Hqw much superior in advantage to lend- 
ing out and receiving it back immedi- 
ately ! 

When Yu-soo-cliin’s son had attained to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, he sud- • 
denty acquired a literary title. His name 
waa|Yu-tsze-chin ; hit epithet Ke-woo. He 


speak in the cause of rectitude, and be- 
came a great favourite with the Emperor 
T$uag. 

At length, when his mother became old, 
he requested leave to retire and support 
her. As he was making the best of his 
way home, and was some miles from it, 
he saw a woman not much more than 
twenty, with a paper in her hand, 
kneeling by the way side, and crying out 
aloud, “ I entreat that my lord Yu will 
receive and examine this.” Ke-woo told 
her to come into the boat,* and, taking 
the deed, looked at it. It turned out to 
be in the name of her husband, who 
wanted with his family and effects, to 
come under his protection, and become 
his slaves. Ke-woo said to her, “ By 
your appearance, you seem to be of a good 
family. Why do you wish to throw 
yourselves under my protection? Your 
husband must be devoid of all shame, to 
desire that you, a woman, should thus 
expose yourself, and come to the way 
side, crying out aloud !” 

The womau said, “ I am descended 
from an ancient family ; but iny father- 
in-law, during his life time, was fond oi 
buying lands ; and every acre of land, 
and every house which adjoined to his 
own, he always endeavoured to add to the 
stock. Those people, who parted with 
their property, did not part with it wil- 
lingly ; but every one of them hated him 
in their hearts. Before ray father-in-law 
died, there happened, in the first place, 
to be favourable times, which prevented 
him from breaking In upon his wealth. 
Secondly, he was a person of rank ; an<4 
therefore, if a Mandarin had any thing 
against him, it was only necessary to 
spend a little money, and he could still 
live unmolested. At length the favoura- 
ble times no longer existed ; and, before 
half a year was over, my father-in-law. 
died. My husband was young, and like- 
wise possessed no rank. Those perse- 
cutors of the orphan and . the widow, 
rushed upon him alt in a body, a 
went before the Heen with charges 
against him ; so, that within a year! ‘he 
experienced a great many dififerent amir 
ons ; and the larger hall of his pretty 
was expended. But now there b aadSefcdr 


was created a Hiien, and, being chosen to 
go to Peking, wwtraised to the office of 
He was a man who^ dared < to 
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not yefrgot over. My husband is at pre- 
sent in prl#o», and it is not money which 
will get him out. He, who cun speaji 
in his behalf, must- be a person of emi- 
nence. If such a person concerns lum- 
>aelfjn his cause, ami manages the bush 
Bessue if it were his own, he may then 
be liberated, lie, who, in this place, at 
present answers to this description, can 
only be your lordship ; besides which, 
this business has some relation to you. 
Although it is my husband's cause, it is 
truly the same as if it were your lord- 
ship’s. He therefore wrote this letter, 
and directed me to come before yon, and 
throw ourselves upon your support ;> pre- 
senting to you all our property and our 
persons, and only entreating that your 
lordship will not reject them as worthless, 
but accept of them as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Ke-woo bearing these words, could not 
ovesrejome his surprise. He asked her, 
ii What ean that business be, which you 
have not yet got over, and wliich concerns 
me ? Without doubt, while I have been 
absent from home, my slaves have been 
creating a piece of work, and, in con- 
junction with you and your husband, 
produced this evil. This has led you to 
throw yourselves on my support. Do you 
want me to take in a parcel of strangers, 
to roeognue them as belonging to a fo- 
fumilyofrank, and, by protecting them, to 
incur guilt through an unjust stretch of 
power?” 

The woman said, “ This is by no means 
the case. In the midst of our grounds is 
a tall building, called ‘ The Three De- 
dicated Rooms.’ It was originally your 
lordship's property ; but was sold away. 
We lived ia it for several years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some un- 
known enemy unexpectedly presented an 
anonymous petition, saying, That my 
huubead was one of a nest of robbers ; 
and that the three generations, from the 
fpandfather, to tire grandson, were all 
togites. Thht there were now twenty 
pteoes of treasure deposited under the 
** Three Dedicated Rooms,’ and, that 
when the hoard was taken up, the parti- 
al*™ worth! be understood. The Man- 
dArit haring seen this doahnent, quietly 
wtat some thief-takers forward, to raise 
ujp ther hoard; ‘Contrary to att expecta- 
tion, th'6y srife euough produced, from 
gnder the flooring, twenty pieces of trea- 


sure^ My Ipqbjpid was tjhep ppRrebend- 
ed, and token to ,the ^audjprip’s.Qogrt. 
He was pvautod opt as a harbourgr of 
thieves, and punished severely with tor r 
ture and beating, in order that he mjgfat 
discover his associates, together with, the 
rest of the spoil which they might 
taken. <Ll 

“ My husband endeavoured, with aty 
liis might, to solve this business, but 
could not make it out clear. This money 
not only was not his, but he know not 
from whence it had flown thither. As 
the circumstances 0 / its cowing were not 
plain, it was impossible to unravel the 
cause. Wc might, however, still rejoice 
that ik) one appeared to have lost it. 
The Mandarin committed- my. husband on 
suspicion, and has not yet decided on the 
nature of his crime. My husband daily 
pondered the subject, and considered that 
as this building originally belonged to 
your lordship’s family, it was possible 
that some of your ancestors formerly de- 
posited the treasure in the ground, and 
your father, not knowing of the circum- 
stance, did not take it away. Hence, that 
which ought to have been a profitable 
concern, turned out to be a source of mis- 
fortune. 

“ It is not at present to be discussed, 
whether this be so or not. We ouly 
entreat that your kmlsbip Will plaint it ; 
this money wiUtheitlK\di^msedof, wbeu 
the money is ottce deposed of my hgs- 
band will, in the midst of death, be 
restored' to life. As it will be your lord- 
ship who removes his existent#, all our 
property ought to become yours. How 
much inord, then, this pleasure-ground, 
and these few apartments, whitfb wgre 
constructed by your father vyitli wi/mRe 
pains and labour, livery thing Rs 
owner. These, then, truly ought .-to 
revert to your family. There cannot, /#- 
main tho least dissatisfaction on owpgri- 
We entreat that your lordship will to/t 
reject tltcm;’’ 

Ke-woo, having heard these word*, Wft 8 
filled with suspicion. He then said, in 
swer, “ My family has of old observed 
a maxim, not to receive the offers pfutfc 
common people. As to yoiir 
yourselves upon my uupport, wewdl W 
nothing about that. It to true enough 
that the pleasure-ground apd ihfl efVtr 
mdnts were all of thorns 
sessedjjy my fattily. They, 
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ever, Sold with all the propter forms of 
brokers and deeds, and were not eon* 
jtoetlerttay'by your relations. Thfere- 
forte, if I .want them again, I must take 
the original price and pay it back to you. 
Then, indeed, I may have them ; but 
there is no reason why yon should give 
them back for nothing. As to the trea- 
sure, It has no concern with me whatever ; 
and it will not be proper for me to claim 
it. Do you now go and wait till I have 
had a meeting with the Heen. I will then 
desire him to be careful in examining the 
case, as it is highly necessary to have a 


clear adj udgment. If the charges are not 
true, your husband will of co&ne be re- 
leased from prison ; and doubtlessly will 
not bte put to death unjustly/* 

When the woman had heard these 
words, she rejoiced exceedingly, and hav- 
ing returned him ten thousand thanks, 
took her departure. 

But it is not known from whence 
these misfortunes arose, or whether they 
were afterwards got the better of. There 
remains only one section ; examine it a 
little, and you will learn. 

(To be cowfoded next Month .) 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


(No. 

Propagation of the Scriptures in 
Persia. 

Letter I. — From his Excellency Sir 
Gore Ousely, Bart. Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary from his Britannic Majesty 
to the Court of Persia , addressed to 
the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, Pre- 
sident of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

St. Petersburgh, Sept. 20, 1814. — My 
dear Lord— Finding that I am likely to 
be detained here some six or seven weeks, 
and apprehensive that my letters from 
Persia may not have reached your Lord- 
ship, I conceive it to be my duty to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the 
society of Christians formed for the pur- 
pose of propagating the Sacred Writings, 
that agreeably to the wishes of our poor 
friend, the late Kev. Henry Martyn, I 
presented, in the name of the society 
(as he particularly desired) a copy of his 
translation of the New Testament into 
the Persian language, to his Persian Ma- 
jesty, Fateh AliShah Kajar, having first 
made conditions that his Majesty was to 
peruse the whole, and favour me with 
his opinion of the style, &c. 

Previous to delivering the book to the 
Shah, I employed transcribers to make 
tome copies of it, which 1 distributed to 
H^jee Mahomed Hussein Khan, Prince of 
Ntaru, Mirza Abdul Wahab, and other 
mnl of learning and rank immediately 
ab«ni4to$er son of the king, who, being 
Atitrtc Jbtirn^No. IIL 


III.) 

chiefly converts to the Soofi philosophy, 
would, I felt certain, give it a fair judg- 
ment, and, if called upon by the Shah for 
their opinion, report of it according to 
its intrinsic merits. 

The enclosed translation of a letter 
from his Persian Majesty to me, will 
show your lordship that he thinks the 
complete work a great acquisition, and 
that he approves of the simple style, a- 
dopted by my lamented friend, Martyn, 
and his able coadjutor, Mirza Seyed Ali, 
so appropriate to the just and ready cojfc- 
ception of the sublime morality of the 
Sacred Writings. Should the Society ex- 
press a wish to possess the original letter 
from the Shall, or a copy of it in Persian, 

I shall be most happy to present either 
through your lordship. 

I beg leave to add, that, if a correct 
copy of Mr. Martyn’s translation has 
not yet been presented to the Society, L 
shall have great pleasure in offering one 
that has been copied from, and collated 
with the original left with me by Mr* 
Martyn, on which he had bestowed the 
greatest pains to render it perfect. 

I also promise to devote my leisnr^to 
the correction of the press, in the event 
of your thinking proper to have it printed 
in England, should my Sovereign not 
have immediate occasion for my services 
out of England. I beg you to brieve 
me, my dear lord, your lordship's most 
sincere and faithful bubble servant 

Vol. I. v - . 
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Letter It.— Translation of his Persian. 
Majesty's Letter , referred to in the 
preceding. 

“ In the name of the Almighty God, 
whose glory is most excellent. 

' “ It is our august command, that the 
dignified and excellent, our trusty, faith- 
ful, and loyal well-wisher, Sir Gore Ouse- 
ly, Bart, his Britannic Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador Extiaordinary (after beinglionouied 
and exalted by the expressions of our 
highest regard and consul eiation) should 
know, that the copy of the Gospel, 
which was translated info Persian by the 
earned exertions of the late Kev. Henry 
Marty n, and which has been proven ted to 
us by your Excellency on the part of the 
high, dignified, learned, and enlightened 
society of Christians, united for the pur- 
pose of spreading abroad the Holy Books 
of the Religion of Jesus (upon whom, and 
upon all Prophets, be peace and bless- 
ing*!) has reached us, and has proved 
highly acceptable to our august mind. 

. “ In truth, through the learned and 
unremilted exertions of the Rev. Henry 
Martyn, it has been translated in a style 
most befitting sacred books, that is, in 
an easy and simple diction. Formeily, 
the four Evangelists, Mathew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, were known in Persia ; 
but now the whole of the New Testament 
is completed in a most excellent manner ; 
and this circumstance has been an addi- 
tional source of pleasure to our enlight- 
ened and august mind. Even the Four 
Evangelists, which were known iy this 
country, had never been before explained 
in so clear and luminous a manner. We, 
therefore, have been particularly delighted 
With this copious and complete ti ansla- 
tion. Please the most merciful God, we. 
shall command the Select of Servants 
who are admitted to our presence*, to 
read to us the above-mentioned book 
from the beginning to the end, that we 
may, iu the most minute manner, hear 
and comprehend its contents. 

“ Your Excellency will be pleased to 
rejoice the hearts of the above-mentioned 
dignified, learned, and enlightened so- 

* Note by Sir Gore Ouutly .— I beg leave to re- 
towk, that the word “ Tilawat,” which the 
trtmlator (has rendered “ read,’* is an honour, 
able signification of that act, almost exclusively 
Applied to the perusing or reciting the Koran. 
The making use therefore, of this term or ex- 
prcultM, shows, the degree of respect and estima- 
toft in which the Shah bolds the Nqv Teatary at. 


ciety, with ^aurances of our highestre., 
gard and approbation ; and t# inform 
those excellent individuals, who are so 
virtuously engaged in disseminating and 
making known the true meaning and in- 
tent of the Holy Gospel, and other points 
in sacred books, that they are deservedly 
honoured with our royal favour. Your 
Excellency must consider yourself as 
bound to fulfil this royal request. Given 
in Rebialavil, 1229. 

(Sealed) “ Fateh Ali Shah Kajar» m 

Country* o? NiVal. k ' 

The late campaign in Nipal, and subse- 
quent surrender of the north-west dis- 
tiicts to the British arms, have beep pro- 
ductive of various sketches of parts ©f the 
Nipal territory, and of the peculiar man- 
ners of its inhabitants. The following are 
extracts of letters from a gentleman tra- 
velling with the Company’s political agent 
in the Gurhwal, a tract of country hither- 
to unexplored by Europeans, and will 
not be viewed as altogether uninteresting. 

Camp , Comhar Sein , May 24. — We 
have just returned from bathing in the 
Sutlege. We descended by a curious 
ghaut, nearly three miles in length. It is 
formed by rude and strong steps cut iu 
the rock, winding a little, but in many 
places nearly perpendicular. The diffi- 
culties of ascent and descent may be judged 
of from our trip having occupied five 
hours. The river is about forty yards 
wide, swift and deep, with many rocky 
rapids and falls in its bed. Its water is 
of a dirty white colour, from the sand 
which it bears along. We found people 
collecting gold in its shallows, , and 
bought all they had. We learnt, that near 
its source, in Bootan, are some valuable 
gold-mines, from which small masses of 
pure metal are detached and hurried 
away by the impetuosity of the currept. 
We found the water very cold, from the 
neighbouring snow. 

Theog , May 28. — On the 25th, we 
moved by a south-westerly direction, to 
a place called Phagoo j a petty state, in 
which we saw nothing remarkable, save 
an elegant temple, built on the Chinese 
model, and dedicated to Bhowanee. 
Theog, where we now are, is a small 
lordship of 1,500 rupees a year. Kirtee 
Ranna, the late Goorkha dominapdtf ’ 
the districts, passed to-day, 
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tire army, towards 1 General' Ocliterlony J S 
eaihj), The chief is a poor old man, 
above seventy, much like a worn-out 
mulatto- woman, with Chinese features. 
Yet, dccrepid as he is, he had all the spirit 
of a ncflble soldier. I hare already told 
you, that he had been betrayed to the 
Raja of Bischur. He says, his men fired 
only blank cartridge. One of the Sirdars, 
or Bharadras, with him, is an uncle of 
the gallant Umr Singh. We asked him, 

** if he would return to Napaul with his 
nephew?” “ Why should I go?” he 
replied, “ I have ate the Napaul salt ; I 
have served, and have not fallen.” “ But 
why should you have died, right or wrong, 
when the game was all up ?” “ I was 
a soldier in the Raja’s* service, and should 
have stood to the last. I must never again 
see my country. Such refined sentiments 
of military glory inhabit the bosoms Of 
these half-civilized mountaineers ! 
t PhagQQ, June 2.— We have now moved 
tp anotlier ridge of mountains, but have 
seen nothing worth description. The 
people arc in that mixed state, between 
civilized and savage life, which it is inter- 
esting to see and depict. Some of their 
customs are loathsome to the more 
enlightened European. Let a small trait, 
at present, suffice. It is an universal 
practice for one woman to be the wife 
of three, four, and even five brothers, 
at one and the same time. Nor is this 
unnatural habit followed by such jealousy 
and discord as would seem likely to arise 
from it. The offspring of the fraternity 
is allotted in a regular and satisfactory 
mauner : the first child falling to the old- 
est brother; the secoud to the second, 
and soon. My limited acquaintance with 
the language of the natives, does not en- 
able tnc to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the causes of this strange departure 
from the general usages of the world. 
They plead poverty ; but, then, what be- 
comes of the surplus of females ? or, are 
they naturally fewer in number than the 
males ? and why are they so ? 

Seran, in the lower part of the Snowy 
Range , June 19.— We have moved on but 
a little way since the date of my last letter, 
which was dispatched from Rampoor. 
Rampoor is of course the principal mart 
for both hill, Bootanese, and low-coun- 
try articles j but her traffic is inconsider- 
ablmQath, cotton, sugar, &c. are brought 
fromthtfplidw, and sold to the hill people. 
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These again carry through the passes, by 
the Sutlege and another river (which runs 
by Leo, at a considerable distance above 
this, and goeato China), iron, copper, 
grain, tobacco, and indigo, which they 
exchange with the Bootanese for shawl* 
wool, common wool, tea, and China 
cloths. We have procured some pieces 
of shawl-wool cloth, and other woollen 
cloths manufactured here, as specimens of 
the country fabrics. They are pretty 
good ; but the want of capital, and diffi- 
culties of the road, are unconquerable 
obstacles to the extension of trade. We 
have gained full information respecting 
the different routes to Mantullai Gama, 
a Chinese town, and the tract leading to 
Buddrenath. The roads are described as 
dangerous and difficult, along ledges of 
rock projecting over tremendous depths, 
and yielding a very unsafe and uncertain 
support to the feet of passengers. But, 
from finding that Counts, or Bootan po- 
ncys, are brought, from the hills to this 
place, we suspect the dangers to be ex- 
aggerated. After remaining two days at 
Rampoor, we pushed on by two marches 
to this place, which is about twenty-two 
miles further up the river. The first day 
we ascended right up the precipice above 
Rampoor, by a winding and dangerous 
path ; and, after a fatiguing pull of several 
hours, reached the summit of the hill, 
topped, as usual, by aGoorkha fort. The 
ascent was fully five miles in height. The 
view was noble. The snow was rather 
obscured in clouds ; but on all sides im- 
mense fantastic peaks towered above the 
lower hills. We passed through some of 
the richest beds of strawberries I ever 
saw in garden or on hill. We likewise 
got abundance of fully ripe apricots. 
Next day we pushed on to Serau. This 
was a fatiguing march, for we had first 
to descend nearly as low as the bed of 
the Sutlege, and then to climb a hot steep 
rock for several koss. Seran is about 
three miles above the river, on a hill, 
which runs to a great length, and ends in 
snow. It consists merely of the Raja’s 
house, and those of a few families drawn 
together by his residing here. He is a fine, 
fair, but rather bashful boy, of about jpx 
years old. He was nearly surprised by 
the Goorkhas in Rampoor, and hid Scarce- 
ly tii to save himself by flyitig to Kun- 
war, lie remotest province of Bischur, 
in the snowy hills * he lost all his pro* 

2 K 2 
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pertjr. Bischur is at present governed Chinese great coat have been seen in 
by three or four Wuzeers, who have the Asiatic Journal for January last. 


separate charges, and reside in different 
parts of the Raj. — We have been here two 
days, and shall now penetrate through the 
mountains. You shall have an account of 
the <mstoms, trade, and particularly of 
the shawl-wool. The Bhooteas are re- 
presented as a singularly honest, mild, 
and hospitable people ; so that we have 
nothing to fear. We shall take out few 
people, lest we should alarm the jealousy 
of the Chinese officers. To-day we sent 
one tent up the high hill above us, and 
shall continue one night^imong the snow, 
for the sake of observations. 

The Country Cottage. 

From the Chinese of lle-hwan. 

He, himself, cut the S6,* and wove the garment 
for rain ; 

The #moke on the southern hill discovers the door 
of his cot ; 

Thehill-wifef soon announces, “ Well boiled are 
the pears j” 

The children roam distant to meet him from the 
pea-field returning. 

In the shaded lake, the fish frisk on the watery 
mirror ; 

The birds revert to the green-tufted hill, and 
brush flying about. 

In the season of flowers, crowds of men will be 
going and returning. 

O f could I purchase Yen kwangs** retired stone 
in the brook, where of old he angled. 

This translation, which is from the 
pen of the Reverend Thomas Morrison, 
a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and compiler of the forth-coming 
Chinese Dictionary, would be more ap- 
propriately entitled “ The Season of 
Spring,” on which it is a brief and de- 
sultory eulogium, marked with that ten- 
derness of feeling, and sensibility to 
pleasure excited by trivial circumstances, 
which the contemplation of nature, and 
of man in a rural state, so usually in- 
duces. 

In the first stanza, the reader is struck 
with' the similitude of tone and imagery 
whidibe observes between this Chinese 
poem and the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. In the opening verse, the poet pre- 
sents' us with the image of a cottager, 
who is the maker of his own bad- weather 


p. 38, text and note. 

The second verse paints they pleasing 
situation of the cottage, and the third and 
fourthy “ the rural sights and rural 
sounds,” which belong to its enjoyments. 
The scene is laid in the hills, where rural 
objects are always more rural than on 
the plains. The voice of the cottager’s 
wife, calling her husband to his meal, is 
a well-chosen image, and perhaps new j 
while the preparation of the meal, which 
it supposes, is a counterpart of Gray’s 
“ blazing hearth,” and Thompson’s Man 
lost in the Snow. The children, setting 
out to meet their father on his return 
irom the pea-field, is another counter- 
part of Gray, who paints them coming 
back to their mother : 

11 No children run to lisp their sire** return.’* 

Is the translation faithful in the use of 
the word “ roam ?” To roam y is to 
wander to and fro. — Gray and Thomson, 
in this imagery, have but followed Virgil. 

The second stanza is a general descrip- 
tion of the animation of nature at the 
return of spring, concluding with a sigh 
after a secluded spot, and the calm oc- 
cupation of angling. The verse begin- 
ning, “ In the season of flowers,” might 
be illustrated by many passages of Hindoo 
poetry, the similar imagery to which, in 
this specimen of Chinese , is not uninter- 
esting. The spriug is the oriental season 
for travelling ; and, therefore, the poet 
vivifies his landscape, not only with mov- 
ing fish and birds, but with men going 
and returning. At page 152 of tfcri 
Journal, the poem, entitled Conjugal 
Love, and its accompanying remarks^ , 
throws further light on this image. “ The 
commencement of the rainy season,” says 
Mr. Wilson, in his notes to his beautiful 
translation of the Megha Duta, “ being 
peculiarly delightful in Hiudoosten, from 
the contrast it affords to the sultry 
weather immediately preceding, and also^ 
rendering the roads pleasant and peeo* 
ticable, is usually selected for travelling. 
The month Askad’lia or Ashar’ha com- 
prehends the latter part of June and the’ 


garment. Further particulars of this 

* J^iL‘i w ^ cb . the Chliwae make a kind of 
cloak, ''want \r, huibandmen, watermen, and 
other*. r. . 

, t f 

t "fatoiotis during the dynaatv Han. 

trtio tetani total court to 4 country Hfc r 


commencement of July, and is the period 
about which the south-west monsoon, otf 
rainy season, usually sets in.” We sfcd 
now, the reason, why the first imagS in 
the poem. is . that of the to)fbim4sta)i 
clothed in bis * 1 ‘ J 
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‘ Arabian Tales, 'originally Persian. 

, In a little volume, bearing the title of 
bt* y ty*ge* de S inbid le Marin, which 
i$Mied from the royal press at Paris, m 
the year 1814, Mons. Langl&i, an Orien- 
talist of very high celebrity, has given 


us the Arabic text of jLjo-J! <Uas 
Kisseh al Sind-bid al bahri , 

Or Story of Sindbad the Sailor , (so well 
Known through M. Galland's French Mille 
et une Nuits, and our common English 
editions of the “ Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments,”) with a new literal transla- 
tion, and many excellent notes : besides 
a preface of thirty pages. In this, M. 
Langles states his opinion concerning the 
true origin of these Arabian tales j and 
traces them to a Persian source. It 
has been remarked, he informs us, by 
several writers, that Sind-bid , Ifindbid , 
and even the names of principal person- 
ages in the “ Thousand and one Nights,” 
belong to the Persian language ; a circum- 
stance which confirms the assertion of a 
most learned and judicious Arabian au- 
thor, who declares that those tales were 
borrowed from the Persians. This author 
is MasSudi the historian, and we shall 
here quote his words— 1 “ I have already 
mentioned," says he, “ the books brought 
to us, and those translated for our use 
from the Persian, Indian and Greek lan- 
guages, and the manuer of their composi- 
tion. Such, for instance, as the work 


entitled, in Persian, Heza afzaneh ( Jjj* 
djljil) or the “ Thousand Tales," of 
whieh'tlte Arabic paraphrase iscalled Alef 
Khirafel ^ ill) a name wlicrciu 

Khirafet is sj nouymous witli the Persian 
word afzaneh , aud this work is generally 
designated under the title of Alef leilet 
weleilet j JL) will) u The Thou- 
sand and one Nights.” — It contains the 
history of a king, bis vizier, aud two 
daughters, one named Shir-zad^,\\j^ *A 

the other bin-azad(^\j^^). Such also 
is the book of Taeqil (or Tseqiled 


aud of Shimas and the anec- 

dotes it relates concerning a king of In- 
pia, ai^lhis vizier. We may likewise add 
the BotktfS W-bad, 
and otheiUttmporitioattf tfw game kiiul/d 


This formal testimony of Masiudi 
renders it unnecessary for me, says M. 
LanglCs, to offer any further argument 
against the conjectures of some learned 
men, who have considered the “Thousand* 
and one Nights" as a work originally 
Arabian, and perhaps even European. 
He believes that the names of Arabians, 
and many pictures of their manners, are 
interpolations of the translators or imi- 
tators ; and the conspicuous figure which 
Harun al Rashid makes in these stories 
may arise from his celebrity among the. 
writers of Eastern Romance ; equal to 
that which Charlemagne enjoyed among' 
the old French Romanciers. 

Under the auspices of Harun al Rashid , 
and of the Khalifs who immediately suc- 
ceeded him, his sons Al Amin and Al 
Mamun (that is, during the last years of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
century of our era), the Arabs enriched 
their literature by the translation of Cop- 
tic, Greek, Syriack, Persian, and Indian 
works. Rut amidst the wars and other 
calamities that desolated Asia, after the 
Khalifat of Baghdad had ceased (in 1258) 
the Gabrs or Fireworshippers of Persia, 
driven by religious persecution from their 
unhappy country, were scarcely able to 
preserve some mutilated fragments of 
their Zendavesta , the code of their great 
legislator Zeratusht or Zoroaster, and 
we may suppose that but few volumes, 
written in the Pahlavi , or aucient dialect 
of Persia, escaped the general destruc- 
tion : although the most interesting or 
popular works may be still known, how- 
ever imperfectly, through the medium of 
translations made by the Arabs, 

Monsieur Langles could not discover 
that any copy of the Thousand and On& 
Nights, nor even of Sinbad’s story, exists 
in modern Persian ; those in the more 
ancient dialect having perished, it is -to- 
be feared, many centuries ago. He ha* 
consulted, in transcribing the Arabic teach t 
of Sindbad , and in translating it fa fcfr; 
French, two manuscripts of that noble- 
collection, the Biblioth^que duRoi— an 
establishment wherein (as we understand 
from several who have lately visited Paris) 
he fills the important office of * Conseiv 
vateur des Manuscripts^ in such $ man- 
ner as to afford the most general swisfec- 
tion. He has also collated others, pro- 
cured for him by M. Caussin de Persevai, 
by his colleague Don Raphael, . Professor 
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of Arabic, and by M. Marcel, director 
of the royal press, who brought three, 
copies from Egypt. 

After Sinbad, M. Langles has added 
the Keidalnesa, (LJ1ju£) “ Strata- 
gems, Frauds, or Cunning Devices of 
Women,” a title much more happily ex- 
pressed in French by ‘ Ruses des Femmes/ 
f)f this entertaining little story, which 
occupies but nine pages, we shall offer an 
account in soma future number of the 
Asiatic Journal, remarking here, that of 
both works, the Arabic text is, as might 
well be expected fron^he superintend- 
ance of so able an orientalist as M. Lan- 
gles, printed with considerable accuracy 
and neatness. 

New South Wales. 

A private letter gives the following 
description of this colony, and of the 
native population : — “ Sidney has a 
beautiful appearance; the houses being 
white, intermixed with trees, chiefly the 
peach, which grows with great luxuriance 
here, in the same manner as our apple- 
trees ; degenerating and producing no 
fruit against a wall. I have seen horses 
in an orchard, as well as pigs, feeding, 
with permission of the owners, on peach- 
es. In fact, they fatten the latter on 
this fruit. In this town, there are a 
church and hospital, and I dare say not 
less than seven or eight thousand inha- 
bitants. You may judge what they prin- 
cipally consist of — the most opulent hate 
been convicts ; and you will be surprised 
when l acquaint you, I have sat at the 
Governor’s table with highwaymen, and 
some characters less honourable, but who 
now hold some lucrative offices under the 
crown ! You must often have read of the 
natives. They (I mean those that visit the 
town) talk English fluently, and pay no 
respect to persons. A naked fellow will ac- 
cost* even the Governor, as he passes him, 
Wi£h “ How do, Governor?” with scarce- 
ly* nod. 1 visited them in the vicinity 
of the town lately, and observing a child 
tolerably white, I remarked to the aup- 
posedi father, “ That not your child ; too 
white?’ 1 “ Yes, Sir,” replied the sa- 
vage, “ ray gen (wife) eat too much white 

1 could not help laughing hearti- 
ly, They are courageous in fight, which 
frequently takes place. On the death of 
any one, the nearest relation* obliged to 
stand punishment for permitting him to 


die ! He stands at a distance with a 
shield, n^|de of hard wood, and the rest 
throW' spears with great dexterity at him, 
while he defends himself, till wounded, 
or perhaps killed ; and there the affair 
ends. Lately,’ln the vicinity of the town, 
a battle took place, where about two hun- 
dred were engaged, I believe in conse- 
quence of the death of the celebrated 
Bennelong, who visited England some 
years ago, and was taken great notice of.' 
The spears flew very thick, and about 
thirty men were wounded. 

“ To see the children running back- 
wards and forwards, behind the hostile 
parties, where they share an equal danger, 
would surprise you. The fair sex encou- 
rage the men to battle, and when the la- 
dies can refrain no longer, they set-to with 
waddm , a heavy short club, and many 
a broken skull ensues. In company with 
a gentleman, I went to sec a barrobernj , 
or night-dance, a short way from Sydney, 
about ten at night. We found sixty or 
eighty, lying in front of the fires in the 
wood, all naked, men, women, and chil- 
dren. They began, after painting their 
bodies, to sing and dance in voices and 
attitudes that it is impossible for me to 
describe. There were no other Europeans 
present ; but we met with not the least 
molestation. Many of them, who had 

learned my name, said, “ Mr. 

you give some rum when come to town.” 
It is a most singular trait of these sava- 
ges, that they fight with a degree of ho- 
nour which would reflect credit on the 
mosV civilized nations. If one of them 
throws a foul spear (when his adversary’s 
back is turned) he is, if observed, im- 
mediately turned out for punishment by 
all parties. Another strange mode of 
fighting in single combat, with waddies, 
is this : one holds up his head, whilst 
the other strikes him a blow which is 
enough to fell an ox ; and in case he does 
not knock his brains out, he allows the> 
other to do the same ; but their skulls are 
like flint. The natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land are of a different race.of savages, 
for they never mix with Europeans, and 
have woolly heads like the African#* 
bush-rangers (convicts, who have escaped 
into the woods), live on kangaroos, 
frequently shoot them without thp least 
cause, which may be a realty** & 
not mixing with ' us. 'Tbe ** 

healthy, and the children of Ewfipca^ 
remarkably so.” 
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POETRY. 


TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 

v ’ By E. A. Kendall , Esq. F.S. A. 

£ome, simular of Joy ! thy baleful hand 

Wave, Disappointment, o'er these 
blooming flowers 1 

Come, that approach’dst me with sweet 
aspect bland. 

Fair winning smile, and voice of happy 
hours 1 

Come, fiend malignant! thy foul form 
reveal, 

Thy dark cold features, flinty bosom,, 
own; 

Show thy hard hand, that to the wretch 
can deal 

For fish a serpent, and for bread a 
stone : 

Come ! thou shalt me, against thy will, 
befriend ; 

And, whilst thou shak’st each pillar of 
my heart, 

^jid whilst thou wouldst Hope’s straining 
cables rend, 

Thou shalt high Wisdom's saving lore 
impart, 

Withdraw my leaning arm, new nerve my 
force, 

And send me, victor o’er thee, on my 
course ! 


TO THE SAME. 


By the Same. 

Yes, Disappointment, of full many a 
Joy— 

Thou stem disposer, at whose frown 


depart 

The timid pleasures— thou canst rob 
my heart, 

Arid, at thy bidding, my poor life annoy \ 
Yes, thou canst dash away the cup 1 raise 
To these parch’d lips ; canst wake the 
’ gale. 

And rough the smooth sea, when I 
spread the sail ; 

Can$t break the branch where my depen- 
. deuce stays : 

Yes', thou canst rob me, canst afflict me, 
' still i 

Frommy fond hands each little treasure 

-wSjn ■ 

V* “ * ■ 


And sorrows hourly to my bosom 
bring ; 

But yet not all things hast thou at thy 
will ! 

It is not thine, unpitying Power, to teat* 

From this armed breast the jewel that I 
wear ! 

TO ^jfciE SAME. 

By the Same. 

I know thee, blaster of the buds of 
spring ! 

Fell Disappointment, that dost canker- 
ing eat 

The rose's bloom, and spoil the berry 
sweet, 

And 'mid the young corn light, with lo^ 
cust-wing ! 

I know thee, in thy gauzy garment dre|t. 
Apples of ashes in thy hand that bear’st, 
Wreaths of false flowers and hollow* 
shells that wcar’st, 

A weed thy hand-staff, and a cloud thy 
crest ! 

I know thee, curst Enchanter ! that em-r. 
ploy’st 

Thy wand to close each prospect that 
doth ope 

At the blest call of that good wizard,. 
Hope, 

And what he deftly buildeth still des- 
troy’ st l 

I know thy form, thy garb, thy strong, 
controul, 

Yet dare defy thee in my Axed soul l . 

TO THE SAME. 

By the Stunt. 

So, as the pilgrim, on that desart bare, 
r I ravelling all day across the thirsty land. 
Where white waves rise, a stormy. 
of sand, 

Qn, with worn limbs, and heavy hpAft, 
doth fare; 

But, when, before his eyes, therestretchdf 
wide „ w 

Fair water, as he deems, in which tjbfc* 
skies, .. I; n , . 

Reflected there, behold t^eir own 
sweet dyes, 

And where tall shadows bathe, the palm* 
tree’s pride . 
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Then leaps for joy, and only counts the And all thy power, and all thy wit 
way disdain l 

That is between him and. tho^e ^a^nt g^thou may’st in high 


And lifts to heaven his sunken eye in 
thanks— 

But still finds sand where seemed water 
lay ‘ 11 

So, f, Maria, have but hoped in vain; 

Ahd, from my hope, draw but my newer' 
-pain ! 

TO THE SAME., 

By the Stftoe. 

Thou noted promise-breaker 1 that bc- 
. tween 

The lover stepst, and his fair mistress 
dear, 

Whenas* bright Venus', star beneath, the 
green 

He paces soft, but can no footsteps hear; 
No whisper, by the blind- boy taught ; no 
sound 

Of tender feet and, vainly peering, 
tries, 

E'er yet, returning oft, he leaves the 
ground, 

TJrat shape to see for which all day he 
sighs ! 

Thou, that from day to day, th’ expected. 

. .sail 

Deny'st the anxious merchant on the 
strand ; 

Thou, that hast filled with woe so many a 
tale> 

And lay’st on me, at every turn, thy 
hand ! 

Hard-hearted Disappointment ! oh that 
verse 

Not failed my Muse, when I thy deeds 
rehearse! 

TO THE SAME. 

(By the Same.) 

O* ! not thy strength, but others’ 

/ weakness see, 

jfiuppqrter, Disappointment, of thy 

, reign ! 

Tbpre are that own no vassalage to thee, 

•I Fot account* of th« mirage, an optlcaldelu- 
ttoo, pTcieatiig the appearance of water, observed 
la wwly deserts, see various oriental travellers, 
Ofifthc first number of 'the Atiatic Journal, page 
M. The explanation is, that the polished sur- 
ifeeefe of the part}cle> of fine sand jeflect the rays 
ln *1* ** mE WUfi V those of the par- 
ticles of water.— Edit, ( T 


And wreck the gay ship on the lookcd- 

, t „ f or s t 10re . 

Time’s waxen form thou mays’ t of bliss 

\\ \f 

Blight the frail herb, arid ..blast tf# 
fruit it bore; 1 J ' 

Hit golden promise pluck frdnl ikndfcr 
youth, '' ! 

Make spoil of beauty's evanescent spoyv, 
Fortune’s unstable smiley and Friend- 
ship’s truth, ' 

And, from unconstant breast 1 , Wdfk 
true love’s woe : ’ . . 

Such are thy triumphs; but nor might 
nor art, 

Can take from me my rest in Mary's ‘heart! 
NURUZ ; 

OR THE LOVES ’OF THE ROSE ANfUTH* 
NIGHTINGALE. ‘ <x ' 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. ' 

SiR > • • ’ , 

The following jeu-d'tspi it has a reference to 
The Loves of the Rose and the Nightidgale, ! otn’ 
Eastern aHctfoty’, founded *.oi> the reputed ftldd-' 
ness of Hw bird lor, I hat ftuwe/i fi *he,.urpal 
season.— If you, de^tn. the tnfle .worth your SC- ^ 

ceptance, it Is much atyobr strVic^. ,A ‘ 

u ' Yours, Ac. The AbYHOh; 

■t ’• 1 ■. - l ' . ; h jVH 

The Nightingale a sonnet owes ' 1 ^ * • <j " ' 
In season to the lOve-rifle Hbse,' 1 1 ‘ 
Whose fairy perfppies haunt 1 the f '- 
That tHey mhy (Wtbn 

Where Echo, 'Wd ihtW^Igh^ OLiiii 
O’erhears ‘add teM'fb* >thiukt*¥%fi4} [ 
The youthful flowers, in i dprlag*robM' 
drest, •' * s- • f, \ "* 

Envy the Ro$e her animus gfoit V 
But, as her charms unfold, ’thd sun 
Is by the blooming syren won, - 
And daily homage to her pays,. 

A rival to the warbler's lays. 

To baffle, then, this adverse spell, 

Oh, spare thy notes, Sweet Philomel t ’ t r< 
For Sol; at eve, must bid adieu,^ 1 J 
When thou thy suit can best renew | A t 
With inagic arm’d,* the moment rt 
Pour forth thy philters oiUhe'tjfidd*®!^ 
And, as his fickle .warmth grows le&r*~ 
Be this the hour for thy cwesMi '^} * 
Now serenade ; and, ere'tgd >bsoM? ;'‘ 
The Rose i& r tbinc ; and 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Megha Duta, or Cloud Mes- 
senger, a Poem, in the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage, by Calidasa; translated into 
English Verse, with Notes and illustra- 
tions *. by Horace Hayman Wilson, 
Assistant-Surgeon in the Service of 
the Honourable East-fndia Company, 
ami Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Published under the Sanction of the 
College of Fort William.-— Calcutta 
printed. — Loudon reprinted by Black, 
Parbury, and Allen, Booksellers to 
the Honourable East-India Company. 

If the poem we now introduce to 
our readers could prefer no strong- 
er claim upon our attention, it 
would demand the notice of the 
Asiatic Journal , from the simple 
circumstance of its being the only 
considerable translation from San- 
scrit poetry, that has hitherto been 
offered to the public in the style of 
English metre.* It possesses, how- 
ever, in itself, beauties of the most 
enchanting nature ; and the plea- 
sure we have derived from its peru- 
sal, strongly induces us to congra- 
tulate the present generation on 
the discovery of a new source of 
enjoyment, obtained by the acqui- 
sition of a new language. 

The great idiomatical difference 
that exists between the English and 
Sanscrit languages must have ren- 
dered Mr. Wilson’s task peculiarly 
difficult. If, therefore, he lias suc- 
ceeded in presenting to his coun- 
trymen one of the most perfect 
translations that adorns the litera- 
ture of the nation, (and such is our 
opinion of Mr. Wilson’s perform- 
ance), he undoubtedly deserves 
the appellation of a polite scholar, 
if not the more exalted title of an 
original genius. 

* Mr. Halbed.raust be well known as 
the fijort European who acquired the 

ka^^epf^oKrit. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. III. 


His object, as he informs us in 
the preface, was, “ to render: 
thoughts rather than Words and- 
this was unquestionably, the only 
rational course he could pursue in 
the production of a metrical trans- 
lation. He seems, however, to 
have assumed a still higher privi- 
lege, and one that we arc not 
equally disposed to grant; for, ac- 
cording to his own acknowledg- 
ment, he has not scrupled to make 
alterations in the order of the 
poem, whenever it might appear 
to him that amendments were de- 
sirable. Now, although the avowal 
is candid, and the instances of 
such alterations are not frequent, 
we must regard them nevertheless 
as unwarrantable liberties taken 
with the original, and, to a certain 
extent, as a source of disappoint- 
ment to the reader, who would 
rather consider himself as enjoy- 
ing the effusions of a distant age, 
thari the improvements of a living 
poet. 

The following quotation from 
the preface we present to our rea- 
ders, both as a specimen of Mr. 
Wilson’s critical sagacity, and as 
one of the best introductions wd 
can prefix to the passages we shall 
shortly extract fiom the poem. — 

The circumstances of eastern society 
and climate tend, in a great measure, to 
exclude sublimity, either moral or physi- 
cal, from their literary compositions ; 
but the same circumstances are favour- 
able to the less awful graces of poetry, 
to the elegantly minute observation ‘of 
nature, and the tender expression of 
natural sensibility. The frowning rock 
or foaming cataract, the furious tyrant 
or undaunted patriot, are not to to 
traced in Sanscrit verse ; but we shall 
frequently meet with the impassioned 
lover or affectionate husband, with the 
unobtrusive blbStottti^SJf'thb fibWer and 
Vol. L 2 L 
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the evanescent tints of the shy. In 
point of language, Summit writers* are 
certainly not surpassed, and perhaps 
unequalled ; and their style in general is 
as full as it is sweet, as majestic as it is 
harmonious. The exceeding copiousness 
Of the language sometimes leads them 
itoto those- tricks of cmnpoftitiou, which 
formerly exmised the misdirected inge-r 
nuity of fiuiapv, and puns, and quibbles, 
and endless alliteration constitute the 
stanza. Their attention, also, to mi- 
nute objects, sometimes tei mi nates in 
qualmness and affectation ; but from the 
faults of either stjle or fancy, the sub- 
ject of our present enquiry is entirely 
exempt : there are, also, a copiousness 
and consistency in it, which are not 
often paralleled in oiiental writings ; a 
quirk succession of thought and descrip- 
tion-, which the title of the work does 
not lead us to expect, aud a successful 
avoiding of inconsistency or absurdity, 
which so protracted an apostrophe as 
forms the theme of the poem might have 
induced us to apprehend. The style of 
the work is also exceedingly simple, 
while, at the same time, it is exqui- 
sitely polished. The merits of the work 
are so highly appreciated by the Hindus , 
that notwithstanding its shortness, it is 
classed amongst their Maha Cavyas or 
great poems, and notwithstanding its 
perspicuity, it is the object of much 
critical acumen, and learned elucidation. 

If tile poem which is now before 
us, is exempt from many of those 
faults which abound in the compo- 
sitions of other Sanscrit writers, it 
may also perhaps be admitted, that 
it possesses beauties of a more 
exalted character than arc usually 
to be met with in oriental poetry. 
It must be owned, however, that 
these are only transient glimpses 
of a sort of mild sublimity , and 
that our minds return unagitated 
to the delights of tender sympathy 
and delicate description. 

In the course of this article we 
shalj endeavour to select such 
passages as may serve to elucidate 
the above remarks, and to pour- 
o t^y .the peculiar features of San- 
,r#^ppe^v. Bqt the argument of 


ti6nj i! and°cahnot be 1 better j ^ 
thin m the langufcgfyidf 
MivWttson *• !* 

A Yqcsfia, oy deihigOcf so caftedV 
a servant of Hid Hindu god of Wealth} 
Cuvira , had incurred the 
his lord by neglecting a gardeh cn{tttftU& 
to his charge, and allowirtjf il ! t&'bi 
Injured by the entrance of AfaivatUy 
the elephant of Indrn> deity of tbe/liwHn*- 
ment : as a punishment for his 1 offence^ 
he was condemned to twelve months fco' 
nislmient from Alac/t; the city of {the 
Yacshax , and consequent separation from 
his liome and wife. Thle seat of bis 
exile is the mountain Ramagii'iy, and 
upon the opening of the poem be is 
supposed to have passed a period of eight 
months in solitary seclusion. The poem 
opeus at the commencement of the 
■rainy season, when heavy clouds, are 
gathering in the south, and proceeding 
in a northerly course, or towar^g^fbs 
Himdta mountains, and the fjetitip^ po- 
sition of the residence of the Yucshas. 
To one of these, the distressed demigod 
addresses himself, and desires the cloud 
to waft his sorrows to a beloved and 
regretted wjfe. For this purpose, he 
first describes the route which theitfps- 
senger'is to pursue} and this glvdfcthe 
poet an opportunity of alluding tb the 
principal mountains, rivers, 

&c. that are to be fti£t with on’ the 
road from ft&mtigirx to Oujelh] and 
thence, nearly due north, to 'thfe 
laya, or Showy hmuntalus. Th* fbbh- 
lous mountain Cailasa , and bhO>b|ty of 
Cuvira, Alaedy Which «re onppo&d to 
be in thb cetUrttl jxirt - bf ifhc >autbfy 
railge, are next desdrtbed, 5 uad we then 
come to the description! btf-thehYacsha’s 
wife. The cload h next kutrndtedirew 
to express the feelings and pituafionfOf 
the exile, and he is then dismissed from 
the presence of the deity, aqd tlte ( pqem 
of CalUosa. ( , (u ,-j 

The idea of a cloud being re- 
quested to convey a ihessage frtim 
a man to his wife, may* possfbly 
appear a more strange th*frf beau- 
tiful fiction to the lebs Vhriti Ima- 
gination of a northern latitude, and 
may even excite the lau£ht6f of 
some of our EnglisHretitaerjii But 
it do<* not 
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what >w**l be iwforalo W ba ^f him hail > amid8t lhe labouring 


English' podmp i tm«t , * bfa 
absurd in one that wafc*cWf>Q9f4 
qpufcfcry, wfiers the mi^nnqr* of 
tM : stives are as different from 
purs a# their imag^natioos ari? mor^ 
taaiiL For ourselves, we dp n^t 
hesitate to avow that we consider 
the idea, when explained by a 
reference to oriental customs, to 
be at once both happy in its con- 
ception and serious in its nature. 

It has been already noticed, 


A friendly envoy to liis distant fair : 

Who, chargetl with giateful tidings, 
might impait [heart. 

New life and pleasure to her diQoping 

The following lines descriptive 
of the vivifying influence of the 
cloud, are exceedingly beautiful ■ 

Reviving nature bounteous shall dispense, 
To cheer thy journey, every charm of 
sense ; [hue, 

Blossoms with blended green and ruSs^t 


that in India, at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, the 
clouds proceed for a considerable 
distance in a northerly direction ; 
it is also observed by Mr. Wilson 
in one of the notes at the end of 
the volume, that the rainy season 
fs the time which is usually selected 
travelling, on account of the 
Msfchhcss of the atmosphere; the 
cidftdfc, therefore, are hailed by 
numbers as the harbingers of grate- 
ful tidings from their distant friends. 

After the above explanation, the 
personification of a cloud can 
scfircply be deemed extraordinary. 
The additional observation, how- 
ever, may not be amiss, that, 
ticcortling to the Hindu mythology, 
fhq , clpuds themselves are deified, 
r— Tfie one which is the subject of 
thtp present poem is represented as 
having assumed the form of an 

elephant. 

: We conceive that the following 
lines will be thought appropriate 
aa our first extract, and are con- 
vinced ' that they will not be pe- 
rused with indifference : — 


Ami opening buds shall smile upon thy 
view ; [aris£, 

Earth's blazing woods In incense shall 
And warbling biids with music fill the 
skies. 

And again, 

Then shall their groves diffuse pTofoundsr 
gloom, [illume. 

And brighter buds the deepening shade 

The idea expressed in this latter 
couplet we believe to be purely 
Asiatic; and, in our opinion, it 
has seldom been equalled in Eu- 
ropean poetry. 

The description of one of the 
sacred cities of' the Hindus, which 
we shall next extract, sufficiently 
evinces, that the Sanscrit writers 
were not indifferent to the force of 
a good climax, A quotation, how- 
ever, from Mr. Wilson s note upon 
this passage, will be necessary, in 
order to render it intelligible 

It appears by the explanation of the 
commentators, that the exhausted plea- 
sures of Swergt i (the Hindu paradise) 
had proved insufficient for the recom- 
pense of certain acts of austerity, which, 


Long on the mask of mead-revivitlg dew, 
The hfcavenly exile fixed his eager view ; 
Ami still the melancholy tear suppress’d. 
Though bitterest sorrow wrong his heav- 
ing breast. 

Reflection told what promise of delight 
'Sprang from such gathering shades to 
happier sight, 

Wfiere the worn traveller is joyed to 
trace, [brace. 

Hjs home approaching, and a wife’s em- 
hat. hope, alas, was liis?. Yet fancy 
r found . ground, 

Sortie solace in the glo6ms that deepened 


however, were not such as to merit final 
emancipation ; the divine persons had, 
therefore, to seek elsewhere for the ba- 
lance of their reward, and for that pur- 
pose they returned to earth, bringing 
with them the fairest portion of Su>er- 
ga , in which they continued to live in 
the discharge of pious duties, till the 
whole account was settled, and theif 
liberated spirits were re-uhited;wUh 
great, uniform, and primeval essence. 
The portion of Swerya ttiuk WiughlPto 
earth was the efty Avqkil, vlfniw 'su- 
perior sanctity add^iiMiie ptMigw We 

L 2 
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here tlkidcd sad thwJ explaiherfby 

the^bect : i: ;;, i 

Beheld the city whose Imuiortar fame f 
Glows in Avanti’a or Vis a'* nanW ! 
Renowned for deeds that worth and love 
, inspire, 

At^iJ bards to paint them with poetic, fire; 
The fairest portion of celestial birth. 

Of Indra’s paradise transferred to earth ; 
The last reward to acts austerest given, 
The only recompense then left to heaven. 

The poets of the east have been 
Often described as delighting in the 
exuberance of fanciful imagery. 
The present poem is probably more 
exempt from this species of bad 
t&tfte than the generality of such 
compositions ; but passages may 
still be found where the indulgence 
of this propensity is pursued to an 
extent that becomes truly ridicu- 
lous. It will be requisite to pro- 
duce a specimen or two of this des- 
cription of writing, which though, 
as we have already noticed, it does 
not often occur, constitutes, in our 
opinion, the greatest defect of the 
poem, regarded simply as a werrk 
of taste : — 

Nay more, HhavZni* shall herself ap- 
prove, 

And pay thy services with looks of love ; 
When as her Siva's twilight ritesf begin, 
And he would clothe him in the reeking 
skin, 

He deems thy form the sanguinary hide, 
And casts his elephant attirej aside ; 

Ifor at his shoulders, like a dusky robe, 
Mantling impends thy dark and sha- 
! do wy globe : 

Where ample forests stretched its skirts 
below, £stow J 

Projecting trees like dangling limbs be- 
And vermeil roses, fiercely blooming, 

' shed [sembling red. 

Tjteir’ricb reflected glow, their blood-re- 

> If we admit the efficacy of works 


* Bhavani is one of the many name* of the 
cttnsor^.8wp, ^,, , 

t bfva iq supposed to be dancing at the per- 
lb^1&c£o1MhfeettertlVig SaHd^kya (a religious cere- 
snuny), and to have assumed as his cloak the 
•MWfcWNVtf M "iMiaN* Corded*, belonging to 


Cloud Messenger . £MAHCH, 

of'S^r^dgfctibrtj we nroMrettcuse 
th^ ab«urdity^bnttlined 
Iketwerstes^flahe following extract; 
iri bcohsldetottitm ktf • the exquisite 
beauty of those which immediate^ 
ly precede them : — , nU 

Now to Gambhira's wave thy shadow 
flies; ' 1 ' 1 ,ux 

And on the stream’^ pelhicid s dr face liW, 
Like some loved image faithfully imprest 
Deep in the ihaiden’s pure unshltidf 

breast : 

And Vain thy struggles tc escape her Wiles, 
Or disappoint those sweetly treacherous 
smiles, [darf, 

Which glistening Saphora * Insidious 
Bright as the lotus, at thy vanquished 
heart. 

Mr. Wilson’s taste, though 
fashioned after the most perfect 
models, is occasionally a lit$e 
warped by his enthusiastic 
tion of his author, which tattis 
him to admire several prettinesses 
and fanciful allusions, which, We 
are convinced, his more sOb£r 
judgment would teach him to con* 
deinn. This, however, is a Venial 
and even a natural error, in .one 
who is , eagerly restoring ,,to 
world the buried and almost for- 
gotten treasures of a distant age. 

We have already noticed ; t^iat 
the Mfgha Dwta exhibit* strokes 
of a more bold and elevated des- 
cription than is strictly conform- 
able to the eastern style; Bufr«Vtti 
here it must bw 1 obsefved* the 
sublimity is hot^OUsistertt j 
cannot discover a single ^kdteh of 
the more striking features of’ttii- 
ture, where imagery has'ftotbO&i 
borrowed from the graceful itfr mi- 
nute, to assist in the delineatioii { 0f 
the rugged and the grand. ir Hie 
beautiful is presented to our vfew, 
where the sublime should .be. Alone 
pourtrayed, and those objects whi$h 
an European would describe 9fi 
great and lofty, under the pewad 
of the eastern artist degenerate 
into small* : u. 

What can be less appropriate 


§ In*H # Wm 
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than ingtybeautiful than th« following 

ing»^wl^r,inliend^4)^*jwpii]apf:{ lines, descriptive of the Yacshafc 
sj^tud^.tiQ^^.BVdnt{(bo^Tg»wd! wife, lamenting her absent hu»~ 
injiah^raQtes^i «a tod saoted . lift tradin band ? 


U9fKff} )(tt(>it <{->.(! ¥ mi, h !«> ' tw»/d 

Hence to the land of 

'ft J40US, • 

O’er Guru’* fatal field thy journey runs ; 
With deepest glooms haug o’er the deadly 
plajji, ,, , [slain i 

Dewed with the blood of mighty warriors 
There Arjun ' s wrath opposing armies 
felt, [dealt, 

t \nd countless arrows strong Gandira* 
Thick as thy drops that, in the pelting 
shower, [flower. 

Incessant hurtle rouud the shrinking 

The description of the^ Hitnala 
mpuntains, lately discovered to be 
^bq highest, in the world, though 
q^oubtedly fine , in parts, is 
§^igely interspersed with cer- 
msigniflcaxit allusions, direct- 
ly, calculated to diminish the awful- 
ly sublime emotions which the con- 
templation of their rugged and stu- 
pendous aspect would naturally 
excjte :-r . « 

Amended thence a transient period rest, 
Renowned (hiUM* venerated guest ; - 
Thht/ Mount, '^udiose sides with brighost 
1 Jnswe shfoo, . . 

ApMisheH mirror^ worthy channs'dfrine ; 
Whtfsfcijast'iai/iiipwi front Its centre wrung, 
'Shfekfai'iint'iisuiidecedi (SUdde though un- 
irWitiroogy t* 'n- - ■ [®i^it, 

IWtow-lbftydRQBto. do- distant realms in 
PtpseiR sm^p, a lotus white s » 

/Vu)o>' than ivoiy more 

,! - , , »r; 

.kVhqU) yet,, obtained, pic parted tusks 
fteapi »y r ith ,new lustra as around their 
, iA ^‘4$ , [spread; 

glossy glooms metallic darkness 
rJ ^8jishe\Ys a Udl(tbhri\n ' s sable vest, 

Jjfyye fjair die pallid beauty of his breast. 

-But it is time that we should 
icwitemplnte our author in the 
OoftGtofcd ardor of his native cha- 
racter,' In the tenderness of his 
glowing imagination and the sweet- 
ness of his delicate taste, . - 

< <Dan any thing be : more tbiich- 

* Gundiva wM t|*apr*UaUWwf Jtyuts bowj 


I View lifer how 1 long weeping swells her 
eyes, [Sighs ; 

A Ad 'those dear lips are dried by parthtng 
Sad bh her hand her pallid chdek de- 
clines, [shines; 

And half unseen through veiling tresses 
As when a darkling night the ' moo4 
enshrouds, [the cipwds. 

A few faint rays break straggling through 
Novy at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows ^ow, 
Ahd sacred sacrifice augments her woe,;,- 
I piark (ier now, with fancy’s aid retrace 
Thip was ted figure, and this haggard face ^ 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks 
relief, 

And tfells the tuneful Sarica her grief ; 
Mourns o’er the feathered prisoner’s 
kindred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate; 

In vain the lute for harraouy is strung, 

And round the robe-neglected’ shoulder 
slung ; [in Vain, 

And flattering accents strive to catch. 
Our race’s old commemorative strain ; 
The falling tear, that from reflexion 
springs, 

Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings ; 
Recurring woe still pressing on the heart, 
The skilful hand forgets its grateful art j 
And idly wandering strikes no measured 
tone, 

But makes a sad wild warbling of its own. 
At times such solace animates her mind, 
As widowed wives in cheerless absence 
find ; [floor, 

She counts tlie flowers now faded on the 
That graced with monthly piety the door ; 
Thence reckons up the period since from 
home, [roam ; 

And far from her was 1 compelled to 
And deeming fond my tern* of exile rup, 
Conceives my homeward journey is. begun. 
Lightened by tasks like fhesp the dj»y- 
proceeds, [ceeds ; 

But much I dread a: bitterer AtgMJstic- 
When thou shalt view her on tlwr earth’s 
cold breast, • i > ■ - 4 

Or lonely couch of separation' rest, , 7 
Disturbed by tear* jl^ose . fcaUid cheeks 
■that burn,'. * 7 : u > 

And visions of heicteavftlrhiilPifrttthltii ' 

And waking now hUabMuceto- daptow j 
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Deprived of sfeEkbar by returning wde^ 
Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose p 
Till her slight form, consumed by cease* 
less pain, {its wane. 

Shews, like the moon, fast hastening to 

f Another passage, scarcely in- 
ferior to the last, shall closeout* 
extracts : — 

Dull as the flower when clouds through 
ether sweep, 

Mot wholly waking, nor resigned to sleep, 
Her heavy eye-lids languidly unclose, 

To where the moon its silvery radiance 
throws, [come light ; 

Mild through the chamber ; once a wel- 
Avoided now, and hateful to her sight. 
Those charms that glittering ornaments 
oppress, [tress ; 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim dis- 
That slender figure worn by grief severe, 
Shall surely gain thy sympathizing tear ; 
For the sott breast is swift to overflow, 

In moist compassion at the claims of woe. 

We do not think it likely that 
the Megha Duta will ever be a 
popular poem in this country, for 
the frequent allusions it contains 
to the customs and mythology of 
Hindostan, must necessarily render 
it obscure to the generality of 
readers ; its beauties, therefore, 
will be admired by those alone, 
who, to a hearty relish for the 
most interesting works of imagina- 
tion, unite the steady qualities of 
an inquiring mind. 13 ut whatever 
may be the popularity of the work, 
Mr. Wilson is entitled to the credit 
of a learned and elegant com- 
mentator, and to the grateful ae- 
knowledgments of that country 
whose literature he has enriched. 
We hope that he will not remit his 
exertions, but will afford us many 
opportunities of noticing in our 
monthly Journal the effusions of 
Such eastern bards as have not 
violated the laws of decency on 
presenting to an enchanted world 
the fascinations of impassioned 
iBfW. 

As connected with this latter 
observation, we conclude with of- 
fering a few remarks upon a sub- 


ject we v would willingly haVfc 
avoided. . 

In the commencement of this 
article we expressed our disappro- 
bation of the alterations that Mr. 
Wilson has made in the order- of 
the poem. So far, however, are 
we from censuring the elegajtf 
translator for partly omitting tyo 
verses, which he considers as of- 
fensive to our notions of the de- 
corum of composition, that we 
are rather disposed to blame him 
for not exercising this moral pri- 
vilege somewhat more extensively. 
But Mr. Wilson’s feelings were 
widely different, and in note H3, 
he has even introduced a laboured 
.apology for the omission of what 
we must ever regard as a blemish, 
in whatever language it may ap- 
pear, or however adroitly its hr* 
sidious introduction may be tnftw 
naged. We do not altogether 
understand the expression, “ ex- 
treme attention to delicacy,” and 
can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that Mr. Wilson is thoroughly con- 
vinced, that “ what is natural can- 
not be vicious .” This, according 
to our antiquated notions, is neither 
good morals nor good sense. In 
such a principle the grossest li- 
bertine might find an apology fot* 
his most heinous crirtieS. Whafc, 
it may also he urged, 1 can 
he more natural to the' htimhn 
heart than pride ? and what <c£n 
he more destructive than pride to 
the happiness of our felIow : -crea- 
turcs ; or, in truth, what viCe is 
more strongly reprobated In sa- 
cred writ? The assertion, “ what 
every one knows, surely any qne 
may express,” is an additional evi- 
dence of the great laxity of ra, or w 
sentiment into which an attempt 
at over-refinement is calculated to 
betray the most intelligent mind** 
We hope that these ideas were not 
the result of much reflection, and 
are sorry in having been obliged 
thus to dilate upon a subject, in 
which good taste and good moral* 
are mutually concerned. 
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Tracts relative "to thkleUmdvf St. 

Helena ; written during a Resifltei^' ; 
-'fiW: yfearsi 1 ’ By Major General AleX^n- 
- l dtt('|kAtk)hi,latiGovertiior, &c/&c. &l*. 
^Mistttdfed byViews, engraved by Mr. 
hWfcltidiai Daniel, » front the Drawings of 
iJSamuel Davis, EBq. 4to. Ijondon, 
hlfciGJ 

‘Tthiail long been very generally sup- 
posed that St. Helena was a rocky and 
unproductive island ; mostly devoid of 
soil ; scaritily supplied with water ! sub- 
ject to severe and unusual droughts ; 
abounding with rats and wholly incapa- 
ble of extensive cultivation or improver 
went. 

Whether these notions have originated 
with early writers, or in hearsay infor- 
mation of passing visitors, or in wilful 
misrepresentation to answer particular 
ends, it is not unnecessary in this place to 
enquire. It will be sufficient to observe, 
Uwtthey were very prevalent, both in Eng- 
land, and at St. Helena, at the period of 
my appointment to the government ; and 
that soon after my arrival, having reason 
to believe, they were neither supported by 
fads nor appearances, I considered it my 
duty fully to investigate the whole \ so as 
to ascertain whether or not these obsta- 
cles to improvement really did exist. 

The mcaus that were pursued will be 
found interspersed throughout the first 
payt of this work. The results h%y$ beeu 
most satisfactory ; for they have not only 
exposed thq fallacy of all such notions, 
but have most clearly demonstrated that 
many parts of St. Helena, so far from 
being uesqlafe and barren, are pre-emi- 
nently fertile^ that the island, iu general, 
is capable of the highest improvements, 
both in the cultivation of corn, and all 
sorts of vegetables ' and Su raising valu- 
able plantations of fruit and timber trees. 

Ilqiig aware that investigations of this 
pature could only be interesting to a few, 
and that there are certain points on which 
iWdhnatiou will naturally he expected in 
a tfork treatiug of St. Helena, I have 
therefore endeavoured to adapt it to A 
more general class of readers. Accord- 
ingly, I have prefixed an introductory 
chapter, which comprises geological facts, 
tending to illustrate the primary forma- 
the ishutd ; observations on its 
mineral and vegetable productions 5 soft 


and' climate, and seasoatf$i« 6 pabHitiea at 
iinpaovqment, and onllsstngnlar strength 
and security as a military station. 

These additional subjects, together 
with* a detailed account of the mutiny ia 
181 h (the only historical event deserving 
notice since the year 1808), and a list of 
indigenous and exotic plants growing at 
St. Helena, and some other matters con- 
tained in the appendix, will put the 
leader in full possession of every material 
f.ict that has come to my knowledge, Or' 
that has occurred, during my residence of 
five years. The whole is illustrated by 
six views of the most interesting parts, 
and by a geological plan and elevation. I 
therefore indulge a hope, that this dt*> 
tempt to convey to the public more just 
ideas of this extraordinary island, may 
prove acceptable. 

The list of plants, or a flora of the 
Hand, was communicated by my deceas- 
ed friend Doctor Roxburgh, a few daysf 
before his death. It is therefore the last 
work of that indefatigable botanist 
whose meritorious exertions in improving 
botanical science, and in applying it to 
useful economical purposes, are weH 
known to the public. 

In a book entitled “ Tracts,” I did not* 
deem it necessary to touch upon the 
History of St. Helena : I wished also to 
preserve uniformity, by confining thi§ 
work wholly to subjects that have never 
yet appeared before the public ; and to 
prevent enlarging it beyond the bounds I 
had prescribed. To those who arc desi- 
rous of obtaining information upon the* 
localities of the island, from the period 
of its discovery to the year 1807, I beg to 
recommend to their perusal Mr. Brooke’s 
history of St. Helena, published in 1808 % 
which is drawn from the most authentic 
sources, anil is replete with accurate itt4 
formation. 'i 

In this extract, which ft* fWjirfr, 
Major Beatson’s preface to HRf* 
work, the reader will have leai^M 
a clear and faithful apeouht 6f tfie' 
contents of the pages befor^ 

Of those topics of ggolojtfj 
natural history in general, as well 
as of moral economy, the authbr*a 
manner of treating vmich 1 fi h&jftlv 
respectable, w$ fchall atWSeni 
take a br ief b iltf toore Vaffiia tietf 
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wliile our first curiosity is naturally 
attracted to that part of the “ In- 
troductory Chapter” which treats 
of the natural and artificial security 
of an island, recently become of so 
much celebrity, and importance. 

After describing the reforms 
which, in his office of Governor, 
Major B. happily effected in the 
discipline of the then garrison, 
the text continues thu9 : — 

With a garrison composed of such 
men, placed in the exterior posts, and 
forming three reserves, with field-pieces 
hi the interior, so distributed as speedily 
ti reinforce the ]>oints attacked, l should 
feel a perfect confidence, that no exter- 
nal attack, however formidable, could 
possibly succeed. 

In order to illustrate this opinion, it 
will be necessary to offer a few general 
remarks upon the natural strength of the 
island ; and upon the means it possesses 
of giving perfect security to ships at the 
anchorage, as well as of oppo>ing the 
most vigorous resistance to an enemy’s 
attack. 

The natural strength of St. Helena con- 
sists in its compact form and size, and in 
its inaccessible coasts, formed by an al- 
most uninterrupted chain of rocks, or 
mountains, rising in nearly a perpendi- 
cular direction, to the height of from 
500 or 600, to more than 1,200 feet. 

It is well known that vessels bound to 
St. Helena, take care to be considerably 
to windward ; so that by steering after- 
wards a westerly course, they can harely 
fail of falling in with it. ■ After gaining 
slight of land, they steer towards the 
north-east end, in order to fetch the road, 
by keeping close to the Barn and Sugar- 
Loaf Point ; for when they attempt to 
come round by the south-west point, 
they generally find themselves so much 
baffled by flurries of wind, issuing in all 
directions from tbevallies, that they can- 
uot proceed without stand ing off to a 
considerable distance, in order to get the 
trade wind. But even then, they find it 
extremely difficult to work into the road ; 
because the wind to leeward of the island 
seldom blows for five minutes together 
in the same direction. In addition to 
those difficulties, an enemy’s fleet woujd 
have to work ' in, in the face of a great 
number of guns ; which would not foil 


to rake them ; and a/ter coming on the 
banV, perhaps within less than a m)le of 
the shore, they might attempt to warp in, 
which would be wholly impracticable, on 
account of the constant and excessive fire 
from the batteries on shore. The hearer 
the ships approached, the greater would 
be the risk ; particularly from the fire of 
the elevated batteries, which would pe- 
netrate the upper decks, and pass through 
the hull under water, and even into their 
magazines ; so that there would be im- 
minent danger of losing the ships, both 
by sinking and blowing up. 

It must nevertheless be observed, that 
although such a wind as would enable 
vessels to come into the road by South- 
west Point, be very rare in this latitude, 
yet westerly winds have been known to 
prevail for a week together. These, how- 
ever, seldom occur oftener than once i ti 
five or six months, and as that duration i* 
often momentary and always precarious) 
it would be too great an uncertainty fbf 
an enemy, after a long voyage, to Wait 
here in the expectation of so very preca- 
rious an event. 

From those observations it will appear 
that there is no certainty of arriving aft 
James’s Town without coming rotnul 
the north-east end of the island. And 
even then, if ships, after doubling Sugar- 
loaf Point, where the trade wind generally 
leaves them, and the eddies commence, 
do not keep close under the shore allthfe 
way between that and the road, they run 
great risk of being blown entirely off the 
bank ; or of being oompelled to come to 
an anchor at no great distance from tbe 
batteries. 

Ships thus obliged to hug the shore 
between Sugar-loaf Point and thO rbarf, 
gives the island a prodigious advantage 
over an enemy who might attempt this 
route ; because he would be exposed to 
such a continued and multiplied fire from 
the batteries between Butter-milk Point 
and James’s Town, as scarcely any num- 
ber of ships would be able to overcome. 

Rupert’s Bay, James's Town, and 
Lemon Valley, arc the principal landing 
places on the leeward coast. All thesle 
are well fortified by fleur d’eau batteries, 
provided with furnaces for heating shot, 
and flanked by cannon placed upon 1 the 
cliffo far above the reach of Ships’ gunk. 
Mortars and howitzers for shoNveriag 
grape upon ship’s decks, or upon boat® 
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attempting to laipfj are Also pro v$eil. 

In »T»ort U seems wholly iuipos^Ie to 
fordo a desceni at guy of tV ose l w)i, d s - 
ity'en aifinitftng tfoit the enemy’s troops 
got on sh jut. and succeeded in carrying the 
fteur d’eau batteiies, they would lju-h be 
exposed to inevitable destructiort, fjoin 
tiie .tremendous fire from the heights, 
ami above all from the immense,' quanti- 
ties of grape (or even stones) , that might 
be (brown (with very small charges of 
powder) frpin howitzers and carronades 
of large calibre plant'd upon the heights, 
against which it would be wholly impos- 
sible to find shelter. 

Besides the principal landing places 
above mentioned, theie arc several ra- 
vines or \ allies, interspersed throughout 
the coast, where an enemy might un- 
doubtedly laud, if lie wrie not opposed : 
but, most oi the^e aie also protected l>y 
batteiies ; or are so easily defended by 
rollifig stqnes from tlie heights, that no 
bpd) of troops at tempting to gain (lie 
intniorhy the-c 1 at ines could have the 
smallest chance ol success. 

C|f tlior.c i .nines, Captain Mitehel, au 
aide enginem , who was sent to Che island 
inl/fi.), gipe the following description: 

V The no i lies,. or oallfija [ as they .are 
impiopeily called) are extiemely iuutow, 
^ud rejp.ukably rugged, They seem 
foipigd by nature fur e^rjiug, off the 
Jqueots., vyhiclj .precipitate themselves 
f^om the iutdpu* .of the island j and they 
aiUcrmupitetovyaichs the poast in beaches, 
yyheie ju^epemy, ,jf nof opposed, mpth* 
jljsqgi^rH n)\K‘l\ difficulty. - But 

the ascent being extiemely steep and 
lagged, , find, forpiwMng at a great dis- 
tance from the.coast, it, would he impos- 
sible for an enemy ( toget into the coun- 
v tiy, if evgr so iugousidprably opposed. I 
will venture to say that 500 men would 
be much more tliau a match for ten times 
number in this situation.” 

, ,1, not ouly .concur in this opinion, hut 
I trust 1 shall make it appeal* that two or 
three men, stationed on the heights just 
abov^ the entrance of any of those ravines, 
yvould render it utterly impossible foi 
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A *lh'£le stone, whirl* Weighed About 
80 pounds, being set off from the top bf 
this ridge very soon acquired a rotatbry 
motion, and, at fiist, rebounded gently 
npon thb declining surface. As the velb-* 
eiiy of llio stone was accelerated* thd 
force with which it rebounded and struck 
the loose mnl brittle rocks increased ; and 
at each veboimd nitmcrpus stonW and 
fragments of rock were detached. Th*s*» 
following in continued succession,' and 
spreading to right and left, operated pfc- 
ci*dy as the first stone ; so that l>y t the 
time it had reached the.hof.tom o t f the 
hill, myriads weic. in its train, wliich, 
covered a spare of at least 100 yards, and 
fleiy with such prodigious force across the 
lavinc, that many of the largest §toqes 
ascended to the height of 60 or 80 feet- 
upon the opposite hill. Such was, the 
astonishing effect produced by a single 
stone, that it seemed to me if a whole- 
battaliou had been drawn up iu the, the 
ravine, that uot a mau could have escap- 
ed alive. 

This experiment will serve to shew 
the mode of defence that is applicable to 
all the narrow ravines which ha\e not 
been fortified. Indeed, k -must appear, 
that nothing can be necessary in such 
places, 1ml a good look out, a few iron* 
crows, a' collection ol stones, together- 
with some blue lights, or fire-balls, to 
roll down the hills at night, for the pur- 
pose of shewing the position ofthe enemy 
if he should .actually have entered. 

Iu aid of this simple, hut most destruc- 
tive kind of defence, l must further ‘ob-: 
semi, that in conformity to existing or* 
ders and regulations, one of the reserve^ 
with field pieces, would instantly move 
towards the point of attack ; ho^h for 
the purpose of icinforcing it, and of oc* 
copying the most commanding, position* 
with guns. From these posHfous, , by 
ricochet firing of lound and grape,. WJf 
of the ravines attacked, might ,b« ,g.ufir 
laded, or raked, almost from pne qpd tQ 
the other : so that to gaiu the mtqrioy 
of the island along tke.iayim'S wubt Wr 
pear too hazardous, and too hopejyss. 


apy number of troops, however great,, to 
approach ten yards within the landing 
.places. This- opinion is founded upon 
repeated trials made at Goat-pound Bidge, 
.wJivch . is situated close to, the bmdjng 
At Young’s Vv$ey >; mui 7^ fe# 
above the sea. 

Asiatic Journ,— No. III. 


for an enemy to attempt, > 

The only plage remaining bQ^e r flqti£- 
•ed, on the leeward 
Thompson's yaUey, 

•teeted by.gu#? ou;th£ hqjgtM^tfi 
qfttlwi laqdii^d>^l?/ i n d 5Bl^ ,l l*^i?^ <,ic 
rock. This ravine is also sufficiently 
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narrow to adftfft olf beings defend 'bfi 
rolling down' ston6a, and may. therefore 
be considered as perfectly secure against 
an enemy; 

* From ; Thompson’s Valley to South- 
west Point, the coast extends about a 
mile, which is every where inaccessible 
to troops, as is the rocky shore from 
South-west Point to Sandy-bay Reach, a 
farther distance of about six miles. 
There are, 1 believe, one or two fisher- 
men's paths in that extent of coast; but 
those are, in all places, so steep, rugged, 
and difficult, that no invading troops 
could ascend them ; particularly if oppos- 
ed by the leserve at Thompson’s Hill, to 
which are attached field-pieces for 
the purpose of repelling au enemy, at 
whatever point he might attempt to as- 
cend in that quarter. 

“ The windward side of the island 
ftays Captain Mitchell, “ comprehends all 
the eastward coast lying between the 
rocks called the Needles and Sugar-loaf 
Point : a distance of 16 miles : for, al- 
though the south-east wind does not 
blow directly on every part, yet the 
whole is very considerably affected by it : 
ahd this line of coast, comprehending 
nearly two-thirds of the whole, is seldom 
without such a surf as would deter an 
enemy from any attempt to land. In 
fact, there are no vallies, or bays litre, 
(except Sandy Ray which is well fortified) 
that can properly be called practicable : 
for, although some of them have beaches, 
Where, in smooth weather, troops might 
land, yet the difficulties to be surmount- 
ed before an enemy could get into the 
country are so very great, that I appre- 
hend nothing less than absolute negli- 
gence, and supineness in the garrison, 
could ever endanger the island from an 
attempt in this quarter.” 

If 'fhia was the opinion of a skilful en- 
gineer fifty years ago, how infinitely more 
mure must be the island of St. Helena at 
the present moment, improved as it has 
been by the zealous and indefatigable ex- 
drtibns 1 of Governor!* Brook and Patton, 
who, during a period of twenty years, 
devoted their attention to the grand ob- 
i&tof placing this important island in a 
tfoudition to repel the mdst formidable at- 
tack*'. 

'Btot, bbthinghns so essentially contri- 
buted to the security of St. Helena against 
external attack, or stratagem, as the in- 


trddocHon of "telegraph Those are 
er^teil tor the motrt coroin and ing heights; 
somO' | of l Which are two thousand ifiegt 
above- tire level of the sda ^ and art. -so 
connected* one ‘ with the other, aud- so 
spread all ‘over the island, that no- vessel 
can approach, in any direction, wit hout' 
being descried at the distance of sixfy 
miles. The vast utility of such an es- 
tablishment, in a mountainous country, 
where any other mode of conveying intel- 
ligence must necessarily be slow, may 
readily be conceived. The telegraphs 
have, in fact, placed the whole island 
under the eye of the Governor; for he is 
instantly appiised ofeveiy material oc- 
currence in any pait, or even within sight: 
and, with equal celerity, lie can comet 
his orders wherever they may be net es- 
sary, both during the day and night. In 
short, the troops can be under aims at a 
moment’s warning; reinforcements can 
be sent to the points of attack, or posts 
occupied, or any other military operation 
directed, simply by a code of signals. 

With such means of receiving informa- 
tion, and of sending orders, a Governor of 
St. Helena is as fully prepared to oppose 
a vigorous resistance, at every point of his 
ex tepdtd line of defence, as if he com- 
manded wiihin a small fortress. 

In order to illustiale all that has beep 
stated, 1 shall suppose an enemy’s fleer 
in sight. 'J ho moment this is ascer- 
tained the general alarm is fired ; which 
is the signal for the troops to get upder 
arms ; to reinforce the battling qpfi to 
send detachments to the three re^ppges in 
the interior. Thus all the troops, aud 
e\eiy effective man on the island (for 
they are all soldicrsf) are placed in the 

• Tilt? telegraphs were first eftahlishoii by 
Governor Patton in the year 1803. They me ins 
own invention, and of a very simple and cheep 
construction ; am) hate bren found fully In 
answer every purpose for winch they *erc 
intended. 

The East India Company's and Sir Home 

Pf pham’s nummary signals are also made use of. 
By these, his Majesty's and the Company's 
ships are all known by their numbers long before 
they reach the island j and as no ships whatever 
are permitted to pass Bank’s Battery, without 
sending a boat on shore, it must be evident 
there is no possibility of taking the island by 
surprise. 

t Extract of a Letter from, the GovcrW tod 

Company qf Merchants of London troitutgL 

East Indies. 

, wh JDwmtw, fotyy 
That all the planters be by the Governor 
listed under either of the aforesaid commanders, 
or such other officers as the Govenor and Cpun- 
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raost 'ftriViiutage«U9^|io«iiftioitt. n.StwAtyi' 
tbeenejBiy.mUke demonstrations, of dainG 
ingdtoue op more points , Information 
vrouldunstnntly be communicated by , the, 
telegraphs ; - upon which the, Governor 
would orderaueh movements, or disposi- 
tions of leserves as he may! judge proper. 

From this concise view of ihc mode of 
defending the island, and from all that lias 
been related concerning its great natural 
stiength, it> batteries, and the facility of 
defending every practicable lauding place, 
by rolling stones from the heights, it must 
be evident that, with such dispositions of 
the troops, St Helena is absolutely impreg- 
nable by an open and i egular attack. I have 
had opportunities of examining Gibraltar 
and Malta, and I must confess, that the 
impression left on my mind is, that nei- 
ther of these places arc to be compared 
in strength with St. Helena. This supe- 
riority .uises from its high and command- 
ing coasts ; from there being no unfortified 
landing places that do not admit of being 
defended by stones : and from several 
other circumstances already explained. — 
Nature, indeed, has been so wonderfully 
profuse iu giving strength to this plaie, 
and ha^ left so little for art to perform, 
that out of twenty-eight miles of cbfetst, 
the foi tided lines of defence, collectively, 
do 'not exceed eight hundred and fifty 
yards. In ' shbrt, it appears to me, under 
all the circumstance above-mentioned, 
that St. Helena is not only perfectly se- 
cure against surprise, and external stra- 
tagem, but Capable (even With a moderate 
garrison) of repelling the most formidable 
attacks that can be made upon it. 


nl »hatl ihink fit, that may exercise and train 
them up in arms, at ka3t once in two months, to 
qualify thefin for Die defence of the island. And 
that pnunontar place*, or posts, be assigned by 
the Governor, whereunto all and every one of the 
aawlplanteis may rppau, and have a rendezvous 
when thereunto leqiured by the Governor} for 
though we do nut hereby require the planters to 
ktep constant watch, a* soldiers, during tht time 
We shall continue soldi*™ in pay, yet we do 
hereby strictly require, m case of the approach 
of any shipping, and especially upon discovery of 
any enemy, or any g« tit-i al aim in, that 1 hey do 
repair to their respective posts, and olnserve 
sueh orders in a waj of military discipline, ac- 
cording as their respective ofiu.tr* shall he direct- 
ed by Hie Govti nor and Council, for tl»e safety 
and defence of our aforesaid island ) tt being one 
Of the conditions on which we have granted them 
t hkk land aWvther accommodations.” 


The\. Htitory of Per&iOf &c.I£y 
Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm, 

' &o.ffce. &c, <* 

(Concluded from page 160 .) 

OirR readers are already ap-' 
prised that the features of mis 
work are not exclusively his 
tori cal ; no small portion of its 
contents presenting us with those 
remarks and descriptions with' 
which the author has been supplied' 
by his journeys and residence in 
the country. Sir John M., after 
conducting his history to the pe- 
riod of the accession of the reign- 
ing monarch, contents himself 
with a slight sketch of the situation 
of Persia under this prince and 
then subjoins accounts of the court, 
the government, and the religion 
of the country, together with those 
of the manners of its sedentary po- 
pulation, and its nomadic or wan- 
dering tribes. From this last divi-. 
sion of the volumes before us, which, 
though, as we have said, extrane- 
ous (at least as they are here in- 
troduced) in a professed history, 
will be generally regarded as not 
the least interesting part of their 
pages, we make the second of the 
two following extracts : — 

On the occurrence of the death of- 
Aga Mahomed Khan, his army was 
thrown into the greatest eoufusion. She- 
shMi was abandoned ; and the corpse of 
the monarch was left to be insulted by 
the lowest of his enemies. Suadueh 
Khan Shek&kee marched away with bis 
tribe, and some other chiefs followed his 
example: but, alter the first confusion 
was over, the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, proclaimed his allegiance to tfye 
declared heir; and, having reassembled 
a considerable body of troops, advanced 
towards the capital, the gates of which 
were shut on all by JMeerza Mahomed 
Khan, till the arrival from Shir^i of 
Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew a^d ap- 
pointed successor of the deceased sove- 
reign. That prince, though instantly 
proclaimed king, was not puhliply crown- 
ed till the beginning o( tins uexfyear. 
It is not the intention to write the his- 
tory of th* reigning JAbUfyfph, of Persia ; 

2 M 2 
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it will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory fcfiand’from theirmedStat'ec! Hrivaskid of 


manner, the principal events which have 
taken place since he came to the 1 hr.onc. 

SaaducK Khan made a weak effort to 
ojpose him, but, was attacked, and de- 
feated. This example of rebellion was 
afterwards followed by the king's bro- 
ther, andapiince of the Zund family : 
£ut these attempts were subdued without 
an action, and the internal tianquillity 
of the empire has never since been dis- 
turbed. 

' Futteli Aly Khan has been successful, 
ifi a series of campaigns, in establishing 
liis power ovei the greatest part of Kho- 
raban ; and the chiefs in that country, 
whom he has not actually subdued,' yield 
d nominal obedience, and send an occa- 
sional tribute to propitiate his favour and 
protection. The Affghans have, for tome 
yhars past, been in too distracted a state,* 
ffoin their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which their monarch s pre- 
tend to inherit from Ahmed Shah upon 
thifc province ; and its peace is not now 
annually disturbed by the invasions of the 
Usbegs, over whom Beggec J3n no longer 
reigns. He died soon after Aga Maho* 
med ; and his son, Hyder Turrali, vvlio 
succeeded to the sovereignty, has, as yet, 
Informed no deeds which can lead to a 
belief that he cither inherits the talents, 
or the power, of his extraordinary pareut 
and predecessor. 

, The Persian monarch has not been so 
successful in maintaining the north-wes- 
tern frontier of his kingdom. Georgia, 
after a warfare continued with various 
f 9 rtune for many years, has at last become 
a province of Russia; and the garrisons 
of that nation now extend to the banks 
of the Araxo, and along the southern 
shores of the Caspian. 

. The court of Persia has, within the last 
fifteen years, been again visited by the 
ambassadors of European nations. The 
power which the sovereign of that coun- 
try possessed to check the A Afghans, who 
threatened to invade India, and hjs abili- 
ty to aid in repelling the ambitious views 
of France, if ever directed to that quarter, 
led the gqvcruor-general of the British 
possessions in the East to form an al- 
liance with Fifttclj Aly Khan, imme- 
.^Ufcijy after he, vyas raised to the throne. 
TOft.. iwicy .ta&nfcte torupor^igt.&oocess - 
which wflSfd^slKd, of-diveniag the Affi- , 


Ihdiai ; and an itaprcstfun wait’ ffiadte of 
the power of the English nation j‘ bdth tJnt 
the mind of the King *of Persia 'arid Whj 
subjects, favourable to the pcrforjrhahbe 
of the engagements into Which that thb* 
narch had entered, to oppose, if ever re 1 * 
quired by circumstances to do so, the 
European enemies of Great Britain. The 
establishment of this alliance was attend- 
ed with the farther advantage of pro- 
moting the intercourse, and increasing 
the commerce, between India and Persia. 

The ambitiou of Buonaparte gave itn 
eager attention to every plan which of- 
fered the most distant prospect of aug- 
menting his means of iujuiiug the prin- 
cipal power that impeded his progress to 
unimsal dominion : and, however vi- 
sionary his plan may appear to those ac- 
quainted with the \u.st difficulties he had 
to encounter,’ he certainly cheiished the 
project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship 
of the King of Persia was courted, as 
necessary to enable him to make this at- 
tempt ; and the nature of the relations 
between France and Russia, at this pe- 
liod, a/forded him every advantage hi the 
prosecution of that object. The touft of 
London took considerable alarm at these 
proceedings: and the efforts* that were 
deemed necessary to counteract them 
have led to a more direct intercourse with 
the government of Persia, which has, 
within the space of five years, been ho- 
noured with two embassies from the King 
of England. 

The reigning King of Persia hail lis- 
tened to the overture of Buonaparte, in 
the hope that the mediation or power of 
thiil conqueror would enable him to re- 
cover the province of Georgia: hut when 
changes in the condition of Europe com- 
pelled the French Emperor to abandon 
his designs upon Asia, he reverted to his 
alliance with the English ; who, from 
the relain c situation of the Indian terrL 
tones, were possessed of means, which 
he saw them prepared to use, either to 
aid or attack him, as lie determined to 
oppose or support their European ene- 
mies. It is not necessary to enter into 
any detail of the negociations which hate 
taken place between the English govern- 
ment and that of Persia ; or to say more, 
than that reiatitms of general amity sub-* 
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sist between the two cpi^rjes,, , ftudj$tfe 
bed) cop firmed, by trea^e^ ; jjie otqe.ct 
of thq ( ,Biitjth nation mupUpyqr.tybly be 
the same; It pan o«)y,«jlc^re tbe^trenglh 
aiql ( prosperity of 9 kingdom, which, in- 
terposes as i\ barrier between Europe and 
its Asiatic dominions. Fortunately Per- 
sia is at present iu a happier and more 
tranquil state titan it has been for a long 
period $ and its reigning monarch, who 
has already occupied the throne seventeen 
years, has, by the comparative mildness 
and juRticc of his rule, already entitled 
himself to a high rank among the Kings 
of Persia. 

The men of the wandering tribes de- 
light to tell or listen to romantic tales : 
some of them not only make themselves 
masters of this art , hut learn to recite ver- 
ses, pai ticularly those of Ferdosi. A per- 
son who has cultivated this talent enjoys 
a great share of the respect of his associ- 
ates, who frequently call upon him to 
amuse an idle hour by transporting his 
hearers into the regions of fancy, or to 
excite their minds to deeds of valour, by 
repeating lines which celebrate the re- 
nown of their ancestors. 

It l}ps been already stated, that the wo- 
men pf the tribes of Persia who dwell in 
tents are seldom veiled : their usual oc- 
cupations have also been described. — 
They art* more respected than the females 
wbo dwell in cities, because they are 
more useful to the community of which 
they form a part. They uqt only abate 
the bed, put the fatigues and dangers of 
their husbands : and the masculine ha- 
bits wlpcl) they acquit e do not displease, 
for they seem suited to their condition of 
life. If they are not pf high rank they 
perform all the domestic and menial offi- 
ces of their own home : and strangers, 
who visit their houses and tents, ate 
certain to receive the kindest and most 
hospitable welcome from them. But 
there is nothing in the maimer of these 
women that can he mistaken : it is fear- 
less, but not forward j and evidently pro- 
ceeds from the consciousness of security, 
not the absence of shame. Though in 
general their complexion is dark and sun- 
burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty ! a sense 
of their free condition gives lustre to 
their eyes j and they often add to ,fih$ 
features a Very graceful for$. SJifit , 
Ahe lower orders of this xfibss,- their beau- 


ty is poon destroyed by hard, labppr, and 
Continual exposure to the climate,.,, 

A Persian gentleman*, remarkable , for 
liis polishejd manners, apd the gaiety, of 
his disposition, describes bis .etitertam- 
lnent by the females of one of these tribes 
in a very natural and characteristic man- 
ner. “ When I arrived,” he observe*., 
“ at the village of Sennahf, yybifib ip in? 
“ habited by theTurkish tribes of Rhuz&l 
“ and Affsh&r, I was invited to take up 
“ my abode in the house of one of the 
“ chiefs of the latter, and received^wtyle 
“ 1 staid, the greatest attention from al,l 
“ his family. The. ladjes, who, accord- 
“ ing to custom, were unyeiled, wer£ 
“ particularly kind. The daughter of 
** my host, who was about fifteen years 
“ of age, was more beautiful than l cat*. 
“ expiess. When 1 said that I was thirsty, 
“ she ran and brought me a cup of pure 
u water. It was a draught from thf 
“ fountain of lite, brought by an angel t 
*' but it increased instead of extinguish* 
“ ing the llame which her hriglit dark 
“ eyes had kindled in my breastj.” Af- 
ter describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without dar- 
ing to shew, even by a look, the nature 
of that passiou which lie entertained for 
this young beauty, he very sensibly ob* 
serves : — “ A vain and uuinfqrmcd man. 
“ might have mistaken the manner of 
“ my fair cup-bearer ; hut 1 had expert* 
“ euce of these Eelliaant ladies* and well 
“ knew that nothing was meant but thai 
“ kindness and hospitality with which 
“ they treat all strangers who visit thei* 
“ tents or houses. 1 believe,” lie con- 
cludes, “ they are virtuous beyond all 
“ other women in Persia ; and the man 
“ who should even attempt seduction, 
“ would he sacrificed to the implacable 
“ honour of their male relations |j.” The 
habits of these females fit Ahem for the 
scenes to which they are occasionally ex* 
posed. When riding near a small ear 
campmcnt of Aflshdr families, I ex- 
pressed my doubts to a Persian noble, 
who was with me, regarding their reput* 
ed boldness and hardjhpod, and parttow 

* Mahomed Hwbeiit Khan, *on of the Vait'e ' 
Medhi Ali Kh»n, -who >« lent by’tht tgftVtttfi 
ment of Bombay <*n a f wissia^,to,xheiCnttrt‘*f 
Persia in A. D. 1798., ... 

t This village is in Itak.' Vhc name it the««m 
as that of thtfppU&Pbf grdlSliuip^ ' 'v ' 

% Mafcouiit HuiWln ton’s 
1 ltJWt • 
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larly of their skill in horsemanship. He tha^ as associates. If a man of a wander- 
immediatcly called to 3 yount? woman of ing’ trite liak fiM' ffl iii'dbj/ '^ives’^fid 
a handsome appearance, and asked Jber slaves as'tHc rcTi^oh lid f/rttfe'.^etf 'peir- 
in Turkish if she was not a soldier’s mits, or as' Iiis bAjdher Hfdhotiiedah 1 Of 
daughter? She said she was. “ And the city, it is meW’Ty, as lias token statkil, 
“ you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” because his poverty, or thd coridltiorfbT 
was the next observation. She smiled, the society to which he belong^, limits 
“ Mount that horse,” said he, point! Mg his desires. The moment that his situii- 
to one with a bridle, hut without a saddle, tion alters he is prompt to liot in every 
“ and shew this European envoy, the species of dissipation; and the partner, 
“ difference between a girl of a tribe, who more than shares his toils, has no 
“ and a citizen’s daughter.” She in- chance of an equal partition in any good 
Btautly sprung upon the animal, and, fortune that may attend him. If he is 
setting off at full speed, did not stop till raised to a high station, he deems an in- 
she had reached the summit of a bin dll creased indulgence of his sensual appe- 
liill in the vicinity, which was covered tites one of the chief pleasures of ad- 
with loose stones: when there, she vancemcnt: and when he becomes an in- 
waved her hand over her head, and then habitant of a city he at once adopts the 
came down the hill at the same rate she customs of a citizen, llis first wives, ifi 
had ascended. Nothing could be more he has more than one, are compelled to 
dangerous than the ground over which she sacrifice the liberty they before en- 
gallopcd : but she appeared quite fearless, joyed, and to endure that neglect 
and seemed delighted at haviug had an which is the natural consequence of his 
opportunity of vindicating the females power to obtain younger and more beau- 
of her tribe from the reproach of being tiful females. Among these tribes, how- 
like the ladies of cities. ever, maternal claims are always respect- 

T he povetty and usages of the wander- ed. The mother’s influence over her son 
ing tribes often prevent the men from mar- usually continues tin ough life; and she 
rying even the number of wives allowed is ready to maintain that authority, 
by the law. Many of them have only one ; which is giounded on habit and affection, 
and unless she is old, barren, or unfit to by ministering to Ilfs gratification. It is 
work, they do not marry another. Hie her duty to preside over his family ; and, 
reason is, that they can seldom afford to if he is rich, he usually intrusts to her not 
support more than one wife : and, from only the choice of his female partners, 
the liberty which the females eujoy, their but their management. An anticipation 
quarrels, where there are several in a fa- of the enjoyment of this power makes the 
mily, would be seriously embarrassing ; women of Persia anxiously desire to 
and marriage, which is considered as one have male children. The bin'll of k'son 
of the chief bonds of union betweeu the is hailed with joy; that of a dadgftteJ is 
men of a tribe, would become a constant always a disappointment. 1 1 ,n>1 ' 
source of discord and contention. The These observations on the usage's Of Hie 
practice of hiring wives for a certain pe- wandering tribes chiefly apply t6 thosb of 
riod, which prevails in the cities and Persiap and Turkish origin. The Ara- 
towns of Per$j^ is held in abhorrence by bian tribes subject to Persia, who inhabit 
the females of tribes ; and these have fre- the shores of the Gulf, are work assirtri- 
quently been known to attack priests in lated, in their habits, tthtoe people ftotti 
t be most violent manner, whom they be- which they are derived, than to those 
lieved to have sanctioned an usage which ainid whom they dwell. They continue 
they deem so degrading. Though we may to speak Arabic, and preserve almost hll 
conclude, from what has been stated, that the customs of their original country. Thtfy , 
tfyese women enjoy more freedom and iu general dress like the inhabitants* of 
consideration than the other females of Arabia, wearing, instead of the cap of the 
Persia, they are still remote from that Persians, a light turban, and are usualljr 
janlc which has been assigned to the sex covered with a flowing cloak. The man- 
^ong tty; civilized nations of Europe : nersofthis race, though less rude tftiuf . 
thejctoil, while their lord-Uke husband those of the other tribes of Persia, retain 
spends' h»hoiirs in indolence, •» 01 amuse- much of the wildness and independents 
ment, and'are regarded more as smanlts of their ancestors. . " ", l, f ' ’ 
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,X&, ' trjj^^n J*er- ' ^Yoii afe Wrong, sir ! by HeaVe'n, the 

sip.js ijiqrc frugal ijpat pf, any' other' Arplj (fog will wirt* !” 
of.tli^ ipbabitant^ ^f tfyat kingdom. It ^ The manners of some of the mountain 

consist? chiefly of dates. f Jiut what tribes who inhabit the great ranges of the 

others would consider a hardship, habit,, southern part of Persia, cannot be des- 

W>t,h them, luvs converted into an enjoy- cribed, for they are hardly known : but 

meat ; and the Arab deems no food more we may conclude, that their usages are as 

delightful than that upon which he lives. little changed since the time of Alexander, 

Some years ago, a woman, belonging to as their relations to the sovereign of the 

one of the Arab families settled at Abu- country ; which, from the description 

•shelter, had gone to England with the given of them by the historians of the 

children of the British resident at that Grecian conqueror, appear to have been 

place. When she returned, all crowded exactly the same at that period as they are 

around her, to hear the report of the at present. Alexander is represented as. 

country she had visited. She described having pursued the same policy toward 

the roads, the carriages, the horses, the them which the modern Kings of Persia 

wealth and the splendour of the cities, are necessitated to adopt. He endea- 

and the highly cultivated state of the voured to make them husbandmen and 

country. feeders of cattle, that they might, u whep 

Her audience were full of envy at the they had property of their own to defend, 

condition of Englishmen, and were on refrain from encroaching upon their 


the point of retiring with that impression, 
when the woman happened to add, that 
the country she hacl visited only wanted 
oue thing to make it delightful. ** What 
is that?” was the general inquiry. “ It 
has not a date tree in it,” said she. “ 1 
never ceased to look for one, all the time 


neighboursf.” 

The rude tribes, who have been des- 
cribed, are not envious of that civiliza- 
tion of which we are so proud. We may 
wonder at their ignorance and prejudice; 
but wemust recollect that men are form- 
ed by habit, and that all their sufferings 


I was there, hut l looked in vain.” The and enjoyments are comparative. How 
sentiments of the Arabs who had listen- often do we see them rejoicing under harri- 


ed to her, were, in an instant, changed 
by this infoimation. It was no longer 
envy, but pity, which they felt for men, 
who were, condemned to live in a country 
where there svere no date trees. 

The Arabiau tribes in Persia possess 
the power of flying from oppression when 
they cwupt resist iU The sea is always 
open to them, aud they are accustomed 
t(> that element. Not only the islands of 
the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories 
of Turkey, and thq opposite eoast of 
Arabia, are inhabited by their brethren : 
and these circumstances, combined with 
their original ty^its, S ive * freedom of 
sentiment and expression to this race of 
men that is very striking. When a party 
of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near. Abusheher, were preparing to slip 
an English and an Arabian greyhound at 
a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of 
them, {stated, his belief that the English 
dog would beat. The moment this ob- 
servation was mad?, a poor Arab, who 
1#$ accopapsyiied the pafty in hopes of 
obtaining a trifling present for, Jeadipg a 
dog, sprung forward, pkclaimed, 
with all the natural energy of* his race, 


ships and bondage, and repining at their 
lot when courted by liberty and fortune ! 
The feelings we receive from living in 
one state of society, disqualify us from 
judging of those of another : but he who 
ha* travelled over the greatest space will 
be most struck with the equal dispensa- 
tion of happiness and misery ; and his 
value for knowledge will not be decreased 
by observing, that those are not always 
the mosthappy who possess it. It is pro- 
per and just that we should be gratefbl 
for the blessing of civilization ; but we 
should not assume too grtit a superiority 
over those who continue In a more bar- 
barous state. A study of their manners, 
of the causes of their misery, and tie 
sources of their happiness, may teach lis 
many useful and important lessons. Hu- 
man nature is always the same, in whate- 
ver garb it is clothed ; and there can be 
none to whom it is of more consetfufefcicp 
to contemplate society in Its hrdest Stiie, 
than a nation who Continues 1 , dM V&ft* 
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individual independence, and a political 
freedom, that are grcmmlul upon the \n~ 
slitutiomi of a 1 . ice of biave, hut turlm- 
lent warriors; and which „ cw\not , 
maintained hut by the cine tain recollec- 
tion of those lights whnh belou; to him, 
who is leady to suffei evciy privation, 
father than become a slave. 

From these specimens of ciich of 
the two portions of Sir John M’s 
work, the merits of its style will 
be sufficiently collected. Consi- 
dered us to some of the higher re- 
quisites of history, it has not been 
bur design, in the slight review 
upon which we have entered, to 
pronounce a judgment. The nar- 
rative is attractive ; the degree 
of personal acquaintance with the 
country, of which the author is in 
possession, promises, as we have 
said, an additional value to the 
work ; and the manner of its com- 
position is to be praised for its 
ease, though often to be repre- 
hended for its negligence. 

Selections from the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos. Arranged and Ti uns- 
tated by Thomas Duci Bioughfon, 
E.mj. Major of the lion. Kast-lndia 
Company’s Seivkein Bengal, and Au- 
thor of Letter-* from a Alain atta Camp. 
12mo. pp. 1 .">(>. London, lull. 

This beautiful little work exhi- 
bits one of the examples in which 
the merits of translation are raised 
almost to the level of original com- 
position. That delicate suscepti- 
bility of beauty in its most tender 
and least obtrusive forms, which 
has enabled Major B. to seize upon 
these precious specimens of poetic 
sweetness and brilliancy, is a gift 
of the highest value, and the most 
remote from vulgar dullness ; and 
the classic elegance of the diction, 
and pure harmony of the versifica- 
tion, in which these Hindoo mor- 
sels are here presented to English 
• readers, place the writer in the 
{ first, rank of polite authors. We 
da not mean that in every instance 
we are satisfied with the perspi- 
cuity of the text. To attain this 


is a great difficulty in all poetic 
Jvapsigtiop ; ap4,ttya£ .difficulty is 
enhanced iii the present instance 
by thp frequent remoteness of the 
ideas and allusions in the origi- 
nals from every thing which is 
familiar to European learning, or 
habits of thinking. That Major 
B., therefore, has not failed of- 
tener in this respect, is the real 
occasion of surprize; and that he 
has not is in part to be ascribed to 
the prevalence of the language of 
sentiment and imagination in these 
poems, rather than of mythology 
or of history. The space we have 
allotted to these remarks is ex- 
ceedingly limited ; but we cannot 
lay down our pen without subjoin- 
ing, that these poems, and even the 
history of their acquisition by Ma- 
jor lb, reflect honour on the na- 
tional character of the Hindoos. 

Amid a considerable variety of 
compositions — grave — lively — ten- 
der — caustic — we select, almost at 
random, those which follow : — 

Fai limn Iii'i pluv m.ifo stiayed, 

A vinmu and hue!) maul 
Came 'pm ting o’er 1 lie glnlc, 

Pine . 1 " t lit* falling snow. 

With joy aid fond surprise 

lu i-Im.i towards hei iiias ; 

T lie maiden bends her eu s 
As all lane's children do. 

Her wreitli she tiemblnig lajs 
I ’pon some t horny spiays ; 

His aid then blushing piays, 

Vet fears his well-known arts : 

'fill, soothed hy gentler cares, 

'fo linn her ei e she reals ; 

Ope glance dissolves her fears ; — 

Bm points Love's keenest Jatts. 

Maik,— her slendei foim bend low', 

As t lie zcphyis lightly blow ! 

Alaik, — hei lobe, like blossoms lare, 
Scatter fiogiameoii the ait ! 

See, her taee as soil moon beaming; 
From her smiles ambrosia streaming ; 
And, on blows moie white than snow, 
See, the i aveu Ires-es glow ! 

Lotus- like her deivy leet 
Treasures yield ot neetar’d sweet . 

Light as on her footsteps pass, 

Blushes all the bending grass; 

And rings of jewels, Beauty's powers. 
Freshen into living flowers : 

While briglgertmts, upd rosier hues* 
All the smiling earth suffuse. 
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JLITEIIARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


At tUc, beginning of the late yfear, 1815, 
a Philanthropic Society was formed at 
Bombay, with the title of “ The Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor, 
within the Government of Bombay." 
The following are some of its most re- 
markable regulations : — 

The Society will establish ami maintain 
one School at the least, within the island 
of Bombay, and also establish and assist 
other Schools within the limits of the 
Government, as far as their funds may 
admit. 

The salary of the master for the edu- 
cation of all such children as are to be 
educated trie of expense shall be fixed at 
one bundled in pecs per mouth, and lie 
shall be required to reside constantly m 
the apartments that may be provided for 
bis accommodation ; such salary being 
independent ol any further sum that may 
be allowed him by the Committee. 

The salary of the matron shall be fifty 
rupees per month she also having the ad- 
vantage of residence. 

in the selection of children to become 
objects of the charily, piefeicuce shall 
he given 

1st. To the children of Europeans who 
have been killed in the service of then 
country. 

2d. To the children of those who have 
otherwise died in its service. 

3d. To the children of those who from 
age and infirmity have retried Horn the 
public service. 

4th. To the children of such as are indi- 
gent and have large families. — (In every 
case preference being likewise given to 
those who h ve been born in wedlock, 
have also lost their mothers, or art in 
indigent circumstances.) 

Lastly. — In the absence of persons of the 
above, description the benefits of the 
chaiity to he open to all other classes. 
No child shall he admitted into the 
school under the age of four years, or 
above the age of fourteen, and no child 
shall be kept on the Inundation alter 
the age of sixteen, except be be employed 
in the capacity of a teaehei or assistant. 

The children shall be taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and such other use- 
ful branches of education as may-here- 
after appear necessary, and particularly 
they shall he instructed in the principles 
of the Protestant religion according to 
the Church of England, and in confor- 
mity with the system practised by Dr, 
Bell. ' 

'Asiatic Joum,'— No HI.* 


Prayers shall be regularly read in the 
school, twice every week day ; viz. In 
the morning before the scliool busiuess 
commences, ami in the afternoon before 
the children are dismissed. 

The children shall regularly attend the 
public divine service. 

Two shirts, four banians, six tvow- 
sers, two dootf jackets, one nankeen 
ditto, one blue purpet, six pair ot shoes, 
and one leather cap, shall lie considered 
as a competent general stock for each 
boy boarded by the eliaiity. 

The following table shall he adopted as 
the regular diet of the children hoarded 
by the eliaiity, sublet t, however, to any 
alteration the Committee may from time 
to time think proper : — 

1. Breakfast, conjee and milk every 
day. 

2. Supper, conjee and bread and milk 
every day. 

3. Dinner 

Sundays, beef, half a pound each, with 

bread and vegetables and pluuib-pud- 
ding. 

HI mul ays ^ Fish if proem able, fresh or 
Tuesdays f salt il no fish, towl curry 
Wednesdays > and rice) ; 

Fridays j Cutcharee two days, 
Saturdays ^ Hire two days 
Thursdays, mutton and nee with bread 
.md vegetables. 

The benefit ot this Institution shall he 
extended to all other inhabitants of the 
Presidency, who shall he desuou^of avail- 
ing themselves of it, under the following 
regulations . — 

1st. The children so admitted into the 
school shall he subject to the same 
lule.s, regulations, and discipline, as 
the children supported by the charity. 

2d. They shall pay to the Committee four 
rupees per mouth \ it, however, any 
case sli« uDi ai be, wherein it shall be 
satisfactorily proved lo the Committee 
that the parent of any child proposed 
to he admitted shall be incapable of 
paying the full amount irf four rupees 
per month, such Committee shall jn 
that case be empowered to reduce the, 
terms ot admission, pro' ided theamount 
to he paid he in no case less than one 
- rupee per month. 

3d. The Committee shall pay one rppee 
per month for every child so admitted 
to leward the diligent services of the 
master, and the excess whatever it niay 
be, shall be applied to tire glacial 
fund. - i 

Vol. 1. 2 N . ' J ; 
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Children of natives may also be admis- 
sible under similai regulations, except- 
ing such as may appeitain to religious 
instruction, which shall not be enforced 
in any case where they are* concerned. 

Lx tract of a Letter pom Benares, 
July 1G, 1814. — Flights ot locusts passed 
this place on the 13tli. We got all the 
people we could together, and soon diove 
off those that had alighted, and premited 
others from falling on our plant. 1 
mounted my lmi re, and tode after them, 
assembling all the people I Could at the 
different villages ; by this means I pre- 
vented them tioin alighting, oi 1 am con- 
fident they would have devoured huge 
tracts of plant. Our neighbour have 
suffered more. Oui whole loss amounts 
to twelve higgas ; which the locusts des- 
troyed before the people could he ad- 
jected. 

Extract of a l.etter from Tir/ioot , 
July 12, 1811. — On the evening of the 
7th cunent, between 7 and 8 o’clock, a 
luminous body resembling a meteor, was 
observed to travel se the atmosphere from 
south to noi th. In passing it gave so 
great a light, that the buildings line ap- 
pealed to be on hie. immediately aftei- 
wards a great noise was heard like the 
firing of cannon. The natives angui no 
good from this plucnomennn. They aie 
beginning to take the alarm ; and aie 
preparing themselves for all the hoirois 
of a famine. — See page 145. 

The following remaikahle change was 
observed in the state ot the vveathei at 
Madias, during the last week of Apnl, 
1815. On Monday morning the theimo- 
ineterwas at 52; on Wednesday inouimg 
at 3.’i ; and on Fi iday morning at 2d. 

The Gazette de File Mauiice, of the 
20th October last, contains the billowing 
advertisement of a woik on Madagascar, 
to be sobl in the French MS, or plinted 
by subscription . — “The Great Dictionary 
of Madagascar ; Fart, containing tin* 
Madecassc before the French, and Fart If, 
the French before the Madecasse." “ A 
work,” continues the advertisement, 
“ containing a collection of all publica- 
tions on that extensive island, from F lac- 
court down to the present time, respect 
ing the ancient and modern mai nets of 
the inhabitants ; its trade, navigation, 
natural history, hitherto investigated ; 
the most approved political systems for 
its colonization ; sundry projects for fotm- 
ing settlements upon it, &c. &c. ; the 
languages of the several nations now re- 
sident on the island ♦, the analysis of every 
separate word traced hack to its primi- 
tive origiri'j in order to enable the learned 


reader to ascertain from What part of the 
world each tribe of its present inhabitants 
formeily emigrated. A grammar of the 
two idioms spoken in the north aiul south, 
preceded by an introductory preface, in 
which is exhibited an analysis of the lan- 
guage, a development of its genius and 
the formation ot the worels ured in it. 
By Banbelenii 11 net de Frobcrvllle, ex- 
Cupt.iinof Infantry. The extensive plan 
of this vvoik snpeisedes all future refe- 
rence to the funner voluminous publica- 
tions on the subject, as it comprises them 
all either m abstract, or, if the object 
re impoitauf, in the wends of the au- 
thor- ; conti.idietory testimonies of au- 
thors aie emit i sted ; coincidence of re- 
lation reduced to miifoimity of system; 
oiuontradietoi y opinions that can lead 
to no conclusion, doubts aie stated. On 
opening this vvoik, the reader may survey 
Madagascar in eveiy point of view, and 
by an attentive perusal become thorough- 
ly acquainted with eveiv part of the coun- 
try. Since ten yeais this important sub- 
ject has alreoibcd the attention of the 
author. This great Dictionary will he 
followed by, 1st. — A Dictionary ot the 
dcuominatioire of the nations, provinces, 
cantons, villages, mountains and rivers, 
wlieieof mention is made by all ancient 
.md model n tiavelleis. The gieat dic- 
tionniyonly exhibits the most important 
points of ueogtaphy ; the latter will con- 
tain a sun met account of each part sepa- 
rately. — 2d. The collection of manti- 
smpfs, journals, and tiavels which have 
been rc-oited to in the compilation of the 
gieat dictionaiy. — 3d. The histoiy of a 
re nowned prince of the eastern coast, the 
loundei of his <!jn:iM\ in the kingdom of 
Foulpoints, and of the fbudmicaracs, 
about the jeai 1712, and whose descend- 
ants wrie still on the tin one at the com- 
mencement of the present cer.tuiy, — 4th. 
Notes on his son Diandzanhnr, the famous 
Beti Ins daughter, Ac.— 5th. An abridg- 
ed Catechism in both idioms. — fith. Anec- 
dotes — The history of Euiopcans settled 
at Mdd.ii'usear might be considered as an 
inipoit.ini accession to this collection, but 
the author, being unprovided with authen- 
tic docunientxon the subject, has declined 
annexing it to his work ; his publication 
can only comprise Instoiical information 
dcnvcd lrorn uniform and incontrovcrt- 
ilde testimony. — This work is not enti- 
tled to the meiir it might have claimed if 
brought foiwardby abler hands, hut the 
author in his progress, has been compel- 
led to proceed over heaps of ruins, and 
to select fiom among them a suitable 
spot to raise his building. It may be 
compared to an unhewn stone, extracted 
from a quarry, and thrown on the way to 
arrest the obsefvation of the learned, to 
whom it hi now committed to receJte a 
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regular fprm, To be printed by subset ip- 
tion or sold in manuscript. Apply to 
the Author.” 

The following is extracted fiom the 
letter of a youug officer in the United 
States’ navy to his fiicuds: — “ Previous 
to our leaving Tunis, we made an exclu- 
sion to the mins of Carthage. Our cap- 
tain, accompanied by a number ol bis 
officers, left the vessel early in the morn- 
ing, aud having procured horses, re.iehed 
the desolate site of that once poweiful 
city, at nineo’ clock ; it is situated about 
sixteen miles from Tunis, and tluee fiom 
the (ioletta, and is, fiom its antiquity ami 
fonner celebiity, justly an object, of cu- 
riosity. All that the daveiler can now 
discover is a lai go extent of loose stones 
and fragments of maible, parts of pil- 
lars, cornices, &c. aud some \eiy laigc 
cisterns to contain the water foi the city, 
winch was bumght from a great distance 
by an aqueduct: these aie in toleiablc 
preservation. We found aUo a number 
of subteuaucous passages leading fiom 
one part ol the city to anolhei, many of 
which aie inhabited by the families of 
miseiable half-starved Tuiks, who ap- 
pear to regaid with jealousy or contempt 
those Christians whose cmiosity at ti acts 
them to theii abodes. We weie unable 
to discover all the wonders detailed by 
Lady Montague and Chateaubiiand, but 1 
have selected a fragment of the palace of 
queen Dido, which, for aught 1 Know, 
composed pail of the very hall in which 
^Eneas i elated Iris peii locus advenluies !” 

From the great height of cliuich-stcc- 
plcs, sgy.s a New England pupei, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, wlu-n they take fire, to 
eouvey watei enough to them to extinguish 
it j and jt js not a little dangerous to place 
men jipon them foi tIiepmpo.se. A \eiy 
huge amount of pioperty, in our coun- 
try, is vivxteu in (.lunches, and the sum 
is constantly increasing; and as stee- 
ples, fiom the great quantity of wood 
used in erecting and finishing them, are 
oftgn much exposed to take tiie, it is an 
object of cousideiable impoitanee, as fai 
as possible, to guard against the evil. 
The following method is adopted at Hail- 
toyd, iu Connecticut. A laige rcsevoii 
is placed on cadi tloor in the steeple sui- 
fidant to contain one or two hogsheads, 
which is kept filled with brine, made so 
strong that it will ueither freeze m the 
wiiyter, nor become putrid in the sum- 
mer ; by the side of them is placed a 
number of tii e-buckets, in order, that if 
«i Ike should bieak out in the neighbour- 
hop^, a number ot men may immediately 
repair .to the spot, and be prepared, in a 
raqment, to extinguish the lirst sparkg 
t hat may kindle. Brine, it i$ well known 


is much moi e efficacious in extinguishing 
tire, than uieic watei. 

It is icmaikablc how the love of read- 
ing, especially ot political leading, lias 
gained ground in Vienna within the last 
fifteen years. In 1800, \ lenna had no 
pciiodical journal, except the Journal of 
the Theatie ; people weie contented with 
the Vienna Ua/ctlc, which, having at that 
time no u\al to teai, geneially published 
the news when all the rest of the woild 
had torgotten it. People thought it must 
be so, aud weie ton tented. Now wc have 
fourteen periodical journals, the half ot 
them political, and foui newspapeis, which 
strive to outdo cadi other by procuring 
the latest news. The same citizen ol 
Vicuna, who was forty years ago a de- 
votee, because none but prayer-books 
were put into hi> lianas; who, thirty 
yeais ago, became a fieethinkei because 
the abolition ot the penance, under Jo- 
seph If, made the popular wi iters iuii 
into the contiary extieme ; who, twenty 
yeais ago, sluued the Homan mania of 
the rest ot Her many, because he was 
pampcied with Erasmus, Schlakei, and 
Itiualdin ; — tins same inhabitant of Vien- 
na is now almost as eagei a politician as 
the citizen of London or Pat is. so tine 
it is that governments can educate their 
people! The unit use of newspapers in 
Loudon and Ihirqt inei eased the number of 
lovers uf newspapers; the same tiling 
happened afteiwaids in Germany, as is 
now also the rase at Vienna. — Two new 
periodical publications weie announced at 
Vienna to begin with the new year. 

At the-late Anniversary Genet al Meet- 
ing of the 11 mhlaud Society of Scotland, 
it appealed that the sum plac'd at the 
disposal of the directors last year, had 
been laid out In pi emiiims fpr encouraging 
the improvement ot wastelands — raising 
giecn crops — best managed farms — to 
ploughmen tor improvement in ploughing, 
and tor meliorating the breed of black 
cattle, m a variety of districts in the 
count i> ; ihe appropriation of these se- 
veral classes of pi emiums being regulated 
by the siate ot improvement of the res- 
pective districts, 

A letter fiom Mr. Baird, manager of 
theShotts iron-works, accompanied with 
a set of milk dishes (fifteen in number, 
ot various sizes), invented by him some 
time ago, and uow presented to the So- 
ciety, were laid before the meeting. 
These dishes were made of cast iron, 
with a coat of tin in the inside. From 
satisfactory information received by tire 
Society, there is every reason to think 
that they promise to be an impfOY/ement 
in the dairy deportment, and, as wic^yery 
dcserv ng of the attention of, tl*p public. 

2 N 2 
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drank that extremely active poison, was 
the most delicious he ever enjoyed. Such 
is the Juice of habit ! It is generally 
thought, that since the days of Mithri- 
datea, no one h.ul e\ er made constant 
use of such a substance. 


The meeting instructed the secret aiy to 
evpiess its acknowledgements to Mi. 
Baird for the communication. 

Sir Cl. Cltnk stated the steps taken last 
Session of Ihuhament, for obtaining an 
equalization ot Avcights and measures, 
and the communications he had since had 
upon the subject, and that there was 
every re.e-on to hope this impoitant ob- 
ject, to uluch the Society had paid so 
much attention, would be attained in the 
ronrse ot the ensuing Session. The meet- 
ing, on the motion of Mr. Tait, contemn 
of the Soeuty’s eonnnittee on that busi- 
ness, toted the thanks ot the Soiuty to 
Sir ( • . Clerk, foi his pet set nance *iiul 

laudable exertions, tvlin li the meeting 
tequested* he would eontiiuie until a latt 
wa.> obtained tor an equalization ot 
tt eights and measmcs ; and as connected 
ttith this subject, the Society, on the 
motion of Di. Hope, lesohed to conetu 
with the Royal Soeietv ot Kdnihmgh, in 
|iurc basing the iusti iimeut iiitented by 
Mr. Tioughton, the c< lebrated aitist, ot 
London, tor regulating ami collecting 
titiv measures ot length ; and placed a 
sum at the disposal ot the dnectoi.s toi 
that puipo'-e. 

The meeting diiected an c-s.w h\ Mi. 
T. Dallas, niei chant in Kdinbuigh, on 
the purposes to whidi potatoes, penctin- 
ted hv the tiost, ate applicable, to he 
published in tht‘ Society’s Tiaiwictions, 
it appealing fiom expenments made by 
the authoi, th.it tiosted potatoes might 
be applied to seveial veiy useful purpo- 
se*- and the Society's iepoi t on Ihu jsh 
01 Saving Banks, wax diiected to lie pub- 
lished in the same manner. 


Hydrophobia cuied by Vinegar, com- 
municated in a letter tioin a gentleman 
at Venice to his tiiend in London — “ If 
you wei e bet e, a ou would he veiy much 
pleased aauIi a discovciy made at I dma, 
the capital ot 1’iiuli, a small province 
belonging to this icpuhlic. I he diseo- 
aciv is this; .1 pool man, lying under 
the li ighlful toituies ot the huliophnbia, 
Aias lined with some dtaughls ot vine- 
gai, gneii him by mistake, instead ot 
anothei potion. A physician ot I’adua, 

< .died Count Leonissa, got intelligence 
oi this emit at Edina, and 1 1 it'd the 
'•atue leuiedy upon a patient that was 
bioueht to the Padua hospital, adniimx- 
lenng in in a pound ot \megar in the 
mot mug, .motlier at noon, and a thud 
at sun-, ■ wt, and the man a\us speedily and 
pei tei fly c ured. 1 haveditfused through 
f t aiy tins d;s(o\eiy, by means ot a pr- 
i iodic. il papei that I am writing ; and 1 
hope ion will make it known in Lngland, 
in the most jiublie mannei ; ami as I am 
sine that this astonishing lemedy will 
ha\ (* as happy an efi’cet thei e as it had here, 
so l should lie glad to he appii/ed of it, that 
1 may i elute it in my said paper. As you 
have more i ambling dogs in London than 
we lia\ e here, it is piohable that the ex- 
peiimcnt will soon be (lied, please Cod, 
with .success.” 


There now is, or veiy lccently was, 
living in Constantinople a veiy exttaoi- 
dinary man, upwauls of one hunched 
years of' age, gem tally know n under the 
name of “ Solyiqati, the eater ot subli- 
mate.” This man, when young, accm- 
tomed himselt as the 'I inks do, to swal- 
low opium ; but li:u mg tak( n by degrees 
a large quantity , without piodtiemg the 
desired etleet, iie adopted I lie use ol sub- 
limate, and, tor upwards ot thirty M ai', 
lias taken a drachm, oi sixty giains a 
day. He would somet’ines go to the shop 
of a Tuikish .lew and cal! for a draclmi 
of sublimate, wluili lie mixed in a ghi's 
of watei, and drank it up immediately. 
The first time the apotliecni v was mv 
much alarmed, foi fear lie should be 
t lunged with poisoning the Tmk ; but he 
was stiuek with amazement w hen lie saw 
fhe same man again on the next day, who 
‘called toi another dose. Lord Llgm,Mr. 
’-'Smith, and seveial gentlemen now in 
•England, have met this extraordinary 
jyaan, and Imvc. heard him say, that the 
vnepsatiou he experienced after having 


With lcxpect to an explosion which lias 
lately happened in London at a sugar- 
house, it has been asceitaiued that, when 
the boiling of sugar, in the piocess of 
l dining, is earned on without any Jin 1 
be in is allowed to come directly m contact 
with the pan, a waste of siu>itr is pre- 
vented, and a better article obtained. 
A huge close boilei, theiefoie, is con- 
structed tor the pm pose ot generating 
steam, to he conveyed through tubes, 
under the sugar pans, to bring them to 
the mpmed temperature for boiling the 
syiup. 'These pans, made of copper, are 
e.u h put into an exterior pan made of 
east non, ami closely joined to then 
hum to pi event the escape of the steam. 
Only one pan had been got ready to be 
woiked in this manner; and a trial was 
madeof the boiler. At nine o'clock the 
engineer came to the piemises, and it was 
piopnsed to piovc the boiler by applying 
a huge file. The propiietor objected to 
the large fire ; but the lire Avas urged, 
and the safety-valve, provided for the es- 
cape of steam when the internal pressure 
reaches a certain point, was overloaded 
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to prevent the steam from escaping;. The It is exactly calculated for the latitude of 

consequence which might jiaie been anti- Home. From circumstances, it is con*- 

cip.ited, followed. In an hour and a half eluded to have been the discuss belonging 

the hoi lei exploded, and with such a to I (erodes Atticus, and described by 

foiee as to biing down the whole build- Vitiuvius. 


jug, bun mg a nunihei ot people in the 
linns. This not the tint aceident ari- 
.s mg lion) lgnmain o or in mention m the 
application of steam of high temperatme 
to dideicut pin poses. Bui a lew months 
ago, a locomotive engine was exploded 
at Newcastle, and seveial peojile lost 
theii live*., lroni the tolly of the man 
(calling himself an engineei), locking 
down the safety-valve, that his machine 
might go off in style! And, leeently, a 
.salt-pan heated by steam w as blown up 
by mi nil lit itnpiudence. Nothing, how- 
evet, !*• mote manageable than steam, in 
the hands ot men of prudence ; while 
nothing is mote dangerous when fools 
and [ii et mi dei s ate Millet ed to play with 

it. 

The excavations at Pompeii are prose- 
cuted abet a ceitain pi m, so as to go 
round the whole town, which, when 
clean'd fiom 1 hr allies which cover it, 
will piobahly become one day the most 
remaikable monumeut of antuiuity. 

The phenomena of the atmosphere, so 
little iindei, stood at picseut, ate likely to 
receive considerable elucidation fimn a 
pel iodical woik, nndei the title ot “Jom- 
nal de Meteoiologie.” The object of 
which join mil being diieeted to the tol- 
lection of accounts from abio.ul, and to 
the i et in n imr that obligation, by impart- 
ing di^covencN made m this island to 
meteoi ologieal obn'ivcis on the conti- 
nent. 

Some men employed to sink a pit in 
Heading abbey, have found an aneient 
stone sarcophagus, which there is little 
doubt, from its being placed to the light 
of the alt in in the elimcli, Ibimeily held 
the coffin ot Henry ihe Fust, the tonndei 
of the abbey. The end of a thigh hone, 
completely pe*ished, was also disown- 
ed. The sai'opbagus i< ‘even feet in 
length, twoteit Nix inches wide at the 
heud, andtwoteet at the bottom; and 
seven inches and a halt thick. It is eai- 
ved round in cohmins, and iron lings 
are fixed in the sides, and ..t each end. 

The slave-trade is still earned on with 
diabolical activity; — two hundred ami 
ninety-seven fellow-creatures having been 
lately carried i to the Havamiah, for the 
purpose of this traffic. 

There has lately been found upon the 
Appian way, near Rome, an ancient sun- 
dial, cut upon marble, with the names 
©f 'the quarters of the heavens in Greek. 


Several MSS have lately hren disco- 
vered in the house of Madame Lavatcr, 
belonging to her late husband. 

A Greek litetan sur ety lias been re- 
cently established al Athens, (r is com- 
posed of the most distinguished native 
and fori cm hteiati residing in that city- 

ltnssia is said to be making rapid stndes 
in her manufactures and the geneial im- 
piovemeul of her soil; while literature 
embellishes the circles of St. Pcternhurgh 
and Moscow'. 

Several inedited letters of Tasso have 
been recently published by the son 
of the celebrated Poginoli, of Leghorn. 
They were discnveied by Count lialdelli 
in the public lihiary of Ferrara. 

Some cm ions fragments of Homer’s 
Iliad have been discovered by Angelo 
Mata, attached to the \mbrosian library 
at Milan. One of these is a MS pie- 
eminently beautiful, and of all the Ho- 
mer MS^, the most venerable and the 
most admit able. 01 these, only fifty- 
eight fragments innaui, each of which 
has its [>iet ure, and the whole comprise 
about curht bundled verses Maja in- 
tends publishing these precious relics. 
The p( umanship issimple and elegant. 

Much curiosity is entertained respect- 
ing Hume’s Correspondence, lately dis- 
covered, addressed to the Marchioness 
de Baibanfine and the Countess of Bouf- 
flers. 

The Emperor of Russia has purchased 
the pictmes and statues which belonged 
tothegalleiy of Malmawou 

The statues which weie found at Angi- 
na have armed at Borne, in order to he 
repaired. Tluy belong to the Crown 
Pi nice of Bavaria. 

A convoy of the works of ait lias ai- 
rived at Vienna, another at Brussels ; and 
seventeen waggons, laden with those sa- 
ned ti ensures, have entered Antwerp. 

The Archduchess Bead ice, as heiress 
of the House of Este, has received from 
Paris the works belonging to her house, 
which she ha? presented to the Duke of 
Modena 

The Fieueh ai fists are employed in de- 
lineating seveial of the most interesting 
scenes in the life of Louis XYTth. These 
pictures are intended for the gallery of 
Diana. 

The Civic Council of Venice has pur- 
chased Canova’s statue of Helen, in or- 
der to present it to the Empress of Aus- 
tria. 

A letter from the Continent states, that 
the British government has it in contem- 
plation to open an academy* at Rome, 
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for the purpose of maintaining young 
British artists, in order to give them kn 
opportunity of studying the celebrated 
pieces in that city. 

It is also said, that Lord Caetlcreagh 
has appropriated one hundred thousand 
franc? at the disposal of Mons. Oanova, 
for the purpose of conveying to-Rome the 
pictures, statues, MSS, coins, and en- 
graved gems, of which that city was 
plundered. 

The third volume of Dibdin’s Ames, con- 
taining portraits of Dr. Farmer, George 
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^lr. Robert Buchanan, of Glasgow, will 
soon pdhjiidi d Vh’rti bn thd history' and 
Conatmiitat* wffttfeiim Boatsj illdstttited, 
by numerous engravings. 

Mri JohmoWeyland has 1 in thri* presto 
an aota^ volume, the Principle ofPopti-. 
lation as affected by the progress of sode* 
ty, with a view to moral and political ’ 
consequence*. 

Thu Rev. J. Edmonson, author of short 
sermons, 'will soon publish, a concise 
system of self-government, on scriptural 
and rational principles, in an octavo 
volume. 


Stephens, and Isaac Reed, is in the press. 

The Rev. Wm. Bingley will soon pub- 
lish, in three duodecimo volumes, illus- 
trated by Engravings, Useful Knowledge, 
or a familiar account of the various pro- 
ductions that are chiefly employed for the 
use of man. 

Mr. R. Hills has in the press, Sketches 
in Flanders and Holland, comprising a 
tour through the Low Countries, imme- 
diately subsequent to the battle of Wa- 
terloo, illustrated by thirty-six plates. 

Mr. Wm. Phillips lias nearly ready, in 
a duodecimo volume, an elcmeutary In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Minera- 
logy and of Minerals. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, of Black- 
burn, has nearly ready for publication, 
in an octavo volume, Lectures on the 
Principles and Institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Religiou, 

Mr. Williams, of Shrewsbury, has in 
the press, in an octavo volume, eighteen 
sermons selected from the MSS. of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, including the last 
sermon he preached. 

Mr. Bowyer, of PallmalJ, is preparing a 
splendidly illustrated work on the Battle 
of Waterloo, in folio, to correspond with 
the campaigns in Russia and France in 
1812 and 1814, now in course of pub- 
lication. 

A History of the Kingdom of Hanover, 
and of the Family of Brunswick, in a 
quarto volume, with engravings, is nearly 
ready to appear. 

Mr. W. Salisbury has in the press, 
Hints addressed to the proprietors of or- 
chards, and the growers of fruit in gene- 
ral, illustrative of the injuries trees are 
subject to in the present mode of culture. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence 
at the Court of Tripoli, from the original 
correspondence in the possession of the 
family of the late Richard Tully, esq. 
British consul, is preparing for the press, 
in a quarto volume, illustrated by several 
coloured plates. 

Mr. Allen has iu the press, Modern Ju- 
daism, or a brief amount of the opinions, 
traditions, rites, and qercjnonies main- 
tainedatidf, fussed by the Jews in mo- 
dern. ( 


Mr. C. J. Metcalfe is preparing a trans- 
lation of a selection of the Letters of Gim- 
ganelli (Clement XIV) in a duodecimo 
volume, with a sketch of his life perfixed. 

A translation of M . de Pradt’s work, the 
Congress of Vienna, is in the press. 

Mr. Horace Twiss will soon publish, a 
Compendium of the Law of Parish Ap- 
peals, condensed into one volume, as a 
manual for the quarter sessions. 

W. T. Brande, esq. has nearly ready 
to appear, a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
British Specimens deposited in the geolo- 
gical collection of the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Jamison, aulhor of a treatise on 
the construction of Maps, will soon put 
to press a work on Land-9urveying and 
Topography. 

A treatise on Greyhounds, with ob- 
servations on their treatment and disor- 
ders, is in the press. 

Results of experience in the Art of Tui- 
tion, forming the basis of the system 
adopted by W. Johnstone, A. M. at the 
classical school, Blagkhcath Hill, is prcy 
paring for the press. 

Liin botch's Account of the Inquisition, 
abridged, and continued by extracts from 
subsequent writers, is .printing in an ptv 
tavo volume, with engravings. 

Mr. Belsham is preparing a Letter to 
the Unitarians of .South Wales, contain- 
ing a reply to the Bishop of St. David* 

The Rev. W. Dealtry has nearly ready 
a new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of the Principles of Fluxions. , : 

The three following Works aw like* 
wise ready for publication 

The City of the Plague, a draraatia 
poem. By John Wilson, author of tha 
Isle of Palms. &c. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- 
tained from historical testimony and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. By the Rev. G. S. 
Faber, rector of Long Newton, Yarm. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry j with their applications to 
heights and distances, projections of the 
sphere, dialling, astronomy, the solution 
of equations, and geodesic operations ; 
intended for the use o / mathematical Sg- 
rainaries, and of iflrst year men at college. 
By Olinthtis Gregory. LL. D. of the *0^4 
military adcademy’, Woolwich. 
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'^ J V^ ^ aiv ^ 'W- ANfy ‘ V . Thoughts on the Abolition of the SUwfr 
tteoretischpraqtiwheWa.sserbtukunst, Trade, and Civilization of Africa j with 
&c. • remarks on the Africau Institution, and 


Hydraulic Architecture* tbeoretital and 
practical, t by C. F* Chevalier de Wiebek* 
ingC privy counsellor to, H* M, the king 
of Havana, and general director of the 
department of bridges and roads in Bava- 
ria. A new editiou, corrected and en- 
larged Munich, 1814. 3 vols, 4to, 

with 146 plates gr. folio. Price 271. 6s. 
in boards. 

This highly interesting and important 
work contains a complete treatise on the 
whole art of engineering, illustrated by 
descriptions, plans, elevations of all the 
celebrated harbours, bridges, canals, 
dykes, sluices, lochs, weirs, &c. con- 
structed in various parts of Europe. It 
contains also many valuable suggestions 
and proposals for the improvement of 
many of the great works, so important to 
the comforts and defence of the countries 
in which they are constructed. The vast 
number of plates representing every great 
work, in all directions, the whole is use- 
ful and intelligible even to those who are 
not acquainted with the German language. 

Traite contenant une partie essentielle 
de la science de construire les punts avec 
une description de la nouvelle m^thode 
economique de construire dcs pouts k ar- 
ches decharpente, par C. F. de Wiebeking, 
avec 20 planches. Munich, 1810. 4to, 
les planches gr. folio. Price 81. 8s. In 
boards. 

This is a translation of a part of the 
preceding work, and embraces that por- 
tion which describes the particulars of the 
new method of constructing bridges with 
arches of wood, of a very large span, by a 
new principle, invented by the ingenious 
and scientific author. Experience has 
proved the superidrity of this invention ; 
and there are trt be found several of these 
bridges in Bavaria of 220 feet span. 

Major By, of Ibe royal engineers, has 
laid the models of a bridge before the 
master-general and honourable board of 
ordnance, on which hew principles, art 
arch.of one thousand fbet span, rising one 
hundred feet above the level of the water, 
can be erected In a few months, for fifty 
thousand pounds. 


aa examination of the report of their 
committee, recommending a general res 
gistry of slaves in the British West fadfc* 
Islands. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Brief Remarks on the Slave Registry 
Bill, and upon a special report of the 
African Institution, recommending that 
measure. 8vo. 2s. 

LAW. 

Aii Argument on the Case of Marshal 
Ncy, with reference to the 12th article of 
the convention of Paris, and the treaty 
of the 20th Nov. 1815, in which the rea- 
sonings of Messrs. Dupin and Berryer (his 
counsel) are considered. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing their argument as pub- 
lished by themselves, the dispatch of the 
Duke of Wellington enclosing the conven- 
tion of Paris, and the convention itself. 
By a Barrister. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Postcript to the Earl of Elgin’s Let- 
ter, &c. Containing remarks on Mr* 
Tweddell’s Appendix. 8vo. 2s, 

POETRY. 

The Siege of Corinth, a poem $ — Pari- 
sian, a poem. 

POLITICS. 

Coup d’Oeil sur ia Situation Relative 
de la France et de l’Europc, in Janvier, 
1816. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency ; with observations on the pro- 
fits of the Bank of England, as they re- 
gard the public and the proprietors of 
Bank stock. By David Ricardo, esq. 

Thoughts on the Character and Ten- 
dency of the Property-tax, as adapted to 
a permanent system of taxation. By the 
Rev. Geo. Glover, A. M. rector of South- 
repps, vicar of Cromer. 8vo. Is. fid. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
F.arl of Liverpool, on the State of the 
Agriculture of the United Kingdom, and 
on the means of relieving the present dis- 
tress of the farmer, and of securing him 
against the recurrence of similar embar- 
rassment. By R. Torrens, Csq. 8Vo. 

PHILOLOGY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LEGISLATION. 

A Shott Revjiew of the Reports of the 
African Institution, and of the Contro- 
versy with Dr. Thorpe, with some Rea- 
against the Registry of Slaves in, the 
Brittttt Colonies. By Gilbert M*thisoo« 
8vo. 3s* 6d. 


Part V of the Dictionary of the English 
Language ; in which the words, are ded«+ 
ced from their originals, and illustrated 
in their different significations^ by. e xam - 
pies from the best writers. To .whfch am 
prefixed, a history of the' language, and 
and English grammar. By Sa^iel 4*$#- 
son , LL. D. With corrections*, 

and with the addition oi many thousand ■ 
words. By the Rev. Henry J, TodtUM* 
A, F.S.A. 4to. U. Is. ’ 
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TRAVELS. 

Paris Revisited in 1815, by way of 
Brussels ; ineluding a walk over the field 
of battle at Waterloo; ob^ei rations on 
the late military events, and aneedotes 
of the engagements; a view ot the 
capital of Fiance when in the occupation 
of the Knglish and Prussian Tioops ; a 
minute account ot the whole pioceedings 
relative to the mum «d ot tin pluiiden‘d 
works ot ait lrom the Louvre, v\ith in- 
flections on this lnensiue; concluding 
with reniaiks on the political lempei and 
condition ot Fiance, and the cliaiactei ot 
the Bouibon Covei imieiit. B\ ,l<dm Scott, 
authoi of .1 visit to Fans in 1811. 8\o. 

12s. 

Paul’s Lett eis to hi > Kin-folk ; being a 
series of letteis tioni the Continent 8\o. 
12s. 


NLW M \I’S. 

A Map of the Strata ot England and 
Wales, with pait ot Scotland, exhibiting 
the collienes, niines, and canals, the 
marshes and ten hinds ongm.illy ovei- 
flowcd 1»> the sea; and t lie v ai ini ions ot 
then Mibstiat.i, illustiated by the most 
descriptive names ot places, and ot local 
distiicts; shewing aLo the mils, .sites 
of paik‘, and j>i Incip.il seats ot the nobi- 
lity and gently , and the opposite r oast of 
Fiance. By William Smith, mineral mii- 
veyoi. Puce in sheets, with the memon, 
51. 5s, oi halt-bound Russia, guaided toi 


the library. 61. 1 2s. in canvas and tollers, 
71.-— the same vai unshed, 81. fitted up jn 
ease lor travelling, 71. and ou spring 
iullei.% 11)1. 

A Topographical Map of the Province 
of Lower Canada, in two parts, which, 
when united, hum an enliie length ot 
eleven teel hy tom and a halt, ou a scale 
ot two miles auil three ijuaiteis to an 
inch — This map displays the divisions ot 
dist nets, comities, seigumucs, and town- 
ships ; the settlements, loads, nveis, 
and stieanis, with .ill the most pionu- 
nent leatuiesol theeounliv ; the islands, 
locks, shoals, -oumlings, N.o. ot the tivei 

Nt. Law i erne. 

A 'Fopogi aplncal Desn iptiou, in one 
volume io\al 8vo. coin. lining accounts ot 
all i he seigmoi ics and townships, thcii 
state ot cult iv at ion, and othei peculiai ities, 
with a gieat v.u icty of local inhumation 
nevci hetoic ottiied to the |ml)lic , em- 
bellished hy seventeen landsiape views, 
plain, <\e \e. 

(ieogiaplneal M.ip iloui teet hy two 
and a hall • ol Lppei and Lovvei 
Canada, and Pait ol the I mud Stales ot 
Ameiica; eMciidmg west waul to the 
somce ot the iivei Mu issippi, and e.ist- 
waid to New toundl.iml, taking in all tin' 
teiritoi v In tween the -»i*tli and 52d de- 
giees ot noiih lanUidc, thuehv including 
the < ities ol Washington, Phil.idelpliia, 
&i. By Joseph Bouchittc, es(j His 
Majesty’s Smvevoi Cinual <>1 Lovvei 
Canada, and Lieutenant Colonel C. M. — 
Pi ice 71. 7s. (id. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


home. 

On Tuesday the 5th of Deeimher, the 
Earl of Liveipool piesided, in Dovei, .it 
the Second Aiinivci s.u y ot the Cimpie 
Poi t s’ Auxiliaiy Bible Society , ot wliuh 
his Loidship is the Pie ideiit. 

On nooning the thanks of the meet- 
ing, Ins loidship enteied moie paitini- 
larly into the nature and meiil.s of the 
institution. As a minihei of the Esta- 
blished Chinch lioni ediuationaud ha- 
bit, but Hindi rnoie so tiom eonsideia- 
tion and convict ion, he was paiticulaily 
dcsiious of promoting its inleiests, to 
the utmost ot his ability. Fuller this 
impiession lie had recently appealed, on 
a public occasion, as a snppoiter ot the 
Society tor Promoting Cbiistian Know- 
ledge. He was anxious to extend the 
influence and advantages of that institu- 
tion ; but lie saw no reason why be 
should not, at the same time, afford to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


<vei\ assistance in bis povvci, and evince 
,ui eijiial anxiety to puunote its success 
1 lie objects of the two societies wen 
one — that ot dispensing the umoiiuptcd 
w oi d ot Cod ; and, as the means in 
each wue [Hire, he should always con* 
snlii it an honour to aid them, many 
othei -ociety which had tin* same object 
in view, and was labounng to ellect the 
same i ml — the du-eminatimt ot Clnistia- 
in ty mn t lie habitable globe. Ills Loid- 
ship was a lucnd to the Bible Society, 
la cause it would opciate vvlieie, from 
national custom, oi juc valence of ditter- 
ent u litiments, tlte Soi icty toi Piomoliiig 
Cluistan Knowledge would not obtain 
admission. The universality ol the ob- 
ject pioposcd by the British and boieigu 
Bible Society, and its undone) to unite 
all Christians (however divided on sub- 
jects of minor concern) in the bonds 0* 
Christian sympathy and benevolence, gave 
it, in his Lordship’s mind, a powerful, 
claim to universal support*. 
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National Education Soiicty. — The 
fuml-K entrusted to the General Committee 
of thi^ society, from its institution in 
1811, to the ptesent time, having con- 
sisted of* annual subset ipiions and ot he- 
Defections to a considerable amount , de- 
rived from royal inumticeuce, tiom the 
liberality of many noble persons who have 
honoured the society with their support, 
from the two Cniversities and other cor- 
jioraiions, from the Archbishops and 
lVishops, with the prat body of the 
Clergy* and tiom a multiiude ot other 
generous and publie-spn ited individuals 
of almost eve 1 } tank in .society. 

'1 he sum total ot the benrlaelions has 
ahead) been expended in pi ose( titlin' the 
important objects of the soney ; and that 
portion of its funds is now wholly ex- 
hausted. 

The annual subscriptions, meanwhile, 
constitute, it is found, a icvenue totally 
inadequate to suppmt the exi-tini: esta- 
blishment of the sodety, and to nu'ct the 
indent (hums toi its aid, whuh ate daily 
pietencd tiom evcivpaitot the kingdom 

A lenewed appeal, thnehue, is now 
made to the libt ia!iiy ot the public ; — but 
not made, it will he seen, until the Com- 
mittee aie enabled to lav betoic them the 
liist tiuitsot that ah’iud mt hai vest winch 
they may reasonably expect to leap tiom 
their bounty . 

Will. m the short pcimd ol less tleiti 
four veais, societies in union with the 
National Sonet), have been established 
inevoiv diocese throughout Kurland and 
"Wales • and Kiinlml inAitutioii- me gra- 
dually homing m (lie toicign pos.sesMous 
ot the lb ltish empne. I>\ the well timed 
aids of the National Souetv , one handled 
and tw eniy-two si lands have been ci ectod 
or cnlaigrd ; eonsideiahlc supplies nl ele- 
mental) hooks have been furnished ; tlnee 
bundled and thnt)-six mantels, and 
eight-six misti esses, have been tiained 
in tlie principles and p> act ice of the Na- 
tional System, and are now, \vit]i lew 
exception*, conducting impoitant schools 
in town and couutiy ; whilst a succession 
of Masters has also been kept in constant 
pay at the Centra! School, lor the pm pose 
of being sent out vvhuevei then sei vices 
were lequircd, tor the toi malum ol new, 
or the regulation of old establishments. 
And bistl), besides that girat numliei ot 
children who have ahead) quitted the 
different National Schools, aim having 
received a competent shaie oi instinct ion, 
more than one thousand dnldien aie ac- 
tually returned to the Committee, as at 
this time under a coiuse ot education, 
in five, hundred and seventy schools toi- 
merly united to the National Society. 

To this brief statement the Committee 
feel it necessary ouly to add, that the 
whole amount of money hitherto confided 
to them by the public, and dispensed in 
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producing such gratifying and important 
i esii I 1 > , has sc.u^qy exceeded .£24,000 ; 
and that the gieatu part of this sum has 
been applied in piomoting the election 
and enl.ugemcul ol pumanent buildings, 
which piomist* to benefit the latest pos- 
tei itv . 

Ciii m n JMissiovarv Nor it rv. — The 
following aie extracts lioiu the Second 
Hepoi t ot the Fcuccatei and Leicestershire 
Association . — 

‘ 'Flic A(i lean mission, as il is well 
known, lias been a somce ot meat trial, 
expeuee, and ditlieul). 'I’lie (lunate most 
untavouialde, pujmliees liom the lemem- 
Inance of ancient vvioiig", the icvival of 
the uelai ions blooil-ti afhe, w it U all its ca- 
talogue ot mines ami phgucs, and the 
base ui fibers ot intru sted men, who fat- 
tened on injuries vv huh our emiutij and 
hei missionaries had been active m pre- 
vent in 1 ; and i emov i ncr, — the e, and other 
eiuses, have eonspued to make our en- 
teipiise m A 1 1 it a the niiel aiduous of all 
niissionai v iimlci lakin:> hv<Tit> have 
eiihamed the diilieultv Man) settleis 
.ind some mis'jouai ics have died altera 
"holt l Os i del ice on the to r t , Sonic have 
siilleied mine one ship Aim k. F.ut of 
tin 1 settlement in lb'"hia has been twice, 
hui lit. The school-house ,u C moth c lias 
been desiioved by til • same mile ions 
1m y . ’I he pioduee ot the giomid has 
been cut up. Kick e tin eat. uincs oppio- 
biious names, tout calumnies, ami stiait- 
ness of ptovi-'ion, have made up l lie woe, 

4 'Flic odmaliou (.1 childmi, now so 
extensively and vigoior.sly puisiied — 
iliibhenol elm!" and naiivi", the bulk 
ot vvbom haw l-m n ie< .'ipluied liom smug- 
gling slave vessel" — pm let ted as this 
scheme will slmitlv he in the establish- 
ment ol a Chi Mian liMitutnm at Siena 
[iCone, givev solid and authentic piottnse. 
Won i! to Cod tli *t it' completion wcie as 
ne, u as it m Min ' — “ Atuc.i shall he the 
Fold’s.” 

4 \ out Commiltee un’.uie to pred'et, 
that i lie piojivt oi Chiistiau Institution 
will he a somce or abundant usefulness 
and eomlmt at the seveial stations in 
which it is piopised to establish them. 
’Flu ii destined stations aie evidently well 
chosen; — w ictia Leone, Malta, N( >v 
South Wa’es, and Calcutta. 

4 Our society has now fum settlements 
on the vvesfi m coast ol Mm i; to which 
the Cliustiaii Institution ot Sum a Leone ; 
will add a t,f:h. 'Fvvo < Inistian chinches 
aie .it this tnue euxted ; upwauls of two 
bundled clnldieu aieiwuvmg daily edu- 
cation, with meat owlet, method, and ap- 
p.uent success ; the Seiiptures are in a 
emu sc ot Udtislalion into two native 
languages which had not before been 
written ; and the Mahometans are re- 
ceiving the. gift of the Arabic I}ible. of 
which a new aqd improved translation, 

Vol. I. 2 0 
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judged necessary by some of the best 
Oriental scholars, is preparing and al- 
ready far advanced towards publication. 

‘ Your Committee rejoice to add, that 
much of the present wretchedness of the 
African enterprise is in the way to be 
mitigated by a project which owes its 
successful commencement to the pious 
liberality of Bristol, but which is evi- 
dently viewed with favour by the public 
at large. This is no other than the in- 
stitution of a Missionary Ship which may 
pass between the British Isles and Africa ; 
and thereby seeuie, amongst other ad- 
vantages, safe and sdutary conveyance, 
regular correspondence, necessary sup- 
plies, seasonable means of return, ami 
occasional visitations to the Missionaries 
and other settle! s. 

* In turning their view to India, your 
Committee ate led to notice an exempli- 
fication of what seems to be a general 
principle in God’s Providence. He does 
not always require the labour of our 
hands in the particular enterprise on 
which it is more immediately exerted • 
but let a man serve, and He will pay 
him bis wages. We have sown piopor- 
tionably less in India; but we appear to 
be reaping there more abundantly. Five 
hundred pounds placed at the disposal of 
a Corresponding Committee at Calcutta, 
was the qerm of our exertions in India; 
and it is now becoming a tree. Agra, 
Calcutta, and Madras, are already feed- 
ing and thriving under its branches : Tran- 
quebar, in the support of its schools, the 
late-drooping schools of l)r. John, is also 
tasting of its pleasant fruits. We know 
not how soon the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, 
and Persia, may repose under its shade. 

* Your Committee would lead your song 
of praise to the society for its labours of 
high promise in the work of translations. 
What they are attempting in the rude 
languages of Africa, they are executing 
in the more-refined dialects of the East. 
Their Persiac, Hindostanic, and Arabic 
Scriptures ; their Eastern Versions of the 
Church of England Liturgy, with the 
gratifying testimonies which they have 
received to its acceptance and spiritual 
profitableness ; their well-selected Arabic 
and Persiac Tracts which they address to 
Mahomedaus and Heathens ; these vari- 
ous productions together furnish so grave 
and unquestionable a specimen of the 
solid* extensive, erudite, and durable 
monuments on which our society exercises 
and records its labours, that your Com- 
mittee would call you to bless God, who 
has not only put it into the hearts of men 
to build a temple to His honour, but has 
also provided priests for that temple, 
whose “ lips distil knowledge,” and in 
whom “ the word of Christ dwelleth 
richly all wi^om.” , . 

Committee cannot forbear from 


suggesting to you; that Malta, thdurfrnot 
yet hwayed* is likely soofo to becrime/ltlid*' 
scene Of otic of dur encampments. They 
have large expectations fVom the preguan-' 
cy of the soil, and from, the skilland assi- 
duity of the cultivator. Malta is a .sorti 
of centre! to the civilised world. Like tbs > 
famed oracular spot of old, it is visited; 
though not for the same purpose, by .the 
inhabitants of all the circumjacent coun-i 
tries, the most refined of the earth. Jews; 
Mahomedaus, and Pagan*, may be ad- 
dressed with advantage by the pious man 
of learning there. The drooping spirit 
of the Greek, Ethiopia), and Armenian 
chili dies, may be revived, purified, and 
invigorated by seasonable, enlightened, 
and brotherly inquiries, excitements, 
communications and assistances. Our 
society, uniting its labours with those of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with the Society for Promoting the 
Conveision of the Jew's, may do much 
towaids restoring old foundations, andcal- 
lingup new ones; towards bringing back 
the wanderers, healing the sick, ami giv- 
ing life to the dead. In the benefits which 
our society has already derived from the 
eloquence, moderation, and intelligence 
of Mr. Jowett, W'e h.r. e a pledge which 
fully justifies the conviction that our li- 
terary representative at Malta will make 
full proof of his commission. 

i Your Committee will conduct you, 
lastly, to the shores of that colony which* 
by a happy inversion of titles, from hav- 
ing been culled a den of thieves, is now 
made the house of prayer. Under the 
pious, ardent, and successful lubpuis of 
Mr. Maisden, Port Jackson is becoming 
a nursery of truth ahd righteousness. 
From thence, under the operation of the 
same wise expedient, which is to pro-* 
mote the evangelization of Africa,, the 
messengers of peace are now spreading 
their sails — sails which a ripe judgment 
and an intrepid disinterestedness have 
spread at their own hazard — to bring the 
harmless, valiant New Zealanders to the 
knowledge of liberal, useful, and ho- 
nourable arts ; to agriculture, jurispru- 
dence, and sound policy; and to that 
which is the foundation-stone of all for 
excellency, aye, and the head-stone of 
all for beauty, to this happy fabric — the 
knowledge of the Son of God ! Is not 
this to make our Jerusalem, whence all 
this honour and utility have primarily 
gone forth, a praise in the earth ? Is 
not this “ to open the eyes of the blind, 
and to unstop the ears of the deaf ?” “ to 
make the lame man leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb to sing ?” “ to 
make the heart of the rash to understand 
knowledge, and the tongue of the stam- 
merers ready to speak plainly?” 

WyMonoham Branch AssociATtdtL— 

On Friday^ the 15tb of December, & 
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Brenck-.ABaaciatitmi wm. ft»nwt*d in jtlie 
Mat-kekthottJo of Wymondhnm ip .Norfolk, 
irvaitliof the Norfolk ami Norwich Church 
Missionary Asswiatiou. 

Sn«i?TEi.D Association. — At a meet- 
ing held on tlife 4tli of Junuaty, at the 
Ci iris* Charity School, of the Members 
of the’ Established Church in Sheffield, 
the Rev. Thomas Sutton, Vicar, in the 
chair, an association was formed in aid 
of the Church Missionary Society. — Every 
subscriber of five shillings, or donor of 
five guineas, is considered a member. 

The first anniversary of the Bioad-way 
Church Association, Westminster, was 
held on Thursday evening, January 4th, 
in the School Room, Horseferry Road ; 
the Rev. Isaac Saunders, M. A. President 
of the Association, in the chair. 

This Association was formed by the 
teachers of the Westminster Sunday 
School, under the sujici intendance of Mr. 
Saumleis. The school consists of about 
six hundred children of both sexes ; and 
of fifty teachers, male and female, who 
giatuitously instruct the children com- 
mitted to their charge. A missionary 
spirit has long been diffused among them, 
by reading missionary intelligence ; and 
that spirit has been much increased from 
the circumstance of two of their own 
body having actually engaged iu the 
work. 

The chairman introduced the Rev. 
Daniel Conic, lately returned from 
Agra. 

Mr. Corrie detailed a variety of cir- 
cumstances which he had witnessed, as 
illustrative' of the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and cruelty of the people of India. 
It was not possible, lie observed, to de- 
scribe the lamentable state into which 
they wCie fallen. 11c i marked, with 
crertt effect, that he had seen the smoke 
of the funeral pile, on which women sa- 
crificed themselves with the dead bodies 
of- their husbands, ascend towards bea- 
ten,' and aged parents taken by tlieir clnl- 
dmt to ox" pi re on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

BAirim Mission,*— At Bristol, on the 
fith'df October, Mr. Thomas Griffiths, a 
Missionary Student in the Baptist Aca- 
demy at Bristol, was appointed to pro- 
ceed to Ceylon, to assist Mr. Chater, the 
Baptist Missionary resident in that 
island. 

SVfestEVAN Methodist Missions. — 
Six Missionaries are appointed to Ceylon 
and the East. 

Hqme s Jan . 18. — The Congregation 
of , Foreign Missions labours with the 
greatest zeal to re-establish its relations 
witn various parts of the world. One of 
the most happy results, undoubtedly, is 
the special protection which its members 
have obtained from China and Abyssinia^ 
They write from Pekin, tliat the Bm- 


p$ror, having received a report from .th* 
Tribunal of Rites of the sentences pas- 
sed against the Jcsui s, wrote at the bot- 
tom of the rcjnirt, with his red, or inde- 
lible pencil, “ Bet the edict of the 1 1th 
“ January, 1724, cease to he the law of 
“ the empire. Thcio is only one God, 
“ and this God cannot be offended with 
“ the diversity of names which are given 
“ to him. Any thing written with the 
“ red pencil can never be recalled : decrees 
“ in other colours may be altered. V Ac- 
cording to this imperial decision, the 
Edicts of Toleration of the Great Empe- 
ror Knng-Hi, of 1(>72, and that of 1711, 
have been again transcribed from the 
Tribunal of Rites, and transmitted, seal- 
ed with the great seal, covered with yel- 
low satin, to Dorn Gaspaed della Cruse, a 
Portuguese. It is remarkable that it was 
a Dominican of this name, and of the 
same nation, who, in 1536, was the first 
to introduce the Christian religion into 
China. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to the Court of Rome, than to see the 
Christian religion introduced into so ex- 
tensive an empire as that of China, at a 
period, in particular, when most of the 
princes of Europe, by proclaiming the 
toleration of religion in countries es- 
sentially Catholic, scent to slacken tha 
ties which united them to the Holy See. 
His Holiness received with the most lively 
joy this pleasing intelligence. Father 
della Ci use had the honour to be pre- 
sented to him by his Eminence the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, along with the 
four novice Chinese Jesuits, who were 
conducted to the audience-chamber by 
M. Conccllieu, director of the Propa- 
ganda. We are assured that the edicts of 
the Chinese Emperor reached our Court 
through the Portuguese ambassador.— 
Twelve Jesuits will be sent to China in 
the spi ing, His Holiness has addressed a 
brief felicitation to the Emperor of China, 
to thank him. We are even assured tint 
a bull will be issued, to regulate the dis- 
cipline of the Chinese churches. 

Hamburgh papers of the 20th January 
contain intelligence from St. Petcrs- 
burgh of the 3rd. All the members of 
the Order of the Jesuits, who wero in 
this capital, ** say they,” have received 
orders to leave it in twenty-four hours. 
They have brought upon themselves this 
banishment, by making proselytes, even 
among respectable families.*— Seepagelffo* 


AGRA. 

The following are farther extract* from 
the Journal of Mr. Bowley, (See page 
181.) 

‘ Spoke to one who had been in- the 
habit of hearing the sOripttirfes: He atdrt 
he dared not say a word against thfettt, for 
2 0 2 
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that his conscience witnessed to th^ir 
being holy, just, aud good ; and that ttjey 
generally leave an impression which, con- 
tinues for two or three days ; but, on 
opening his mind to the learned of the 
Mahometan religion, he finds himself 
somewhat satisfied that the , y are not al- 
together wrong. The point on which he 
dwelt was, that, surely among so many 
clever men of his profession, it was not 
possible for the whole of them to be de- 
ceived .’ 

‘ Accompanied a friend to a place 
where upward of seventy devotees of the 
Vishnu tribe , for these few days, have 
taken up the ir lodging. Most of them 
were naked, except a slip ol‘ net-work, 
about three inches broad, about them, 
with a thick rope ; some with rattans 
twisted together ; and others (and these 
are the only people of the kind whom I 
ever observed in this eountry) had a frame 
of wood-work, just sufficient to measure 
round their waist, to keep up the net- 
work. Many of them had their backs 
and bellies scorched with the fire which 
they constantly use to keep off the cold. 
We saw several couples asleep, with a 
fire of logs of wood between them. Their 
bodies were rubbed over with ashes, and 
their faces whitened as with chunam lime. 
We spent two hours in conversation with 
them. Some of them gave us a patient 
hearing; hut, in general, they were not 
inclined to talk.' 

* It is truly grievous to see how parties 
of men and women prostrate themselves 
before these people, and say that the 
gods are in them ! 

* At a Christian friend’s I read to some 
natives on the miracles of our Lord. A 
few of them come from an adjoining 
village, and appear much delighted that 
the Son of God should take on himself 
our nature to satisfy divine vengeance for 
our sins. They are much disposed to 
talk on the subjects which they hear.* 

‘ Went with a Christian friend to the 
Joggees, upward of seventy present. 
Conversed with the chief part of them, 
but especially with their leader ; although 
lie denied his rank — I know not for what 
reason, unless that he suspected we were 
for exposing his craft. Many of his dis- 
ciples gathered round to hear us, but he 
soon left us upon a pretence that he had 
occasion to go out. These people are 
adored by the learned as well as the illi- 
terate of the Hindoos, and are like stal- 
led horses, provided with all things to 
superfluity by the rich natives in the city. 

I fear they will not be willing to decamp 
#oon, whilst they arc thus supplied, and 
other# will doubtless be tempted to 
ffyhowth# wuue craft.’ 

' Spent about two hours with the Fa- 
queers. An old woman, supposed to be 


not far feotq her latter end, 
before these deceivers, in order 1 t6*fc4fettrc 
her salvation. After first presently a 
few pice, she bowed do\rn them, 
and was permitted to touch the lexer’s 
feet, while he pronounced her blessed.* 

* We could not be silent, but spake 
especially to the aged matron and her 
followers, on the insufficiency of any mail 
whatever to redeem a soul ; but that God 
of his infinite mercy, had laid help upon 
one mighty to save to the uttermost all 
those who come to God through him. 
They seemed attentive.* 

‘ In returning, came across a person 
who had some seers of otta, &c. mixed 
and made up into balls, to be giveu to 
the cows, or thrown into the river : this 
lie said, would atone for his father, who 
had died but a few days ago. I endea- 
voured to impress on him a sense of the 
guilt which he himself incurred by mak- 
ing an ill use of God's bounty, while hun- 
dreds of his fellow creatures were starving 
for food ; and urged him to leave the 
dead man alone, aud to prepare for his 
own salvation.' 

‘ This forenoon a Faqueer, who heard 
us yesterday, came to my place to argue. 
Though he pretended that he had read 
the Shusters, 1 found to-day that he 
knew not even the letters; and yet he 
began to cry down all learning, saying 
that books only tended to bewilder peo* 
pie, and that to know God within us was 
the only way to happiness.* 

‘ He was so self-conceited as to liis 
own righteousness, that he did not ic- 
main long after a few questions were put 
to him oil the infinite justice of God/ 

‘ For these several days past, the Fa- 
queers have been preparing great feasts, 
and will hardly condescend to answer us.’ 

* In spite of all that can be said or 
done, they still think us their bitterest 
enemies. These people do not even ap- 
pear sincere in ivhat they profess. I spoke 
to seveial boys, who have been drawn 
into these snares, but to little purpose ; 
they even seem to have lost the natural 
affection implanted in us.* 

This. afternoon, for the first time, 
wc had a favourable opportunity and 
great encouragement to speak to the 
Devotees, Seeing us constantly visit 
them, they began to entertain abetter 
opinion of us than bcfoie, and asked about 
our religion and our hopes. We embra- 
ced the opportunity, and spoke to them 
on the fall of man, and the redemption of 
sinners by Jesus Christ alone. My Chris- 
tian friend had a separate concourse of 
those who came to adore these people/ 

‘ We spoke to a few, who answered 
unreasonably, till a Brahmin drew up, 
and approved of what he heard f saying it 
carried conviction With wdl&M » 
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wre repetition of ttye n^pgjpjj jGpd, would for the man had nothing tb *urge except 
not avail to do away sin, wMch the offiers doubts 6n our killing cattle v' atod, 
contended for.’ whatever was said, he took it for granted 

. t ‘ My friend observed that he never be- to be the truth/ 
held such anxiety in any native before, 


STATE PAPERS. 


CONVENTION RELATIVE TO THE 
CUSTODY OF BUONAPARTE. 

In the frame of the Most Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity. 

Napolf.on Buonaparte being in the 
power of the Allied Sovereigns, their Ma- 
jesties tiie King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Em- 
peror of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia, have agreed in 
virtue of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
25th March, 1815, upon the measures 
most proper to render all enterprise im- 
possible, on his part, against the repose 
of Europe.— [Then follow the names of 
the Plenipotentiaries.] 

Art. I. Napoleon Buonaparte is consi- 
dered by tin 1 Powers who have signed the 
Treaty of the 25th March last, as their 
prisoner. 

Art. II. His custody is especially en- 
trusted to the British Government. 

The choice of the place, and of the 
measures which can best secure the ob- 
ject of the present stipulation, are re- 
served to his Britanuick Majesty. 

Art. III. The Imperial Courts of Aus- 
tria and Ru.ssia, and the Royal Court of 
Prussia, arc to appoint Commissioners to 
proceed to, and abide at the place to 
which the Government of his Britanuick 
Majesty shall have assigned for the resi- 
deuceof Napoleou Buonaparte, and who 
without being responsible for his custody, 

, will assure themselves of his presence. 

Ail. IV, His most Christiau Majesty 
is to be invited, in the name of the four 
above-mentioned Court?, to send in like 
manner a French Commissioner to the 
place of detention of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. 

Art. V. His Majesty the King of the 
Upited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, binds himself to fulfil the engage- 
ments which fall to him by the present 
Convention. 

Art. VI. The present Convention shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged within fifteen days, or sooner 
if possible. 

In faith whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arras. 

Done at Paris, the 21st August, m the 
year, .of our UordlBlb, mi • 


(Signed.) 

(L. S.) CASTLKREAGH. 

(L.S.) WELLINGTON. 

(L. S.) The Prince of MF.TTERNICH. 

[Similar Conventions with Russia and 
Prussia.]. 

MILITARY CONVENTION. 

War Department , Downing-street, 7th 
July, 1815.— Captain Lord Arthur Hill, 
arrived last night with dispatches ad- 
dressed to Earl Bathurst by His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, dated from Gonetse 
the 2d and 4th of this month, of which 
the following are extracts and copies. 

Gonesse , 2d July, 1815. — The enemy 
attacked the advanced guards of Marshal 
Prince Blucher at Villers Cotterets on the 
28th ; but the body of the army having 
come up, he was repulsed with the loss of 
6 pieces of cannon & about 1,000 prisoners. 

It appears that these troops were on 
march from Soissons to Paris, and having 
been expulsed from that route by the 
Prussian troops at Villers Cotterets, they 
took that of Meaux. They were again 
attacked on that route by General Bulow, 
who took 500 prisoners from them and 
drove them beyond the Marne. They 
have however reached Paris. 

The advanced guard of the army I com- 
manded, passed the Oise on the 29th, 
and the whole passed on the 30th, and 
yesterday we took up a position, the right 
on the heights of Richcbourg, and the 
left,, on the forest of Bondy. 

Field Marshal Prince Blucher, after 
having taken the village d'Aubervilliers, 
on the Venus in the morning of the 30th 
of June, made a movement on its right, 
and passed the Seine at St. Germains, 
whilst I advanced. He will have his right 
to day at Plesis piquet, his left at St. 
Cloud, and his reserve at Versailles. 

The enemy has fortified the height* of 
Moutmartre, and the town of St. Dennis ; 
and by means of the small riveTs of Ro- 
nillon and la Vielle Mer, he has inun- 
dated the land north of that city; and the 
water having been introduced into the 
canal, l’Ourcq and the borders, fonfaed 
into parapets and batteries, be bid a 
strong position on this Side of'Parisi • 

The heights of Belleville are also well 
fortified; but T have not feariif that 1 any 
works of defence hafte b&a rifeM farithe 
leftMjf ihe Seined '■** t»i„j , ■ 

' .MOO !r\ / 
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Having uuitc$ in Paris all tb<? troops 
-remaining after the battle of the 10th,' 
and the depots of all the army, it is be- 
lieved that the enemy has about 40 or 
50,000 men in troops of the line aud 
guards, besides the national guai ds, a 
new levy called les Tirailleurs de la gatde, 
and the Fidiris. 

I have great pleasure in informing 
your Lordship, that le Quesnoy surren- 
dered to His Koyal Highness Prince Fre- 
derick of the Netherlands on the 29th of 
June. 

I subjoin a copy of the report of His 
Royal Highness on this subject, by which 
}our Lordship will see with satisfaction, 
the intelligence and energy with which 
this young Prince has conducted that af- 
fair. 

Gonesse^ July 4,1815. — My Lord, Ficld- 
JVlarshal Prince Blucher experienced a 
strong resistance on the part of the enemy, 
whilst taking the position on the left of 
the Seine, which 1 mentioned in my dis- 
patch of the 3d of this month, as having 
that day been proposed to be taken by 
him, particularly ou the heights of St. 
Cloud and Meudon ; but the valour of 
the Prussian troops under General Zie- 
tlien has sui mounted all obstacles, and 
have finally succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the heights of Meudon, 
and in the village d’lssy. The French 
again attacked them at Issy on the 3d. at 
three o’clock in the morning, hut they 
were repelled with a considerable loss ; 
and seeing that Paris was then open on 
its vulnerable side, that the communica- 
tion was opened between the allied ar- 
mies, by a bridge which 1 had established 
at Argenteuil, and that a body of English 
troops were also proceeding on the left of 
the Seine, towards the bridge of the 
Neuilly, the enemy sent to request that 
the fire might cease on both sides of the 
Seine, towards negotiating a military 
convention between the aimies, in the 
palace of St. Cloud, in virtue of which 
the French army will evacuate Paris. 

In consequence, officers on both sides 
assembled at St. Cloud, and 1 herewith 
annex a copy of the military convention 
which was last night concluded, and ra- 
tified by Marshal Prince Blucher and my- 
self, and by the Prince of Eckmuhl ou 
the part of the French army. 

this Contention decides all military 
questions that actually existed here, and 
embraces qn political question. 

General l/>rd Hill has gone to take 
possession of the posts, this day evacu- 
ated by the Convention, and 1 propose 
takirtg possession of Montmartre to- 
morrow. 

| forward dispatch by my Aid-de- 
Capiam , JWd Arttiur Hill via Ca- 
lais. (^ ) infqrm'you l r Lordship of 
furtj^r t^i^rs, t aniL I beg . leave to 


rc^connK'ml hMn< 4u -yovr favoiie-aml pro- 
tection.) .r.ii< ) i' j 

1 1 have the honour to he, && " ' 

, (Signed) ■ i WELLINGTON! 

CONVENTION. 

This day, July 3, the Commissioners 
appointed by the Commanders in Chief Of 
the respective armies, vu. Baron Higuon, 
charged with the poitefeuille of Foreign 
Affairs ; Count Guilleminot, Chief of the 
Staff of the French army ; the Count of 
Bondy, Prefet of the Department of the 
Seine ; provided with full powers from 
Marshal Prince of Eckmuhl, Commander 
in Chief of the French army on the one 
part, Major-General Maffling, provided 
with full powers from His Highness Field 
Marshal Prince Blucher, Commander in 
Chief of the Prussian army ; and Colonel 
Harvey provided with full powers from 
His Excellency the Duke of Wellington, 
Commander in Chief of the British army, 
on the other part, have agreed to the 
following articles : — 

Art. 1 . — There shall be a suspension of 
arms between the Allied armies, com- 
manded by His Highness Prince Blucher, 
and His Grace the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the French army under the walls of 
Paris. 

Art. 2. — 1 he French army shall com- 
mence its march to-morrow, to take its 
position behind the Loire. — Paris shall 
be entirely evacuated in three days, and 
the movement behind the Loire shall be 
effected in eight days. 

Art. 3.— The French army shall take 
with it, all its mateiial, or field artillery, 
its military chests, horses, and regimental 
property without exception. All persons 
attached to the depois, shall also be takeh 
away, as well as those belonging to the 
different branches of the administration 
of the army. 

Art. 4.—- The sick and woumledpand'tlic 
officers of health, whom it shall be lieges* 
sary to leave with them, shall be under' 
the special protection of the Conmffihders 
in Chief of the British und Prussian ar- 
mies. i ■ 

Art. 5.— The military, and persons em- 
ployed, whom the preceding articld coni 
corns, shall be at liberty immediately 
after their recovery, to re-join the corps 
to which they belong. / 

Art. 6.— The womeu and children of. 
all the individuals, belonging to the 
French army, shall be at liberty to re-; 
main at Paris. The married women may 
leave Paris, to rejoin the army, and i&lf^ 
with them their property, and that of 
their husbands. 

Art. 7. — The officers of the line, em- 
ployed with the Federates, or with the 
Tirailleurs of the National Guard, may 
either rejoin the army, ot return to their 
homes, or their natiri country. ' I " 
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-Ail. t8i«-n?o-monrowi' July tW <*f«> 

o’clock, St. Dennis, St. Ouen, C\et\f? 
and Ncuilly, shall be' surrendered! 1 The 
day after fcNridrt-ow, theStty'atrthe same 
hour, Montmartre shall be given up. The 
third day, (the Gth) dll thfe barriers shall 
bo surrendered. > 

Art. fL— The service of 1 ihe city of 
Paris, shall continue to be done by the 
National Guard and by the corps of the 
Municipal Gendarmerie. 

Art. 10/— The Commanders in Chief of 
the British and Prussian army, engage to 
respect, and to cause to be respected by 
the subordinates, the actual authorities so 
long as they continue. 

Art. 11.— Public property, withthc ex- 
ception of that which is warlike, whether 
belonging to Government, or depending 
on the municipal authorities, shall be re- 
spected ; and the allied powers shall not 
interfere in any manner in their admini- 
stration or direction. 

Art. 12. — Private persons and property 
shall be equally respected. The inhabi- 
tants, and all individuals generally who 
shall he in the capital, shall continue to 
enjoy their rights and liberties, without 
being sought after, whether on account 
of the employments they hold or have 
Isold, or on account of their conduct, or 
political opinions. 

Art. 13. — The foreign troops shall place 
no obstacle to the provisioning of the 
capital ; they shall, on the contrary, pro- 
tect the at rival and free circulation of the 
articles that shall be destined for it. 

Alt, 14. — The present Convention shall 
he observed, and taken for the rule of 
mutual relations, until the conclusion of 
peace. Incase of rupture, it must be 
denounced in the usual form, at least ten 
days previously. 

Art. 15, — Should difficulties supervene 
in the execution of any of the articles of 
the present Convention, the interpreta- 
tion shall be made in favour of the French 
army and the city of Paris. 

Art, 1G, — The present Convention is 
declared common to all the allied armies, 
provided it be ratified by the powers on 
wliom. those armies depend. 

Art. 17.— The ratifications shall be ex- 
changed to-morrow, July 4, at six o’clock 
in the morning, at the bridge of Neuilly. 

• Art. 18. — Commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed on both sides to superintend the 
execution of the present Convention. 

Done and signed at St. Cloud, in tripli- 
cate, by the above-named Commissioners, 
tl^e day and year above mentioned. 

Le Baron BIGNON. 

Le Corate GUILLF.MINOT. 

Le Comte deBONDY. 

1 ' Le Baron de MAFFLING. 

( F. B. HAttVEY, Colonel. 

' The present suspension of arms 


prttoid and ratified at Paris, Jifly the 3<L 

BUTCHER. ! ’ 

WELLINGTON. 

ApprbuvtL Le Marechal Prince d’Eck- 
mtthl. 

MANIFESTO. 

By the Grace of God, We, Alexander the 
First, Kmpcrbr and Autocrat of all tl\p 
Russhis, &e. hereby make known— 

As we have seen from experience, and 
from the unhappy consequences that have 
resulted for the whole world, that the 
course of tin* political relations in Europe 
between the powers, has not been found- 
ed on those true principles upon which 
the wisdom of God in his revelations has 
founded the peace and prosperity of na- 
tions, 

We have consequently, in conjunction 
with their Majesties the Emperor of 
Austria^ Francis the First, and the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William, proceeded 
to form an alliance between us, (to which 
the other Christian Powers are invited tp 
accede) in which we reciprocally engage, 
both between ourselves and in respect of 
our subjects, to adopt, as the sole means 
to attain this end, the principle drawn 
from the words and doctrine of our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who preaches not to 
live in enmity and hatred, but in peace 
and love. We hope and implore the 
blessing of the Most High ; may this sa- 
cred union be confirmed between all the 
Powers for their general good, aud (de- 
terred by the union of all the rest) may 
no one dare to fall off from it. We ac- 
cordingly subjoin a copy of this union, 
ordering it to be made generally kuown, 
and read in all the rhurches. 

St. Pctersbuigh, on the day of the 
birth of our Saviour, 23th December, 
1815. 

The original is signed by his Imperial 
Majesty’s own hand. ALEXANDER. 

AUTOGRAPH TREATY. 

Jietween Austria, Prussia , and Russia, 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of Russia, having, in consequence pf: 
the great events which have marked the 
coarse of the three last years in Europe^ 
and especially of the blessings which, H 
has pleased Divine Providence to shower 
down upon the states which piac£ t^elr 
confidence and their hope on it alone, s$-, 
quired the intimate conviction of the tie 1 -’ 
ccssity of founding the conduct ; to be AW 
served by the Powers, ip thjeir recifowai 
relations, upbn the M>litt$ trdihs’wh&ft ' 
the holy reUgibn ofAiir Stmbu'r tbatues.'' 
* They solemnly declare , 1 that : tftfe 
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sent, act lias no other object than to pub- 
lish, in the face of the whole woi Id, their 
fixed resolution, both in the adminisfia- 
tion of their respective st.ites, and in then 
political relations with every other (Go- 
vernment, to take for then sole guide the 
precepts of that holy religion, namely, 
the piecepts ot .Justice, ( In ist i.ui Charily , 
and Peace, which, far fiom been applic- 
able only to private concern", must have 
an immediate influence on fie councils ot 
princes, and snide all . . 'i steps, as 
lyciiig the only means ot . , ululating hu- 
man institutions, a ! • ’dying their 
impel lections : 

In consequence, i Majesties have 
agreed on the follow i 'tides — 

Ait.l. — Confoi in ahs to the winds of 
the Holy Sciiptines, which command .ill 
men to consider each other as bicthien, 
the three contracting monarchs will ie- 
inain united by the bonds o| a tine ,md 
indissoluble fraternity ; and, considering 
each other as fellow-countiymen, they 
will on all occasions, and m all places, 
lend each other aid aud assistance and, 
tegarding themselves towaids then sub- 
jects and armies as fathers ol families, 
they will lead them m the same spun ol 
fraternity with which they are anointed 
to protect teligron, peace, and justice. 

Art. 2. — In consequence, the sole prin- 
ciple in foice, whether between the said 
(Governments, or between their subjects, 
shaU be that of doing each olliei icci- 
procal sen ici v , and of testify mg by unal 
tciahlc good will the mutual aflediou 
with winch thev ought to he animated, 
to consider themselves all as memhets of 
one and the same Christian nation. The 
three Allied Primes looking on them- 
selves as niciely delegated by Providence 


to govern three branches of the one fa- 
mily, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia; thus confessing that the Christian 
nation, of which they and their people 
foim a part, has in reality no other So- 
vereign than Him to whom alone power 
i rally belongs, because in Him alone are 
found all the treasures of love, science, 
and infinite wisdom, that is to "ny, (God, 
our Divine Saviom, the Word of the 
Most High, the Woid of Life. Their 
Majesties consequently recommend to 
their people, with the most tender soli- 
citude, as the sole means of enjoviug that 
peace which arises fiom a good c onscicncc, 
and which alone is dm able, to strengthen 
themselves even day moic and more in 
the principles aud exercise ot the duties 
which the Divine Saviour lias taught to 
mankind 

Ait. d. — All the I’ovvcrs who shall 
ehooM’ solemnly to avow the sacred piin- 
uples which have dictated the present 
act, and shall acknowledge how important 
U is ten the happiness ol n it ions, too long 
dMmbcd, that those 1 1 utlis should hence- 
forth exercise ov ci the destinies ol man- 
kind all the influeme winch belongs to 
tin in, will he leicncd with equal at dour 
an I affection into this holy alliance 

Done in lupin »tr, aud signed at Pans, 
in thevcai ot gran ltflo, ill (>. S.) 26th 
►September . 

(Lsi ruwns. 

(L. S ) KKKDEKK K WILLIAM. 

(L. S j ALEXANDER 
(‘ontoi inahlc to the ongin.il, 

(Signed) VLEXANDKTL 

Done at St. Petei sluugh, the day of 
the birth ot our Saviom, (lie 2'ith of De- 
cember, lHlo. 
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HOrSK OF LORDS. 

Feh. 1. — 'Fins day, Parliament met 
for the dispatch of business. 

Sn T. Tyiwliitl, IMier of the Rlack 
Rod, having, at cording to custom, pro- 
cured the attendance of the Speakei of the 
House of Commons, ami a numerous de- 
putation of Members, at their Lordships' 
bar, the Pi ince Regent’s Commission was 
read for summoning Parliament. 'Flic. 
Lord Chancellor then read the speech 
from the throne, and the Commons 
withdrew. 

New Titles. 

The following noblemen were intiuducril 
l»°rd F. Spencei as Baron Churchill. Lord Grc- 
yille Levison Gower as Viscount Gower. Genei at 
Harris aa Damn Harris. Lord Melbourne. — 
The Bishop of Gloucester. Lord Brovvnlow a* 
£arj Brownfow. Loid Grimston. as Earl of 
Vcntlam. 


Prince Regent's Speech. 

At five o’clock the Chancellor again 
read the speech to both Houses, as fol- 
lows . 

My Lords and Centlemen,— We are 
commanded by his Koval Highness the 
Prince Regent, to express to you his deep 
regret at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
lamented indisposition. 

The Prince Regent diiects us to ac- 
quaint you, that be has the guatest satis- 
faction in calling you together, under cir- 
cumstances which enable him to announce 
to you the restoration of peace throughout 
Europe 

The splendid and decisive success ob- 
tained by his Majesty’s arms, and those 
of Ins allies, ha3 led, at an early period 
of the campaign, to the re-cstablislimeut 
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of the authoiity of his Most Christian 
Majesty in the capital of liis dominions ; 
and it has been since lh.it tune bis Royal 
Highness’* must earnest etidenvom to 
promote such an allotments as appealed 
to him best calculated to pi ovide foi the 
lasting repose and secuiii) ol Emope. 

lu the adjustment of these nirnngc- 
nients it was natmal to suppose that 
many dillkultus would oc.ur; but the 
Pi nice Regent ti usts that it will be tound 
that, by inod'*ra1ion and funmos, they 
have been rtlrctiially suiinounted. 

To the intimate union which ha* so 
huppil\ existed between the allied povv- 
eis, the nations of the tontment have 
twice owed then deliveianee. His Koval 
Holiness has no doubt that you will he 
si risible of the ■ ie.it impoitameol main- 
taining in its lull toiee that allium e, tiom 
Irom vvliuh so manv advantage* have al- 
ready lx en d( lived, and vvliuh ulfojd> the 
best piospnt oi the tout inuance of 
peace. 

The Piime Regent his diieeted topics 
of the sfui.il tieaties and tonventioiis 
vvliuh have been concluded, to be laid 
hefoie you. 

Tlir e\tiaoidinaiy situation in which 
thejiovveis ol l itiope have been plated, 
fiom the uti uni’ tarn e> vvliuh li.ee nt- 
tendid thi' I'm mil n volution, and moie 
esjM't lallv in i o))si'i|ii' , nt e ot the events of 
la.sf ve.u, ha* induced the allies to adopt 
precautionm v mr.Miies, vvliuh they con- 
sulei .i> indispensably ucvcs-aiv toi the 
geneial set uulv 

As hi* Koval ili-hness has concuned m 
these me. isuio hum a lull conviction ol 
their justice and sound polio, he idles 
(•ontnletitly on youi eo-opi i ation in such 
piocecdmgs as mav lie mci’ssaiy ioi cai- 
ry Ini' tin m into r lit ct. 

(ieiiilmii' n ol the 1 louse of (’ominous, 
— The Pnncc Kcgmt has diluted the 
estimate toi the pusent ve.u to he laid 
hefoie y on. 

His Koval Highness is happy to inform 
you, that the manut.ii lines, commeice, 
and revenue of the Hnited Kingdom air in 
a floui i*l\mg condition. 

The g;eat exeitions which von enabled 
him to m ah e in t lie cmise ot the last yeni , 
affouled the means ol bunging the con- 
test in which we vveic en waited to so glo- 
rious, and ? peed v a teiminalion. 

"The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressme upon the counity which such 
cxeitions could not tail to pi mince ; and 
his Royal Highness has commanded us to 
assure you, that you may rely on eveiy 
disposition on Ins pait, to concur m such 
measures of economy, as mav lie consis- 
tent with the senility ot the country, 
and with that station which we occupy m 
Europe. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — The ne- 
gotiation which the Prince Regent 
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announced to you, at the end of the 
hist session of Pnilimient, as being in 
pimp ess, with a view to a eoinmeteial 
ananeement between this eouutiy and 
the I oiled States ot Annina, have hi en 
hiouglit to a * iti"lattoiy issue. 1 1 is 
Royal lliifluuss lias given ouleis, that a 
copy ol the lie.itv vvliuh lias been <ou- 
eluded slioiild he laid hetoie vnii; and lie 
confidenilv ti lists that the stipulation* of 
it will pioveadvaniageous to the interests 
of both eomiliics, and cement the good 
midci standing vvlni h so happily subsists 
between them. 

The Pi nice Regent ha* commanded ns 
to into) m you, that the hostilities in 
which we have been involved in the 
island ot (’ey Ion, and on the continent of 
India, have been attended with decisive 
success. 

Those mi (’ey Ion have teiminated in an 
<u i aiigemeut highly honoutuhlc to the 
Kiilish ch.uaetei, and which cannot fail 
to augment the senility and internal 
pio'peulv ol that valuable possession. 

'I'lie opei at unis in India have led to an 
anuistue whuh gives umsou to hope, 
that a pi are may have been concluded on 
trims advantageous to om interests in 
that pait of the wot Id. 

At the close ot a contest so extensive 
and momentous as that in whuh we have 
been so long engaged in Pm opr, and which 
has ixaltnl the chai.utci and military le- 
novvii ot the Kntisli nation beyond all 
toimei example, the Piime Regent can- 
not lint feel , that umhi Piovuleme lie is 
indebted toi the success whuh has at- 
tended his e\ei turns, to (he wisdom and 
tii unless ot P.u linmcnt , and to the pet - 
sevei.uue and public spoil ot his Majes- 
ty’s peop'e. 

It will he the Piince Recent’s constant 
en leavoui to maintain, by the tu*liee and 
modciatioii othis (ondiut, the high rha- 
i.utei which this conniiy has acquit r<l 
aniongsi the iiaiioii" ol the wmld and 
his Royal lligluuss has dnected us to ex- 
piess his sineeu and eainesi hope, that 
the s.iine union amongst om selves, vv liu h 
ha* enabled ib to 'in mount so many dan- 
geis, and has hiouuht tins eventtul 
snuggle to *o auspicious an issue, may 
now animate us in peace, and induce us 
coidi.illv lo eo-opeiate in all those mea- 
sures vvhiili may he>t manifest our grati- 
tude foi the Divine piotectum, and most 
effect milly piomote the prosperity and 
happiness of our coimtiy. 

At the condusum of the above,— The 
Maiquis of Huntlx n oved an addicts 
thanking his Royal II. ghucss foi the same, 
whuh was *i i omled hv laud ( .dlhoipc. 

Lord (.ItcuviUe said, time was notune 
vvoul in the speech m which he did not 
most cordially concur. He rejoiced in oar 
general situation— not, only that peace 
was restmed, but that it vvn.s acquired 
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bf the restoration of the Government of 
France. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne admitted 
that the splendid successes of the last 
campaign, the downfall of the system to 
overthrow the governments of Europe by 
■military force, were subjects on which 
he could sincerely vote congratulation ; 
hut he did not consider their lordships 
then in a state to form any opinion with 
Aspect to the great and important ques- 
tions to be discussed in Pailiameut. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no difficul- 
ty in saving, with reference to the peace- 
establishment and expenditure of the 
country, that the Prince Regent’s ser- 
vants would be ready when it shall 
come before the House, not only to ex 
plain what are their general principles, 
and how necessary it is to adopt a sys- 
tem of economy, but will be ready to ap- 
ply their judgment to all parts of the 
great establishment, and that it is their 
wish to introduce every degree of eco- 
nomy consistent with the dignity of the 
country, and the situation we hold among 
other nations. At the same time lie gave 
an assurance of the intention of govern- 
ment steadily to pursue measures for the 

ublic advantage; not to hold out illusive 

opes, but an intention to proceed fur 
the welfare of the country. 

Lord Holland would vote for the ad- 
dress, but reserved the right of differ- 
ing on subjects connected with it, and 
made other reservations with respect to 
the peace with America. 

The address was then agreed to 7iem. 
dis. 

Feb. 2. — Earl Bathurst laid on the 
table copies of the general treaties con- 
cluded with the Allies, &c. &c. 

Feb. 12. — Lord Holland asked whether 
there was any objection to producing 
correspondence on the subject of Lord 
Kinnaird’s dismissal from France ? 

The Earl of Liverpool must refuse the 
documents ; but admitted that tlicic was 
no reproach upon the honour of Lord 
Kinnaird. 

Feb. 14. — Lord Gienville moved for 
the army estimates of 1816. Agreed to. 

Feb. 19. — The Earl of Liverpool moved 
an address on the treaties of peace, cor- 
responding with that moved by Lord 
Castlercagh in the House of Commons. 

Lord Grenville moved an amendment, 
which was supported by Lord Holland. — 
For the original address, 140; against it 
40 Majority 100. 

Feb. 22. — The Duke of Bedford gave 
notice of a motion on the state of the 
nation. 

* 'Feb. 23. — The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved for sums paid to Hanover and 

Brunswick, 


Peb. 26^Lw*d Holland asked /Whe- 
ther it was intended to lay any farther 
pdpers on the table respecting the war 
in Ceylon. There was an account of the 
termination of t lie war, but nothing as to 
the motives which led to it ; and, 'whan 
the result was looked at, which was nd* 
thing less than the subversion of a most 
ancient empire, and the exclusion of a 
mo t ancient dynasty, he thought further 
information ought to be laid before the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool answered in the 
negative ; but it was open to the noble 
Lord to move for whatever papers he 
thought necessary. 

J louse of Commons. 

Feb. 2. — Mr. Bennett moved for a copy of 
the concppondence on the convention of 
Paris, especially as it affected Marshal Ney; 
to which Lard Castlereagh consented. 

Mr. Brougham moved for a copy of the 
treaty of the 2f»th of September, 1815, 
between Russia, Austria, and Piussia.— 
Ayes 30; Noes, 104 Majority, 74. 

Feb. 12. — Mr. Vansittart said all that 
he had now to submit to was a Resolu- 
tion for the sum of 12,500,000/, for pay- 
ing off that sum issued in November, 

1814, at present unprovided for ; and 
4,500/. other Exchequer Bills now com- 
ing duo ; and, finally, for a vote for the 
i e-payment of such as were outstanding 
of the grant of 1815, according to the 
usual inode of proceeding. He proceeded 
to give an outline of our expenditure for 
the coming year. He enumerated the 
receipts of the last year, and those of the 
preceding year ; and observed, that there 
was an increase upon each item ; and on 
looking to the total amount for each year, 
it would be found that the total amount 
of income in 1814 was 65,430,000/. ; and 
in the last year it was 66,443,000/. being 
an increase of something more than a mil- 
lion. In the beginning of the year 1815, 
the Exchequer Bills outstanding amount- 
ed to 68,548,000/. now they were 
47,600,000/. The total of exports for 
the three quartets of the year ending on 
the 10th Oct. 1814, was 37,167,000/. ; 
for the three quarters, ending Oct. 10, 

1815, they amounted to 42,425,000 /. 
'Hie cotton exports, in 1814, were 
13,169,000/. ; in the last year they were 
15,376,000/. The linen exports, in 1$14 
were 1,186,000/. in the last year they 
were 1,334,000/. The woollen in 1814, 
were 6,131,000/. in the last year they 
were 8,330,000/. The great and leading 
difficulty which we had to encounter, at 
present, was the distressed state of tjie 
agricultural interest. A variety of re- 
medies had been proposed ; at present he 
should advert to but two or three of 
them. He considered there were tyvo 
modes to be adopted to remedy the mril ; 
first, a diminution of taxation, and 
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coridiylhe support of' puWia credit. , The 
fiHt -was certainly desirable ; bat he did 
not' consider it as the most politic, in 
Whopiniqp, the only way to alleviate the 
distress of the count! y at large, would be 
to Uphold public credit. He trusted he 
should be able to raise the supplies with- 
out having recourse to any loan. The 
three loans had amounted to 142 mil- 
lions, of which 45 millions had been 
taken in the last year. If we refrained 
from taking any loan, and instead of 
doing so, throw 14 millions into the 
money market, a great deal would be 
done towards relieving the distress of the 
country, and he trusted would, in a few 
months, accomplish that object altoge- 
ther. In what was now to be submitted 
to the House, he did not inlcnd to say 
such was to be the peace establishment ; 
on the contrary, he was in hopes consi- 
derable reductions might still he made, 
even in the present year, and in future 
years much greater. The vote of seamen 
iior the present year would be 3d, 000 ; 
the peace establishment would probably 
be 23,000 ; the expence would be two 
millions. In 1890 our seamen amounted 
to 20,000. The additional expenres of 
the navy, almost the whole of which re- 
quired most expensive repairs, would 
raise that item of supply to 7,000,000/. 
For the army no vote would at present 
bg required. 'Hie number of infantry 
and cavalry for Great Britain, including 
Jersey aud Guernsey, would be 23,000, 
and for Ireland the same. The number 
of troops for foreign garrisons would be 
3000 ; the array in France 50,000 ; Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the garrisons in the 
Mediterranean, 11,000 ; the garrisons in 
British America 10,000 ; the West India 
Islands 13,000, of which 4000 were in 
Jamaica : the Cape of Good Hope and 
Africa 3,000 ; Ceylon 3,000. The garri- 
sqnofSt. Helena would consist of 1,200 ; 
these, together with 3,000, which would 
be kept afloat, would make up a force of 
9^,000 men, independent of those in 
France. Many of these regiments, how- 
ever, would be skeleton regiments ; and, 
oy'ving to this ciicumstance and casual- 
ties, they could not be taken, though 
nominally 99,000, at more in reality 
than 85 or 90,000 men at most. — 
Bpsides these, there would be a force of 
20 , 000 for the Kast-lndia Company ; but 
f<nr these, or for those troops in France, 
no call would be made on this country. 
The French contribution was equal to the 
pay of these troops, and hitherto that 
contribution bad been regularly paid : 
£700,000 had already been paid. He 
understood that legally these contribu- 
tions belonged to the Crown as droits. 
His ftoyal Highness the Prince Regent, 
however, had scorned to take as such 
what had been acquired with such brave- 
ry hy his artoy. Out of tttf contributions 


fifty million* Qf Uvres were to be given tq 
the British and Prussian army; the 
amounting to four millions, would be 
applied to the payment of the troops. 
The total amount of the charge for the 
army would be £9,300,000, exclusive of 
extraoulinaries. The commissariat would, 
be £080,000 ; the barrack department 
£258,000 ; and the extraordinaries of 
the army would be two millions ; mak- 
ing a total of £12,238,000 for the entire 
of the army. The miscellaneous would 
be £2,500,000. There was another item 
still to mention, and that was, payment 
of a sum to the Kast-lndia Company, for 
money advanced by them for the public 
service in the East-Indies. Their de!- 
inand would amount to about two mil- 
lions, and tjicyhad already had £600,000 
audit waspioposed now to advance them 
one million more. This would make the 
total of supply required £24,338,000 ; 
besides this, there was a separate charge 
for Great Britain, making the total a- 
mount of Great Britain and Ireland 
£29,393,000. The Ways and Means to 
meet this sum, were, the surplus still 
unappropriated of three millions of last 
year's grant. The surplus of the con- 
solidated fund, say £2,500,000. The 
ordinary annual taxes three million!. 
The war taxes, which he would now 
take at only six millions. The five per 
cent, property tax, which he would also 
takeatsix millions. The lottery 200,0001. 
Exchequei bills six millions, and lastly, 
six millions from the Bank, by way of 
loan ; these sums would together make a 
total of £26,700,000, to meet that part 
of the expenditure belonging to Great 
Britain, amounting to twenty-six mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, was there any pre- 
tence to justify so large a military esta- 
blishment ? 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the ex- 
penec of the establishment, nearly thirty 
millions, was a most intolerable burthen 
on the country. The light lion, gentle- 
man had talked of the East-India Com- 
pany paying their troops ; it was a mock- 
ery to say they would pay, when year 
after year, they were coining to this 
house for loans. He condemned the large 
amount of the force in the different 
islands. 

Mr. Rose said, the Property Tax was 
increased by the gentlemen opposite when 
they got into power. 

Mr, Western conceived the proposed 
relief to the agricultural interest would 
not be so great as expected. 

Lord Castlereagh said,, it was impossi- 
ble, in a short time, to reduce such, a 
force as ours, so spread over the world, 
to a regular peacqe^abliflWue^. , . 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 

2P2 
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Feb. 13. — The report of the resolutions 
of the committee of supply of the former 
night were agreed to. 

Feb. 14.— Sir G. Warreuder rose to 
more the navy estimates. — In the East 
Indies there would be no addition. The 
Cape station, wliieh is a new one and 
connected with St. H. lena, as well as the 
Mauritius, would call for a very con- 
siderable number of men; according to 
the opinion of the distinguished Admiral 
commanding on that station, 11 ships 
would therefore be employed. In the 
Medit rranean theie would he a 74-gun 
ship, substituted for a 50-gun. A small 
sqyadrou would be stationed for the pro- 
tection of the growing trade in South 
America and the Brazils, the merchants 
having applied to the Admiralty for it. 
This was also a new station. In the Ja- 
maica and Leeward Islands a small re- 
duction of the naval strength would 
take place. One fiigate would be sta- 
tioned on the North American coast, and 
on the African the same squadron as in 
the last peace. With respect to our 
home station, there would he nine ves- 
sels, in addition, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the revenue against smugglers. 
Circumstances would call for a larger 
number of men to man these vessels, 
which, in point of size, had been in- 
creased from 28 and 32-gun frigates to 36 
and 38. It was also intended to retain 
the 4th division of marines, which, with 
the increased complement of seamen, 
would make a total increase of men of 
5000. This was owing »o the great in- 
crease and growing prosperity of our 
foreigu trade. It was understood that 
the permanent peace establishment was 
to be 23,000, which number was less 
thau at the close of any preceding war. 
The vote which, however, he should now 
call for, was 33,000, from the ciicum- 
stances he had just stated. The num- 
ber of slips manned were, two 50 guns, 
14 frigates, and 27 sloops. 'Hie resolu- 
tions were agi ced to. 

Mr. Brougham moved an address to 
the Piince Regent, praying that his K. H. 
would be pleased to take into considera- 
tion the present situation of several of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Spanish Cortes ; and representing that 
the existing treaties between thh go- 
vernment and Spain afforded a favourable 
Opportunity of interfering in their behalf. 
Ayes, 42 ; noes, 123 : majority 81. 
t Feb. 10.— Lord Castlereagh moved an 
address, “ thanking II. R. H. the Prince 
eut for the communication he had 
made to the house, of the treaty con- 
cluded at Paris with the King of France, 
&c. on the 20th of September last, aud 
^pressing the satisfaction of the house 
dja^e^pblnt of that treaty,” 


Lord Milton moved an amendment, 
which was seconded by Mr. Fazakerly. 

After an animated debate, the house, 
on the motion of Mr. Tierney, adjourned. 

Feb. 20.— The debate on the treaty of 
peace being resumed, and the house 
having divided on the amendment, there 
appeared, fo. the amendment, 77; against 
it, 210 ; majority, 173. 

Mr. Law objected to the treaty, par- 
ticulaily on the ground that its provisi- 
< us left the kingdom of the Netherlands 
open to the future attacks of France, and 
placed her in a situation in which she 
would not be likely to obtain assistance 
or support from any great power. 

Sir S. Iloinilly supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ranks saw a much greater pros- 
pect of this peace being permanent thau 
many other members. 

Mr Horner said his objections to the 
treaties were, that they did not pro- 
duce that security which they had a right 
to expect, aud because they had at last 
disclosed the project of forcing the Bour- 
bon government on France after it had 
been disavowed, in violation of the faith 
of the Crown pledged to Parliament ; for 
last year, when the idea of forcing 
the Bourbons on France was pressed on 
the noble Lord, he over and over repelled 
it, as an unnecessary interference on our 
pait with the internal affairs of France. 
He eonsidoied that our real means of se- 
curity were the preserving of the teni- 
toiial integrity Of France ; and the esta- 
blishing of such a government in that 
country as would possess the confidence 
of the people. There was no chance of 
permanent repose to Europe without ob- 
taining these two great ends. 

Mr. C. Grant defended the treaty in all 
its branches. — There never had, he was 
ready to contend, been a treaty concluded 
which had done so much to raise the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, and to consolidate 
her pow’er in every part of the world as 
this had done. 

Mr. Ponsonby opposed the treaty gene- 
rally, but more particularly that part Of 
it which bound us to support a force of 
30,000 men. 

Feb. 22.— Lord Cochrane gave notice 
of a motion relative to peisons who 
had been active in conducting the recent 
prosecutions in the King’s Bench against 
him. 

Feb. 24. — Mr. Vansittart moved for A 
committee to inquire into the value of 
the Grecian antiquities collected by the 
Karl of Elgin, while ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and sent over to this coun- 
try at very considerable expense, and of- 
fered for purchase by his Lordship to hi$ 
Majesty’s government, 
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BENGAL. 

Calcutta, July 31, 1815.— An inquest 
was holden on Tuesday last on the body 
of Chummon, a native washerman. The 
circumstances which were proved to have 
occasioned the death, were sufficiently 
singular to justify particular notice. It 
was stated by Gunness Dobce, another 
washerman, that about dusk in the even- 
ing of Monday, he was sitting in Bud- 
dum Toll ah Road in Chouringhec, near 
the road side, and observed the deceased 
walking with a bundle of clothes ^n his 
shoulder,— that an adjutant-bird (argee- 
lah) in crossing the road, struck the de- 
ceased with its beak on the right side of 
the neck, whereupon the deceased im- 
mediately sat down — that he shortly after 
arose and walked towards the witness, 
and asked for assistance— that the wit- 
ness then observed a wound on the neck 
of the deceased, and at his request bound 
it up, after applying some chmiam to it — 
that the deceased afterwards attempted 
to walk with the assistance of the wit- 
ness, but soon complained of a giddiness, 
became unable to proceed, and fell on 
the ground— that the wound then bled 
copiously, and the witness heard a noise 
like “ a rattling in the throat”— that 
the witness then left the deceased for 
the purpose of calling some of his people, 
whose residence the deceased had pre- 
viously mentioned — and that when the 
witness returned, he found the deceased 
dead on the spot where he had fallen. 
The witness also stated, that the bird, 
after striking the deceased, did not fly 
away, but remained on the road side — 
wfycuce some children afterwards drove 
it — and it appeared from the desciiption 
of the witness that the bird had inflicted 
the wound in attempting to cross the 
roafl, at the instant when the deceased 
Was passing: and did not pounce on the 
deceased, as lias been incorrectly report- 
ed. The wound was* examined by Mr. 
Hornett, a professional gentleman at- 
tached to the Native Hospital, who found 
the jugular vein divided ; and declared 
himself to be of opinion that '.lie wound 
had hot been occasioned by any sharp 
edged weapon or instrument : but must 
have beeu inflicted by a stake, or some 
substance similarly pointed. The jury 
found a verdict of accidental death. 

August 1st. — After a long interval of 
blanks, the Kedgeree report of Sunday, 
announced the arrival in the liver of the 
•hip Jessie, Captain Lonsdale, from the 
isle of France, whence shelled on #ie 
21»t of June. The following passengers 


are arrived in her. — Colonel Keating, 
commanding the Mauritius Brigade, Ma- 
jor Hall, Acting Adj. Gen. Capt. Spinks, 
0. A. Q. M. G. Tubervillc, his Majesty** 
12th foot, Lay, his Majesty’s 22d foot, 
Lieutenant Jenkins, 12th foot, A. D. C. 
to Colonel Keating, Burrowes and Law- 
son, his Majesty’s 12th foot, Raban and 
M‘Donnough, his Majesty’s 22d foot, 
and Assistant Surgeon Owen, of his 
Majesty’s 87th foot, and 196 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. The 
Jessie parted company from the fleet of 
transports, consisting of the Hoogly, 
Royal Edward, Shaw Alum, Mauritius, 
Harriet, Covelong and Guide, having on 
board his Majesty’s R7th foot, the flank 
companies of his Majesty’s 22d Regi- 
ment, and the Rifle Company of his Ma- 
jesty’s 12th regiment, in south latitude 
7° 30', east longitude G0' J .— Letters from 
the Isle of France mention that the 
Cornwallis, Captain Graham, and the 
Delhi, Captain Meik, were to sail from 
Port Louis to England on the 22d of 
June. 

Oct. 3. — The Gover or-General (Earl 
Moira) arrived at Sultanpore on the 3d 
September, and proceeded on his voyage 
to Benares the same day. His Lordship 
and Lady Loudon vim ted the numerous 
1'actoiies of that celebrated city. The 
fleet continued its course down the river 
on the following day, and was expected 
to reach Diuapoie on the 8th. Head-, 
quarters would probably be re-established 
at Calcutta about the 25th ult. 

The Countess of Loudon and Moira, 
accompanied by the Ladies Flora and 
Sophia Hastings, and Lord Viscount Hun- 
gerford, proceed to Europe in the Ho- 
nourable Company's ship William Pitt, 
Captain Graham, which ship has been 
allotted for their accommodation. 

Three hundred and eighty-two convicts, 
sentenced to transportation for life, have 
been ordered to be sent from this Presi- 
dency to the Isle of France. The object 
of this measure is to provide the island 
with labourers, instead of those hitherto 
brought from Mozambique. 

The heavy storms which took place in 
Bengal, in the early part of June last, 
did very considerable injury to the crops 
of indigo, which had before exhibited 
a promising appearance. In a part 
of Jessore, the weed was covered with 
ten feet of water, and the hopes of tfee 
planter were entirely blasted. 

MADRAS. 

Aug. 17.— Arrived at Kedgeree, tfct 
Jessie transport, having on board Colonel 
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Keating and the staff of the brigade. The 
Jessie parted company from the Hoogly, 
Royal Edward, Shaw, Allum, Mauritius, 
Harriet, Ceylon, and Geude transports, 
in lat. 7. 33. S. long. 60. E. 

Futteh Hyder, eldest son of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, died at ltussapugla on the 
30th of August. 

Births. 

On the 45th August, the lady of Major Vans An- 
drew of a daughter. 

AtYanam, on the 2l»t Aucust, the Indy nf Au- 
gustus Rayneaud, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Verdachellum, on the tith August, the lady of 
B r ook Cunlifie, Esq. of a son. 

At Pondicherry, on the same day, the lady of A. 
dt Lasstlle, ‘Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages. 

At Nagapatam, 17th August, Mr. E. W. Penman, 
to Miss M. C. Saber. 

On the lltli September, Mr. William, Hunter, to 
Miss Adelaide Desjardins. 

On the 13th, at Si. George’s church. Lieut Cleve- 
land, of the 19 th Native Inlantry, to Louisu, 
daughter of the late G. Thomson, ‘Esq. 

Sept. 4, Capt. Hugh Srott, Military Secretary to 
his Excellent v t lie Cmnmandtr-m Chief, to 
Emma Jane, tldest daughter of Henry Hums, 
Esq. M.D. 

Aug. 24, Lieut-Col. Richard Podmore, 2d batt. 

10th reg to Miss Denton. 

Sept. 2, Sir John Gordon, Bait. 22d Dragoons, 
to Miss Margaret Erskine Campbell. 

Mr. John Kickwick, Fairier-major, Cth Lt. Cav. 
to Miss Jane Morris, 

Deaths. 

Sept. 18, at Tnchmipoly, Mrs. Catherine Frieze. 
On the 9ih instant, Alexander Tuit, Esq. Assis- 
tant-Surgeon. 

On the 30th of August, at the Presidency, Lieut. 

A. G. Grirson, yoth Nat. Inf. 

On the 12th, at Bangalore, Lieut, and Adj. Reid, 
of the 12th Light Inlantry. 

BOMBAY. 

September'S 0. — Extiact of a Letter from 
an officer : — 

A party under my command, of one Je- 
medaur and eight Sepoys of the 2d batt. 
of the 3d. regt. shot five royal tigers on 
the 21st September in the jungle about 
Vameira. The largest measured, from 
the tip of the nose to the extremity of 
the tail, ten feet three inches and a half, 
and was three feet ten inches three quar- 
ters in height. The smallest measured 
five feet four inches and a half in length, 
and was two feet two inches and a quar- 
ter in height. 

September 20. — The Government of 
Bombay, with the sanction of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, has authorised the imme- 
diate construction of a chapel at Surat, 
near the Castle. The building is intend- 
ed to hold about a thousand persons, and 
is estimated to cost about thirty thou- 
sand rupees. 

September 3. -Arrived the country-ship 
Cambrian; Captain Cooper, having left 
England on the 1st of May, and touched 
ait Madeira. The following is a list of 
fife Passenger.— Dr. S. Meek, Lieuten- 
dtft’tyatfeiris', H. C. Marine, Capt. Hickes, 
ML'$ Cttpt&in Mo. Quaker, late of the 


September < 21 Arrived the Country 
ship Castlereagh, Captain Laiog, frpm 
England, which she left on the 16th qf 
June.— Passengers:— Rev. Mr. Carr and 
lady, Mr. Evans, Free Merchant* Mr, 
De Vitre, ditto, Mr.Baillie, surgeon, going 
to Lucknow, Mr/ Marshal, cadet, an cl 
Captain Basden. 

The following official letter, contain* 
ing an account of the capture and resto- 
ration of the Nautilus, has been publish- 
ed at this presidency : — 

To Henry Meritor), Superintendent of the 
Hon. Company's Marine. 

Sir, — I avail myself of the earliest op- 
portunity to infoim you of the capture of 
the Honourable Company’s cruuer Nau- 
tilus, by the America!! sloop of war Pea- 
cock, captain Wanington, mounting 22 
guns, and 230 men, on the 30th Juue, off 
Anjeir, in the Streightsof Sunda, after a 
gallant and spirited defence of aquarterof 
an hour against so superior a force. I 
regiet to report that the Nautilus had 
seven men killed and seven severely 
wounded, amongst the latter, Lieutenant 
Boyce, the Commander, and Mr. Mayslon, 
first lieutenant. 

As Lieut. Boyce and Mr. Mayston (from 
the dangerous state they have been in) 
have not been able to send any official re- 
|>ort to government, the following parti- 
culars of the action have been leceived 
from the Resident and Commandant at 
Anjeir, in wh ch place the wounded were 
landed, the morning after the action, 
when the Nautilus was given up by the 
American to the master, Mr. Bradley, 

The Nautilus sailed from Batavia on 
the 29th June, with dispatches for Cal- 
cutta, and the next day, towards evening 
fell in with the Peacock oil* Anjeir. pre- 
vioustothe departure of the Nautilus, 
intelligence of the ratification of peace be- 
tween England and America had been 
received at Batav ia, and a copy of the 
treaty was on board the Nautilus. Lieut. 
Boyce suspecting that the Peacock was au 
American ship, although under English 
colours, sent his boat on board with the 
master, and Cornet White (an officer go- 
ing as passenger to Bengal). The com- 
mander of the American, disregarding 
intelligence they gave him of peace hav- 
ing taken place, confined them and the 
boats crew below, and ranged up along- 
side the Nautilus under English colours, 
when Lieut. Boyce hailed, and demanded 
to know whether he was coming as a 
friend or an enemy ; the answer, “ as an 
enemy,” and the English colours were 
shifted for the American ; Lieut. Boyce 
then told him that peace had been con- 
cluded between the United States and 
England, and that he had the Proclaim* 
tion on board. — The American answered* 
“ if peace baa taken .piace, haul - down 
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your colours instantly,” which on Lieut. 
Boyce’s refusing to <tt>, a gun was fired 
into the Nautilus, which wounded Lieut. 
Bhyce in the hip; the Nautilus returned 
a broadside, and the action commenced, 
and continued about a quarter of an hour, 
when Lieutenant Boyce having received 
a second wound from a 321b. shot, shat- 
tered his knee, the first Lieutenant being 
severely wounded, and no officer left to 
fight the vessel, (the master and a boat’s 
crew being prisoners on board the Ame- 
rican) the Nautilus was compelled to 
surrender. The conduct of the American 
commanders appears to have been most 
unwarrantable, as there is no doubt but 
lie was in possession of the accounts of 
peace having taken place, before he fell 
in with the Nautilus, which he got from 
a merchant ship lie took at the straits of 
Sunda, besides the master-attendant at 
Aujeir had boarded him half an hour be- 
fore he came alongside of the Nautilus, 
and informed him of the peace ; which 
he equally disregarded, and detained him 
as a prisoner of war ; although the next 
morning (upon the same information) he 
allowed the master-attendant to go on 
shore at Aujeir for the purpose of pro- 
ducing to him Americau papers, contain- 
ing the proclamation of peace. On seeing 
the papers, he professed himself satisfied, 
and wrote an official letter to the master- 
attendant, saying, " that from the do- 
cuments produced, he had not a doubt 
but peace had taken place, he felt him- 
self bound to desist from further hostili- 
ties, and regretted that the commander 
of the brig Nautilus did not comply with 
his reasonable request.” 

The Nautilus was delivered to the 
master, on the 1st of July, and anchored 
at Aujeir, where the wounded were land- 
ed w'th the Surgeon, and the vessel re- 
turned tb the Batavia roads on the 4th. 
Ou her arrival Government ordered a 
commission from the Bench of Magis- 
trates to proceed on hoard amt take the 
depositions of the crew respecting the 
transaction, copies of which l have the 
honour to enclose. 

As Lieutenant Hepburn, commander 
of the Malabar, was the senior officer at 
Batavia, when the Nautilus returned, I 
understand he has ordered one of the 
officers of the Malabar to take temporary 
charge of her, and she was sent in com- 
pany with the Malabar to Samarang, for 
the purpose of getting repaired, being 
njuch shattered in her hull. 

■ ! am happy to say that the latest ac- 

counts from Anjeir, give great hopes of 
Lieutenant Boyce’s recovery ; his leg has 
been amputated above the knee, and he 
was as well as could be expected* The 
first Lieutenant, whose wound was at first 
thought to be mortal, had been declined 


out of all danger, the rest of the' wounded 
were doing well. 

As soon as any official report is re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Boyce, or the 
first Lieutenant, l shall do myself- the 
honour of forwarding it by the first op- 
portunity. 

(Signed) Wm. Eatwf.ll, Capt. 

H. C.’s S. Benares, Batavia Roads, 

22d July, 1715. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Goverr 
nor in Couficil. 

F. Warden, Chief Sec. to Government. 
Bombay Castle, 15 th Sept. 1815. 

Promotion#. 

Lieutenant-Fireworker Frederick P. Lester, to be 
I.icuicuant and Acting Lieutenant-Fireworker, 
vice Hutchinson deceased) date of rank, 3a 
September 1815. 

Appointment. 

Mr. Edward Grant to be second assistant to the 
'collector at Broach. 

Births. 

At Surat, 12th September, the lady of G. L. Pren- 
dergast, of a son. 

On the 17th September, Mrs. Lugin, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Jaulna, 12th July, the lady of Miyor Fallon 
2d batt. 4th regt. of a daughter. 

Marriages. 

Sepemberfi, William Aitken, Esq. asmt-surg. 
lo Miss Ann Kit-on, only daughter of the late 
Robert Kitson, E»q. of the Civil Service. 

July S3, Mr. Marcus Joseph, to the relict of the 
late Mr. C. Satoor. 

September 3, Lieut. J. Brackenbury, H.M. 17m 
Light Drag, to Mrs. Unxon, widow of Lieut. 
Unxon, H.M. Dragoons, and daughter of the 
lute John Sand with, Esq. formerly president of 
the Medical Board at this Presidency, and niece 
of Maj. Gen. Boy£, commanding the Jorces oh 
tins establishment. 

Deaths. 

September 11, with Colonel East’s detachment, 
near Dhurol in Kattywar, George Skene Keith, 
Esq. Assist. Surg. 

In Kattywar, Captain Edward Jones, 1st bait. 8th 
regt. 

Brevet Major Hutchins, H. M. 65th regt. 

Ensign Jopp, Engineers. 

Lieut. Hutchinson, Artillery. 

At Cambay, Edward Coleman, Esq. Veterinary 
Surgeon, H. M. 17th Dragoons. 

Lieut. Col. Bland, H.M. 47th regt. aged 45 years. 
September 14, in the 78th year of his age, Charles 
Norlhcote, Esq. H. M. Naval Storekeeper at 
Bombay. Mr. N. was first cousin of Sir Stafford 
Norlhcote, Burt, of Pynes, in the County of 
Devon. 

September 15, in the 13th year of her age, Miss 
E. M. Steuart, eldest daughter of Dr. stenart. 
— Mrs. Bryerty, wife of Mr. W. Bryerly, of the 
Accountant genet al’s Office. 

On the 24d of August, W. C. A. the infant son of 
Major Haynes, H M. 47th regt. 

On the 23d July, Maria, the infant daughter of 
John Leckie, Esq. aged 11 months and 3 days. 

CEYLON. 

Columbo , slug. 8.— An express reached 
Columbo yesterday, from Calpeutyn,Ahe 
29th instant, with a letter from Litfut. 
Fenton, of the 17th regiment, dated on 
that day, notifying his having the preced- 
ing day landed from the Arab ship Shaw 
Allum, at anchor off Caridivoe island# 
and forwarding, a dispatch frops Major 
Fluker, of the Bourbon, regiment, com- 
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landing detach merits of the 22d and 87th etfibkfted at Calpent^n, and are aoW on 
regiments,, embarked on board that veil* theif thieirfch t6 Coliiihbo. 
seL The Major reports the Shaw Allilpi 'fhfe Gutter of the Kangaroo brig, in 
to be one of eight transports which sailed Crossing the bar, hpset from the.violepce 
from the Isle of France, on the 21st of of thexurf ; fortunately all in it but the 


June last, bound to Calcutta, that by the 
ignorance and mismanagement of the 
Captain (an Arab), they made the western 
side of Ceylon, in lat 8. 2. N. when they 
expected they were on the eastern side : 
that when they found themselves in the 
Gulph of Manar, every exertion was 
made to remedy the mistake, but from 
the vessel being very badly found, and 
sailing ill, they were driven towards the 
shore, and had been obliged to come to 
anchor in ten fathoms water, surrounded 
by breakers and rocks otf the island of 
Caridovie, with a heavy sea rolling in upon 
them, which rendered it doubtful whe- 
ther, if the wind increased, the cable 
would not part, and the vessel be wreck- 
ed. Major Fluker’s dispatch is dated 
the 27th, and says, that he has permit- 
ted Lieutenant Fenton to attempt reach- 
ing the shore through a dangerous sea 
and heavy surf, in the only small boat 
which they had with them. In addition 
to this distressing intelligence, Lieut. 
Fenton reports, that while ashore at 
Calpentyn, two vessels under jury-masts 
were seen proceeding up the Gulph, 
which he feared were two other of the 
eight transports. On this news reaching 
Chilaw, Mr. Walbeoff, the Collector of 
the distric t, immediately set off to render 
every assistance in his power, that we 
trust the troops, about 250 in number, 
are now safe on shore, and have every ac- 
commodation the thinly populated part 
of the island on which they have 'been 
thrown will afford. His Majesty’s armed 
brig Kangaroo, belonging to New ’South 
Wales, now here, with one of the ves- 
sels of this government, has been dis- 
patched from Columbo, with provisions 
for the troops, and for the purpose of 
aiding the .Shaw AJlum, and bringing the 
detachments on board her to Columbo ; 
and another government vessel immedi- 
ately follows, as, from the reported state 
of the other transports, it is supposed 
they will have been obliged to come to an 
anchor off Condatchy. 

Aug. 9.— The vessels which were sent 
to the aid of the Arab transport, Sha\V 
AHum, were, owing to the weather, 
obliged to return withQut effecting the 
object for which they were dispatched, it 
not being safe to approach the coast suffi- 
ciently near to reach the Shaw AHum. 
We are happy, however, to announce the 
safe arrival of all the troops. Mr. Wal- 
b^o^. with several large boats from Cal- 

S , have succeed^ Jn reaching the 
AHum op the erimjng of the 2d, 
jr the 5th, the detachments of the 
wd 8/th op hoird, were fcafely <f&. 


Captain's clerk were good summers, hud 
reached the shore in safety. The latter 
buffotted with the waves for some time, 
but at last, overpowered by their force, 
twice stink, and was in imminent dan- 
ger of drownlm?, when some lascars of 
a brig in the inner harbour, and two gre- 
nadiers of the 73d regiment, swam off to 
his assistance, and succeeded in bringing 
him on shore, though totally insensible, 
and apparently lifeless. The skill, how- 
ever of Dr. Carter, of the 73d regiment, 
was successfully exerted, and respiration 
shortly restored to the young man. 

CHINA. 

The following is a list of ships at China 
in September last : — Cuffnells, Royal 
George, Chailes Grant, David Scott, 
Inglis, Essex, Marquis Camden, Vansit- 
tart, Princess Amelia, Alnwick Castle, 
Hope, Warlcy, Warren Hastings. —Four 
Madras ships were daily expected. 

JAVA. 

On the 11th of April, the atmosphere 
was so obscured by smoke and ashes, that 
at. eight o’clock, there was lktle or no 
day-light, and at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, it was perfectly daik. Many of 
the accounts we have seen may possibly 
have been exaggerated, but that there ha* 
been some tremendous coii\ul?ion to the 
eastward, there can be no doubt. Let- 
ters from Solo and Djocjocarta state, th it 
the ashes have fallen very thick in those 
districts, and at the latter place the light 
battalion was in motion to ascertain the 
cause of the heavy cannonade so near the 
Sultan's court. ?)n the 15th, 16th, and 
17th, the smoke was exceedingly thick at' 
Buitetizorg and in the Preanger Regen- 
cies.— It extended to Batavia, and the at- 
mosphere has been more or less obscured 
ever since. Several parties have gone 
out to ascertain if possible the exact 
situation of the volcano, which Is said 
to be in the Soosoohoohn.fn’s dominions. 
Letters received yesterday' from the east- 
ward, mention that another mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Besookie had 
burst out. As Lieutenant Cruikshanks, 
however, is at the head of one exploring 
party from Sourabaya, and Lieut. Pem- 
berton, at the head of the other from 
Solo, we look confidently forward to 
these gentlemen for a satisfactory ac- 
count of this phenomenon. Subjoined are 
extracts from two letter*, dated Solo the 
14th April, and Sourabaya the 12fh. 

• We have been involved in a cloud of 
ashes for the last four days, occasioned 
by thV eruption ef a mountain in bur 
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Emperor hav£ sent {<j ascertain it 
is. Some suppose it a mountain ^jled 
Ijukatoonga—bthtlrs suppose Clnte. The 
formed fe three days journey from hence, 
anil tjie latter six. The explosions were 
exiremely violent and very frequent, and 
resembledthe discharge of mortars. It 
commenced on Wednesday the 5th in the 
eyeuiug with repeated explosions, and 
ceased about . eight o’clock. It again 
commenced on Monday night or Tuesday 
morning, arid continued extremely vio- 
lent until a late hour the next night. 
Yesterday the ashes fell so thick that it 
was quite uncomfortable walking out, as 
it filled our eyes and covered our clothes. 

* Dhnkatoonga is situated iu the dis- 
tricts of Wadeon and Sukatwis. Clute 
is to the eastward of Kaderee — as soon as 
it is positi cly ascertained, our hospita- 
ble Resident intends to make an excur- 
sion in that direction, witli a large party, 
composed of the principal cognoscenti ot 
the centre division.’ 

‘ Sourabaya , the 12 th , — A violent 
eruption of some volcano in the neigh- 
bourhood has lately taken place. There 
was hardly day-light yesterday at eight 
o’clock, and we dined by candle-light at 
three. — A party have left Sourabaya to 
ascertain the exact situation of the moun- 
tain j but, from the tremendous explosions 
and clouds of ashes in this neighbour- 
hood, I. should imagine they will not be 
able to get very near the crater/ 

* So many different reports and specu- 
lations have beeu passed during the last 
Week, regarding the late volcanic erup- 
tion to the eastward, that we request our 
readers will suspend all curiosity until 
sqrne satisfactory accounts can be re- 
ceived. It is now positively affirmed, 
that the eruption has taken place on the 
island of Sumhawa, which, if it be the 
chse, must have severely suffered during 
this, awful couvulsion of nature.— By the 
arrival of the Antelope, Capt. Hall, \vc 
understand, that a vessel from ope of 
those islands had arrived at Sourabaya, 
and reported that it had beeu forty-three 
hours pitch dark in the straits of Lom- 
bock. It is difficult to say what may 
haye been the consequence in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the volcano, when it 
4 beyond all doubt that the explosions 
w§re distinctly beard such au immense 
distance to tue westward. One accpunt 
mentions that the rise of the sea was 
considerable at Su,manap, hut letters of 
abatis dqte from that place- mention no- 

the circumstance/ 


native, Bengal infantry, and assistant re- 
sident of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified village, dependant on the de- 
throned Rajah of Boni. The following 
are the particulars. The inhabitants of 
two villages, named Soopa and Langa, si- 
tuated on the coast of Celebes, about 70 
or 80 miles north of Macassar, having 
teen instigated by the emissaries of 
the expelled Rajah, had commenced a 
system of piracy, seized several trailing 
vessels belonging tp subjects of the Com- 
pany, and sold their crews as slaves to 
the neighbouring Rajahs. Capt. Wood, 
the resident, deeming it mcessary .to 
take some measures, to put a stop to 
these unwarrantable depredations, de- 
tached Lieutenant Jacksou, with Ensign 
Davisou, and a party of sixty. Europeans 
and thirty Sepoys to root out the ma- 
rauders. On the. 7th of May, they em- 
barked on board the Honourable Com- 
pany’s cruizer Teignfnouth, and on the 
9th arrived at Sooppa. Next day Lieu- 
teuant Jackson wrote to the resident that 
the strength of the village rendered it 
impregnable, except to a larger force furr 
lushed with guns. A reinforcement, 
with some pieces of field artillery, was 
instantly sent to their assistance j but 
before their arrival, the original party 
sailed for Langa, which, being within, the 
reach of the ships guns, would, ft was 
supposed, surrender immediately, upon 
being summoned. The Tejgnmouth 
anchored before Langa about ten of the 
morning of the 12lh. The detachment 
Immediately landed ; and, having driyen 
the enemy from behind a high saml-bauk 
near the beach, clpsely pursued him- to 
the village. This was surrounded by 
strong stockades, the only inlet to which 
was a closely barriepdoed gateway, which 
could not be forced. Lieutenant J&ckr 
sou findipg he could not gain entrance by 
this passage, attempted to make his way 
by cutting a rQad with; his sword through 
the brushwood which, intersected the 
paling. He had made considerable pro- 
gress, and was in the act of pulling up one 
of the stakes, when he received a fatal 
wound from a spear, pushed hy an un- 
known hand through the bushes. He 
fell into fhe arms of two sailors, and ex- 
pired immediately after being conveyed 
onboard the Teignmouth.— Ensign Dayi- 
sou having been likewise, woundqd ip Jha 
head by a spear, the attacking garfy, iyas 
left without a leading officer* 
to retire ^tfrout the accqu^bfl^kt 
its object ■ , ,v* 

ISLE OF FRANCES > * 


‘ • CELEBES, 

letters frqjnMacassar, of fhe 2Qthaud 
2&h of Junn cammp^icatqthe meTancno- 

|j j w t fcm gyn ra* of At t 


Letters from the Isle ol 
ed.at Qalpd^^in AjEji^ 
an epidenoe diMrqerii 
thadtmWy,* 1 
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The disease , was a dysenter^ s^jH^ 
to proceed from npxious metabq partifile* 
washed down from the .mountains ' 
spread through all the riveisoii;the js 7 
land. The surgeon of His Majesty’?* #2d 
foot, and Major Cullen, are. dead of this 
malady. 

Part Louh, Nov. 4, 1815,— The ga- 
zette of this day contains a Proclamation 
by Governor Farquhar, directing a re- 
newal of friendly intercourse with the 
islaqd of Bourbon, in consequence of the 
intelligence of the return of Louis XVIII. 
to his capital, and the defeat and surren- 
der of Buonaparte. Also a general me- 
morandum (in the absence of official in- 
structions) by Captain Farquhar, com- 
manding H. M. 8. Liverpool, and senior 
officer of the squadron, to the same effect : 
** His Most Christian Majesty,” says our 
tar, being placed on the throne of 
France, and Buonaparte on board a Bri- 
tish man of war.” 

The same Gazette contains a notifica- 
tion that hydrophobia is raging “ in a 
dreadful manner” among the dogs of the 
town and country, and an order to kill all 
dogs found at large. 

An advertisement of the Th&tre du 
.Port Louis announces that “ les Artistes 
en Societi” will represent Fddonore de Iio- 
salba ; ou, le Confessional des Penitents 
Noirs, a drama in four acts; with a 
ballet. The same “ Artistes” are also 
playing the Dog of Montargis ; and on the 
16th of November they gave Paul et Vir- 
ginia*. The inhabitants, of course, can- 
not but be proud of this opera, as well 
as of the original tale, both of which con- 
fer a classical renown upon their island, 
and their town of Pamplemousses. 

Mauritius QazetteExtra , >4m#. 14,1815. 
— u His Excellency the Governor, hav- 
ing learnt that there are, in this colony, 
more well-wishers of Buonaparte than 
he conceived, gives notice, that he will 
with pleasure afford them a passage to 
Ehrope the very first opportunity. 

P Mauritiusy Aug. 5. — In conse- 


qiietfcetf jfbedimtJkofrmaiiy oil the most 
r^RPfCt^DleiJFVencbidhd: English- inhabL 
tents , i giid IShel oontitfued indisposition Of 
Qthm^jim'Excdleoey the Govennor htcfc 
heen pleased, u* -postpone the ball in In*, 
nohr of the birth-i-day of his Royal High 1 - 
neastthe Prince Regent, until Friday, the 
lit of September next. > ' 1 

* f By command of his Excellency the 
Governor. 

M A, W. Forres, Aide-de-Camp. 
u Port LouiSy 3 d Aug. 1815.” 

Marriage. 

On the td of August, Mr. Sebastian Lope# Ramos 
to Miss Hornnnte Monnoren. 

Divorce . 

On the 24 d July, Mr. Balsharard Etienne Joseph 
Barry and Mrs. Fdicite Virginle Mariegard. 

ISLAND OF BOURBON. 

The following Proclamation was issued 
in July last, by the Governor of the Island 
of Bourbon ; — 

** St. Denis, July 13, 1815. — Inhabi- 
tants of the Island of Bourbon ! Europe 
was at peace ; Buonaparte quitted the 
exile which he had solicited ; Europe re- 
assuines a warlike attitude. If we could 
consider nothing but our own interests, 

I would say — retire ; let us remain quiet 
spectators of a struggle wherein all our 
efforts would be unavailing. But hesi- 
tation is a crime. Long live the King ! — 
Long live the Bourbons ! May this cry of 
honour and of justice he ever in our 
hearts and in our mouths. 

The Governor Commander in Chief, 
St. Denis y De BouvET." 

July 15, 1813. 

On the 25th August, a grand ceremony 
took place on the presentation of colours 
to the regiment of AugoulSme. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A Cape Town Gazette notifies the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Thomas Sheridan to 
the Colonial Paymastershipoftbat settle- 
ment. 


ROME INTELLIGENCE. 


Feb. 4.— -This day, (Sunday) Lord St. 
Helens and Lieutenant-General Sir Hen- 
ry Campbell, the King’s lord and groom 
in waiting, attended in the state rooms 
St. James's Palace, and exhibited the 
following bulletin: — 


1 yvind»or Castle, Feb 

II i Hi* M4«tv ha* patied the last pionth 
pf tratwuiWtjr, and in the on 
‘went of good bodily health. Hjs Majesty’s 
orger remain* unaltered. 

v i, } H. HAtfOBD. M. BAILU 
ty, HEpERDEEN. R.WJLLJS 


His Majesty is, at times, tolerably 
composed ; the number of persons spe- 
cially appointed by the physicians to at- 
tend him are reduced from six to, two, 
and his principal pages are admitted to 
attend him as when he enjoyed pood 
health. His Majesty dines at half past 
one, and in general orders the (lltlfier 
himself; he invariably has roast beef Up* 
on the table on Sunday?. He dresses for 
dinner, wears hiS ofders, &c* His Ma- 
jesty antf his atteud&nt$ deebpy u suite of 



thirteen' 'jrfKfetMtiWtl 

the north side bfhWinrisorGabilty'Wd&t 
thoKftato rdomsl Fwooftlhfetldrtflert 
robins tyrewftoRf devoted to ihtj^erswhhl 
use af ithd kihg. Dp. JohmWili'isisteiefpi 
in t&Q sixtlv room* adjoining' the fire 
looms,:. to bfc in readiness to • Attend his 
Majesty. Dr. John WilHs attends the 
queen every morning after breakfast, and 
repoits to her the state of the afflicted 
monarch ; the doctor afterwards proceeds 
to the princesses* and other branches of the 
royal family which happen tohe at Wind 
sor, and makes a similar report to them. 
Her Majesty generally returns with Dr. 
Willis through the state rooms, and some- 
times converses with his majesty. The 
queen is the only individual who pos- 
sesses this privilege. The suite, of rooms 
which his Majesty and his attendants oc- 
cupy, have the advantage of very pure 
ajid excellent air, being on the north 
side of the Terrace, round the Castle, 
and he might occasionally walk on the 
Terrace, but which lie declines. Some 
things fall from the lips of our amiable 
but afflicted sovereign, that cannot be 
otherwise than very affecting, lie said 
lately to one of the pages, “ l must have 
a new suit of clothes, and they must be 
black. I must go into mourning fui 
king George the third, who is uow le- 
gally dead.” 

Feb, 3. — Although the Prince Regent 
h gradually recoveiiog from hie severe 
fit of the gout, yet the confinement has 
so much weakened the limbs it attacked, 
that his Royal Highness is still confined 
to his apartment. 

The private letters from Paris clear Sir 
Robert Wilson fiom all suspicion of being 
the fabricator of M. Po/zo dl Borgo’s re- 
port. The petition of the three English 
prisoners, to, bu liberated on bail has 
been rejected. 

Ib addition to the number of suicides 
that hfuq; been t ommiUcd lately, it is sta- 
ted in a Dubliu paper, that John Bagwell, 
Esq. of Kilmore, co. Tipperary, has cut 
his throat : a few weeks only had elapsed 
since he sold his last remaining estates 
(Kilmore and Shaubally, near Clonmcll) , 
for 4,0001. us a fund for liquidating his 
debts. 

On the 4th of August last, was drowned 
at the Isle of Bourbon, Lieut. H. Serrol, 
of his Majesty’s ship Philomel : four men 
who were with him in the boat shared his 
melancholy fate. 

A Miss Smith, daughter of Mr. Geo. 
'Smith, of Toppesfield, Essex, about 19 
years of age, being on a visit to Mr. 
Thompson, of Fryeruiug, a gun having 
attracted her Attention, she took it up 
and presented it at the maid servant, not 
aupjjosangJt to be loaded, but on pulling 
the triggef it did apt go off, In a short 


te«fer^mid>t possession , of the 
afkl itt he* thru presented 
Bttitb. 1 the Contents, aKill ohafge, 
etiietf&lftf'side, and she survived hut a 
few ito’ ' 

’ From the statement of the British na- 
val force, up to the first inst. it appears 
thdt tlie ships in commission are 41 of 
the Hire, 13 from 50 to 44 guns, 65 fri- 
gate*, 75 sloops and yachts, 70 brigs, 4 
cutters,- 15 schooners, gun vessels, lug- 
gersj &c. — Total, 288 —Grand total, in- 
cluding ordinary, repairing, and build- 
ing, 760. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, by an, or 
der dated Jan. 22, 1816, have directed, 
that, from and after the 1st day of 
next, the examination of masters’ mates 
and midshipmen, to pass for the rank of 
lieutenant, shall be established m a ful- 
ler and more effectual manner. It is or- 
dei-ed — that no mas ter’s mate or midship- 
man shall be confirmed in the rank of 
lieutenant who shall not have passed ap 
examination at the Royal Naval College, 
at Portsmouth, touching his knowledge qf 
the elements of mathematics, and the 
theory of navigation, in general, and 
more particularly in the necessary parts 
of arithmetic ; in the mode of observing 
and calculating azimuths, amplitudes, and 
the variation of the compass j and in the 
calculation of the tides, the various 
modes of ascertaining the latitude, as 
well by simple and double altitudes of 
the sun, as by the altitudes of the moon 
and stars ; and the finding the longi- 
tude by chronometer and lunar observa- 
tions. He must, besides these pre-re- 
quisites for the rank, have been examin- 
ed by three captains, as to his profi- 
ciency in seamanship ; and the captains 
are strictly enjoined to be particular in 
conducting the examinations, and in en- 
quiring not merely into the caudicjate’s 
ability to wo?k a ship on ordinary oc- 
casions, but in every point of seatnauship. 

The Prince Regent has lately signed a 
new scheme of salaries regulated by ser- 
vitude, for officers and clerks in the Ad- 
miralty, Navy, and Victualling Offices ; 
bur it is not said that the out-ports are 
included. 

Admiral Sir T* B. Martin, the preseut 
deputy comptroller of the navy board, 
succeeds to the situation of comptroller 
of that board, in the room of Sir Thomas 
Bouldon Thompson, made treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital. r 

A post -captain, with two .lieutenants, 
will be immediately appoiftted to dif- 
ferent parts of the coast, 
pose of intercepting smugglers ; the 
cruising ground; of each command ill be 
pointed out, and 8ou,thdroptdtt; J V it ftjtjn 
one of the stations, ' ' 

The following Uicofrdct list of ships 
which have* been r&dbtiiihMoned on the 

2 a 2 
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peace establishment, and sailed on fo- 
reign statious : — 

The Orlande, 36 guns, Captain Clavell j 
Ephigenia, 36, King; Towey, 30, H. 
Stuart; and Challenger, 18, Forbes, for 
the East Indies. The Salisbury, 50 guns, 
Capt. Mackellar; Primrose, 18, Phillott; 
Bermuda, 10, Pakenham ; and Briseis, 
10, Comctt, for Jamaica. The Phaeton, 
38, guns, Capt. Stanfell ; Spey, 20, Lake; 
Racoon, 18, Carpenter; Leveret, 10, 
Tlieed ; and Julia, 16, Watlirig, for the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Tagus, 36, 
guns, Captain D. Dundas ; Fine, 20, 
Spent er; and Wasp, Wolridge, 18, for 
the Mediterranean. The Antelope, 50 
guns, Admiral Harvey and Capt. Sayer ; 
and Brazen, 18, Stirling, for the leeward 
islands ; and Alceste, 38, M. Maxwell ; 
and Lyra, 10, B. Hall, for China. The 
Bann, 20 gnus, Capt. Fisher, for the roast 
of Africa. 

The number of ships on foreign sta- 
tious, that are yet to be paid off is 82, 
bearing an aggregate number of 10,000 
seamen. The number of seamen now 
wanting to complete the crews of those 
.ships which aie intended for foreign ser- 
vice, is about 4000. 

The Newcastle frigate, Capt. Meynell 
(acting), lias been completely manned 
at Northficet. In the course of the next 
month she will sail from Portsmouth, 
for the St. Helena station, as flag-ship 
there. M. de Stunner, Austrian Com- 
missioner; Count Billeman, Russian 
Commissioner ; and M. de Monthenu, 
French Commissioner, will embark in 
her. 

Sir George Cockburn is expected home 
from St. Helena, and will be succeeded 
on that station by Sir Home Popliam. 

Feb. 7. — Four years since, the King of 
Persia applied to our Government in In- 
dia for a certain number of military, for 
the pm pose of introducing amongst the 
Persian troops the European system of 
discipline. 

Captain G. F. Sadlier, then a lieuten- 
ant in the 47th, a young gentlemen of 
much military promise, was selected, 
and sent to Persia with a detachment of 
British troops; where (obtaining the 
nominal rank of Major according to 
usage) the detachment with Mr. Sadlier 
remained three years, conciliating the 
esteem of the inhabitants. 

On being recalled to the British army 
in India* the following letter was trans- 
mitted to the officer commanding the 47th 
regiment ; — 

" Bombay, July 27, 1815. 

“ Sir,— - l am directed by the Com- 
manding Officer of the forces to forward 
to you the annexed extract of a letter from 
Hist Majesty's Ambassador at the Court 
of Persia, is the Right Honourable the 


Governor of this Presidency, expressive 
of thp high sense entertained by His Ma- 
jesty of the services of Captain Sadlier, 
of the 27th Regiment, and the non-com- 
missioned officers employed in Persia, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) George Llewellyn, 
Acting Adj.-Gen." 

“ To the Officer commanding His 

Majesty’s 47th Reg. Surat.” 

The letter referred to is dated 23d 
March, 1815, and expressed the approval 
of the King of Persia of the conduct of 
Major Sadlier and his detachment, and 
that he had been pleased to present a 
swoid to that officer, accompanied by a 
firman, expressive of such approbation of 
their conduct whilst in Persia. 

February 7. — The Hyder, Hanson, ar- 
rived yesterday at Portsmouth, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Union, Apollo, Sir W. Pulteney, 
William Pitt, Maiquess of Wellington, 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Lord Mel- 
ville and Ganges Indiamen, from Kngland, 
anived at Bengal in September last. 

The Lady Nugent, outward-bound, 
was at the Cape on the 15th October. 

— . The Earl of Buckinghamshire had 
been indisposed between two and three 
months, in consequence of being thrown 
from his hoi sc in St. James’s- park ; after 
which he was advised to eo u> Bath, 
where the physicians gave him no hopes 
of lecovery: he was afterwards removed 
at his own desire to London, by slow and 
short stages, and was between thieeand 
four days on the road : he arrived at his 
house a few days since in Hamilton-place, 
and on Sunday night, between ten and 
eleven o'clock died there, in the 56th 
year of age. 

The great Irish sinecure held by Lord 
Buckinghamshire, Clerk in the Pleas in 
the Exchequer woith 11,0001. per an- 
num, is not likely to be abolished. Lord 
Hardwicke, it is said, granted the rever- 
sion of it to Ilia sons, and it is said his 
own name also is in the patent. 

February 8. — In the experience of the 
oldest inhabitants, the intensity of frost 
in the metropolis, and its immediate vi- 
cinity, has seldom exceeded that of last 
night. In the tube of a thermometer, 
graduated according to Fahrenheit's prin- 
ciple, and exposed under the northern 
entrance of the Royal Exchange, the 
mercury stood that morning, at nine 
o’clock, at nineteen degrees under the 
freezing point ; and, in another, upon 
the same plan, and made by the sam6 
optician, in an open exposure at High- 
bury-place, the depression was, at an 
early hour in the morning, so low as 
twenty degrees under freezing. 

The thermometer this day at 7 AJM. 
three miles east of the Royal Exchange, 
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was' at 4®. That on which the above ofc r 
serration was made, was one by the ce* 
lebrated Prins, of Amsterdam, in 1758. 

By the laws of the city of London, if 
a debtor 4wes money to a creditor, the 
creditor on knowing of money or effects 
the property of the debtor in the hands 
of another person, may attach, impound, 
and obtain the same ; this law is, we 
believe, peculiar to the city of London : 
some causes have lately been tried be- 
fore the Recorder, in the Mayor’s Court, 
in which verdicts in favour of creditors 
circumstanced as above, were given. 

The widow of Marshal Ney has, it is 
said, received a letter front the Prince de 
Metternicb, announcing to her that the 
Emperor his master has restored to her 
children the estates which the Marshal 
possessed in the territories that are now 
under the dominion of Austria. This 
letter also contains, it is added, expres- 
sions stating that the Emperor of Austria 
considers, with the liveliest interest and 
the greatest benevolence, the situation of 
the widow and children of the Marshal, 
to whom lie offers a residence worthy of 
them in his States. 

The revelations and prophecies of a 
person named Catherine Healy, alias an 
Holy Woman, are the subject of an ad- 
dress from the Rev. Dr. Touby, Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, which was read on 
►Sunday in all the chapels throughout that 
diocese. “ This woman,” says the ad- 
dress, “ has presumed to assert, on the 
authority of a pretended revelation made 
to her, “ that infants who die imme- 
diately after baptism , are condemned to 
a punishment of twenty-four hours dura- 
tion.” She has also presumed to utter 
certain predictions, calculated, under the 
present gloomy aspect of affairs, to ter- 
rify and mislead the weak and ignorant, 
amt disturb the peace and good order of 
the country. 

A banker of Vienna lately presented 
for payment to the Countess of Lipano 
{ci-devant Queen Murat) an acceptance 
of her late husband for sixty thousand 
francs, which he had given to the Mayor 
of Ajaccio, in Corsica. It was immedi- 
ately paid. 

Feb. 10.— Manchester is at this time 
in a deplorable situation, scarcely any 
business is doiug there, the American 
markets being completely overstocked with 
goods, which arc now selling in the 
United States at 30 per cent, under the 
prime coat. 

The Hon. James Willoughby, who died 
lately at the advanced age of 86, was 
amongst the oldest clergymen in England, 
and had some valuable church preferment. 
He was uncle to the present Lord Middle- 
ton, of Woolaton, in Nottinghamshire. 

A subscription purse (free prize) was 
given by the gentlemen or Wisbech, to be 


skated for on , the river near the town, 
which was woh by Joseph PfecK, of Per- 
son Drove, beating H. Grech, of March, 
and six others. The novelty of sfceihg 
two young ladies, MissS. Ulyat ahd Miss 
Peck, from Parson Drove, skating ort the 
slippery dement, attracted universal rid- 
tlce. 

It is stated that there are sixty sail of 
transports employed between St. Helena 
and the Cape of Good Hope, to supply 
the former with provisions. 

Feb 11. — On Friday week, nearly all 
the English who remained at St. Denis 
quitted it, and part of the artillery, Whjch 
was at the chapel, set out on Saturday.— 
The staff of the English troops which 
occupied, on the west of Paris, Marly, 
Port Marly, Bougival, Putcaux, Lucienne, 
and other neighbouring places, was at 
Ruelle. This last village has been the 
point of union of all these tioops, and 
they set out ou their march at four 
o’clock on Sunday for St. Denis. 

The English, cantoned at Ncuiliy, fol- 
lowed the same route about the same 
time. Waggons put in requisition, and 
laden with provisions, set out from Fau- 
bourg of Roule at break of day. 

AH the English troops still in Belgium 
have received orders to break up and re- 
turn to England. 

The first division of the 51st regiment, 
recently returned from France, has ar- 
rived at Brighton. The first division of 
the 55 th regiment proceeded from thence 
immediately on their match for Bristol, 
to embark for Ireland. 

The 54th legiment of foot moved from 
Hythe to Chatham ; and the 58th foot 
from Canterbury to Ramsgate, to embark 
for Ireland. The 44th foot was embark- 
ed at Dover on Saturday week, also for 
Ireland. 

The 85th regiment has marched from 
Chatham to Winchester. 

The 3d Garrison Battalion, from the 
Tower, has replaced the 32d regiment at 
Sheernces. 

Several regiments have sailed for Ire- 
land. The 59th and 6‘2d regiments fiom 
Margate ; and the 16th, 35 th, and 82d, 
with the 2d Garrison Battalion, from 
Dover. The 55th is to proceed to the 
same destination from Brighton. 

The 2d West York regiment, whose 
head-quarters are at Newcastle, in the 
county of Limerick, have received orders 
fo embark forthwith at Cork, for Bug- 
land. All their detachments in the county 
of Kerry are to be relieved by equal num- 
bers from the 74th regiment. 

The Forfarshire and Renfrewshire re- 
giments of militia are ordered home from 
Ireland, and on their arrival tn their 
counties, they will be disembodied. 

It is understood that ,thel03d add 104th 
regiments aje not to be rcdticed as was 
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fonactlyjttorled,; ,fiut thftUt ja(lip ( Ifc MjfldpiiflWft $, V W «Wt ..the 

tcntipu Pp v V#,,#ffN torn, tfi^ast 

takon, 1st foot; 2d , ditto, lith fiim* {^i^wiUP'.pelawb tl^e .foriqqr took 
2d ditto, 59th ditto ; 2d ditto, 69tb ditto; a ^ j>rpvjftipua ( ftwl liyp t , butyaqV 
2d<tftto, 89th ditto; and that thq^st Helena <huUp# 

aud 2d West ludia regiments w,iH speedily isflapd,. WL2J$tQ J)cc. fluonfpaiJe 

he lidded to the reduction, ;Tl)e three cpptin^jtp reside at the cottage i.e^y 
battalions of the 95th foot are to be tMqg ^ perfectly quiet, and. pmyisTq^ 
formed into a rifle brigade, to which a of^ye^x description were id plentiful 
battalion of the 14th foot is to be added, supply. flj 
It is reported that sixteen General ofli- ,.f j f»y l)l-~0u Tuesday, a Court o i Di- 

cers only will be employed on the British ffccfprs waf held at the Ea$t-Iudi,a Uou$c, 
Staff (including North Britain, Jersey, when Joseph latson, Esq, was appointed 
Guernsey and Alderney) during the pre* U>e Company’s Agent at the Cape of Good 
sent year : of these, four will be Lieu- Hope. 


tenant Generals, aud the remainder. Ma- 
jor Generals. 

To be reduced immediately batt. 
royals, 2d batt. 11th, 23d, 59th, 69th, 
7th West India, 8th West India. 

To be reduced within the present pear. 
The present 101st of ihe line, York light 
infantry volunteers, Greek light infantry, 
De Kolle’s, Meuron’s, Corsican rangers, 
Sicilian regt ; Canadian, Glengary, New- 
foundland, Nora Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick fencibles ; and all the veteran and 
garrison battalions. 

The following regiments are to retain 
their second battalions for this year: — 
1st royals, 5th, 12th, 14th, 2/th, 34th, 
35th, 37th, 43d, 52, 53, 56th, 62d, 66th, 
67th, 73d, 83d, 84th, and 87th. 

The present 103d and 104th to become 
the 101st and 102, will stand as such for 
this year, and be reduced after. 

The 95th regiment is to be taken out of 
the line, and its three battalions, with 3d 
batt. 14th foot, added to them as a fourth 
battalion, will be collectively named “ the 
Rifle Corps.” — In consequence of thus 
taking the 95th regiment out of the line, 
the numbers of the subsequent regiments 
will be altered, so as to make the present 
96th to be 95th, the present 97th, the 
96th, and so on which will be the num- 
ber of the present 102d; the present 
103d will be the 101st, and the present 
104th the 102d. 

A route has been sent down from the 
War Office to the officer commanding at 
Chelmsford Barracks, directing the im- 
mediate march of the detachments of the 
13th and 49th regiments for Gravesend, 
to embark for the East Indies. 

Feb. 11. — Among the costly presents 
which will be taken out to the Emperor 
of China, by Lord Amherst, is a glass 
in frame, the plate of whicli admeasures 
sixteen feet by ten: it is the largest ever 
cast in this country, and its value is 
12,0001. Two carvers and gilders will 
proceed with it to repair any injury which 
It may receive in going Out. Some supe- 
rior doth, valued at 51. per yard, also 
forms uatt^fthr prt&ntSi the Whole is 
estimated at 80,06*1. > 


— . Mr. Groom, Solicitor to the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
attended by one of the officers of the 
Court of King’s-ftench, being introduced, 
served each of the Directors present with 
a Mandamus, ordering them to send 
forthwith a dispatch ulative to the de- 
mands of Major Hart, as altered by the 
Board. 

Feb. 17. — Captain George narrower 
was indicted for intermairying with Su- 
sannah Ann Giblett, his formei wife, 
Maiy Usher, being at that time ubve,— 
The Itev. Arnold Burrows, Chaplain to 
the Presidency of Bombay, pro ted a copy 
of the parish register, dated Feb. 5th, 
1794, and which certified the mariiage of 
George Harro wer to Mary Usher. Wit- 
ness did not marry them; but lie had vi- 
sited and diued with them, when Mrs. 
Harrower presided at the head of the 
tabic, and acted in all respects as his wife. 
CaDtain Harrower left Bombay in 1813, 
and Mrs, Harrower was left at the house 
of Mr, Cook, at Bombay (a relation of 
her own), in a state q f insanity., He 
believed Mr. Owen, Chaplain at Calcutta, 
performed the marriage ceremony be- 
tween Captain Harrower and Miss Usher. 
He arrived in England in 1814, ^uid$oon 
after he gave information to Mr, Giblett, 
the father of Captain H.’s present w)fc, 
of the previous marriage to Mi$s Usher. 
—Paul Showcraff knew Mr’, and Mrs. 
Harrower at Bombay, which he left in 
1810. He did not know that Mrq. Nar- 
rower was then alive. He did hot khow 
Captain Harrower personally. — Ljbnel 
Thompson knew Captain Harrower per- 
sonally, who called on him, and told, 
him, that there was a conspiracy against 
him to charge him with having another 
wife alive, which he denied, as he hoped 
ever toedter the kingdom of heaven. He 
also asked witness to assist him in getting 
out of the kingdom, which he did. On 
the pier of Calais, he asked Captain Har- 
rower to say, whether his wife at Bom- 
bay was alive or not ; and be then con- 
fessed that she was alive. Withers then 
advised him never to think pf codling to 
England again : but hi came back twice, 
and wKhiW^a^f hify' at afe inn iu the 
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Borough. Witness Afttt J cd , ‘toS? itftfea ahdkb'rote tn^tt 'came on b fr6m it. 
to be In Ctytaih ’ HhYrotfar’s W the d^ire <tf the bo^Waih, 

iiHg; Thfey were written 1 to iVi /i 1 iCooU Wii wdnt[ to call the ghnner ; he parsed Mr. 
the prisoner^ Ct^stV&Ps cabin, and saw some silks 

related to’the disposal of MfS.Hajrro'W^; fy mg on the table, which were taken 
MlftsE. Giblett was jpresdhi a^’the that- \ 'k bbx standing on the floor. The 
riage of her sister to the prisoner. bdk lodkdd like one of those which wit- 

kihsthe Bow-street officer, |>t<fred, that ness tpok in at China. The silks con- 
he was employed by Giblett to apptfehend sjstejl of shawls aud handkerchiefs. Mr. 
the prisoner, as far back as 1812, which (JHsswell, Mr. Daniel, one of the mates, 
h6 did as soon a< he Codld fihd him, and Mr. Ladd, were in the cabin, as were 


which was not till lately, Cajpt. Hair- 
rower, when called on for his defence, 
sa*d, that he was the victim of afoul con- 
spiracy, set on foot by. his wife's father, 
who had robbed his daughter of 10,000/. 
which he had settled upon her ; that he 
had lent Giblett 17,000/. which he never 
got security for ; and he concluded by 
denying that he had ever fled from jus- 
tice. Baron Richards summed up the 
evidence at great length, and the Jury 
having retired for about an hour, re- 
turned with a verdict of Guilty, but 
strongly recommended the prisoner to 
mercy. The learned Judge assured them 
that their recommendation should be at- 
tended to. 

The Court was excessively ciowded, 
and the greatest anxiety prevailed for the 
fate of Captain narrower. Mrs. Har- 
rower (the daughter of Giblett) remained 
in Court during the trial, but was con- 
veyed out previous to the delivery of the 
verdict. The prosecutor Giblett, and the 
witness Uonel Thompson, uponTeaVlng 
the Court, were followed bp the popu- 
lace, who indulged in Indignant shouts, 
and severely handled, the latter person. — 
Sentence on Capt. Hammer, six months 
imprisonment in NeWgate, 

Court of Exchequer. — The King v. 
Cre swell, — This was an information 
against Mr. Frapcis Creswell, First Mate 
of foe Thames East Indiaman, for being 
cpiupOijhed in the unsbipment of a con- 
siderable quantity of China silks from 
onboard the ,sajd ship into boats belong- 
ing to smugglers, oft the coast of this 
country.,. contrary to the revenue laws ; 
and ,tbc penalties sought to be recovered 
amounted, to three times the value of the 
said goods, 

Edward Roche deposed, that when at 
Chinaj several small boxes were taken 
on board by the directions of Mr; Ladd. 
There. >vere from 17 to 20, weighing 
about 501hs. eachj they looked like tea- 
boxes, This was between two and three 
in the morning. One half was carried 
info Mr. Creswell’s cabin, and the other 
into the gun-room. Mr. Creswell was 
on board at this time, but he did not 
appear during the transaction. The 
ship arrived in England in August last ; 
wljqix off SfiUy, a pilot boat came towards 
the ship, a small boatwaMaimphed, from 
her, which came alongside the Thames, 


the men who had come on board : he 
saw these men in conversation with Mr. 
Creswell, and pay some bank notes. 

George Lancaster, and William Eck- 
ioffstein, seamen on board the Thames, 
corroborated this testimony. 

Mr. Lock, surveyor of the Custom- 
house, proved that the value of a box 
containing such things as had been des- 
cribed might be 40/. 

Captain Ritchie the commander of the 
Thames, recollected the ship being off 
Scilly in August ; did not see any boat 
come alongside ; had such an event taken 
place, he must have seen the boats. 
Knew the first witness, Roche, and. re- 
collected his being punished three times, 
and once for insolence to Mr. Creswell. 
Did not hear the insolence ; it was re- 
ported to him. 

Charles Paris was servant to Mr. Cres- 
well. He had no boxes when the ship 
arrived off the Land’s-end ; nor did wit- 
ness see any silks in his cabin at that 
time, or any boats come alongside. Mr. 
Creswell might have smuggled without 
his knowledge, 

Mr. John Drake, Second Master of 
the Thames was in the habit of going 
into Mr. Creswell’s cabin daily, but never 
saw any box there, except a small packet 
of tea for his own use. Saw no boat 
come alongside at the Land’s-end.— The 
Lord Chief Baron having summed up 
the case, the Jury found a verdict for the 
crown. 

Madias papers to the 7th October in- 
clusive, have arrived. They announce 
the death of Rear-Admiral Burlton, Coni- 
mauder-in-Chicf in the East ladies, on 
the 22d Sept. Capt. O’Brien has in con* 
sequence hoisted Ids flag as Commodore 
of His Majesty’s squadron. , . 

On Saturday, Frb. 17, the disputes 
were finally closed at t&e Eas£ India- 
house, anil delivered to the pwW (! of 
the following ships, viz, t- , . ■ >.'< 

El pbinstone, Capt . T, Havisade i^Weg* 
ford, Captain C. Barqanln-far 
and China. ■ . v. u/j ■< i 

Passengers per Elphjpstone.-^-Fqp 
gal, Mr. E. Law, writer^— For- Madras* 
Major-General jmd Mrs. , DonKija ; /Copl- 
and Mrs, Walker Mr*. Miller} 

Mr. J. Rogers, .fee^menjehm*. 

Passengers per Wo*#»tf^Fqr Bengal, 
Messrs. F. M‘Naughton and H. Taylor, 
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writers ; Captain H. Spark es. — For Ma- 
dras, Mr. J. CImIqvv, writer j Major and 
Mis. Keatcs ; Miss A. Hope. 

Lett cis from Madras mention, iRattlic 
Wellesley, til, Capt. O’Bueii, was to sad 
about tin* middle of October, toi Colom- 
bo, to convoy to that pie.Mdeucy tlie late 
King ot Candy and iamily. 

Tim 72<1 legimenl, undei tbe comruatid 
of Colonel Mom Ion, aimed at Calcutta 
about the middle of last month, from the 
Cape. 

The 5Bd, undei Colonel Maw bey, and 
the Mamitms biigade, under Colonel 
Keating, were undei oiders forembaika- 
tion ; the tounei toi Madras, and the 
lattei tor the Isle of Frame. 

information hating recently been laid 
against the senautsot land Krskine, who 
hawk broom* about the town in carts 
and the magMiate at Bow-stmt attu 
several hearings having con tinned the 
conviction, with aruuaik tiomhis Lmd- 
ship that it was done under a sweeping 
clause, the noble Lord has taken out six- 
teen licenses. It appears that hi* laird- 
ship has an estate ot four thousand acres, 
which ptoduce nothing but blooms, to 
the value ot two thousand pounds pei 
annum. 

19. Letters received in town this 
morning, by the way ot Ameiica tioni 
China, to the beginning of November, 
mention that the Hoyal Geoige, as also 
the ducct China ships had ai lived at 
Canton, and weie to proceed foi Lmope 
about t he 20lh of the same month, in 
company, in consequence of tlm intel- 
ligence ot Buonapaito’s letuin to Fiance, 
having reached that quarter. Chinese 
produce is stated to have advanced 23 pei 
cent., occasioned by the late dist ui bailees 
in the interior of that empiie. 

Feb. 22. — Pi i nee Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobuig landed at Dover on Monday night, 
and arrived in London yestcidny moining. 

is at l lie Clarendon Hotel. Jlc is tall 
and well made, with a very agreeable 
countenance. The populace at Dovei sa- 
luted him with flu ec lieai ty dims on liis 
departure tiom the Slop inn lie dined 
yesteiday with Lord IVtloicagh. His 
Loidsliip had aniuteivn vv with the pi nice 
in the moining, and dispatched a mes- 
sengei with the lesult to the Prince Re- 
gent ..t Brighton. 

r l'lie following aic given as particulars 
of the laic transactions at Poonah and 
Uydeiabad* — The soveicign of of the 
Guzei.it, commonly called the Gnicovvar, 
haying some subjects of dispute with the 
Peishvvali, was invited to dispatch an 
ambassador to Poonah, to settle his dif- 
ferences under British meditation, accor- 
ding to existing treaties. The ambas- 
sador, when he arrived, was barbarously 
murdered by order of the Maharatta ini- 


uisfcr, and, jt.i* piispoctgd, with the ap- 
probation of the Peisliwab. Mr. Klphiu- 
btonp, our resident, not knowing, where 
this might end, instantly commanded the 
British tone, statioued in tho diieetion 
of Amungabad, to advance, and thus 
atlbrd him the means of hacking his own 
tepresen tat ions to have this atrocity in- 
vestigated, and its authors and abettors 
punished. The British army has poii- 
tively inarched to Poonah, and India was 
never in a state ol less lepose. 

At Hyderabad, the chief town of our 
steady liiend the Nizam, one ol the 
Nizam’s sons ai rested a servant, belong- 
ing, it is supposed, to the English Resi- 
dency. Out minister, Mr. Russel, resol- 
ving to lescuc him by Jorce, collected a 
corps called the “ Russel Brigade,” with 
some other tioops and two guns, the 
whole uiulei a command of a British ofli- 
eer of Ins escort. This detachment inar- 
ched to the young Prince’s residence m 
I he city of Hydei abad. They attacked it , 
but weie lepulsed, with the loss ot one of 
their guus, and of many lives, among 
which was that of the British commanding 
officer himself. This mode ot obtaining 
ledrcss is asserted to have been with the 
implied pei mission of the Nizam ; but the 
unfortunate lesult of it has produced a 
bad impression on t,he natives, the at- 
tempt having rendciedoUS odious, and its 
failure despicable. The young piincc, 
after his victory, mounting a cji^rger, 
galloped with atioud of attepdnuta about 
the streets and environs ot J , his father’s 
capital, and exclaimed to the pqpulace, 
in tiiumphaut tones, “ that if ucun thus 
they ought to nerve the English tyrants." 

The following is an extract, of a letter 
Iroin an officer in the Madras Native in- 
fant ly, dated 

('amp at Akowlah, Sept. 11, 1815. 

“ Col. Doveton, with the liorse-artll- 
Jery, the brigade, of galloper guns, right 
and left hi igades of cavalry, along with 
the light infantiy brigade, and the flank 
companies of all the corps in camp (viz. 
his Majesty’s Royal Scotts, 13th, 20th, 
21st, 22d, and 24th regiments of native 
infantiy, these companies being complet- 
ed to 100 men each, and formed into a 
flank battalion, of which Colonel Hill of 
the Royals has the command) marched on 
the 3d instant, it is believed towards 
Poonah. It seems there has been great 
dissatisfaction in that quarter for some 
time past, and likewise at Hyderabad; 
as a part of the force under Colonel 
Walker, of the 5th light cavalry, marched 
lor the latter place a few days previous to 
ColoneL Doveton’ s departure.” 

— . “ Sir Henry Halfoid is gone down 
again to the Pavilion to wait on the 
Prince Regent, by the desire of minis - 
ters.”— ’Morning Chronicle. 
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A letter from St. Helena say*— 1 “ Buo- 
naparte is most narrowly watched, and 
on parole not to go beyond the limits ot 
the little garden, &c. surrounding the 
cottage he inhabits. He lias always about 
his person an officer, and at least two or 
three serjcants Notwithstanding all this, 
he is never heard to complain, but seems 
perfectly calm and resigned to his fate. 
He still keeps up his dignity with those 
about him, and they never approach him 
coveted, nor do they wear their hats in 
his presence. I rematked, the day 1 di- 
ned with the admiial, duiing our out- 
ward-bound passage, that he had a plate 
of each dish on the table put betoie him 
by his servant, and some he pat took ot, 
others vme removed without Ins eating 
any. 'I’lie same ceremony was observed 
in handing louud the wine ; a glass of each 
sort on a sal vet was occasionally present- 
ed, and, it inclined, he drank one; it 
not, the stiver was removed without his 
speaking. He ahvavs pi even ed a degtec 
ot stateliness, lie uevei a>ked how he 
was to he disposal of, and was peifectly 
passive in every transaction." 

The following article is ftom St. Pe- 
tersburg, under date dan. (> • — A storm 
has just burst forth line against the Je- 
suits. They had been long thieateued 
with it, having inclined I lie displeasuie 
of Prince (ialitzin, the minister of pub- 
lic wot ship. He was exh cutely iniiatcd 
on learning, in Dcccmhei, lKli, that his 
nephew, the young Prince Alexander 
Galltzin, educated at the academy ot the 
Jesuits, had become n Catholic. He im- 
mediately took the Prince from their 
house, atid placed him among the Km- 
perot’s pages. The Pope’s bull, resto- 
ring the Jesuits, had also excited dis- 
pleasing in Russia. Then General, who 
was recalled by the Sovereign Pont ill, 
was not suffered to return to Italy — appa- 
rently from a fear lest the Jesuits in 
Russia should find themselves dependent 
on a General residing n a foreign coun- 
try. Their correspondence was inspect- 
ed, their actions watched, and the (about s 
of their missionaries in Siberia and the 
colonics of the Volga thwaited. The 
Prote'tants and those of the Greek church 
united to ruin them. Some conversions 
of Russian ladies completed the initation 
of those who looked upon them with an 
evil eye ; and when the Km pet or ret tun- 
ed, after a long absence, complaints were 
made to him of the Jesuits, who were 
described as disturbers. Hence the Gkase 
of the first of January. (See p. 195.) 

A Secret Congregation, say advices from 
Rome, Jan. 20, is talked ot which was 
held on the 17th in the Quirinal Palace, 
and in which his Holiness is said to have 
made known to the Sacred College the 

Asiat. Journ.— No. III. 


state of the Jesuits, and what had taken 
place respecting them in Russia. 

The following are the articles of a 
convention between Gieat Britain and 
Fiance, signed at Condon on the 17ih of 
Mai eh last, regarding the tiade in salt 
and opium. The preamble sets forth, that 
the tiade in salt audopinm thimighout the 
British Soveieignty in India having been 
subjected to eei tain regulations and re- 
strictions which, unless due provision be 
made, might occasion ditleicnees between 
the subjects and agents, &c. their said 
Majesties hate t bought proper to conclude 
a special convention for the put pose of 
pi eventing such differences and removing 
every cause of dispute, &c. — Art. 1. His 
Most Christian Majesty engages to farm 
to the British Government in India, the 
exclusive right to purchase, at a fair and 
equitable puce, to be regulated by that 
winch the said Government shall have 
paid for salt in the di.stncts in the vici- 
nity ol the Fieneh possessions on the 
coast ot Coiomundcl and Orissa respec- 
tively, the salt that may be manufactured 
in the s, fid possessions, subject however 
to a lesmatiou ot the quantity that the 
agents of Ills Most Christian Majesty 
shall deem icquiHte fin the domestic use 
and consumption ol the inhabitants there- 
of; and upon the condition, that the 
Butish Government shall deliver in Ben- 
gal, to the agents ot IBs Most Christian 
Majesty, the quantity of salt that may be 
judged neee>sai \ foi the consumption of 
the inhabitants of Chandcniagoie ; refer- 
ence being had to the population of the 
said settlement ; such delivciy to be mode 
at the pi ice which the Butish Govern-* 
ment shall have paid for rhe said article. 
— Art. 2. In oidei to a>ceitain the puces 
as at on said, the official accounts of the 
cliai ges incurred by the British Govern- 
ment, tor the sail manufactured in the 
distncts in the vicinity ol the French set- 
tlements on I he coasts of Coromandel and 
Oin.sui ic-peetivclv, shall be open to the 
inspection ot a commission! ! to he ap- 
pointed tor that put pose by the agents of 
His Most ( In Mian Majesty in India; and 
the price to be paid bv the British Go- 
vernment shall he settled aceoiding to an 
aveiage to he taken eveiy three ye;us, of 
the dnu ges as aforesud, iwcitaiiied by 
the said official accounts, commencing 
with the tluee yeais pieceding the date 
of the present convention. — The price of 
salt at Chandernagore to be determined, 
in the same manner, by the charges in- 
cmred by the British Government for the 
salt manufactured in the districts nearest 
to the said settlement.— Art. B. It is uu- 
dei stood that the salt-works in the pos- 
sessions belonging to His Most Christian 
Majesty shall be and remain under the 
direction and administration of the agents 
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of hi* said Majesty. — Art . 4. With a view police ; hia Britannic Majesty on his part, 

to the effectual attainment of the objects in order to give every security to the sub- 

in the contemplation of the high contrac- jects of his Most Christian, Majesty resi- 

tiug parties, his Most Christian Majesty ding in India, engages, if at any tjme 

engages to establish in his possessions on there should arise between the high pon- 
tile coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, and trading parties any misunderstanding or 

at Chauriurnagore in Bengal, nearly the rupture, (which God forbid), not to con- 
sume price for salt, as that at which it shier or treat as prisoners of war, those 

shall be sold by the British Government persons who belong to the civil establish- 

in the vicinity of each of the said posses- ments of his Most Christian Majesty in 

sious. — Art. ft. In consideration of the India, nor the officers, non-commissioned 

stipulations expressed in the preceding officers, or soldiers, who, according to 

articles, his Biitannic Majesty engages the terms ol the said treaty, shall be ne- 

that the sum of tour lacs of sicca rupees cessary for the maintenance of the police 

shall be paid annually to the agents of his in the said establishments, and to remain 

Most Christian Majesty duly authorised, three months to settle their personal 
by tqual quarterly instalments ; such in- affairs, ami also to grant them the in- 
stalments to he paid at Calcutta or at cessary facilities and means of convey - 

Madras, ten days after the bills that may ance to France with their families and 

be drawn for the same by the said agents, private property. — His Britannic Majesty 

shall have been presented to the Govern- further eugages to permit the subjects of 

ment of either of those presidencies; it his Most Chiistiau Majesty in India, to 

being airreed that the rent above stipula- continue their residence and commerce so 

ted shall commence from the 1st of Oc- long as they shall conduct t Item selves 

tober, 1 H 14. — Art. 6. With regard to the peaceably, and shall do nothing contrary 

trade in opium, it is agreed between the to the laws and regulations of the Govern- 

high contracting paities, that at each of ment. — But in case their conduct should 

the periodical sales of that article, there lender them suspected, and the British 

shall be reserved for the French Govern- Gmeintuent should judge it necessary to 

ment, and delivered, upon requisition order them to quit India, they shall be 

duly made by the agents of his Most allowed the period of six months to retire 

Christian Majesty, or by the persons du- with their effects and property to France, 

ly appointed by them, the number of or to any other count! y they may choose, 

chests so applied for, provided that such — At the same time it is to be understood, 

supply shall not exceed three hundred that this favour is not to be extended to 

chests in each year ; and the piice to he those who may act contrary to the laws 

paid for the same shall be determined by and regulations of the Hi itish Govei nment. 

the average rate at which opium shall — *lrt. ( J. All Kuropeans and others who- 

have been sold at every such periodical soever, against whom judicial proceedings 

sale. It being understood, that if the shall be instituted within the limits of 

quantity of opium applied for at any one the settlements or factories belonging to 

time, shall not be taken on account of his Most Christian Majesty, for offences 

the French Government by the agents of committed, or for debts contracted, with- 
his Most Chiistiau Majesty, within the in the said limits, ami who shall take 
usual period of delivery, the quantity so refuge out of the same, shall be delivered 
applied for shall nevertheless be consi- up to the chiefs of the said settlements 
dered as so much in reduction of the three and factories ; and all Europeans and 
hundred chests heiein before mentioned, others whosoever, against whom judicial 
— The i equiMtious of opium as aforesaid proceedings as aforesaid shall be institu- 
are to be addressed to the governor-gene- ted without the said limits, and who 
ral at Calcutta, within thirty days after shall take refuge within the same, shall 
notice of the intended sale shall have be delivered up by the chiefs of the sa,id 
been published in the Calcutta Gazette, — settlements and factories, upon demand 
Art. 7. In the event of any restriction being made of them by the British Govern- 
bcing imposed upon the exportation of ment . — A A. 10. For the purpose of 
saltpetre, the subjects of his Most Chris- rendering this agi cement permanent, the 
tian Majesty shall nevertheless be allowed high contracting parties hereby engage, 
to export that article to the extent of that no alteration shall be made iu the 
18,000 maunds.— C 8. His Most Chris- conditions and stipulations in the fore- 
man Majesty, with the view of preserving going articles, without the mutual con- 
the harmony subsisting between the two sent of his Majesty the king of the United 
nations, having engaged, by the twelfth Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
article of the treaty concluded at Fans on and of his Most Christian Majesty. — Art. 
the 30th of May, 1814, not to erect any 11. The present convention shall be rati- 
fortifications in the establishments to be tied, and the rat ficatibns shall be ex- 
restored to him by the said treaty, and to changed at London in the Space of one 
rtiaintain no greater number of troops month from the date hereof, 0!r sooner 
than may be necessary for the purposes of if possible.^ 
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In a late sltHtag 6'f thfc Chamber of 
Deputies at Parish, the minister for foreign 
affairs communicated by the king’s com- 
mahd, the following letter from the late 
Queen of France, Mane Antoinette, to 
her shstbr, Madame Elizabeth, written 
before the execution of the former ; the 
hand-writing of the Queen having been 
recently found among the papers of M. 
Courtoia, an ex-couventioualist, lately 
deceased : — 

“ Oct. 16, Half past Four , 1793. 

“ I write to you, sister, for the last 
time : 1 have just been condemned, not 
to a shameful death, it is only so to the 
guilty, but to go and rejoin your brother, 
innocent as he was. I hope to shew the 
same foititude as he did in these last 
moments. 

“ I am calm as one is when one’s 
conscience does not repioarh us. 1 feel 
d *ep sorrow at abandoning my poor chil- 
dren — good and lender sister, you know 
i lived but for them and you — by 
your alb e lion you have sacrificed every 
thing to he with u«. In what a situation 
do I leave you ! I learnt, by the plead- 
ings in my ease, that my daughter was 
separated irom you. Alas ! poor child, 
I dare not wiite to hi r— she would not 
lereive my letter. I know not whether 
this even will reach you. Receive for 
them both my blessing. 

“ I hope one day, when they will be 
older, they will be able to rejoin you and 
eqjoy all your tender eaie. Let them 
both reflect upon what I ha\e never 
ceased to instil into them, that the prin- 
ciples and exact execution of their duties 
are the fiist bases of life, and that affec- 
tion and mutual confidence will constitute 
the happiness of it. Let my daughter 
feel that at the age she is, she ought al- 
ways to assist her hi other with the coun- 
sel^ which the gi eater experience she will 
have and her affection may suggest to 
her; let my son, in his turn, admini-ter 
to his sister all tne .-oheitiule and sei vices, 
which affection can inspire: finally, let 
them feel that in whatever position they 
;nay he, they cannot be truly happy but by 
their union. Let them take example by 
Us — How often in our miseries has our 
affect ion afforded us consolation — In hap- 
piness we have a double enjoyment when 
we can share it with a friend. Ami where 
can any be found more dear and tender 
than in one’s own family ? 

<£ Let my son never forget the last 
words of his lather, which I repeat ex- 
pressly — Let him never seek to revenge 
our death! 

“ I have to speak to you of something 
very painful to my heart. I know how 
inuch pain, this child lifts given you. For- 
give him, my dear sister ; think of his 
Sge, how easy it is to make a child say 
what one pleases, and even what he does 


not undei stand. A day will come, I hope, 
whim he will feel more deeply the value 
of your goodness and tenderness for both. 

u It remains for me to confide to you 
my last thoughts. I would have written 
them at the commencement of the pro- 
cess ; but, heddes that they would not 
suffer me to write, the maich of events 
has been so rapid, that I have not had 
in reality the time. 

I die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion — in that of my fathers 
in which I was brought up, and which I 
have always professed, having no spirit- 
ual consolation to expect — not knowing 
if theie still exists any priests of our re- 
liirion ; and even the place where l am, 
would expose them too much if they once 
enteied it. 

“ I sincerely ask pardon of God for all 
the faults I may have committed since I 
was horn. I hope that in Ms goodness 
he will receive my last wishes, as well as 
those l have long put up, that he wifi 
receive iuy soul in his mercy and goodness 
— I ask pardon of all I know, and of you, 
sister, in particular, for all the pain l 
may, without meaning it, have caused you. 

“ I forgive all my enemies the ill they 
have done me ; l hid adieu here to my 
aunts, and all my brothers aud sisters. 

“ l had friends ; the idea of being 
separated from them ami their troubles, 
ate one of thegieatest griefs 1 have iu 
dying. Let them know, at least, that, 
to my last moments I thought of them. 

“ Good and tender sister, farewell \ 
May this letter reach you ! Always think 
of me ! I embrace you with all my heart, 
as well as my poor, dear children. Oh 
my God ! what agoriy it is to quit them 
forever. Adieu! Adieu! 

<f And now l will resign myself wholly 
to my spiritual duties. As I am not free 
in my at thins, they will bring me per- 
haps a ptitM ; but I protest heietliat I 
vull not say a word to him, and tint i 
will treat him as a perfect stranger.” 

The Court Martial at Hanover ordered 
to enquire into the conduct of Col. Hake, 
formerly commanding the Cumberland 
Hussars, as well as of the regiment ac- 
cused of having failed in its duty, in leav- 
ing the field ot battle at Wateiloo, on 
the 18th of June, has condemned Colonel 
Hake to be cashiered and degraded ; tut 
acquitted the legiment of having dis- 
ordered the ranks of the army. Major 
Mellziug, the second in command, is 
severely reprimanded for not having op* 
posed the retreat of his corps. 

Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, born 
on the 16th Dec. 1790, is the third son of 
the late, and brother to the present reign- 
ing duke. His brother waslately married 
to the beautiful Princess Krassal-Kowick, 
aud one of his sisters Is married to the 
Archduke Constantine of Russia* 

2 R2 




BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Sotnerby, near Oakham, Lady Louisa Fores- 
ter, of a son. „ _ 

AtShardaW, the Indy ofT.T. Drake, Esq. M.P. 
of a son. 

At Fetcott, Devon, »he lady of Sir A. 0. Moles - 
worth, of a daughtei. 

In Upper Cha loite-sircet, Fitzroy-squaie, the 
hdv of W. Nodes, Lsu. of a daughter. 

The ladv of Ma]or <»en. Carey, of a daughter. 

In Lincoln’s- Inn Fields, the lady of 1. Nicholl, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

Jn Cl ii ges street, Lady Sarah Lytlleton, of a 
daughter. 

At Knighishiidge, the lady of J . Since, Esq of a 
daughter. 

The Cotillions of Wa'degrave, of a son. 

At Hampstead, the lady of the late Major-Gen. 
Sn Win, Ponsonuy, of a son. 

In Momaque-place, ilu. lady of T. Poynder, F,sq. 
of a daughter. 

In Upper Bedford-place, the lady of H. II. Oddi", 
Esq . of a daughier. 

In Dorsetshio , the lady of Capt. John Serrill, 
R. N. of a daughter. 

In Pall-mall, Vi*countcs« Jocelyn, of a son. 

Lady Harnet Paget, of a -on. 

At Nassau, New Piovideme, the lady of the Hon. 
Alexander Murray of a son 

The lady of Sir John Chandos Reade, of a son. 

At Aldwiek, Sussex, the lady of Col F. Todd, of 
a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. P.Pleydell Houverie, of a daughter. 

At Barnes, the lady ol John ililkrsdon, E»q. of 
a son. 


Stevning, Sussex. ... .. 

R. Robertson, B»q. late of Jamaica, to Miss At- 
kinson, eldest daughter of the late Geo Aiktn- 
soil. F.sq. of Lep. Kent. 

At Birmingham, Major Morrison. 7»h 
guards, t> Saran, second daughier of George 
Lander, Esq M 

At Si. Mary-de-Lode. Ghmce«lei, James Morse, 
Esq of the Hon. East India Company s <er- 
vk p, to Eliza, tilth daughter of the laic KtV. 
Dr. Lucas, Rector or Hippie, in the county of 

AU\Sm«, Mr. Win. Sk.ud. 11, of Maidenhead 
fo Mary, ounpest daughter of Mr. John Higgs, 
of the' same place. . 

At Mart lebone Church, bv the Rev. Dr H slop, 
Joseph Dobmsoli, Esq. of Uppet Hailey Stuet, 
to Isabella, onlv daughter of Robert Logan, 
Esq. ol Egham Lodge, Suircy. 

At St. Magnus Chuuli, b> the Rev* V'COiinus 
Knox, D.D. Mi.Wm, P. M'Andrew, eldestson 
of Wm. M'Anditw, Esq of Wandsworth, Sur- 
rey, to Ann Knox Child, second daughter ot 
Mr. Deputy Child r ah 

At Hornset, John William Lange. Esq. ol ow 
Broad street, to Miss Town-hond, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Townshend, Esq. 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

DEATHS. 

At Walthamstow, on the 18th February, George 
Millet, E-q. late a DntCtur of the East-India 
Company . Mr. Millet was for many years in 
the naval service of the Company; l,c c °™* 
manded the ship Princess Ameliu for several 
voyages In 1806 he was elected a Diiector, the 
dunes of wlmh honourable station he zealously 
and ably discharged, till ill health obliged him 


MARRIAGES. 

Hon. T Stapleton, eldest son of Lord Le Despen- 
cer, to Maria Wynne, second daughter of H. 
Baukes, M . P. of Corle Castle. 

Major H. Grove, (lotc of the Pori uguese serviced, 
to Miss Sarah Nor hover Put, niec- <f a. Fre- 
nondcs, F.sq. D* puty Comm. General. 

Mr. T. Roadie, to the only daughter ol Mr M. 
Connor, of the Borough, 

C. H. Strode, Esq of Fiant, Sussex, to Jane 
Ruth, third daughter of the late Rev. J . Kn by, 
of Marvfkld. Su sex. 

Capt. Wells, R N. to Lady Elizabeth Proby, 
youngest dau^h'ei of « he Earl of Carysfort. 

At »t. James's ( h nch, by the Rev. Phillip Var- 
iant, Rector ol Stoke D’Alboriie, Suirey, An- 
thony Hammond, E*q, of Saville-row, to Theo- 
dosia Elizabeth, eldtst daughter of Nat harm 1 
Goatling, Etq. ot Earls Couit House, Old 
Brompton 

Mr. Jann s Gastrdl, of Bnatol, to Charlotte, third 
daughter ol H. If, wanes, Esq. of Eusion- 
square. 

8. Abbott, Esq fo Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. Miers of the Strand. 

Mr. C. T Brook*, ot Duke-street, Manchester- 
squaie, to Miss Maitlia Rider, ol Aston, Shrop- 
shire. 

H. Waik< r Yeoman, Esq. of Woodlands, to Mar- 
garet liruce, eldest daughier of the Hon. Law- 
rence Dundas. 

Rev. Wm. Wescomb, rector of Langford, Essex, 
to Jane, gland daughter of the lion. General 
Douglas, M. P. 

At St. George’s, Capt. Hood, of the East India 
Company's service, to Ellen, eldest daughter of 
J. Muijphy, E«-q. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, by the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, George Htmv Fieelmg, lisq. ol I lie Gene- 
ral Post-Office, to Jane, thud daughter of Rub, 
Lang, Esq. of Poitlaud place. 

Hon. and Rev. H. Leslie, son of Sir L. Pepys, to 
EltzabeUi Jane, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
J. Oakes, of Tostach Rectory, Suffolk. 

At Baron’s Court, Loid Viscount Clonniore, eldest 
soil of the Earl of Wicklow, to Lady Cecil 
Frances Hamilton, daughter of the Marquis of 
A hereof n. 

K. Moore Boultbee, E«o. of Merton College, to 
Mary, onlv daughter «t Sir Christ, Peggc. 

C. Vizard, E»q. of Dursliy, Gloucestershire, to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late J. Smith, 
of Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 


to i« tn<* about two years since. 

At Miawberry Hill, Elizabeth Laura, Countess 


ot Wakkgiave. 

At Putney, Mr. Wm. Layton. 

At Holly combe, near Ltphook, Louisa, eldest 
daughter ot C. W. Taylor, Esq. M.P. lor 


wens. - 

At Rose Green, near Battle, in consequence ot a 
blow received fiom a cncket-bn'l, Lieut -col. 


Prescott, of the *>th dragoon guards. 

At Lower Cheatn, Surrey, Philip Autrobus, E*q. 

Near Valenueiines, (’apt. Courtney Ubert, U ^ A»t. 

At Bally braker, County Cork, aged 104, Wm. 
Upton, Esq. he never took medtcine , nor, ex- 
cepting one trifling suit, ever had a litigation 
with any man: this may account for his long 
life. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, the Rev. F. Blackbimie, 
Esq. L L.B. vicar of Brignall, which living he 


held tlnrty-nve years. 

Mrs. Parjsot, of Rathbone place. 

In a fit of apoplexy, Rjbcrt Stockeld, Esq. of 
Millbank-row. 

Suddenly, at his Chambers, Gray’s-Inn, T. Ser- 


mon, E«q. 
In Vinc-stieet, 


Piccadilly, Georce Hodgson, Esq. 


one ol the coroners for Middlesex. 

In Hamilton-place, Robeit, Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, Baron Hobart, President of the Boaid of 
Commissioners for the management of theaf- 
Jairs of India : his lot dihip not having left any 
i^siir-, is succiedcd by his htothei Henry, who 
is hi holy orders, a prebend of Canterbury, and 
Rector of Chipping Warden, in Northampton- 


shire. „ 

At Heaton Home, Lancashire, Eleanor, Countess 
of Wilton, relict ul the late Earl, and daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of fair Ralph Asshcron, of 


Middleton. 

After a few hours of illness of apoplexy, Lord Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam s dying a bachelor, he is suc- 
ceeded in his inks by his next brother, the 
Hun.John ritzwilliam. 

At Penrhos, near Holyhead, Ladv Stanley, widow 
of the late bn J. T. Stanley, of Alderky. 

At Pent vii, Cornwall, the lady of the Rt. Hon. 
Geo. Knox, of Merrion-square, Dublin. 

In Weibec k-street, James (Gant, Esq. Head of 
the Department of the Ship Letter and East- 
Inriia Packet offices, also one of his Majesty s 
Commissioners lor the Hackney Coach Office. 

Jn Hdward.street, Portman-square, Mrs. Corne- 


iewes. 

In Fmsbury-iquare, 


the wife of Dr» Geo, Reet* 



London Markets . 


In Montague-place, Russel-square, Sir Hy. Darn- 
pier, one of the Justice* of’the Court of Kite’s 
B ench. 

In Ymk^lS'Margaret, second daughter of Lt.- 
Col G»aham. 

At Tonbridge plate, ft. Ingram, Esq. 

At Oxford, William, eldest *on of W. H. L. 
Flovtr, Esq. of Bints, Stafford. 

Mrs Catherine Thorne, of Bmtol. 

At Mrs Dal rv nude’s house, in Port man -square, 
her '.rave the Duohissn! •’t. Alban’s, and her 
infant son tite Dukenl Sr. Alban’s. Her Grace 
died atuxoVb ck.and the infant Duk< at three. 
The title and estates devolve to Lord W. Beau- 
clerk, brother-in-law to the deceased Duchess. 

At Compton Vrrney, Warwickshire, J. Peyton 
Verney, Lord Willouchbv de Bmke 

At Eltliam, the wife of Major Gm. Carey, and 
fourth daughU r of Sain Smith, E «q. M.P. 

In Portland place, H Fawcett. Esq. M. P. for 
Carlisle, and late of Bombay. 

At Chiton, J. 1 umtden, Eq. 

Mr. David Davies, of 481, Oxford street. 

At f-ermov, Inland, the Hon. < apt. T. Jocelyn, 
third son of .hi Earl ol Roden. 

The lion Thus. Coventry, of North Cray, Kent; 
he is succeeded in his estates by Ins son, now a 
minor at Hat row school. 

At til*- Rectory House, Lambeth, the Rev. Dr. 
Vyse, archdeacon of lit hlield and Coventry, 

and Chancellor of that diocese. 

At Burton upon Trent, J, Borlase Warren, only 
son of the late Cant. Hawes, R N- 

At St. Margaret’s Castle, Titchfteld, Hant«, 
George, eldest son of Mil Geo. Dalla*. In get- 
ting over a hedge while shooting, on the 19 th 
Jan. iast, h $ gun unfoitunatcly went on, and 
lodged its contents in Ins hip and thigh. After 
lingering three weeks a lock jaw eu-ued, which 
finally terminated Ills oulTeungs. 

At Dunster Castle, J. Fownes Lultiell, Esq. M.L . 
for Mmeluad. . . _ 

The widow of the Hon. Edward Townshcnd, Dean 
of Noiwich 

At Bromley, Middlesex. Mrs. Edwards. 

In Upper Cliail'Ute-.tre. t. Fitzroy- square, Geo 
Wadd. II, Esq. late of the Hououiuble East- 
India Company’s Civil Estabhsbnient of Born- 
bav> Rreatly and in^st sincerely bo- 

loved and lament! d W all who knew him. 

At Dulwiih, James Filth. 

In August 1815, at V nsngapatam, Capt. T. Want- 
worth Watson, m the artillciy of the Honour- 
able Ea-.l IndiU Company’ 4 - service, and eldest 
son of T. Watson, Esq. M l). 

In Montapne-phee, Russell souarc, Mtss tunny 
btevens, thud daughter of James Sievens, Esq. 
of the East- India Company’s Civil Establish- 
ment of Bombav. 

In James stieet, Covent-gardeti Capt. A. J. Ap- 
plt'g.mh, late of the East-Indm Company's 
service. 


Coffee.— At the sale at the Indis-House, be* 
tween 4 and 5000 bags are estimated to be taken 
in for account of the propneiorsj the prices of 
Java, good even quality, 6«s. a 70s.) Cheribon, 
clean but ordinary and mixed, 48s. a 55s.; good 
even quality, 60s. a 61s.; good ordinary Bourbon, 
62s ; ordinary Sumatia, with broken beans, 48s. 
a .vis. Since the sale the cotfce bears a profit in 
the market from 1 to 3». per cwt. 

Rice.— There appears a revival in the enquiries 
after Carolina rice, but then, is very little St mar- 
ket; the price may be quoted 44s. a 25s. in bopd j 
theic is no Biazil on sale , the East-India 17*. a 
18s. 

S/iices. — There was a small quantity or pepper 
»n tilt India sales last week; it consisted of 123 
bags, black ptpper in privilege, sold at 8d. a Qd. ; 
there is some enquiry alter cloves ; all the srther 
descriptions of spices are heavy, and the prices 
nearly nominal; considerable interest continues 
to he excited as to the large quantiti to be sold 
1st of March , »t consists of 200,000 lbs. Com- 
pany’s cloves ; 100,000 lbs. mace; 250,000 lbs, 
nutmegs; besides the cassia hgnea, buds, See. in 
private trade and privilege. The Company's cin- 
namon, wins li consists of 160,000 lbs. will be sold 
on the 2d of April. 

Hemp and Flax.— The prices cannot be stated 
at any vs nation; very little business lias been 
effected. 


February 2, 1316. — Tlie Court of Directors of 
the United Company of Merchants of Engltud 
trading to the East-Indies do hereby give Notice : 
That the following Regulations for the Sales of 
China and Bengal Raw Silk have been adopted : 

1st. TheCouit will hold Four General Sales 
of Haw *ilk in each year. 

2d. All Raw-Silk which may be imported in 
pnvtlegeand pnvate tiade, 111 any snip or ships 
clearing inwards upon, or previously to the loth 
day of Jauuaiy in any year, will be sold upon, 
or 3 b near as may be to, the 20tli Jauuaiy. 

3d. Of Ships clearing Inwaids, on orbtfore the 
10 th of April, theRiw-Silk will, m like manner, 
be sold on or about the 20th April 

4ih. Of Sbipsehaimg on 01 before the 10th of 
July, will be sold 20th of July. 

5th. Of Ships clearing on or before the 10th of 
October, will be sold 40 th October. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Cotton,— The market has continued heavy, both 
On account of the expoit demand ceasing, and 
also the limited supply at market; last week Ben- 
gali, very old, and liable to 2d. per lb. duty, said 
th the house at lid. a 12 d.— Consideiable interest 
continue* both in this and the Liverpool market, 
as to the probable supplies to be expected fmm 
the United States and f.rnn the Brazils. 

Sugar.— The demand for Muccovades has been 
limited for some time past, good strong sugars 
are not greatly depressed, hut soft sugars and in- 
ferior browns are so much pressed upon the mar- 
ket, that a sacrifice must be submitted to before 
they can be disposed of; however, the quantity 
delivered each week from the waichouses, for the 
season of the year, continues considerable, and 
more extensive than in January and February 
VR15. — Letters by the Jamaica mail give estimates 
of the probable deficiency of the sugar crop, in 
consequence of the late hurricanes.— The refined 
market is by no means plentifully supplied with 
goods, yet the prices decline. 


6th. No Sales of Company's «r Private China 
or Bengal Haw-Silk, will be held, upon any Ac- 
count, at Periods inter mediate to those above 
specified. 

7th. The Consignees will particnl.it 'y take 
N'Uicethat, as the above Airangetnent 14 chiefly 
made with a View to their Advantage (the Con- 
venience of the Buyers being at the same time 
consulted thereby) they are at liberty to keep 
buck their Goods from Sale, if they see proper ; 
in urdu to the more coinpleat understanding of 
their intentions in this particular, the following 
subsidiary Regulations are adopted, viz. 

8th. No Raw-Silk will be sold until the Pro- 
prietors shall have signified their Request in 
Writing, that they may be brought to Sale at the 
dates fixed, specifying Marks and Particulars. 

9 th. No Raw-Silk will be sold at any of the 
Quarterly Sales, of which such Notice shall not 
have been given Ten Days prior to the Day ap- 
pointed for that Sale ; but it must be clearly un- 
derstood that earlier notice will be in all cases 
desirable. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 




Price Current ofBaft- India Produce for February J8Hr. Sll , 



L. 

1 . 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

. ..lb. 0 

5 

0 

to 

0 

5 

6 

Collto Java 

.Cwt. »3 

8 

0 

— 

3 

12 

0 

— Cluribon 

2 lb 

0 

_ 

3 

ft 

0 

Oourbpn 








Mocha 

f 

5 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Cotton, 'Mirat 

..lb. 0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

\ 

.3 

Kxtfartue 








Bengal 

.... 0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Bourbon 


2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Drugs, Sir. for Dxeiug. 







Aloes, F.patna 

.cwt. 11 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Ann Meeds, Star... . 

6 

0 

0 





Borax, Rt-flued ... 

6 

O' 

0 

— 

6 

lb 

0 

llniehned, or Tincal 4 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Camphire unrefined .... 13 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

Caidt'inomg P Malabar..lb 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Ceylon 








Cassia Buds 

cwt. 24 

0 

0 

— 

2b 

0 

0 

— — Lignea.. 

14 

10 

0 

— 

17 

b 

0 

Castor t>il 

..111. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Rooi 

cwi. 2 

0 

0 





Coculus 1 odious.. , 

3 

t 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Golumbo Root 

.... 2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Dragon's Bloou 








Guin Ammoniac, lump.. 







Arabic 

3 

10 

0 

— 

b 

0 

0 

Assahe ida... 

8 

0 

0 

— 

IK 

0 

0 

Benjamin ... 

7 

0 

0 

— 


0 

0 

Antrm 

.cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 

ft 

0 

0 

— Galhaumn... 


0 

0 


28 

0 

0 

— — Gambogiurfi 

..*... 22 

0 

or 

— 

24 

0 

0 

M vi 1 I 1 .. . . 

10 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Olibanum .. 

... . b 

12 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Lac 1 ake 

... . 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

9 

live 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Shell, Block 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Slnvi led 

.... 4 

10 

0 

-• 11 

0 

0 

stick 


10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

oz. 0 

15 

0 

— 

| 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.CWl. 







Oil Cassia 

...07., 0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Cinnamon 

1 

7 

0 

— 

l 

8 

0 

Cloves 


3 

G 





— - Mace 

0 

3 

6 





. Nutmegs .. 

. ... 0 

3 

6 





Oouitn 

...lb. 







Rliubaib 


6 

6 

— 

0 

12 

0 


L> *. d. L. ». d, 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 6 0 0 - 

Senna lb. o l 6 to 0 ♦ 0 

Turinerick, Bengal twt... I 15 0 - 1 IB o 

• China 2 10 0 — 2 IS f> 

Zedoaiv 

Galls, in Soil* H 0 0 — 14 10 0 

— — Blue 15 0 o — 15 IS 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 0 10 9 — oil 4 

— — - Blue and Violet 0 9 6 — 0 10 5 

Pu pie and VioM.,.. 0 8 6 — 0 9 3 

Fine Violet 0 8 6 — 0 9 0 

Good Unto 079 — 083 

FineVmlet& Copper.. 0 7 3 — 0 7 9 

Good Ditto 0 6 6 — 0 7 0 

hue Copper 0 7 3 — 0 7 « 

Good Ditto 0 6 3 — 0 6 9 

Ordinal y Ditto 0 4 6 — 0 5 i 

Klee, I. ike Carolina ..cwt. 0 17 0 — 0 18 ‘o 

SalHower cwt. 5 0 0 — 9 0 0 

Sago cwt. 2 0 0 — 3 0 0 

Valine! re, tt« lined cwt. 3 18 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 15 1 — 0 18 10 

Novi 10 1 — 19 0 

Unto Win e 

China 1 3 7 — l 5 9 

— — Oigunzme l is 0 — 1 19 l 

Spices, CimnuBun lb. 0 10 6 — • 0 12 0 

Cloves 0 3 4 — 0 4 0 

Mate 0 5 6—090 

Nutmegs 0 5 g — 0 6 0 

— Ginger rwt. 5 10 0 

Pepper. Black. ... lb. 0 0 9 

White 0 l 2 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 2 5 0 — 2 10 0 

White 2 12 0 — 3 2 0 

Brown 2 2 0 — 2 4 0 

Tta.Bohea lb. 0 t 10 

Congou 0 4 3 — 0 3 5 

— Souchong 0 3 0 — 0 4 2 

Cdinpm 0 3 0 — 0 3 10 

- Twankay 0 8 U — 0 3 2 

ptkoe 0 5 9 — 0 6 4 

Hyson Skin 030 — 054 

Hvson 0 5 4 — 0 5 8 

Gunpowder 0 S 10 — 0 6 1 

Tortoiseshell 12 0 — 15 6 

Woods, Saundeii. Red. .ton 10 0 0 —11 0 0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Friday, \ March 1816 .— Prompt 14 June fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.-- Cloves, 200,000 lbs. —Mace, 100,000 
Ihs. — Nutmegs, 2b0,000 lbs. — Oil of Cinnamon, 20 
Bottles — O jI "f Nutmegs, 50 Bottles — Oil of Nut- 
megs and Mace, 200 Bottles— Saltpetre, t ,8 10 Tons. 

Prmhge.— Saltpetre, 1 19 Tons — Ca-sia, 120 
Boxes and 96 Chests— Cassu Lignea, 232 Chests— 
Cassia Buds, 46 Chests — Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cloves, ll Boxes and 1 Cask— Cinnamon, 2o Bags 
—Ginger, 100 Bags. 

Pr&uie-Tnutr.-- Saltpetre, 2 Tons and a quarter, 
and 3 Hags— Cassia Buds, 2b Chests— Cassia Lig- 
nea, 305 C lusts. 

On Tuesday, 5 March 18 1 6.— Prompt Si May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Tea, 6,000,000 lbs. including Pi i- 
v&te-Trade. 

On Friday, 8 March \$\5.—Piompt 7 June fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — Cotlon Wool, 780 Bales, 
Privilege.— Colton Wool, 1,794 Bales. 

On Wednesday^ 13 March 181 6.— Prompt 12 July 
following. 

Company's Bengal Piece Goods.— Muslins, 17,019 
Pieces,— Calhcoes, 949,877 Pieces,— Pi ohibited, 
103,654 Pieoc*. 


at the East- India House. 


On Tuesday, 19 March 1816 .—Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's Coast and Surat Pure Goods . — Coast 
Callicors, 262,124 Pieces. — Coast Prohibited,. 
5,371 Pie< es,— Surat Prohibited, 40,758 Pieces, 

Ou Friday , 22 March 1«16 —Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's— Carpets, 85 (more or less). 

On Tuesday , 2 April 1816.— Prompt 12 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Cinnamon, 160,000 lb*. 

On Tuesday, 16 April WG.— Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— China Maw Silk, 600 Bates-*-Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, 1,000 Bales. 

Privilege. — Raw Silk, 43 Bales. 

Oh Tuesday, 23 April 1816.— (Prompt 9 August fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— Indigo, 12,727 Chests, and 1 Hog*, 
head. 

Private-Trade,— Indigo, 3,707 Chests, and I Box. 



Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of January to the 25th of February 1816. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sitt,-^-If it be consistent with 
the plan of your interesting mis- 
cellany, to admit, occasionally, 
such philological disquisitions as 
may become generally useful to 
mankind, I shall be happy to make 
it the vehicle of my sentiments on 
two objects of no small import- 
ance, viz . an universal language and 
an universal character. 

Few of your readers need be 
told, that such a general medium 
of intercourse has been as much 
in contemplation among literary 
men of enlightened minds, as the 
long looked-for philosopher’s stone 
was, in the schools of chemistry, 
when that useful science had not 
attained the perfection which it 
certainly has acquired in the pre- 
sent age. However much the va- 
lue of gold might be depreciated 
by any modern and cheap method 
of production on chemical princi- 
ples, no one can deny that its 
utility as a metal, for those pur- 
poses to which it is applied, inde- 
pendent of national coin and cur- 
rency, must remain, cceteris paribus, 
as great as ever, until some other 
new compound, with superior qua- 
litiesahould supersede its use, as the 
material of any vessel, instrument 
or machine, for domestic or scien- 
tific purposes. The intrinsic worth 
of every thing, after all, must be 
Asiatic Joum*— No. IV. 


regulated by external circumstan- 
ces ; since it is almost impossible to 
fix any other real standard for es- 
timation than positive utility , both 
in the physical and moral world; 
a test when applicable to mere 
learning, that must at once disco- 
ver its inferiority to science , in the 
genuine acceptation of that term; 
and, in this way, little sagacity is 
required to discriminate betweerf 
the mechanical faculties of literary 
character, and the mental prowess 
of a profound philosopher. The 
one is too often all memory ; the 
other cannot exist but in a capa- 
cious mind : the pride of the for- 
mer consists more in remembering 
every lesson taught him from infan- 
cy to manhood, than the selection 
and application of those only, by in- 
tense personal thought, which the 
latter will invariably consider wor* 
thy of the time and study they may 
severally abstract from nobler pur- 
suits. If we contemplate sterling 
knowledge or useful truth as the 
centre of a circle, and trace, round 
this, an ideal circumference of hu* 
man intellect, with converging 
radii as emblems of every langu- : 
age upon earth, mathematicSly 
drawn, they must all terminate in 
one point of rational investigation, 
or true science . Let this be repre- 
sented by A, and the radius by B, 
Vol. I. 2 S 


On an Unyversa 


dept enough that a single exrires^ 
siye tongue, with adequate mpha/' 
b^tlc signs, is as short antl^coVn/ 
plete a path to the Cyclopedia} r ai 
an hundred concentric lines CpiiTd 
possibly present to any sbhblar. 
While reason is permitted merely 
to suggest any hypothesis that 
does not entirely coincide with re--, 
velation, one might be tempted to 
believe the contusion of speech at 


branches of classic education. while 

X?Ml 

«ws t ww^4f Icto p 

a quotation from ttye qele^r^t^ 
Hbrn^^^boke^ 

” ; " It appears' evidently, there- 
fore, .that Wilkins (to whom Locke 
was much indebted), was well con- 
vinced, that all the accounts hither- 


Babel, some allegorical account of to given of language were errone* 
a transaction which has been lost ous. And, in fact, the languages 
and obscured in the lapse of ages, which are commonly used through* 
amidst the general wreck of nations out the world, are much mote shn- 


and tongues. In those remote pe- 
riods of human existence, it is im- 
possible now to determine the na- 
ture or veracity of many occurren- 
ces, stated either in profane or sa- 
cred history, upon evidence un- 
supported by faith, as they are too 
often concealed under metaphori- 
cal and mythological veils, per- 
fectly impenetrable to vulgar eyes 
in modern times. How far an easy 


pie and easy, convenient and phi- 
losophical than Wilkins’ scheme 
for a seal character ; or than any 
other scheme that has been at any 
other time imagined or proposed 
for the purpose/’ ? 

To your readers, who, like my- 
self, have seen and admired Lord 
Moira’s manly eulogium on the 
comparative excellence of the Eng- 
lish, contrasted with ancient and 


or general access to rational edu- 
cation may be palatable to priests 
or tyrants of any era, since the 
creation, on the supposition that 
the rapid progress which reasona- 
ble beings would then make in every 
science, must prove incompatible 
W?ith good government, is a matter 
at present of little moment ; though 
it would not be absurd to imagine, 
that an early reformer, with all his 
hnprov£jgentH and plans, for esta- 
blishingv an universal language, 
might, in many ancient states, 


modern tongues, in a late discourse 
at the college- of Calcutta, ourbton 
vernacular speech, in judibioute 
hands, must appear the idetotficdl 
language best calculated fdr I 
versa! adoption*, ih the, Bthnsa^aH 
phabetacal ; garb, moikmriiaed uby? 
the character termed script ^ which* 
by uniting tlmibrinted andiwfrittxito 
symbols as> closely . as :.pri«ibla^ 
forms a prominent featuri . in 
plan that is. toi be recommended,' 
chiefly by its * facility, eunplk&ty^ 
brevity andt utility combined ; ! and 


shnrVfche fate of that very tongue, 
whioh perished in the attempt of 
man i at Babel, to know more than 
was decorous in a peaceable sub- 
ject. Be this as it may, nobody 
will dispute' the advantage of 
abridging several years of juvenile 
labwic, by the adoption of such a 
systekn of 1 literary studies, as shall 
rQtidef <tW English language alone, 
and short Triad to every spe- 
cies of useful knowledge, upon 
fixjbd principteg, calculated to make 
tHc^iily raedium of 
speech and thought* m> every jhabi- 


on these qualities; aAoneyriteiidllil 
mate success* ini process df -timn,x 
must entirely depend. . Id; 
next you shall have same Toaaofe 
for the preference now VghrcfciJtft 
the script character and. 
tongue , with an, account of a pro* 
posed Rational Grammar and* £)«« 
tionary of that Language, >Wf the 
Rev. James Gilchrist, of 
ton Green, on philosophical pinad 
ciples, peculiar to. that* ’ 
gentleman, and the 
Tooke, who intended* tl|r > e jiqoud 
tiony^or predicteddheexwtdDcepof 

»• • i .* >> *.* •" *<f‘» • 




To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia>-*-As it is my design to draw 
into the compass of these let- 
ters* every thing that I can find 
hitherto offered, either as matter 
of fact, or of opinion, in relation 
to tlie religion of Buddha, I shall 
commence,- on this occasion, the 
performance of this part of my 
plan. My hope is, that by ailaly- 
zingthe several productions of for- 
mer 'writers, each may be made 
to> throw some light upon the 
other ; that many discordant state- 
mentfcmay be reconciled, and many 
truths elicited. 

Mr. Joinvilk, whose paper, on 
the. Religion and Manners of the 
People of Ceylon,; was ' communi- 
cated to the Society fibr Asiatic 
Researches, at Calcutta,; in the 
yekr 1801 ', Was- among the first to 
cdnvdy any inf6rmotion concerhing 
the’ r dig rim of Buddha, That gen- 
tkni airs labours are exceedingly civ- 
rkks ondwtientiftc 5 but, washing to 
cbnfine/my* views* in the first place, 
to fibtl^BQFe practical part of the 
Question, ndmely the ’ character of* 
Buddhism, as * system of piety and 
morals, Ishallindulge myself, before 
considering tlmpdper of Mr, Join- 
▼ifey witbafew extracts from that of 
Captain Mahonv, on Singh ala, or 
€eyrknii* printed, like the former, 
in the seventh volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches. 

sji* Tfie religion of Booddha,” says 
Camtain Mahony, “ as far as I have 
hair any insight into it, seems to 
foiWd led'in a mild and simple 
morality * u Booddha has taken for, 
hueprindptesv wisdom, justice* dad 
beuevekaaoe, * j - 4 ff om ihhbdih'prim 
ciples emanate ten command- 


ments^ held by his follower* > a* 
the true and only rule of their cbn+ 
duct. He places them under three, 
heads ; thought, word, and doed;f 
and it may be said, that the spirit 
of them is becoming, and well suit-; 
ed to him whose mild nature was 
first shocked at the sacrifice of cat- 
tle. These commandments com- 
prize what is understood by the 
moral law, which has been gene- 
rally preached by all the Roodd- 
has in different countries ; but 
cliiefiy by the last, or Gautemeh 
Booddha, in theempire ofRaja G»- 
ha Noowereh. They are contain- 
ed in a code of laws written in the 
Palee language, called Dik San- 
gee Yeh. 

u The Booddhists have prayer# 
adapted to circumstances, which 
are used privately in houses, and 
publicly in the face of the congre- 
gation. They were first recorded 
by the King Watteh Gemmoonoo 
Abeyenajeh, as regularlyubanded 
down from Booddha* in whose day# 
the art of writing was unknown. 
Their devotions are addressed - to 
Booddha, and his Kuha toons («po$-. 
ties), with a religious respect far, 
his code of Jaws, and the relic* 
both of him and the Iiahutoong^ 
The respect $howrt,to relied* is ita 
memory of the characters to whwft* 
they belonged, without >afccr&iajg! 
to them any spiritual wtdo. (J Eawr, 
days in the month are, dedicated to. 
public worship ; the lotto first day& 

hVo- l r V ' hrhvrr ’Ui r,j 
“ * fcuiKbalesf?: ^oddjia.ileriiva. Banueh/’ 
f See above', ip age’ll.' 1 

' « rSttpUcrff&knfct #!Mi? 
ueek4 kerre/aeeijtelT.,/' -ij h«. 

“ Palee manueshet, waak, kayeh, M 

0 s 0 


m OnHhe [A*#** 

Of th^tftengea Of th^iWodn; wfle^i ttfc ;"for ‘flfri 

tho^C who are able attend at the bids tlte'lriUidriif 'a'nyantadli' f ' wr 
temple. There are no other •** ttAy# Captain M&htr- 

pdblic days of festival or thank^ ny, "“Iff bound to delibacy ; bUt 
giving: all are, however, at libel*- wheA anyone widhefc to cohtinUd bo 
tf to select such day for them- longer in ordefo, he ’haft it at his 
^ves, and this they particularize option to resign, at a meeting* of 
by acts of devotion, consisting in the priests of his district, Which 
fasting, prayer, and forming reso- takes place monthly, either at the 
ihtions for their future good con- new or full moon ; sometimes at 
'duct;; all which devout acts are both. Quitting orders in this man- 
addressed to their Saviour Bood- nor is not deemed a disgrace; 
>5ha, Sc c. but to be dismissed for improper 


^ r “ It is customary for the pious, 
*Who attend the temples more regu- 
laffy, to make offerings at the al- 
tar. Before the hour of eleven in 
thn forenoon, dressed victuals may 
be'ifltrOduced, but not after that 
hour ; flowers only can then be 
presented. The victuals are ge- 
nerally eaten by the priests, or 
their attendants, and form a prin- 
cipal part of their resources. 

44 There is one character in the 
church superior to all, which is 
distinguished by name, and the du- 
ties of his office: he is styled 
Dammah Candeh Maha Nayekeh.” 

A high, and, in some respects, 
fanciful morality, is imposed, as 
usual, upon the priests. 44 Vari- 
ous are the modes,” says Captain 
Mahony, u by which they incur 
guilt. Among such, the killing 
even a fly ; connexion, or a wish 
for such, with women ; any use of 
strong liquor ; theft of the most 
harmless kind, or a lie, are to be 
noted. They can eat ones or twice 
a' day, according to the promise 
made of ordaining ; it is necessary, 
hofcreW, that their meals should 
. He between sun-rise and eleven 
o'clock : after that hour, no priest 
‘•cam 'eat, hut may drink*. The 
^optiests of Booddha live upon cha- 
stity ; and, by their law, are allowed 
to eat of every species of food of- 
fered to them in that way. Were 
a priest, however, to enter a house, 
and a fowl to be killed purposely 
for him: then he would be culpa- 

* This is the reason why no offering 
o# dressed victuals can be made , after 

eleven o'clock, a. m . ! ./..r.ib ■ 


conduct, is looked upon as the 
greatest of all ignominy.” 

“ For the ordination of a priest, 
[in Candy] a council is assembled, 
consisting of the high-priest, with 
thirty others, of learning, and the 
two ministers of state. The per- 
son intended for orders, being pre- 
viously examined, and deemed, in 
every respect, fit to fill the cha- 
racter of priest, is introduced into 
this assembly, and then asked, if 
willing to conform to the different 
duties required ofhim, and whether 
he desires ardently to enter into 
holy orders. On answering these 
questions in the affirmative* he is 
stripped of the clothes he wxWe at 
entering, and receives, from the 
hands of two priests, tile robes be- 
longing to liis new character. He 
is before thife vested with inferior 
rank and powers, which can be 
granted by the generality of tem- 
ples; but before this* council duly 
can lie be made a priest, or tefr- 
unasseh. He must be perfect in 
all his limbs, and not under twenty 
years of age ; in addition to which, 
g<K)d conduct and learning are die 
only requisites for priesthood.” 

About the time of the Dutch 
conquest of Ceylon, which, as we 
arc informed by Captain Mahony, 
was favourable to tne religious fir 
berties of the country, so lgng op- 
pressed by Portuguese barbarians, 
and allowed the priests of Booddha 
to regain some degree of light, in 
whicn they were assisted by learned 
men sent from Siam* about this 
'time; the high priest (fltafefc Na: 
yfckeh)Ywwp a^perjKW dkww*v$ 



On W- * 1 * 


wAr g^a*$ie*ft zd*. ihf 

former, M e^qdq^tfm |v^y ^ 
s^lfrpmj him. 

Wte $ujfeci(ff,t^Wpt^gpi)^dhimt^ 
tfcl£,or,§ri #oamheh$aug& Raja, 
which was granted to him by the 
king of, Siam and his higtapriest 
conjointly, and confirmed by tie 
king of Candy. “ Since the death 
of Sa^ga, Raja, adds our author, 
there has been no person of his 
rank; none having been found of 
sufficient learning/' 

“ The king,” says Captain Ma- 
hony, “ is in general obliged to 
consult with the high-priest on all 
matters of moment. His advice is 
frequently taken, and secrets com- 
municated to him, when the mi- 
nisters arc neither consulted nor 
trusted/’ — Does Captain M. intend 
to say, that the high-priest of 
Booddha enjoyed this considera- 
tion at the court of the Malabar 
or Hindu princes, who, for three 
centuries, have ruled in Candy? 

“ A species of confirmation is 
enjoined by the law of Booddha, 
termed Sarana Sieleh. The cere- 
mony is short and simple. It in- 
cludes nothing mote than a con- 
fession of, and a formal introduc- 
tion into the faith ; which is con- 
cluded by a blessing from the 
priest, expressing his wishes that 
Booddha, his Rahatoons, and doc- 
trine* may be the means of ever- 
lasting happiness to the persons 
imitated.” 

“ The Booddhists of Ceylon ne- 
ver eat beef; but the prohibition, 
if such may be deemed the cause, 
pertains not to their religion. A 
certain king of Ceylon, at a re- 
mote period, is said to have issued 
a mandate to that effect, in conse- 
quence of the unusual expenditure 
of butter he had occasion for, to 
celebrate a festival of thanksgiving 
Jo-Bboddha : the allowing a cow to 
be killed, was, by that order, death 
to the owner, though he had no 
share in the act. Such, the Sin- 
ghalais say, was the earliest cause 
of tbd Above custom; which* how- 
ever^ is ascribed by many lo their 
gratitude towards the animal. Be 


it f way* r they re- 

fraii* frem the use off sp«h wd# 
aa: strictly aa the, Rindoos j w&h 
this- difference in their prejudices* 
that they have.no objection tp sen* 
ing or touching the fleph of a cow ; 
nor do they object to the use we 
make of it”. , < 

“ The Singhalais speak no fur r 
ther of what is understood by, up 
under the term of Paradise, than 
that there is a place reserved 1 for 
the blessed, free from all &in„fi4l 
of all joy, glory and contentment. 
But Nirgowane, otherwise cg|led 
MooktzS, signifying a Hall of ^Ro- 
ry*, where the deceased Pood4* 
has are supposed to be, is, aeport}** 
ing to the testimony of Qautemeh 
Bhooddha, situated above the twen- 
ty-sixth heaven, Neweh SanjftJftf- 
tenfc, the seat of the most perfect 
and supreme bliss. Hell, , on the 
contrary, is supposed to be beneath 
the lowest extremity of the earthy 
with waters again beneath it, whore 
the most dreadful tempests rage 
without intermission. 

, u The hells,” says M. Joinvillc, 
from a due acquaintance with his 
subject, “ are places of transmigra- 
tion for the souls of those who have 
deserved punishment ; and they 
transmigrate into different persons, 
according to the weight of their 
offences. Wherever one may be 
in transmigrating, he is liable to be 
a devil, which is certainly a punish- 
ment ; for although there is power, 
there is also misery attached to the 
state of a devil. The Pretios\ 
devils, for instance, which are the 
most numerous, are wretched be* 
ings, who, though continually 
hungry, have not any thing to eat ; 
and, being always about us, are but 
too happy if we afford them fobft 
by spitting or blowing our nose*. 
They are the only devils .whef do 
us no harm. All the Others find a 
pleasure in rendering us unhappy, 
by causing our illnesses. This has 
led to the use of bales^ which are, 

• VishaUa, the drinking, or , 'banquet- 
ing ball of the Odin (Buddha} ttftbe Scan- 
dinavians ? . 

f Written f*rietta t above, page 225-. 




To the Editor -of 'the [Asiatic? * Journal . 1 1 ! 


A writer in the last nurri- 
%e* j g4 the Quarterly Review, ta- 
Wrih Notice, under the article of 
Ipphmstones Caubul, of Mr.Moor- 
c*«ft> journey over the Hmimaleh 
mountains, finds occasion to state, 
thaPMr. M. obtained a specimen 
,»fi 5 ithe shawl-wool goat, as also 
the Yak or Tartarian edw$ 
but, that as the writer, he believes 
Mr. M. lost them when thrown in- 
tb prison. The writer, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, had observed, that 
both of these animals, but the goat 
especially, seemed, from the tem- 
perature of the climate, as well as 
from their habits, to be exactly 
•ttited for the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the Hebrides; but that 
the heats of the south of India, 
through which they must pass, or 
the inconveniencies of a long voy- 
age, have hitherto rendered every 
attempt to import them ineffectual. 
—Permit me, Sir, to correct all 
these several mistakes, by inform- 
ing you, that as I am authentically 
.assured, Mr. Moorcroft brought 
•ome individuals of the shawl-wool 
^eat, to England, where they are 
MW living on the East India Com- 
pany’s farm. 

' focts presently afterward 
diverted to by the Reviewer, con- 
cerning the reBort of Russian tra- 
ders to the market of Turkistan, 
grp certainly of the first political 
^Sterest. “ Mr. Moorcrofy’ he 
observes, “was not a little surpri- 
zed to find that Russian traders 
were in the habit of frequenting 
the markets of Turkistan, and 
particularly that of Bukhara, to 
tfce&ive in exchange for their fkhs 
clothes, silks, shawls* Toad 
OtlRs# Indian commodities. Even 
Efigttsh hroad-cloffisi, riotwith- 
at&ing the prohibition of the 


ftlisrian government, are/ 1 We* * beb 

lieve, carried along 'Siberia aft& 
the deserts, to clothe the ‘Turko- 
mans, between whom And oar IndP 
an provinces there is but a rin^b 
ridge of mountains.” ‘ " l " 

I am not sure whether the feU 
lowing exquisite commentary is Id 
be ascribed primarily to* the Re- 
viewer, or to his author; be this as 
it may, I cannot help calling your 
attention, and that of your readers, 
to the question of its accuracy 
“ The King of Caubul’s title fS 
Shauhee Doorree Dooraun ; his 
court is called Derree Khauneh , 
which signifies the gate ; implying', 
in the spirit of oriental adulation, 
that a subject ought to intrude no 
farther into the palace, even in hfs 
thoughts.” Now/ Mr. Editor, ei* 
ther ydur humble correspondent; 
or the writer' ih’ the* Quarterly He# 
view, must be '^ery rtiUch e 5 *bdse'd 
by k final dedfeioW tip bh the merits 
of the foregOiri^ p&dCis of lial/bt 
pretended inferMatldfi.^’ Iii'ffclrif 
first pldce, rmtWHftdtfcridSrig’tilTHW? 
barbarous brth'6^W|)HV 7 tftfe au- 

thor (which drthdgAjfrffy^ 
ver, I rejoice td 
sent Critic follow^ y^brdwri'fti cdfi^ 
detnning) it is riot pdetty cteffif /tlri^ 
Derree Khauneh is to be tnrk's^ 
lated the Khan s (rnt&? Is rim the 
King, Khan, or Sultan's Gate/ tftd 
usual periphrasis for the royal pa* 
lace, m all eastern countries? Is 
not the Sublime Gate or Port# the 
name of which we distinguish the 
court of Constantinople ? Dra/n^t 1 
Mordecai the Jew “ sit at 
King’s Gate? Does thyEUTOjJib&v 
term of court do ifiore ' ttem suflfeb 
the subject to pass 
eritef;tKe eo\rct'br f huttJfHfiSfe 

om^ientr^km&w^rn} 

when we reflect that this relax#* 


p,°w e i® 

vacy, where is 
the notablei 
adulation 



. ihjj ‘ i" > 

- '?»» »* u*$m,S 

f about “ oriental zette and jth^ daily papers. t . 
"ere is the mighty thl^ latter part of the sentence^ 


p'y< 

der^ 


deference ( thought diTerericcA ere Assent; nor can I avoid regarding 
certainly is) between thp king’s it as evidenre. either that the Re- 
gate and the king’s court ? Levee- viewer never read the book, or 
chambers and drawing-rooms im- <that he read it with little of the 
‘ it must be confessed, a consi- spirit of discernment. “ Paltry” 

it may be; but surely it contains 
sufficient evidence of its> having 
been written at the court -of G« 
lumbo, and with no small astxictj 
tp praise: and to magnify the jre%*> 
ing prince ! «> •: n.nxu 

As to tlie war itself, the ^G«ii* 
tleman on the spot” is not^mdro 
warmly its apologist thanu> the 
writer in the Quarterly Review* 
neither can I well understand ndfr 
excuse, that the Reviewer, white 
appropriating to himself, by whole* 
sale transcription, &c. much of thO 
“ Gentleman’s” language, and very 
many of his statements (one of 
them, certainly, derived from- the 
Loudon Gazette, nor from tho 
daily papers) has had the corn- 
science to treat his authority in a 
manner so contemptuous 1 P With 
such a monster of depravity, wh& 
could select for his victims helpless 
females , uncharged with any offence^ 
and infants incapable of crmes\ it 
was quite impossible to establish , 4# 
General Brownrigg observes, any 
civilized relations , either of peace- or 
war i and humanity, as weilassound 
policy, called upon him to accede 
to the wishes of the chiefs and poor 
pie of the Candian provinces, tbaf 
the dominion of them should i'be 
vested in’the sovereign of the British 
empire.” So it has been said at €<b- 
lumbo; and so it is repeated^ 
the Quarterly Review ; and f yafe 
Sir, I remain unconvinced thatrit* 
sentiments, upon this subject which 
have been more than o nee convey* 
ed in your pages, do- no p belong^© 
a sounder political morality, and 
therefore to a school more favour^ 
able to the well-being ofmankindi 
I hope, that I sbaJlmo^t^chap^te 
ed of lqolriw^triMbJeftft;®riefg|«r 
on f «(»'»th8«rionfthe-^ 


enable increase of familiarity with 
the sovereign. : 

‘f in the whole of this large vo- 
lume,,” says the Quarterly Review, 
stall speaking of Mr. Eiphinstone’s 
work, “ we cannot trace a single 
▼esrige.pf antiquarian research; nor, 
which is much more to be regret- 
ted, any single department of phy- 
sical science, not even zoology, 
botany, or mineralogy.” To trace 
“a vestige” of pure English, as well 
as plain sense, in this sentence, we 
must suppose the critic to mean, 
in the latter part of his complaint, 
“ that he cannot trace a vestige 
cipher of antiquarian or physical 
research;” now, though Mr, El- 
pbinstooe’s book lias no preten- 
sions to the name of , a work of 
science* por even of antiquities ; 
still, when l recollect eagerness 
with yrhich that gentleman and-his 
associates , appear , to ( , have looked 
fpF; footsteps, of Attainder j 
wbe^irefcrtpthe drawing *nd de- 
scription oftho p, reek architectural 
rpfPK aud^tum oyer, several exten- 
sive chapters written pn thp , climate 
animaturak piaipry of Afghanistan, 
Lgmife^mysolf enable to compre- 
hend ( fche planing affixed by -the 
Rpiriew^, to, the,, terpi of “ ves^- 

■, ;\vjhile. J am thus peeping into 
toe twenty-seventh r^umber of the 
Qmupterjy Review, permit me to 
g(jla a remark or tWo.on some pas- 
sages of its first article, entitled 
‘V fieyton.” , The Reviewer takes 
ffwdpx text the titles of the books 
<&yaptain Perceval and the Rev; 

(Jordiner, and the u Narra* 
tfXflt” lately reviewed in your- 
rajgps^TV two ^rst are present- 
% of if M, .tw^ripViipf 



$20 Quarterly Review*- 

roc i one reign of Sri Wicreme Ra- 
jah ; or that I question the right or 
the duty of an injured foreigner, to 
extirpate a power with which “ no 
civilized relations of peace or war 
can be established,” and with which 
contact is unavoidable ; but I deny 
that there is any sound logic in the 
proposition, that “ with one who 
could select for his victims, &c. 
it is quite impossible &c. and I 
turn with alarm and suspicion from 
theacquisition of provinces through 
the impulse of “ humanity,” and 
from wars commenced on any other 
than the single basis of sound 
policy.” Surely, we have seen e- 
nough of “humanity” in the French 
wars of the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, all of which, we were told, were 
for the overthrow of bloody and 
rapacious tyrants, and the deliver- 
ance and blessing of their oppres- 
sed subjects ! 

For myself, I believe, that the 
war in Candy, and the overthrow 
of its sovereign, were unavoidable 
events. Candy, shut up, by fo- 
reign conquerors, from all access 


■ English in Greece. [[April, 

to the sea, of the salt and fish of 
which it had the greatest need, 
owed it to its manhood to attempt 
to burst these bonds. But>“ sound 
policy” forbade the British govern- 
ment not to forbear resisting its ef- 
forts. Hence a state of irrecon- 
cilable hostility, and hence wars 
which could only he termina- 
ted in the destruction of the one 
power or the other. Let us leave 
out, then, “ humanity” that de- 
lusive, if not hypocritical cry, 
with which politicians can sanctify 
the foulest crimes, and all may 
have been very right in Ceylon. 

I could continue these comments 
on the article in the Quarterly Re- 
view : hut I conclude by reverting 
to the literary complaints I have 
made, and by venturing the obvi- 
ous and yet not useless remark, 
that neither that publication, nor 
its northern rival, are free from a 
multitude of those slips and absur- 
dities, which, with so high a tone, 
they expose in, or attribute lo their 
neighbours. I am, &e. 

Modest us. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I am happy to find that 
the Christian Observer has at least 
paused upon its project of saying 
more concerning the supposed 
enormity at Ceylon, referred to in 
my former letter, and the great 
discovery of the Devonshire cler- 
gyman, that the Buddhists will he 
likely to worship the musical clock. 
This forbearance on the part of the 
accuser, makes me the less anxious 
to say any thing further on the be- 
half of the accused, a task which I 
might else think it a duty to pursue. 

But, cutting short all that might 
otherwise be said on the subject, 
I shall cite a precedent from our 
new acquisition of the Ionian Is- 
lands ; such as, if the Christian Ob- 
server shall continue to think the 
conduct of Governor Broworigg a 
subject for the reprehension of go- 
vernment, must supply it with ano- 
ther occasion for invoking a simi- 


lar exercise of chastisement. My 
author is Dr. Holland, who, in his 
Travels in the Ionian Islands, speak- 
ing of the situation of the English 
military in Zante, during its occu- 
pation between the year 1812 and 
1813, observes, “ Their only extra- 
service was the easy one of bearing 
a part in the religious processions 
of the Greek church. Besides the 
hand of the regiment, two files of 
English soldiers might he generally 
seen with these processions, each 
man carrying in his hand a lighted 
taper, and fulfilling their parts with 
propriety and decency of manner. 
'Flic contrast,” adds the Doctor, 
“ was striking in such cases, be- 
tween the open and full countenan- 
ces of the Englishmen, and the 

more contracted, darker, andbroad- 
er visages of the Greek religious 
functionaries.” 

Candidas. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir,- — I beg leave to transmit 
to you for insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal, a few introductory re- 
marks to a proposed English and 
Mahratta Dictionary, compiled by 
Captain Gideon Hutchinson, of 
the Bombay Native Infantry, spe- 
cimens of which have just been 
laid before the Honourable Court 
of Directors, with a view that the 
laborious and useful efforts of the 
compiler may meet with their fa- 
vourable and liberal attention. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Jas. Champ. 

31), Marsham-Strect, f/'cslminster, 
lAth March, 1HH>. 

1 NTItODUCTOftY REMARKS 
To a proposed English and Mahratta 

Dictionary, compiled hy Capt. Chiron 

Hutchinson , of the lipmhay Native 

Infantry. 

As a linguist to a coi ps of Bombay Na- 
tive infantry, in the performance of his 
official dutie.s, the compiler has availed 
himself of the many opportunities thus 
offered, to cult hate more particularly the 
Mahratta language, of which he has 
compiled a Dictionary, English and Mah- 
ratta, as also a very considerable col lec- 
tion of materials An avoeabulaiy Mah- 
ratta and English. 

The plan on which the woik has been 
formed, is that of Johnson's smaller Dic- 
tionary, which he (Johnson) abstracted 
from the folio edition ; and, wiph the ex- 
ception of words merely technical, and 
tei ms of science, to which the Mahratta 
lantrnage affouls no accurate equivalents, 
will he found to be a copious and com- 
prehensive translation of that abiidgc- 
ment. 

The insertion of any hut Mahratta 
words, has, but in a very few paiticular 
cases, been studiously avoided ; and the 
real scholar will acquit the compiler of 
plagiarism, if a word should occasionally 
be observed in use in the Hiudoostancc, 
not having irs derivation in the Persian or 
Arabic, the sources of that dialect, in con- 
junction with the different colloquial 
idioms of India, among which the Mah- 
ratta holds a distinguished rank. 

Asiat. Journ.~- No. IV. 


The Maluatta language may be divided 
into two elates ; the Itooddhhec Masha , 
or that which rf more immediately collo- 
quial, and the Prakroot , which has a great- 
er abundance of Sunsci it words, and m 
which their poems, histories, &c. aic 
composed. 

It has been ail object to combine the 
two classes ; as the Piakioot is ever had 
rceouise to, when the conversation 
tutus to other than common topics, and 
uses to discussions on politics, leligion, 
philosophy, and other subjects of import. 
The Prakroot is more generally under- 
stood hy the lower classes than may he 
genet ally presumed. The licli and the 
poor of the Mahrattasaie peculiatly at- 
tached to the i coital of the poems cele- 
brating the achievements of their divini- 
ties and heioes. The public reciters are 
numerous, and cxpei icnce consideiable 
patronage — ever cugnged to chaunt in the 
temples-— to enliven the convivialities of 
a marriage — to add to the entcituinrncnt 
of public rejoicing, or the solemnities of 
funeral ceremonies. 

On the usefulness of a woik which 
would facilitate the acquiiement of the 
Mahratta dialect, which is colloquially 
spoken between Delhi and Nciingapatam, 
Bombay and Nagpoie, and is the medium 
of intercourse with not less than four- 
fifths of the Bombay aimy, and the np- 
meious native wi iters in the employ of 
the government at that Presidency, it is 
unnecessary to dilate j if, therefore, it be 
admitted that a moie general knowledge 
of this language would be greatly condu- 
cive to the inteicds of the aimy, and ad- 
vening to our daily increasing political 
relations with the Maluatta empire — to 
the public at laige— the utility of a work 
by which this knowledge is made more 
accessible cannot he denied. 

The Honourable the Court of Directors, 
hy founding the Colleges of Fort William 
and Hertford,- have manilested their per 
suasion, that an intimate acquaintance 
with tho Eastern languages, on the par 
of their servants in India, is not only es 
sent i ally requisite, both to their publi 
and private interests, and the best meat 
of giving to their subjects the surest gu; 
rantce of impartial justice, in the decis 

Vol. I. 2 T 
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Oh of the civil magistrate, and the pecu- 
niary settlements of the revenue collec- 
tor, uncontaminhted by the interested in- 
terpretations of the venal native assist- 
ants in the Adawletand Cutcherry. 

' f/ow far this dictionary was calculated 
to realize this advantage, the compiler re- 
quested respectfully to refer to the judg- 
ment of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, Sir Kvan Nepean. 

Instead of a prospectus of the work, 
accompanied by specimens extracted from 
the body of it, as the most eligible me- 
thod of bringing it to the notice of the 
government, the compiler conceived such 
specimens would only exhibit a partial 
view of its general contents, and earnest- 
ly solicited an actual inspection of the 
whole work, following the course of the 
alphabet, as a mode more suitable for 
supplying the means of judgment to the 
government, resting assured, if the copy 
thus submitted to examination, should 
have been found intitlcd to their favoura- 
ble opinion, such a comprehensive, in 
preference to a confined, survey of it, 
would have been more adapted to se- 
cure. him their patronage and support. 
Had this desired examination' taken 
place,, the compiler could have sup- 
ported, by the exhibition of examples 
from Mahratta manuscripts, the sense of 
any word inserted in his Dictionary. 

After having surmounted the arduou®, 
and no common, difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves during the performance 
of his work, and unaided as he was by 
the labours of others in the same line, 
the compiler has experienced the greatest 
disappointment, in consequence of the 
reply received, after his letter to Sir 
Eva* Nepean had been transmitted to the 


supreme government at Bengali iff that 
this government (the Bombay) can gise 
no further encouragement than fbf . sub* 
scribing to a certain number of copied of 
the Mahratta Dictionary, which he >(,tke 
compiler) proposes to publish/*. ilrb 

The compiler was anxious that hi»« Jo* 
hours should appear before the public^ 
an undertaking which, unassisted hy the 
government, he was aware it would he ia 
vain for him to have attempted : yet in the 
midst of his exertions and toil, he Waa 
buoyed up by the hopes he should bavemet 
that patronage, which has of late years 
been so often, and liberally bestowed on 
similar pursuits and works, both by the 
Court of Directors at borne, and the go- 
vernments of India abroad. , 

Notwithstanding his expectation^ Have 
not been realized, the compiler is sill/ 
solicitous to submit his work tbtftdt^t 
of examination, either in India or 
and for the latter purpose has ’tfatWinli- 1 
mitted for inspection eight' 1 si&BnbM*, 
from the several letters A, B, 

P, S, and W. , ,, . 

It may be necessary to mention, that 
it is within the compiler’s powers to 
form his work on a less diffuse plan ;^nd„ 
by rendering it no Jess useful to the Ma- 
hratta student, essentially diminish the 
expense of publication by condensing jts 
bulk. 

In reference to the Mahratta and^ Eng- 
lish vocabulary, it will be irrelevant to 
say more, than that by its accompanying 
the English and Mahratta Dictionary 
each would materially tend to elucidate 
the other, and prove of the highest be- 
nefit in either translating or speaking the 
language. 

Bombay , 30M May, 1815. 


-To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir; — In your last number, 
page 296, you have given some 
account of recent volcanic erup- 
tions in the Oriental Archipelago* 
The following notice of the same 
phenomena is contained in a letter 
lately received from Java, and 
4ated in August last : — 

‘“Pitch darkness,” says the writer, 
f f ^failed for near two days, even over 


the east end of Java, where the noise of 
the explosion was compared to the Yoox 
of cannon amidst continual peats' 1 of 
thunderi The roofs of the houses Jiil 
Bangeewanzee fiell in from the weight of 
the' ashes, some light particles at whitfh 
reached Batavia, where we were 
loped in a strong nitrous gasj Thb'eftes» 
of the explosion Were folt as 
to, in the Straits of 

touch furthdi 1 ; Akut''Wisae't*me/fa 
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tremefidoua earthquake was felt at Am* moling, vegetation, the vapidity of which 
boynai The sea, convulsed, alternately does not impoverish a laud, where the 


rdse and fell many feet. Most of the in- 
habitants dfSmnbawa, who are not buried, 
mt*$t be starved, and as the crops in 
Bali and the east end of Java have been de- 
stroyed, they also will suffer considerably. 
We havehad a slight eruption of a moun- 
tain called Tomboro, in this neighbour- 
hood. kSome of the ashes from Sumbawa 
which fell at .Hamarang, are found to be 
slightly affected by the acids, and take 
thc tarnish from silver more readily than 
lime, at the same time scratching it; 
whibh leads rae to suppose that they con- 
tain silica, some metal, and other sub- 
stances.” 

.Tftq, same letter exhibits a 
sketch of the natural history of 
Jam, and particularly of its mi- 
nmWy, from which, as connect- 
e^w^tthq present subject, ano- 
tl^ci;, extract may not be unaccept- 
ajjl^rt— ; ( 

“ It is unnecessary to tell you," says 
the Writer to his friend in Europe, “ that 
Asi a Voldanic country this is wonderfully 
fertile, differing in its aspect from Sicily 
only in the improved state of its agricul** 
tWc, while the other has retrograded 
into a wilderness. From the ancient 
accounts of that island, it would appear 
tbit 'Ceres lias nearly shifted her seat to 
the antipodes, ‘ Why volcanic lands are 
richer than (fitters, has often been asked, 
and attempted to be explained. It has 
been said, that volcanic stones are more 
readily dissolved, and the earthy matters 
produced arc washed down, and fertilize 
the soil ; but this appears to me unsatis- 
factory. I have passed over lands which 
have not been subject to any eruption 
within the traditions of man ; others 
that have been more or .less devastated at 
different periods, by adjacent volcanoes, 
yet I never observed in the situations 
most remote from their influence, any 
abatement in the general fertility, or, on 
the ce&trary, any peculiar luxuriance 
neat) .the mountains, although these are 
aB.volcnpoes, either active or exhausted. 
Um inclined, therefore, to seek for 
SOflRhOittfr cause, which perhaps may be 
ideHt&ed witMije origin of the volcanoes 
4b«ttwlT«frj jminferitaUieat accelerating 
dthftjidecnmposiliioa- of . matter, and pro- 


principles of the nature arc so abundant- 
ly and constantly supplied. This, it must 
be admitted, is no more than conjecture ; 
but it is curious to observe the progres» 
of nature in situations which at differ- 
ent periods have been devastated. Pon- 
derous fragments or masses of stone, 
thrown out, in a short time are coated 
with moss, which corrupts and forms ve- 
getable mould ; and this, accumulating, 
the stones become in time small hillocks.” 

The island of Sumbawa ex- 
tends near two hundred miles, in 
the parallel of nine degrees of 
south latitude. Near the north- 
east end, on a fine bay, which 
stretches seven or eight leagues 
south into the island, is situated 
the town of Beema, where the 
Dutch had formerly an establish- 
ment, by the permission of the 
sultaun, who availed himself of 
their assistance in repelling an 
attack made upon him by his 
neighbours of Tombora. The 
sides of the harbour are bold and' 
lofty, but the approach is perfect- 
ly safe, though the passage is 
sometimes inconvenient, from the 
strong current which generally 
prevails, and the grept tfepth of 
water; as a line of one. hundred 
fathoms will hardly reach the bot- 
tom, even close to the shore. This 
channel is in some places very nar- 
row, yet there is not the least 
hazard in passing it, though the 
Dutch charts, evidently from de- 
sign, represent it as extremely 
dangerous, and full of shoals and 
rocks. On the contrary, a ship 
of the line may sail along either 
side in perfect security witnin thir- 
ty yards of the cliffs, which give 
a romantic appearance to the chan- 
nel, that terminates in a capacious 
basin, forming one of the finest 
harbours in the world. On the 
east side of this bay stands the 
town of Beema, where the land* 
ing is unfavourable, owing ;to i 
mud bank, extending near a trifle 
from the town. The produce of 
this island consist* ofrsapan-wM, 

2 T 2 
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rice, saltpetre, sulphur, birds’- 
nests, and wax ; but the principal 
part of its trade is in horses, which 
are very fine, though small. The 
most esteemed of these are pro- 
cured from the small island of 
Gonong Api, lying at the north- 
east end of the harbour of Beema, 
about four miles from Sumbawa 
Point, and forming the west side 
of the north entrance of Sapy 
Straits. It is a large volcanic 
mountain, terminating in two lofty 
peaks, and the soil is astonishingly 
fertile. Another volcanic moun- 
tain, on the north coast of Sum- 
bawa, is said to be responsive to 


that of Goonong Api, an expkw 
sion of the latter being immedk;! 
ately answered by an eruption- 
from the former. The town off 
Sumbawa is situated in a * large> 
bay, open to the north and norths 
east, having a good harbouiy 
stretching deep within the land. 
This place is governed by’ a chief' 
of its own, who i$ however sub-' 
ject to the sultaun. The other 
towns or districts, Dompoo, Tom- 
bora, Sungur and Pikat, hkve also 
their respective chiefs, thus form- 
ing a kind of feudal system. 

Nauticus. 

March 7, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — Will you be good enough 
to inform your numerous readers, 
whether or not, in the event of the 
Bishop of Calcutta’s being obli- 
ged, from ill health, or any other 
cause, to quit India, another bi- 
shop would be appointed? and, 


if so, whether the present bishop 
would retain his designation, as 
Bishop of Calcutta ? or what is 
to become of his lordship, spiri- 
tually and temporally ? 

Clericus* 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — As a curious specimen of 
the oriental style, I send you the 
accompanying translation of two 
letters from the Nabob of Arcot 
(who excited some interest in the 
British Parliament several years 
back) to their present Majesties. 

It is presumed that the originals 
were never presented to the illus- 
trious personages to whom they 
were addressed ; for the Persian* 
manuscripts from which the trans- 
lations have been rendered, were 
accidentally discovered by a coun- 
tryman near the sea, soon after the 
wreck of the General Barker, East 
Indiaman, on board of which, Sir 
Thomas Rumbold (mentioned in 
both letters as the bearer) sailed 
from India in charge of them. The 
man kept them in his possession 
for ^several years; till they lately 
catfghit the attention of a friend of 

. . 

* Persian Is the Cou rt language of India. 


mine, who was so kind as to pro- 
cure a translation from the elegant 
pen of a gentleman, justly reckon- 
ed the first Persian scholar in this 
kingdom. 

The one addressed to His Ma- 
jesty was found in an imperfect 
state ; that to the Queen appears 
to be complete. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

Nadir. 

To His Majesty George lll y King of 
Great Britain , France , and iYdand, 
fyc. Sfc. Sfc. 

After hoping for His Majesty's health 
and prosperity, &c. &c. the writer most re- 
spectfully lets hint know, that I16 has re- 
ceived the letter written to hirirby HYS 
Majesty, under date 23d Dec. A.P^ 
(brought by a Rear-AdmlrM,' meaning by 
the true servant of His MriJbstyy&fpYfcs- 
sing that the honour dntf'adVOTtAf;6 'rtf 
the writer of this, is! dedf to 
and that full cohfifente placftitn 

whatever Sir Edward Hughes' shall say ttf* 
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thd writer In- His Majesty’s name, which 
hat .beat; to lum the cause of the greatest 
satisfaction. The situation of the writer 
has- over afld over again been represented 
to ffcfia, Majesty ; that the writer conceives 
tlujitliflkultifis in which he is implica- 
ted- are such, that if he were again to 
State them* it would only be giving His 
Majesty uimecegsary pain ; and that His 
Majesty Himself in his own wisdom must 
have well comprehended, that until some 
remedy is found for them, the degradation 
of the writer of this will be greater and 
greater ; and this can only proceed from 
the friendship and protection of His Ma- 
jesty. Sir Edward Hughes has said, on 
the part of the writer of this, that 1 rely 
perfectly, and shall continue to rely on 
the friendship and protection of His Ma- 
jesty. In my letter of 21st January, 1780, 
explauatoiy of my wish for settling an ar- 
rangement between us, myself and His 
Majesty ; and I conceive that such an ar- 
rangement will not only be the acquisition 
of security and comfort to myself and my 
successors, but will greatly strengthen the 
alliance which now is coming forward 
between me ami the British nation, and 
will appear in fntiue also. At this pre- 
sent writing, 1 have given power to His 
Majesty's subject, Sir Thomas Umnbold, 
who is now departing for England, for 
this purpose ; and whatever information 
t hat gentleman, who is well versed in the 
affairs of the Devan, ***** 


To the ornament of the veil of modesty 
and majesty , the enlightener of the 
canopy of chastity and magnificence , ' 
queen of the kingdoms of Europe , 
bright star of the constellation of gi 0 . 
ry and renown > to whom together with 
glory and prosperity , be health per- 
petual ! 

Although a longtime has elapsed since l 
have had the honour of giving that exalted 
personage an account of my health, whose 
known celebrity has been the cause of 
great pleasure and happiness to me ; yet 
it is matter of great grief to me, that 
from the distance which separates us I 
feel myself withheld from personally pre- 
senting to that exalted personage, the 
tribute of respect and attachment which 
the writer and all his family cherish in 
their hearts for her ; and therefore have 
taken the liberty to send by Sir Thomas 
Humbold, a subject of her Majesty, a dia- 
mond seal-ring, in token of friendship, 
and I hope that as it is taken immediate- 
ly from my own linger, to be forwarded 
thither, Her Majesty will condescend to 
wear it upon her’s, as a mark of the pure 
and unchangeable fond wishes I bear to- 
wards the English Queeii. I intreat the 
Almighty for the good health of Her Ma- 
jesty and children, as a cause of happi- 
ness to the King, and of glory to the 
English nation — and may she be happy 1 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sih, — I feel obliged by the in- 
formation contained in the commu- 
nication of the “ Bombay Effective 
Officer” in answer to my enquiry 
respecting the principle of selec- 
tion of East India officers for the 
honours of the Bath. 1 must how- 
ever confess that it would have 
heen more satisfactory had your 
correspondent been able to have 
assured me that those officers who 
most distinguished themselves were 
overlooked for better reasons than 
it seems in his power to give. I 
had. the honour of some acquaint- 
ance w&h the late Earl of Buck- 
ingl^iunshire* while he was at the 
head of affairs at Madras ; and am 
ready to avow that the interests of 


the army, at that presidency, were 
by no means forgotten during his 
administration ; but surely, Sir, it 
is somewhat strange, that the in- 
fluence of a President of the Board 
of Controul should be so weak, in 
the cabinet of which he was a 
member, that so little justice could 
he done to his old friends, that only 
fifteen, out of four thousandofficers* 
were selected for the honour of the 
second class ; and that they should 
be excluded from the first altoge- 
ther ! 1 am not disposed to doubt 
the fact of the noble Earls .strict 
impartiality ; yet some , stranger 
proof must be brought, heftfe; I 
can honestly join your correspond- 
ent in this posthumous praise* • 
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I am glad that your correspond- 
ent has brought to my recollection 
the questionable though vague 
manner in which Mr. Hume, in his 
speech at the India House in De- 
cember last, seemed to insinuate* 
that the Indian Army wanted a sti- 
mulus to honourable exertion. For 
ray own part, Sir, I should blush 
for any body of soldiers who want- 
ed either pensions, titles, or rib- 
bands, to make them do their duty. 
Long before the Indian Army 
could anticipate any honorary re- 
wards of this kind, they had gain- 
ed immortal honour in every part 
of the peninsula ; and, as for look- 
ing to pensions as spurs to exer- 
tion, I could show you, Sir, a list 
of hundreds of names who have 
for many years fought and bled in 
India again and again, and whose 

* Vide p. 70 of Asiatic Journal. 


only spur was that of honoun "Jr» 
five cases out of ten, they could 
have had no anticipation of become 
ing rich enough to return “to theifc 
native country, and in fact cxpOot* 
ed no better fate, than that of dy-i 
ing either in action, or in poverty, 
in that climate which was the field 
of their glory. 

I am not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Ilume, and would wish 
it to be understood, that these re- 
marks were made entirely on pub- 
lic grounds; and it is on such 
grounds that I would challenge any 
one to say, that in any period of 
the history of the achievements of 
the Indian Army, they fought un- 
der the impulse of any other <• sti- 
mulus” than that of honourable and 
patriotic feeling. 

I am, etc. 

A Bengal Retired Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — More than a year since, 
1 observed, from the French ad- 
vertisements, the appearance of 
the first number of “ Monuments, 
ancient and modern, of Hindus- 
tan, by M. Langles and I 
thought, that if well conducted, 
the work might form an elegant 
supplement, or sequel, to the grand 
publication of our Messrs. Danicll, 
entitled “ Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, and Landscape Scenery of 
Hindustan.” In consequence, I 
some time afterward ordered a few 
of the numbers ; and had just cause, 
Sir, to feel some little surprize, 
when I found that this work, as to 
the graphical part of it, that is, 
much the most costly portion, is 
likely to prove, in substance, little 
else than a re-print, if I may apply 
that term to engraving, of the work 
of Messrs. Daniel!, on a scale of 
about one third larger than their 
beautiful aquatinta, reduced from 
their original atlas edition, and now 
UUfyexourse of publication ! 

Farming my conclusion from 
the plates of the first few numbers, 
and a sentence or two iu the In- 


troduction, I have no manner of 
doubt, that of the one hundred and 
fifty promised plates, nearly als 
many as three-fourths will be en- 
graved directly from the English 
work. In the Introduction M. 
Langles promises twenty-four en- 
gravings of the antiquities of El- 
lora; the precise number occupi- 
ed with those antiquities in tin 
English work. One sixth part of 
Messrs. Darnell's is a seiies of 
romantic views, chiefly mountain- 
ous. In this part, at least, thought 
I, M. Langles will be thrown on 
other resources for his drawings ; 
since his title imports an exclusive 
attention to “ monuments.” No! 
in reading the Introduction, I found, 
that here, too, he is to appropriate, 
without ceremony, the English 
work. See with what artifice, not 
to say affectation, he contrives a 
propriety in taking into his plan 
what would seem so foreign to Jt, 

the heart withered ana 

the mind rendered melancholy; by 
the lamentable scenes which, of 
late years, have so sign ah zed the 
annihilation of the mdhoinniedan 
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p6wery/and the successive destruc- 
tion of the Rajahs, or Hindoo 
princes ; the eye fatigued by the 
diversity and multiplicity of ob- 
jects which we shall nave alternate- 
ly examined with attention, or ra- 
pidly passed over, we shall need 
repose ; and we shall find it amid 
the majestic mountains of the 
Ghauts and of Sirinagur. Some 
views of that truly romantic coun- 
try will not be displaced in our 
work, and will pleasingly conclude 
it. Mountains are monuments, 
raised by nature, to transmit from 
age to age, the history of the grand 
revolutions of the globe. These 
monuments have their architecture, 
and even their sculptures, which 
are more imposing, though they 
will occupy us less, than those of 
the Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Eu- 
ropeans, to which this work is es- 
pecially devoted.” 

It is among these same moun- 
ains of Sirinagur that some of the 
finest views of Messrs. Daniell are 
taken ; and I have not the least 
doubt, that M. Langles means to 
avail himself of, at least, the greater 
part of their work. 

Now, Sir, if the learned French- 
man had plainly and honestly 
avowed, that for the benefit of the 
literature, taste, and arts of his 
country, he was going to publish 
a "et of plates, engraved, for the 
must part, after the splendid series 
of Messrs. Daniell, but accompa- 
nied by elaborate commentaries 
and elucidations of his own, all 
would have been perfectly fair ; 
but neither in advertisements, nor 
; n his full introductory statement 
of his plan, is there one word of 
acknowledgement- He speaks of 
the drawings prepared for his work 
much in the same complacent man- 
ner that he might, if they were 
originals, for which the public 
would be indebted to him and his 
artist. It is true he puts “ Daniell 
delineavit ,” at the bottom of the 
plates, but he'gives no information 
about this u Daniel” and his work. 
TV name is introduced just once 
ip . tjhp tptrodaction ; and I must 


quote the sentence, to shew you in 
what manner : — “ This plan, as it 
must be seen, is very different from 
that of Messrs. Gough, Crawford, 
Holmes, Hodges, Colebrooke, Pen- 
nant, Maurice and Daniell ; who, 
as well as ourselves, are employed 
upon antiquities and monuments 
of Hindu architecture and sculp- 
ture.” 

This is the ingenious way in 
which he alludes to awork to which 
his own is to owe much the greater 
part of its attraction ; and it seems 
a portion of the work so constitut- 
ed is going (without any prelimina- 
ry hint that it is otherwise than en- 
tirely original)'to appear in English, 
for the use of those who have al- 
ready Messrs. Darnell’s work in 
their hands. 

Sir, I am truly sorry that I have 
not been able to convey in fewer 
words, both the information which 
I feel assured you will judge to be 
due to such persons, would, without 
it, become purchasers of this pla- 
giary, and the accompanying ani- 
madversion, which seems due to 
literary honour. 

The letter-press, according to 
the prospective notices on the co- 
vers of the numbers, will be, at 
least, extensive enough to form a 
very thick volume. The typogra- 
phy is most beautiful. The size of 
the common paper copies is colom- 
bier quarto, within a trifle of the 
size of our demy folio. As to the 
quality of what will strictly belong 
to M. Langles, there can be no 
doubt that so distinguished an ori- 
entalist will produce a work high- 
ly interesting and valuable in its 
kind. A national feeling of indul- 
gence toward Hindu paganism 
may be anticipated, if we are to 
judge from the following sentence 
in the Introduction: “ How can 
we Fail to be penetrated with a 
feeling truly religious, in contem- 
plating these pagodas ; in survey- 
ing the schools, once the rendez- 
vous of the sages of the East ; and 
in beholding the majestic arid hbfy 
stream, the object of religioto re- 
verence to one of the most'knfcierit 
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and most wondrous nations of 
Asia ?” 

The plates are generally of the 
dimensions of about nine inches 
by six, engraved in the line man- 
ner, by various artists, some of 
them of well .known name. The 
execution may be pronounced res- 
pectable, -in some instances elc- 


Wahabees . £ApRit, 

gant ; but, on the whole, so far as 
I have yet seen, it is, in my opi- 
nion, by no means equal, nor 
within many degrees of being 
equal, to that of our own artists in 
similar departments. The cost of 
the work, by the time it is finished, 
cannot be far short of thirty 
pounds. Z. Z. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The account given in 
your second number of the suc- 
cess of the viceroy of Egypt 
against the Wahabee Arabs, and 
of the importance, in a commer- 
cial point, of view, of the subjuga- 
tion of those religious robbers, 
will, probably, render acceptable 
to your readers, the following ac- 
count of them, which 1 extract 
from Sir John Malcolm’s history 
of Persia. This account also, will 
serve for a refutation to the con- 
jecture of a modern writer, who 
supposes the Wahabees of Ara- 
bia to be the same with the Dru- 
ses, a sect established in Mount 
Lebanon, in Syria, and which had 
its rise in the eleventh century. 

R. F. 

The modern sect of Wfihabees was found- 
ed near a century ago, by an Arab of the 
name of Shaikh Mahomed, the son of 
Abdool W&h&b, whose name they have 
taken. Shaikh Mahomed connected him- 
self in the attempt to reform the religion 
of his country with Kbn-Sanud, the Prince 
of Dereah, the capital of the province of 
Nujuddec. Through the efforts of the 
saint, and the aid of the temporal power 
of Ebn-Saoud, and bis son and successor 
Abdool Azeez, the religion of the Wahft- 
bees is now established all over the penin- 
- aula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect 
are peculiar, and merit notice. They 
profess that there is one God, and Ma- 
homed is his prophet : but as the Supreme 
Being neither has nor can have any par- 
ticipator in his- power, they say, that to 
profess that either Mahomed, the Imaimis, 
or any saints, can have any superintend- 
ance over the affairs of men, or render 
them any aid hereafter, is blasphemy. 
They deem Mahomedans who deviate in 
way from the plain, literal meaning 
tfcfcKorftn, infidels ; and maintain* that 
. to make war upon all speh is the impe- 
. rious duty of every W&htbcse. It is one 
of their tenets, that all titles meant to 


show respect and honour to men are 
odious to God, who alone is worthy of 
high name : and they assert, that in con- 
formity to what is revealed in the Koran, 
true Mahomedans should wage continual 
war against unbelievers, till they fire con- 
verted, or agree to pay the tribute im- 
posed on infidels ; and that in the latter 
ease they should be compelled to wear the 
coarsest garments, not to be allowed to 
ride on horses, nor to live ill splendid 
dwellings. They maintain, that the taxes 
(including zukaat and khums) levied by 
Mahomed, are alone lawful : that swear- 
ing by Mahomed or Ali, or any per- 
son, should he prohibited, since an 
oath is calling a witness to our secret 
thoughts, which no one can know hut 
God. They deem it a species of idolatry 
to erect magnificent tombs; hut to kiss 
relics, &c. is idolatry itself ; and there- 
foic, they affirm, that it is an action 
acceptable to God to destroy the tombs 
of Mahomedau saints in Arabia and 
Persia, and to appropriate their rich 
ornaments to w'orldly purposes, for which 
they were designed. They say, that it 
is wicked to mourn for the dead ; for, if 
they were good Mahomedans, their souls 
are in paradise, at which their friends 
should rejoice. The Wahihees reject the 
whole of the Traditions, limiting their 
belief to the Koran, which was, they say, 
sent fioni heaven to Mahomed, who was 
an excellent man, and much beloved of 
God. They continue to preserve the 
usages of circumcision, ablution, &c.which 
they found established ; but consider them 
more as matters of practice and usage 
than of faith. The leading principle of 
this sect is their right to destroy and 
plunder all who differ from them:. and 
those Mahomedans who do pot adopt 
their creed are represented as far less Cn- 
titled to mercy than either Jews or Chris- 
tians. Their progress was so great about 
ten years ago, as to excite considerable 
alarm in the Turkish government. Among 
other places, they plundered nen 
tombs of Aly and his sons at 
Kerbolah. Their inroads are away* 
dreadful ; for they spare ndne whodOjilot 
conform to their opinio* 1 ^ 
lately met with spme severe checks j ana 
appear tb be declining. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


i . 1 * 

r-n, SiR^-i-In my late letter, I hinted 
^y surprize, that while so much 
said arid appears to be thought, 
/ of 1 strengthening our Indian em- 
, pine, by means of the sword, so 
little is expected from the arts of 
peace, and from internal sources 
of defence ; so little from the fide- 
lity of our Indian subjects, from 
their improved condition under the 
British sway, and from their sense 
of the blessings they derive from 
odr dominion, and the loss they 
wtidld sustain in its overthrow. 

. i > 

» I 1 do hope and believe that these 
jyty c bases of political stability are 
( , wholly wanting ; and, if they 

I further hope that they are 
not under-valued, in any estimate 
; We may make of our capacity to 
‘Withstand the foreign enemy. If 
/|liey exist, and if they are properly 
t appreciated, they may go tar to 
' -divert us from schemes of aggressi- 
v b^i, Which, though sometimes ne- 
t^sary, always imply weakness ; 
Which too often lead us into the 
vulgar career of conquest and ra- 
jVacity ; which divert statesmen 
Jtom their real glory, that of the 
i cultivation of peace ; and which 
pot; urtfrequcntly end in disgrace 
atod ruin. 

, i . ,t have read with great satisfac- 
tion, and I hope upon good autho- 
rity, that real domestic improve- 
ments have been introduced into 
India; that the condition of the 
commou people has been amelio- 
rated*, and that the latter are not 
insensible to the consequent differ- 
ence of their situation from that of 
I fctje" subjects . of the neighbouring 
nstates. It is said, that beside the 
■plan of Sir John Shore, pursued 
;phjd' extended by Marquess Wel- 
^Igslqy, many reforms were made, 
stod. new regulations introduced 
rtfcy -Marquess Cornwallis, for the 
H'fitotoeCtiun of civil rights against 
; S^’dnqtjqal violence and injustice ; 
:j No. III. 

1 .7® *W ■ *' 


and that these views have been so 
far perfected as to render the ex- 
isting administration of equal law 
throughout the Company’s domi- 
nions a source of the most evident 
happiness to the people. The na- 
tives of India, it is added, begin to 
repose a firm confidence in the 
integrity and pure intentions of 
their rulers, and to , entertain a 
warm attachment to that system of 
government with whose frame the 
most laborious provisions for their 
peace and safety were thus indis- 
solubly interjoined. They remem- 
ber the grievous afflictions of ar- 
bitrary power, to which their fa- 
thers were subject; and from which 
they themselves owe their relief to 
the events which placed them un- 
der British sway ; — while the ty- 
ranny, oppression, and insecurity 
which still reign with lawless inso- 
lence throughout the neighbouring 
states, and scourge all classes or 
their subjects, are distinct admo- 
nitions of the destiny which await 
the inhabitants of our own provin- 
ces, were any of the despots of 
India to succeed in an attempt to 
overthrow the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. 

ObseRvator. 

MINUTE OF THE GOVERNOR GE- 
NERAL. 

Fort William , June 1 , 1805.— -Upon the 
first improvement of the grounds at Bar- 
rackpore, it was in the contemplation of 
the governor-general to combiue, with 
the arrangements then adopted at his re- 
commendation, the establishment of an 
institution calculated to effect the gradual 
improvement of the agriculture of India, 
and to ameliorate the general condition of 
our native subjects in these extensive^md 
populous provinces. 

To a cursory observer, the exteti^ive 
and highly-cultivated plains whjicli a^ to 
be seen in every part of Bengal suggest an 
opinion, that the utmost atomditnorerery 

Vol. L 2U 
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where prevails, and that nothing remains 
to he accomplished to assist the fertility 
of the soil, or to augment the comforts 
of the people. On a more accurate in- 
vestigation, however, it will be found, 
that the great mass of the people who are 
employed in agriculture (and especially 
the day-laboureis) are in a state of com- 
parative indigence. 

The poverty of the lower classes of our 
native subjects must in some measure be 
ascribed to the improvident policy of the 
landholders, in generally tenting their 
lands on short leases at the highest rent 
which can be obtained ; and to the long- 
established practice amongst the Hindoos 
of every description, of lavishing all the 
wealth which they can amass in expen- 
sive religious ceremonies, at the mar- 
riages of their children, and for the main- 
tenance and support of religious mendi- 
cants, and other idle retainers. It is, 
however, an unquestionable fact, that the 
produce of the soil is infinitely below 
what it is capable of yielding under pro- 
per management, and that the resources 
and comfoits of the people might he much 
improved, if they were instructed in the 
best means of converting its natural fer- 
tility to the utmost advantage. 

Under the present system of Indian 
agriculture, with the advantage of a soil of 
uncommon fertility, and of a climate 
which yields a crop of some description 
at every season, the industry of a single 
ploughman, however exerted, is iusuffl- 
cient to enable him to cultivate a greater 
extent of land within the year than sc\ on 
acres ; and the expense of separating the 
rice from the husk for culinary purposes, 
after the grain is reaped, cannot he esti- 
mated at a sum infeiior to one-fifth part 
of the value of the grain ; whilst a simi- 
lar operation can he perfoimed in Eng- 
land, and in other European countries, 
at an expense not exceeding one-fortieth 
part of the value of the crop. 

Similar defects pervade every branch of 
Indian agriculture ; and in no instances 
are their injurious consequences more 
manifestly exemplified, than in the gene- 
ral state of the cattle employed hi the 
labours of the field within these pro- 
vinces. A breed of strong and powerful 
black cattle is to be found in very few 
situations producing good pasture through- 
out the year ; but the weak and ineffi- 
cient condition of the cattle generally 


employed for agricultural and other pur- 
poses, as well in Bengal as in the upper 
provinces, cannot have escaped the no- 
tice of the most inattentive observer. 

The advantages which would accrue 
from au improvement of the breed of 
cattle are great and important ; but this 
desiiable object can only be accomplish- 
ed by the introduction of a more perfect 
system of husbandry, where the skilful 
application of art shall be employed to 
provide suitable nouiisliment for the cat- 
tle, at those seasons when the pasturage 
is almost universally destroyed by the 
parching heat of the sun. 

The permanent settlement of the re- 
venues in the lower provinces, by ensur- 
ing to the landholder the enjoyment of 
all the advantages which may arise fiom 
the improvement of his property, has con- 
tributed essentially to the encouragement 
of agriculture: under the present defec- 
tive system of husbandry, however, the 
large proportion which the rent payable 
to the state beais to the value of the pro- 
duce of the "oil, operates in a certain de- 
gree as a check to the employment of the 
capital of the landholder in the improve- 
ment of his property ; and this obstacle 
is only to be removed by the intioductiO/i 
of a system, calculated at the same time 
to augment the produce ot the laud, and 
to diminish the expense of preparing 
the grain for consumption. 

In the opinion of intelligent European 
gentlemen conversant with the subject, 
the profits of the landholder might be 
augmented in a considerable proportion 
by the introduction of many simple im- 
provements in the implements of agri- 
culture, and in machinery, now in gene- 
ral use throughout Euiope: by these 
means, the property of a large proportion 
of our native subjects would be increased 
and gradually the comforts of affluence 
would be more generally diffused through 
the mass of the people. 

Independently of the moral duty im- 
posed on the British government to pro- 
vide, by every means in its power, for 
the improvement of the condition ot its 
subjects, substantial advantages must ne- 
cessarily be derived by the state from the 
increased wealth and prosperity of the 
people. The consumption of all articles 
of comfort and of luxury would Increase 
with augmented wealth, and the govern- 
ment would he enriched by the additional 
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produce of the taxes on those articles, 
without imposing any burden on the 
people. 

Adverting to the genius and habits of 
the natives of India, it cannot he ex- 
pected that any attempts will ever he 
made by them to improve the system of 
agriculture practised for ages by their an- 
cestors, unless the example shall he given 
to them by the government, and unless 
the personal advantages to be derived 
from such improvements, as shall be 
found to succeed in practice, shall he 
clearly manifested to them. 

Under these considerations, the go- 
vernor-general is satisfied, that the es- 
tablishment of an experimental farm, 
underproperrcgulations, in Bengal, would 
be an object of great public utility ; and 
lie is persuaded that the expense of such 
an institution would not prove consider- 
able. The object of the establishment 
ought to be, as alicady stated, the im- 
provement of the breed of black cattle ; 
the introduction of a better system of 
agriculture than the system now in 
gencial use in these territories j and the 
reduction of the expense of preparing the 
grain for consumption, by the use of ma- 
chinery, or by other means. 

The quantity of land required for the 
proposed farm would not exceed three 
hundred acies, or nine hundred b (>%<($> 
and the establishment could not he found- 
ed in any situation so desirable, on many 
considerations, as atBarrackpore ; and at 
that place manure might he obtained at 
little expense, and the greater part of the 
grounds at Barrack pore might be em- 
ployed as pasture ground for the cattle. 

The business of the 1‘aim would tlieie 
be conducttd under the occasional in- 
spection of the governor-general, whose 
influence might be employed with great 
advantage to explain the benefits of the 
plan to the natives of rank and property, 
and to induce them to introduce on their 
own estates such improvements as might 
be found to be useful at Barrack pore. 

To superintend the proposed farm with 
advantage, the assistance of an European 
overseer of experienced knowledge in the 
practice and theory of agriculture, and of 
ati ingenious European mechanic and civil 
engineer, would be absolutely and indis- 
pensably 1 necessary. Thescpcrsons ought 
ntao to be men of some education, capable 


of applying the general knowledge they 
shall have acquired to the circumstances 
of a country differing so materially from 
Fngland in soil, in climate, and in its 
natural productions \ and of explaining, 
in dear and intelligible language, to he 
translated for the use of the natives, the 
principles on whidi their system of ma- 
nagement may be founded, and the pros- 
pect of ultimate success. 

It would likewise become a part of the 
duly of the superintendent or overseer to 
correspond on agricultural subjects with 
intelligent European gentlemen, residing 
in every part of India, by which means, a 
knowledge of the practice of agriculture, 
in its various branches, as established 
with success in any one produce, might 
be disseminated and tried by actual expe- 
riment throughout the British posses- 
sions. In this manner the drill hus- 
bandry now practised with advantage in 
the centre of the Deck an might be ex- 
tended to many parts of Bengal ; means 
might be devised to instruct the inhabi- 
tants in the preservation of hay, for the 
use of the cattle, at the season when 
little or no hcibage is to be found, and 
many other useful improvements might 
be introduced. 

Amongst these it has been suggested, 
that the cultivation of the turnip might 
he introduced with considerable advan- 
tage, for the purpose of feeding cattle at 
that season of the year, when the defi- 
ciency of the articles of food for cattle, 
now in common use, is most severely 
felt. 

When asuflicient number of intelligent 
and industrious natives shall have been 
instructed in the approved system of agri- 
culture to be introduced at the experi- 
mental farm at Barrackpore, they may 
be dispersed throughout the country, for 
the purpose of disseminating a knowledge 
of its advantages ; and other establish- 
ments may be formed in the distant pro- 
vinces, as circumstances shall indicate 
the propriety of the measure, ou princi- 
ples corresponding with those of the pro- 
posed establishment at Barrackpore. 

It is not improbable that some intelli- 
gent European, capable of conducting the 
business of an experimental farm ou these 
principles, might be found in India j hut 
it appears to the governor-general to be 
proper that the establishment of the tarm 

2U2 
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upon any extended scale should be post- 
poned, until the sanction of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to the mea- 
sure can be obtained, who may possess 
the means of considering this important 
subject, in concert with those distin- 
guished personages in England, whose 
recent labours and example have contri- 
buted so largely to augment the agricul- 
tural resources of Great Britain. The 
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question is highly deserving of the ma- 
ture deliberation and attention of the 
honourable court, nor can any subject be 
presented to their notice more WDrthy of 
engaging the exertion of thht spirit of 
libeial patronage, which the East India 
Company has always manifested towards 
every plan of improvement calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of the natives of 
those possessions. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

STRUCTURE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA ; 

INCLUDING EXPLANATIONS OK THE NAMES OE ITS OFFICE IIS. 
{Concluded from Page 231.) 


Nabob (derived from Naib*, a word 
signifying deputy) is a title which, at 
Delhi, none but those who are styled 
thus in a commission given by the King, 
dare to assume. In distant provinces 
Nabobs have governed, who have been 
registered as dead at Delhi. A Nabob, 
although appointed by a Subah, ought to 
have his commission confirmed by the 
King, or one with an authentic commis- 
sion appears to supplant him. He then 
depends upon his own force, or the sup- 
port of his Subah, and a war between the 
compctitois ensues. 

A Nabob is so far despotic in his go- 
vernment, as lie can rely upon the pro- 
tection of his sovereign or his superior. 
Secure of this, he has nothing to appre- 
hend, but poison or assassination from 
the treachery or resentment of his sub- 
jects. 

Nabobs more particularly attach them- 
selves to the command of the army, and 
leave the civil administiation to theDuanf . 


• u Naww&b or Natvub, from Nui/ib,” says Mr. 
Wilkins, ” a deputy, very great deputy ; vicegc- 
gerent, viceroy. N. B. The title of Nawab is 
often given, by courtesy, to persons of high rank, 
or station.” The relative ranks of the Sulmhdur 
and Nawab appear to correspond with our Duke 
and Earl or Count. The Earl presided over an 
Earldom (or Comt£) or County. 1 1 is true never- 
theless that the office of Duke, in this kingdom, 
is wholly suppositious, no Dukes, as officers, 
having ever being established in this kingdom j 
the Roman Duke (Dux), being no other than the 
Saxon Mail, and Norman Comt6 (comes); and the 
deputy of the Earl or Count, being the Viscount 
(vie* corocs).— Edit. 

t A Demn , or divan, the same that in Turkish 


Duan is properly the judge of the pro- 
vince in civil matters. This office is com- 
monly devolved on a Gentoo, in pro- 
vinces which by their vicinity or import- 
ance to the throne, aic more immedi- 
ately subject to its attention. This offi- 
cer holds his commission from the King, 
But by the nature of the government of 
Indostan, where all look only to one 
head, he is never more than an assistant : 
he may be a spy ; he cannot be a rival to 
the power of the Nabob. 

He therefore comprehends in his per- 
son the offices of Piiiuc Minister, Lord 
Chancellor, and Secretaiy of State, with- 
out presuming to advise, judge, or issue 
orders, but according to the will of his 
master, or to the influence which he has 
over it. Under the Duan is an officer 
called the Buggshi*, or Buxcy, who is the 


history wc call the divan. “ A place of assembly,” 
and a ** native minister of the revenue depart- 
ment, and chief-justice in civil case* in this 
hisjunsdiclion.” Also, " a receiver-general of a 
province.” “ The term has further, by abuse,” 
says Dr, Wilkins, “ been used to designate the 
piincipal revenue servant under an European col- 
lector, and even of a Zemindar. By this title (of 
Dewan) the East India Company are receivers- 
general, in perpetuity, of the revenues of Bengal, 
Beliar, and Orissa, under a grant from the Great 
Mogul.” Thus, the term Divan has an inferior 
acceptation in Hindustan than in Turkey, where 
it signifies the Council of State; and thus, also, 
in Hindustan, the Dewan, or minister so called, 
answers to our Chancellor, or to our Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, or to both ; and the Dewanny 
Court erf Jdawlet to our Court of Exchequer.— 
Edit. 

* A commander \ apparently In the sehee In 
which it ii used in some order* of knighthood j % 
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paymaster of the troops, and the dis- 
burser of all the public expenses of the 
government. This must be a post of 
great advantage. The Buxey has under 
him an Amuldar*, who is the overseer 
and manager of all the occasions of ex- 
pcnce. 

Revenues, imposts, and taxes, are le- 
vied throughout the country, by the ap- 
pearance, if not by the force of the sol- 
diers. The other officers of the province 
are therefore more immediately military. 

Phousdar signifies the commander of a 
detached body of the army, and in the 
military government, is a title next to 
that of the Nabob. As the governors of 
particular parts of the province have al- 
ways some troops under their command, 
such governors are called Phoustlarsf; al- 
though very often the Nabob himself 
holds no more than this rank at the court 
of Delhi, from whence all addresses to 
the rulers of inferior provinces make use 
only of this term. 

PollygarJ, from the word Pollmn, 
which signifies a town situated in a wood, 
is the governor of such a town and the 
country about, it; and is likewise become 
the title of all who rule any considerable 
town, commanding a large district of 
laud. This tei m is only used on the coast 


title with an endowment. " Dukhsian Azam,” 
says Dr. Wilkins, from “ bakh-shty&n-uazzam, the 
most exalltd commanders; a jaghire, appiopria- 
tion so c died, for the support of the commanders 
of the royal armies.” From similar insti- 
tutions aie derived the appropriations in Europe 
called covmundenet.-~F.dit. 

* Aumil, a great officer, native collector of re- 
venue. Superintendantof a district or division of 
a country, either on the part of the government, 
Zevundar , or renter. The same as A amildar; 
agent, the holder of an office. An intendantand 
collector of the revenue, uniting civil and finan- 
cial powers, under the Muhammadan govern- 
ment. “The terms fund and amil-d&r,” adds 
l)r. Wilkins, “ are synonymous.” It should ap- 
pear, at the same time, from these explanations, 
that the term amd is usually applied toan Hindu 
collector, and the term amll-d&r to a Mahamma- 
dan or Mogul collector.-— Edit. 

t Foujdar, “says Dr. Wilkins, “fauj.dkr,” 
from “ fauj,” an army and “ dftr,” keeper, holder. 
Under the Mogul government, a magistrate of 
the police over a large district, who took cogni- 
zance of all criminal matters within his jurisdic- 
tion, and sometimes was employed as receiver 
geueral of the revenues.”— Edit, 

t Polligar, head of a village-district. Military 
chieftain in the Peninsula, similar to a Hill Ze- 
mindar in the Northern Circars. The chief of a 
PoUaia or rollum.”— £dtf. 
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of Coromandel. In other provinces of 
the empire, all such governors pass under 
the general title of Zemindars. 

A Havildar* is the officer placed by 
the government to superintend a small 
village. 

The Havildar plunders the village, and 
is himself fleeced by the Zemindar ; the 
Zemindar by the Phousdar ; the Plious- 
dar by the Nabob, or his Duan. The 
Duau is the Nabob's head slave t and the 
Nabob compounds on the best terms he 
can make, with his Subah, or the throne. 

Wherever this gradation is interrupted, 
bloodshed ensues. 

Kellidarf is the governor or com- 
mander of a fort. 

MunsubdarJ is now a title of honour 
held from the throne, and exalted ac- 
cording to the number of horsemen which 
lie is permitted in his commission to 
command. There are Munsubdars of ten 
thousand, and others of two hundred 
and fifty. This title originally signified a 
commissioned officer, who by favour from 
the throne had obtained a particular dis* 
trict of lands, to be allotted for his main- 
tenance instead of a salary. 

Zemindar §, derived from Zemin, the 
word signifying lands, is the proprietor 
of a tract of land given in inheritance by 
the King or the Nabob, and who stipu- 
lates the revenue which he is to pay for 

♦ tlavetly (havili) a house, habitation, domain. 
In Bengal, the term is applied to such lands as 
are held by a Zemindar ior Ins own benefit; but 
at Madras it designates such as are under the 
immediate management of government, without 
the intervention of Zemindars or Jaghiredars,— 
Edit. 

t “ Koolcurney, Koolkernam, Koolcfirny, kul- 
kurny (from kularnai and kulkarnarn, Teltngt) 
a village accountant, in the Northern Circars.” 
— Edit. 

t “ Munsubdar (mansabdir) the holder of a 
tnumub. Munsub is an officer of dignity and 
title, generally of a military nature. Jaghlre ap- 
propriations to military officers, on condition of 
service, are called Munsubdars,”— Edit. 

& “ Zam in,” earth, land j and •* dar” holder, 
keeper; landholder or keeper. An officer who, 
under the Muhammadan government was charged 
with the superintendence of the lands ofadi»» 
trict, financially considered, the protection of 
the activators, and the realization of the go- 
vernment's share of its produce, either in money 
or kind ; out of which, he was allowed a com- 
mission, amounting to about ten per cent, and, 
occasionally, a special grant of the government’s 
share of the produce of the land of a certain 
number of villages for his subsistence, called 
ifaunctr. The appointment wm occasionally 
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the peaceable possession of it. Such Ze- 
mindars are not now to be frequently met 
with ; but the title every where : it is 
transferred to all the little superintendants 
or oflJcers under the Phnusdar. 

Cazee* is the Mahomedan judge eccle- 
siastical, who supports, and is supported 
by the Koran. He is extremely ve- 
nerated. 

In treating upon the administration of 
justice in IndOstan, farther lights might 
be thrown upon this subject of the go- 
vernment of the provinces. 

Of the Gentoo Principalities. 

It is a remark warranted by constant 
observation, that wherever the govern- 
ment is administered by Gentoos, the 
people are subject to more and severer 
oppressions than when ruled by the 
Moors. 

I have imputed this to intelligent Gen- 
toos, who have confessed the justice of 
the accusation, and have not scrupled to 
give their opinions concerning it. 

renewed j and it was generally continued in the 
*ame person, so long as he conducted himself to 
the satisfaction of the ruling power, and can con- 
tinue it to his heirs; so, that in process of time, 
and through the decay of that power, and the 
confusion which ensued, hereditary right (at best 
prescriptive) was claimed, and tacitly acknow- 
ledged; till at length the Zemindars of Bengal in 
particular, from being the mere superitedents of 
the land, have been declared hereditary proprie- 
tors of the soil and the before fluctuating dues 
of government, have, under a permanent settle- 
ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity.”— 

Sec Gloisary, —Edit. 

* “ Cauzy or Cazi , a Muhammadan judge or 
justice, who occasionally officiates as a public 
notary also. He is the same officer whom in 
Turkey wc call a Cadi.*’— Edit. 
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A Gentoo, say they, is not only bom 
with a spirit of more subtile invention, 
but by his temperance and emulation be- 
comes more capable of attention to af- 
fairs, than a Moor; who no sooney ob- 
tains power, than he is lost in voluptu- 
ousness : he becomes vain and lordly, 
and cannot dispense with satiating the 
impulses of bis sensual appetites; whereas 
a Gentoo prince retains in his Durbar the 
same spirit which would actuate him if 
keeping a shop. Avarice is his predomi- 
nant passion ; and ail the wiles, address, 
cunning, and persevcraficc, of which lie 
is so exquisite a master, are exerted to 
the utmost in fulfilling the dictates of this 
vice; and his religion, instead of inspir- 
ing, frees him from the remorse of his 
crimes; for whilst lie is harassing and 
plundering his people by the most cruel 
oppressions, he is making peace with his 
gods by denying nothing to their priests. 

The present king of Travancore has 
conquered or carried war into all the 
countries which lay round his dominions, 
and lives in the continual exercise of his 
arms. To atone for the blood which he 
has spilt, the Brachmans persuaded him 
that it was necessary he should be born 
anew : this ceremony consisted in putting 
the prince into the body of a golden cow 
of immense value, where, after he had 
laid the time prescribed, lie came out re- 
generated, and freed from all the crimes 
of his former life. The cow was after- 
wards cut up and divided amongst the 
seers who had invented this extraordinary 
method for the remission of his sms. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 


ST. HELENA A REMAIN OF THE ATLANTIS OF PLATO ? 

From Beatson’s Tracis relative to St. Helena. 


There are some circumstances which 
seem to have escaped the notice of 
those who have written upon St. Helena, 
arising probably from having taken too 
short a time to explore it ; or from not 
being able to obtain information. Their 
accounts have certainly led to several 
erroneous impressious. 

For pay own part, I perfectly recollect 
the idea I had formed of this place before 


I resided upon it. I considered it mere- 
ly as a rocky island, rising abruptly out 
of the ocean , and having an unfathomable 
depth all around it : excepting at James’s 
Bay and Sandy Bay, where the anchorage 
grounds, as I then imagined, had b^en 
formed by the deposition of soil washed 
down by the rains. ■: 

Such were my own ideas from 4be>*i* 
counts I had read • and » heard j aid«i I 
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have very strong reason to believe that 
this is the general notion of St. Helena, 
at the present time, it is proper I should 
enter a> little more into its local and phy- 
sical circumstances. 

That part of St. Helena which is ele- 
vated above water measures 10§ miles 
long, 6 ) broad, and is 28 miles in circum- 
ference. The coast is on all sides formed 
by stupendous and almost perpendicular 
cliffs, rising from the height of ftorn six 
to more than twelve hundred feet. The 
principal accessible inlets are at James’s 
Town, Rupert’s Bay, Lemon Valley and 
Sandy Bay : all these have been strongly 
fortified. Several reeffs of rocks, called 
ledges, jut out to the distance of two to 
four miles ; others are detached, some 
commencing at half a mile or more ; and 
there is one in particular called “ New 
Ledge Fishing Bank,” whose outer edge 
or extremity is said to be not less than 
nine miles distant from the coast. The 
soundings, at the farthest part, are 45 to 
70 fathoms. 

Besides these ledges there are set oral 
detached rocks or small islands at a little 
distance ; of which the principal are Egg 
Island , Speery , and George's Island. All 
these, excepting the bust, which is on the 
south-east, are situated to the west or 
south-west; and as the New Ledge, which 
is the largest of the ledges, or fishing 
banks, trends in that direction, it may be 
presumed that this is also the direction of 
the higher part of the projecting base of 
the island under water. 

In respect to the depth of water on the 
south and east, I have no particular in- 
formation — perhaps being to windward 
of the island, and not so convenient to 
the fishing boats, may be the reason that 
those parts have not been hitherto ex- 
plored. 

According to a minute survey, taken 
by Captain Austin of the Royal Navy, 
along the northern face of the island, the 
bottom of the sea, extending from Flag- 
staff Bay to Horse-pastme point, compris- 
ing about 16 square miles, shelves very 
gradually. Three miles north of the 
coast at Flag-staff there is ground at 82 
fathoms ; and at three quarters of a mile 
from Horse-pasture , there are 36 fa- 
thoms. It appears also by this survey 
that the bottom is in general, smooth and 
ivea j consisting of mud, mud $nd shells, 


sand with specks, here and there coral, 
and at one or two places rock. But in 
sounding to the westward the surface was 
found by Captains Cowan and Bevine* 
more irregular ; and apparently resem- 
bling the surface of the island, consisting 
of hollows and ridges. 

Hence it is evident that this island, 
resting upon a base, which extends at 
least 25 miles from east to west, is 
not “ a rock rising abruptly,” as had 
been erroneously supposed ; but is ra- 
ther the pinnacle of a prominence in the 
bed of the ocean, gradually ascending from 
unfathomable depths, to 2700 feet above 
the water : which is the elevation of Dia- 
na’s Peak, the highest mountain on the 
island. 

■ This deduction seems consonant to the 
opinions of some theorists, who have con- 
sidered “ islands as the tops of lofty 
mountains; the eminences of a great con* 
tineut, converted into islands by a tre- 
mendous concussion of nature -.’’f but 
whether the circumstances, above stated, 
may be in any way useful to geologists, or 
whether they may tluow further light 
upon the origin and formation of islands, 
or lead to new conjectuies upon the pro- 
bable scite of the Atlantica Insula, men- 
tioned by Plato, to have been partially 
destroyed by an earthquake and deluge, 

I shall not presume to say. 

If, however, any large island ever did 
exist in the part of the Atlantic under con- 
sideration, it might be inferred, accord- 
ing to those theorists, that the islands of 
St. Helena , Ascension, Saxemberg , Tris- 
tan d* Ac unha, and Gouqh's Island, may 
have been its “ lofty mountains and emi- 
nences ;” and that the whole space with- 
in that chain of islands, which is 1800 
miles in length, and about 500 in breadth, 
has been sunk into the sea. 

It is very remarkable, and well deserv- 
ing the attention of naturalists, that a 
species of gum-wood tree (Conyza gum- 
mi/era), which is indigenous to the 
island of St. Helena, and which has not, 

I believe been discovered upon the oppo- 
site continent of Africa, has been fountt 
upon Gough’s Island and Tristan d'Actm- 
lta. I have in my possession a sketch of 
the island of Saxemberg, upou whidtf 
some trees are al6o represented ; of wl 

* Commanders of the Capwerdqf ft. cutter* 
t vmt Raynal, L’Abbi <$*&»' 
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sort 1 am not informed. ' But, ?f it should 
be ascertained hereafter, that they are of 
the same species as those on the other 
three islands, this might be an additional 
reason for supposing that all those is- 
lands, and perhaps Ascension, which has 
now no trees upon it, may have been, at 
some remote period, united. 

If the possibility of this connection be 
for a moment admitted, the question of 
immersion, according to M. Buffon’s hy- 
pothesis, might readily be solved. “ His- 
tory, ’* says this celebrated naturalist, 
(( informs 11s of inundations and deluges 
of an extensive nature. Ought not all 
this to convince us, that the surface of 
the earth has experienced very great re- 
volutions ? Let us suppose, for example, 
that the old and new worlds were for- 
merly but one continent ; and that by an 
earthquake, the ancient Atlantis of Plato 
was sunk ; the consequence of this migh- 
ty revolution must necessarily be, that 
the sea would rush in from all quarters, 
and form what is now called the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Having now adverted to such circuit 
stances as appear to substantiate the opi- 
nion entertained by Mr. Forster, that St. 
Helena must have existed above water, 
before it had a volcano, and was after- 
wards violently changed, and partly sub- 
verted by subterraneous lire, it may Ire 
proper to shew in what manner this writ- 
er supports and illustrates that opinion 
by the appearances of Ascension and St. 
Helena. 

“ The dreariness of Ascension,” says 
Mr. Forster, “ surpassed all the horrors 
of Easter Island, and Terra del Fuego, 
even without the assistance of snow. It. 
was a ruinous heap of rocks, changed by 
the fire of a volcano. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the island, rises a broad, white 
mountain of great height, on which we 
discovered some verdure by the help of 
our glasses, from whence it has obtained 
the name of Green Mountain. On land- 
ing, we ascended among heaps of black 
cavernous stone, which perfectly resem- 
bles the most common lavas of Vesuvius 
and Iceland ; and of which the broken 
pieces looked as if they bad been accumu- 
lated by art* The lava currents cooling 
very suddenly, may easily be imagined to 
prQ'dqce such an effect. Haying ascended 
about fifteen yards perpendicular^ wc 


found ourselves on a great level plain 
of six or eight miles in circuit ; ini one 
comer of which, we observed a large hill 
of an exact conical shape, and, of axedh 
dish colour, standing perfectly insulated, 
Part of the plain between those lulls waa 
covered with great numbers of smaller 
hillocks, consisting of the same wild and 
rugged lava as that near the sea, anti 
ringing like glass, when two pieces arc 
knocked together. The ground betwoen 
the heaps of lava was covered with black 
earth ; but where these heaps did not 
appear, the whole was red earth. The 
conic hills consisted of a very different 
sort of lava, which was red, soft, and 
crumbling into earth. We concluded that 
the plain on which we stood was once the 
crater, or seat of a volcano, by the aecu* 
mulation of whose cinders and pumice-, 
stones, the conic hills had been gradually 
formed ; and that the currents qf lava, 
which we now saw divided into.j^ny; 
heaps, had perhaps been gradually burned 
in fresh cinders and ashes ; and the Wt? 
tors coming down from the jnteriprjmpmir: 
talus, in the rainy season, had smooth” 
rued every tiling in their way, and filled 
up by degrees the cavity of the crater, 
The rocky black lava was the residence of 
numberless man-of-war birds and boor 
hies, which sat 011 their eggs, and suffered, 
us to come close to them. O11 all t,hi* 
rocky ground, wc only met with ten 
shrivelled plants, which were of,, two 
sorts, a species of spurge and a, bind 
weed. 

“ Having climbed over an extensive 
and tremendous current of lava, more 
solid than that near the shore, wc came 
to the foot of the Green Mountain , which 
even from the ship, wc had plainly dis- 
tinguished to be of a different nature 
from the rest of the country. The lava 
which surrouuded it, was covered, with a 
prodigious quantity of purslane and a 
kind of new fern. The great mountain , 
is divided in its extremities, by various 
clifts, into several bodies ; but in £#1-, 
tre they all unite and form onp i> r qa4 , 
mass of great height. The whale , 

to consist of, a, gritty topUaceous ^e- i 
stone, which has heen attic^^, 
the volcano, but probably existed 
its eruption* v , ' , -3'., * 

Helena, has on its ^ 

daily whtyo /ships lift# fl} « 

V i t ‘>/{ — ,5,-wnV, 
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appearance, if possible, more dreadful broken: yet the whole extent, including 


and dreary than Ascension : but the fur- 
ther you advance, the less desolate the 
country appears, and the most interior 
parts are always covered with plants, 
trees and verdure. However, there are 
every where the most evident marks of its 
having undergone a great and total 
change, from a volcano and earthquake, 
which perhaps sunk the greatest part of 
it in the sea. 

“ We visited (says the same author) 
isles that had still volcanoes burning; 
others that had only elevation, and marks 
of being formed in remote ages by a vol- 
cano ; and lastly we found isles that had 
no remains of a volcano, but strong and 
undoubted vestiges of having been vio- 
lently changed and partly overturned by 
an earthquake , subterraneous fire, and 
a volcano. 1 cannot help referring Eas- 
ter Island, St. Helena, and Ascension to 
the last.” 

The circumstances which have been 
noticed concerning the strata of Ladder 
Hill and High Knoll, cannot, I presume, 
admit of a doubt, that those parts have 
undergone a great change since the island 
was formed ; a d that this change has 
been effected by eruptions from a volcano, 
succeeded by an earthquake. But whe- 
ther those other changes, which are visi- 
ble in many other parts have been pro- 
duced by similar causes, or subterraneous 
fire, it is perhaps wholly impossible to 
ascertain : nor does it even seem proba- 
ble, that the effects from either, or from 
all these causes, could have left the island 
in the state it now is. 

There is a central ridge, which, running 
east and west, divides the island, into, 
nearly, two equal portions. In no part 
of this ridge (which is elevated 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea) is there a sin- 
gle chasm or opening. It seems, there- 
fore, wholly unaccountable that it should 
have escaped being broken and shattered, 
if earthquakes, or subterraneous fires had 
occasioned the “ overturnings.” This 
ridge is narrow on the top ; and very 
abrupt on the south, especially between 
Diapa Peak and Manatee Bay. It conti- 
nues eastward to the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
where it again narrows, and then spreads 
out and forms the Great Wood Plain.-— 

A* the Punch Bowl it becomes so nar- 
row that it seems nearly to have been 
Amt, Joum*— No. IV. 


the Great Wood, has stood fast, in spite 
of all appearances of disruption on either 
side. 

When the island was discovered (three 
hundred and thirteen years ago), it is said, 
there were no living animals upon it ; 
and that seals, sea-lions, turtle, and sea- 
fowl, occasionally frequented its shores. 
All this is perfectly reconcileable to the 
idea that St. Helena is a new land, raised 
from the bed of the ocean. But if we 
admit this to be the fact, how are we to 
account for the origin of the present in- 
sect tribe ; which are pretty numerous, 
consisting of various sorts of beetles, 
grubs, and worms ? If these did not 
exist at the period of discovery, there 
seems to be no other mode of explaining 
their present existence, than by reviving 
the exploded doctrine of equivocal or 
spontaneous generation. Under this dif- 
ficulty, it may possibly be inferred, that 
these sorts of iu.sccts actually must have 
existed : and, hence it would follow, as 
a natural consequence, that subterrane- 
ous fire, and volcanic eruption, have not 
been the sole causes of formation : be- 
cause, in either case, no creature what- 
ever could have remained alive. 

The introduction of quadrupeds, do- 
mestic fowls, and birds, remaining at 
present, may be easily conceived.* There 
is, however, a species of land bird, in- 
habiting the interior, and found in con- 
siderable numbers, of which, i believe, 
no notice has ever been taken by any 
writer on St. Helena. It is of that des- 
cription not likely to be brought there by 
shipping, and seems for this reason 
particularly to deserve attention. It is 
not a bird of passage, for it is seen 
throughout the year : indeed none of that 
description have ever found their way to 
St. Helena. In appearance, and size, 
and some of its habits, it resembles the 
common sand-lark frequently seen on the 
shores of Europe. It is called the “ Wire^ 
Bird;” probably from its very long legs. 


* Domestic fowls of all descriptions thrive at 
St. Helena. Besides these, there are peacocks, 
guinea-fowls, pheasants, partridges, doves, paro- 
quets, Java sparrows, canaries, and averdavats . 
All these have evidently been imported by ship, 
ping. There are also some rabbits, but no 
hares. The wire-bird, alone, is of that descrip- 
tion which cannot be supposed to have been 
imported. 

Voi. I. 2 X m 
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resembling wires, which enable it to run 
With Uncommon swiftness. The legs are 
of a greenish colour : the body and 
wings gray ; the breast white ; eyes large, 
and the bill moderately long. In its na- 
ture it is rather shy ; and as it does not 
seem to possess those powers of flight 
which could have brought it from Ame- 
rira or Afiica, it seems, therefore, not 
unreasonab'e to conclude, that it is iu- 
deginous to the island. If so, it may 
be considered as an additional fact, fa- 
vourable to the conjecture that St. Helena 
is a fragment of a larger island. 


I have already mentioned, upon: the 
authority of Captain Heywood, who com* 
raanded his Majesty’s ship Nereus, that 
the imleginous gum-wood trees of,, St. 
Helena are the same as on Tristan 
d'Acunha and Gough’s Island. It would 
be of importance to ascertain with accu- 
racy this fact ; and whether the wjre- 
bird be also a native of those islands, 
and of Ascension and Saxemberg. If ail 
these points should be verified, trifling 
as they may appear, they would be im- 
portant to the cause of geology. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

SAN-YU-LOW, 

OR, TIIE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS.* 
(Concluded from Page 219.) 


Section III. 

Argument. — A benevolent personage 
Idys a plot to circumvent the covetous 
man. The virtuous magistrate dili- 
gently endeavours to clear up a doubt- 
ful case. 

Yu Ke-woo, having heard what the 
woraau had to say, returned home, fie 
then fancied himself to be the examining 
magistrate, and again and again consider- 
ed the matter in different lights, saying, 
“ Not to mention that this treasure is 
not the patrimony of my ancestors, yet 
allowing that it w^rc so, how came their 
son to know nothing about it ; nor my 
kindred to contend for its possession ? 
On the contrary, it was a person out of 
the family who knew of it, and present- 
ed a petition on Hie subject. As the pe- 
tition was without a name, it is plain that 
he must be an enemy (to the poor man), 
I have no doubt about it. Having some 
cause of dislike towards him, he thought 
nothing too bad to charge him with, and 
therefore pointed him out as a harbourer 
of thieves. At the time of taking up the 
treasure, the petitioner’s words, too, were 
verified, and it answered exactly to the 
amount specified in tbe document, with- 

. * The alteration* in the text were made, we 
by the yranajator huntclf, in a copy lately 
uanimitted, and nut by a friend, ai itttdi in o«r 
unto umber. 


out being more or less, but it is difficult 
to conceive, tint he who presented the 
petition, for *nc sake of gratifying a seciet 
enmity, should bo willing to risk such a 
vast sum, and having placed it in ano- 
ther’s ground, should go and cany on 
such a foolish business.” 

He considered it for several days, but 
could make nothing of the matter. It 
was the constant subject of his thoughts ; 
and during his sleep, and in his dreams, 
heciicd out and muttered broken sen- 
tences. His mother, hearing him, t.sked 
what was the matter. He then took the 
woman’s words, and recounted them mi- 
nutely. When she first heard him, his 
mother likewise was vtiy suspicious, 
but having considered fi»r a time, disco- 
vered it, and exclaimed, “ it must be, it 
must be ! This treasure does indeed be- 
long to my family ; he was right enough 
in bis conjectures. When )our father 
was alive, he had. a friend who came fioin 
a distance. This friend slept several 
nights in the lowest vi the Three Dedi- 
cated Rooms; and perceived a white rat, 
which ran about, and then darted into 
the floor. At the time of his departure, 
he spoke to your father, desiring him by 
no means to sell the apartments ; for Ue 
might hereafter acquire some unlooked- 
for treasure. By all a^Wrraflcfs, this 
treasure has come to light* Your father, 
by not taking it, mad# kdbiqwwe of.mia- 
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fortune to others ; do you then go tod 
recognise it, and thereby save the man's 
lifei” 

Ke-woo answered, “ There is some- 
thing* : move to be said on this subject. 
Stoch art idle story as this, is not fit for 
the mouih of a respectable personage; 
and when t talk about a white rat to the 
Hfeen, who knows but he will suspect 
that I covet that large sum of money ; 
and not liking to take it myself, have 
trumped up this story, in older to im- 
pose upon simple people. Besides, nei- 
ther was this white 1 at seen by the eyes 
of my father, nor was this idle story re- 
lated by my father’s mouth. The mote 
I consider it, the more empty does it ap- 
pear ; it may indeed be called the dream 
of an idcot. If this were the property 
of my family, my father riinuld have seen 
it ; or how happened it, that I myself 
peiceiied nothing of the kind, but that 
it should appear to another? The busi- 
ness is entirely without foundation ; 
there is no occasion to believe it. Still, 
however, it will be piopcr to consult with 
the Keen, and to clear up this doubtful 
"asc, in order to save a guiltless plebeian. 
This will be acting like a vhtuous officer. 

Just as he had done speaking, a servant 
suddenly announced that the Heen had 
arrived to pay his respects. Ke-woo 
said, “ 1 was just wishing to sec him ; 
make haste, and request that he will 
come in.” When the Heen had paid his 
respects, and talked a little on general 
subjects, he waited not till Ke-woo had 
opened hi* mouth, but took up the doubt- 
ful affair, and requested hi* instruction, 
sayiug, “ Tang such a one,* the possessor 
of the hoard, has again and again been 
closely examined, but the truth could not 
he obtained. He yesterday made a depo- 
sition laying, that the place, where the 
hoard was discovered, originally belonged 
to your family ; and that, therefore, the 
treasure must have been left by your an- 
cestors. I accordingly cainc, in the first 
- place, to pay my respects ; and secondly 
to request your instructions, not know- 
ing whether such he the case or not.” 

Ke-woo ..aid, “ My family, for several 
successive generations, has been very 
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poor ; nor did my immediate predeces- 
sors accumulate any thing. I, therefore, 
cannot unjustly lay claim to the treasure ; 
for by so doing, I should acquire a bad 
name. There must be something else in 
this affair ; nor is it necessary to assert 
that it is a hold accumulated by a nest of 
thieves. I entreat, Sir, that you will 
still continue a clear investigation, aud 
effect a decision of the business. If you 
can bring the crime home to the prisoner 
Tang, then well and good. 

The lleen said, “ At the period when 
your father departed this life,* you your- 
self, Sir, were still a child, and there- 
fore, perhaps could not he fully ac- 
quainted with former circumstances. 
Why should we not ask your mother, 
whether or not, before the property was 
disposed of, she heard of any thing parti- 
cular ?** 

Kec-woo answered, “ I have aheady 
asked my mother, but she talks a little at 
random; aud 1 never heat d it from my 
father. As I am now, Sit, speaking be- 
fore you, it is not proper for me to talk 
idly. I will therefore, keep it to myself.” 
The Heen, hearing this, pressed him to 
speak out ;• but Ke-woo was determined 
to say nothing. 

•His mother was fortunately standing 
behind the sciecn, and wishing sincerely 
to do a good action, desired her steward 
to go out, and taking the story in questi- 
on, recount it minutely for his master. 
When the Heen heard it, he considered 
silently for some time, and then said to 
the steward, “ l will trouble you to go 
in and ask, where is the dwelling house 
of him who saw the white rat ; whether 
he is at present alive or not ; whether his 
family is rich or poor ; on what terms of 
intimacy was your master with him dur- 
ing his life time ; and whether they were 
in the habit of rendering each otlier mu- 
tual assistance ? 1 have to request that 

your lady will speak with precision ; as 
the present day’s inquiry may serve in the 
place of a formal trial ; and, perhaps, in 
the course of the discussion, this obscure 
case may be cleared up.” , 

The steward went in for a while, and 
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+ The H«en was acquainted with merely his 
Sing, o, bis surname, which* among the Chinese 
Is ajways, placed before the Ming or the Tsze, the 
MtM ir'ihe epithet. He therefore said, Tang 
mow, Hi Tang such a om.T 


* The Chinese, like the ancient Romans, have 
a superstitious aversion to tnentioWdg ady per- 
Km’s death in direct terms. The *jcpres*tontae*e 
used, ts Men she, “ to pftlt OV*r to imtnOttaftTi 
or become immortal,” ' • 

2X2 
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coming back, answered, “ My mistress 
bays, that the person who saw the white 
rat was from afar; and lived in such a 
Foo, and such a Heen. He is not yet 
dead, and his fortune is very large. He 
is a man of great virtue, who sets a small 
value on riches, and was on terms of 
strictest friendship with iny former mas- 
ter. Seeing that he had sold his plea- 
sure ground, and that he must heieaftcr 
part with his rooms, he wanted to pro- 
duce the money and redeem it for him. 
As my foi mer master would not consent, 
his fiiend therefore went no farther. 
The words in question are those he utter- 
ed at the period of his departure.” Hie 
Hecn having considered a little, directed 
the steward to go in and ask, saying, 
“ Did he, after your lord’s death, come 
to pay his vows to the deceased, and then 
meet with your ladyship? Pray mention 
any expression which you might have heard 
him utter.” 


Ke-woo said, “ What are your reasons 
far so doing ? I still have to in treat,' Sir, 
that you will make the matter clear to 
me.” The Heen answered, 4< These 
twenty pieces of treasure were neither 
left by your ancestors, nor were they 
stolen by the prisoner Tang. The fact is 
just this. That excellent personage 
wished to redeem the property for your 
father ; but as your father possessed a 
very independent disposition, and tenaci- 
ously refused, his friend on this account 
deposited the money, conferring it on 
him as the means of redeeming the pro- 
perty hereafter. As he could not tell him 
this plainly, he pretended the agency of 
some spirit ; with the idea that, having 
waited till he was gone, your father would 
dig up the treasure. When he came to 
pay honours to the deceased, seeing that 
he had not recovered the pleasure-ground, 
but had also sold his dwelling, your friend 
then knew that the treasure wa^ in the 


The steward went in, and returned, 
saying, “ When my master had been 
dead for upwards of ten years, his friend 
then knew of it, and came on purpose to 
pay honours to his memory. Seeing that 
the apartments were sold, qc was very 
much Hurpiised ; and asked, “ After my 
departure, did you obtain that unlooked 
for treasure (which I predicted) ? I\ly 
mistress answered, that indeed they did 
not obtain it. He then sighed, and said, 
(< It is a fine thing for those who bought 
the property. Deceitful in their hearts, 
and contriving plots to get possession of 
the buildings, they have acquired wealth 
Which they did not deserve. By and by, 
however, they will meet with an unlock- 
ed for calamity.” A very few days after 
his departure, some persons brought an 
accusation against the family of Tang, 
and gave rise to this business. My mis- 
tress constantly praised and admired him, 
saying “ That he was one who could see 
into futurity.” 

The Heen having heard thus far, 
laughed heartily, and going towards the 
screen, made a low how, saying, ** Many 
thanks to your ladyship for your instruc- 
tion, which has enabled me, a dull magis- 
trate, to make oufr this extraordinary 
business. There is no necessity for fur- 
tber inquiry. I will trouble your ines- 
sefifler jto bring a receipt, and will then 
twenty piwi of treasure to^your 


hands of the enemy, and was vexed 
beyond measure. At his departure, 
therefore, he left an anonymous petition, 
with the intention of waiting till the fa- 
mily was broken, and the property dis- 
persed. As the truth is now plain, your 
original possessions ought to he restored, 
and presented back to you. What is 
there to ’ay against this ?” 

Ke-woo having heard this, though in 
his heart he applauded him, still had an 
objection to the measure, fiorn the sus- 
picion which might accrue. He did not 
wish to thank the Heen in too great a 
hurry; but making him a how, said, 
that “ he had formed an excellent con- 
clusion, and must he possessed of admi- 
rable wisdom. That though Lung-too* 
himself were to re- appear, he could not 
equal this. At the same time, (said he,) 
though you conclude this treasure must 
have been left by our generous friend, still 
there are no persons to bear witness to 
it, and it is not well for me to put in a 
claim rashly. I inlreat, Sir, that you 
will keep it in your treasury, to supply 
the wants of the people. during famine.” 

While he was still declining the accept- 
ance of it, a servant came in, with k'ted 
ticket in his hand, and in a whisper^ an- 
nounced to his master, sayjng, “ t the fljjr- 

* A famous'magiitiite of ancfe'ntj0ApQ^ 
too-ta-heo-»ze was hi* title j hi> refcl name being 
Paou-wanching, Heif n<W deMe*, *84 bM'tena- 
l>le» to his memory, ; < U js .J r * 
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(Miu of whom yon have just now been 
talking,* is at the door. He says that 
he has come from the distance of above a 
thousand Le,+ to pay his respects to my 
mistress. As the Heen is present, I 
plight not to announce him ; but since 
he is acquainted with the business, and 
has arrived at a very lucky moment, 1 
therefore let you know, Sir, as you may 
wish to request his entrance for the pur- 
pose of questioning him.” Ke-woo re- 
joiced greatly, and informed the Heen. 
The latter was ready to dance with joy, 
and desired that he might quickly be ic- 
qucsted to enter. 

. He appeared to be a venerable person- 
ae, with a round face, and white locks. 
He paid his respects to his friend, but 
only slightly regarded the Heen, who was 
a stranger to him $ and having made a 
bow, advanced onward, saying, “ The 
object of my coming to-day, was to see 
the wife of my deceased friend. 1 came 
not to court the rich and powerful ; nor 
do your affairs concern me, a person from 
the country. I presume not to visit you ; 
so shew me the way into the house, that 
I may go and seethe lady.” 

Ke-woo said, “ As my venerable friend 
has come from a distance, it is not right 
to treat him as a visitor. Since the HSen, 
however, is concerned in a difficult affair, 
and wants to a<k yon some questions ; 
and as it is a great occurrence to find 
you here, we intreat yon will not object 
to sitting down for a moment.” 

The old gentleman hearing these words, 
made his obeisance and sat down. The 
Heen took some tea with him ; and then, 
bowing, said, ** About twenty ycais since, 
you performed, Sir, an act of great vir- 
tue. No person at first knew of it. It 
has just now fallen to my lot to bring the 
matter to light. With respect to that 
treasure, which was given to your friend, 
without the least notice, except by some 
reference to the agency of spirits. pray, 
Sir, was not you the author of it ?” 

When the old gentleman heard this, he 
was takeu by surprise, and for some time 
did not speak j having recovered his em- 

* This servant must have waited at the confer- 
ee*. It is customary among the Chinese to have 
vr number of attendants present on all occasions 
'bP'Cereritotiy. 

’{Mi h i , i 

p+tothe Maps of China, drawn by the fo* Jtf, 
450 Lc axe allowed to a degree. 
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bamssment, he said in answer, “ How 
should such a rustic as I perform any act 
of great virtue I What, Sir, can you 
mean by your question ?” r 

Ke-woo said, “ Some expressions res- 
pecting a white rat, were heard to pro- 
ceed, Sir, from your mouth. On ac- 
count of a certain suspicious affair, they 
were going to impute the crime of har- 
bouring thieves, to a worthy person. As 
I could not bear this, 1 requested the 
Heen to set him at liberty. While we 
were talking about it, we, by degrees, 
got a due to the subject: but, since we 
are not certain, whether the story of the 
white rat be true or false, we have to 
request a word from you, Sir, to set- 
tle it.” 

The old gentleman determinedly -re- 
fused, and would not speak ; till a mes- 
sage came from the lady, begging him to 
give up all the truth, in order that a wor- 
thy person might be exculpated. He then 
laughed, and taking the circumstances 
which had been profoundly secreted in 
his breast for upwards of twenty years, 
let the whole out. They agreed, to a 
tittle, with what the Heen had Said. 
Having directed the people to bring the 
treasure, in order that they might exa- 
mine the letters and marks upon Its sur- 
face ; all these particulars agreed ex- 
actly. ‘ iT 

The Heen and Ke-woo admired the old 
gentleman’s great virtues ; Ke-w; 0 ( 0 expa- 
tiated with the old gentleman, on the 
peuetrating geuius of the Heen ; while 
the Heen, again, with tlie old gentleman, 
dealt out their praises, pn the conduct of 
Ke-woo, who had conferred benefits in- 
stead of cherishing resentment. ft Such 
actions as these,” said they, “ would be 
hereafter talked of far and wide ; one 
might know this without divination.” 

They went on with their praises of each 
other without eeasiug ; and the attend- 
ants who were present put their hauds 
to their mouths in order to repress their 
laughter, saying, that The Heen had 
issued orders to apprehend him, who had 
presented the anonymous petition. Now, 
when he had found Wm^onty instead of 
giving him a beating, he was sitting down 
and conversing with him. This was quite 
a new thing 1” • *. ay 

When the HSea returned to fe& ipee, 
he sent, a mewei^er to deliver the twep- 
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Vf pieces of treasure, as well as to procure 
& receipt for the same. Ke-woo, how- 
ever, would not receive it. He wrote back 
a letter to the Heen, requesting that he 
Would give this money over to the family 
of Tang, and redeem the property with 
it. That, in the first place, this would 
be fulfilling the intentions of his father ; 
secondly, it would accord with the 
wishes of his generous friend ; and last- 
ly it would enable Tang’s family to pur- 
chase some other residence. Thus, neither 
the givers, nor the receivers, would be 
injured in the least. 

All parties praised such unexampled 
generosity. The Heen, in compliance 
with the words of the letter, released the 
prisoner Tang from his confinement, and 
.delivering to him the original price, re- 
ceived from him the two deeds, by which 
the property had been sold. A messen- 
ger being sent off with these, the plea- 
sure-ground, and the apartments, were 
delivered into the possession of their 
original master. 

On the same day, in the highest of the 
4< Tliree Dedicated Rooms,” he offered 
vo wine, in token of gratitude to heaven ; 
saying, “ Thus amply has my father’s 
virtue been rewarded ; thus bitter has 
been the recompense of Tang’s crimes. 
O ! how is it, that men are afraid of vir- 
tue ; or how is it, that they delight in 
being vicious 1” 

Tang Yo-chuen's son and his wife 
made out a deed, as before, deliveiing up 
their persons, and, together with the 
price of the house, wtiich they had re- 
ceived from the Heen, offered it to Ke- 
woo, intreating that he would accept of 
their services for the remainder of their 
lives. Ke-woo resolutely refused the 
acceptance ; but at the same time quieted 
them with kind words. Then the iius- 
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band and wife, having engraved a tablet, 
wishing him long life, took it home and 
made offerings to it. Though they eould 
not prevail upon him to receive them into 
his service, they recognised him as their 
master. They not only endeavoured to 
recompense his past favours, but also 
wanted every body to know that they 
belonged to the family of Yu ; for then 
no person would venture to molest them. 

In order to remember these circumstan- 
ces, every one had a stanza of verses, the 
object of which was to advise persons of 
opulence, not to be contriving schemes 
for the acquirement of their neighbours* 
property. The lines were to this efj&ctJ 
*' % want compell’d he sold his house and land,' 

Both house and land, and purchasers, return j 
Thus profit ends the course by virtue plann’d, 

While envimu plotters thur ims! .mines 
mourn,** 

MORAL. 

The clear judgment of the Heen, the 
disinterested generosity of the old friend, 
and the moderation of Kee-woo, in liv- 
ing retired, without cherishing resent- 
ment, are all three deserving of everlast- 
ing remembrance. Those who arc ma- 
gistrates ought to make the llcen their 
example. Country gentlemen ought to 
take a lesson of Kc-woo. Those people, 
however, who possess great wealth, 
should not altogether copy the old friend, 
because bis conduct in presenting the 
anonymous petition, cannot be held forth 
for imitation. As to the actions of such 
generous friends hitherto but very few 
are worthy to be imitated. Those few 
whose conduct can be recommended, have 
been men of justice. With respect, :hen, 
to such generous friends, the difference, 
between those who are just, and those 
who are only generous, consists, in the 
conduct of the one being worthy of imi- 
tation, and that of the others not. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 


A DISCOURSE 

Delivered, to the Literary and Scientific Society at Java, on the 10th of 
September , 1815, 

by THE HON. THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, PRESIDENT. 

* G ^ TLEMRN> ““ A of doraebtic that, until the present hour, \ have fgl* 

afflictions, alas! but too well known to myself every way unequal 
yo^all, have followed in such quick sue- task of announcing to you.tjie deal fc.ofow 
ceMton the melancholy event which it late npble and enlighjUjned , pfgtypta 
was Iohg since my duty to communicate, Earl of Minto 3 an event so unlooked for 
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and so painfully calamitous in its immedi- 
ate effects, that, to use the energetic 
language of JMr. Muntinghe, “ it ob- 
liged us, as it were, to close our lips be- 
forp the Almighty !” 

Strong, and extensive in their opera- 
tion, were the ties which attached that 
noble person to this colony— to the whole 
community of Java— and especially to our 
society ! A tender and parental care for 
the island of Java was publicly declared 
on different occasions, and proofs of it 
were teceived. The European commu- 
nity was saved by his humanity, and on 
his responsibility ; for the native admi- 
nistration, principles on which the whole 
of the present structure has been raised, 
were laid down ; and, in every instance, 
the wish was evinced, to employ the suc- 
cesses of war as much in favour of the 
conquered as ot the conqueror. 

It would not be proper, on this occasion, 
to enter into particulars ; but who does 
not gratefully recollect the general tenor 
of his Lordship’s conduct and demeanour 
while in Java, administering assistance 
with his own hands to the maimed and 
wounded among the enemy ; setting, in 
the midst of his victories, an example of 
moderation, and of simplicity of maimers ; 
never missing an opportunity of doing 
even a momentary good ; and conciliat- 
ing, by these means, the mind of the pub- 
lic iu such adegice, that euemics were 
rendered friend?, and that the names of 
conqueror and subduct were lost in those 
of protector and libeiator. 

Having paid this humble tribute to the 
memory of our departed patron, I pro- 
ceed to notice those scientific and literary 
acquisitions which have cither resulted 
from the inquiries set on foot by the So- 
ciety, or have otherwise fallen under its 
observation, since I had last the honour 
of publicly addressing you. 

Banca. 

At that period, Dr, Horscfield had just 
commenced, under the instructions of 
government, his laborious researches in 
Banca. We have since seen those exer- 
tions brought to a close ; and I have to 
report a collection of the most complete 
information regarding the position, geo- 
logical structure and natural productions 
t>f*that important Island : the state of 
lHfc!2ty lias not beet? omitted in that in- 
>*art^ation ‘ ahd satisfactory data have 
fVom which to estimate 


the present condition of its .inhabitants, 
as well as to deduce plans for their pro- 
gress and advancement in civilization and 
happiness.* 

It is only during the late periods of tho 
European establishments, that Banca 
has attracted notice. The discovery of 
the tin-mines about the twelfth year of 
the last century, first gave it celebrity ; 
but we can only date the commencement 
of scientific investigation, or European 
controul, from the time of its cession to 
the British government, in 1812. The 
Dutch government, it is true, set on foot, 
at different periods ; and some account of 
the population and produce of the coun- 
tiy is contained in the earlier volumes of 
our transactions ; but those views being 
confined to commercial objects, and the 
despotic sway of the native government 
of Palambang still remaining absolute, 
but little was known of the country, be- 
yond the extent of the produce in tin 
which it could annually export.f 

Iu aid of the geographical description, 
and to point out the places referred to in 
the descriptions of the mines, and in the 
detail of the mineralogical and botanical 
remarks, Dr. Horsefield has constructed 
the outlines of a map, on which are laid 
down the principal rivers, the mountains 
and ridges of hills, with the settlements 
of the Malays and Chinese, and the local 
subdivisions adopted by the original inha- 
bitants. 

After completing a detailed geographi- 
cal account of the island, and furnishing 
statistic tables of the population and pro- 
duce, l)r. Horsefield proceeds to a narra- 
tive of the mineralogical appearances, as 
explanatory of the constitution of the 

* The island ol Banca intended in the text, 
lies off the north-eastern coast of Sumatra, op- 
posite the mouth of the river Palambang, and 
forms the eastci n shore of the straits called after 
its name. It is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty miles in length, oy thirty-five m average 
breadth. Banca is also the name of a very small 
island, surrounded by a cluster of islands still 
smaller, lying off the north eastern extremity of 
Celebes.— Jsiiit. 

| The tin.mines in Banca are said to hare 
been discovered in 1010, through the accidental 
burning of a bouse, (pnuer writers have described 
them as worked by* cqkmypf Chinese, of twenty- 
five thousand persons, under the nominal direc- 
tion of the Rajah qf Bajainbaag, but for, the. ac- 
count and benefit of thf Putchcompaoyj .which 
endeavoured to mdflopAtiie the lrade # and ac- 
tually obtained ' 4wo miilioris of pound* ahfmally. 
Tha Wand and - mme* aeoordiig tw lomttfiwera 
taken powesMon of by the British. in 
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mines, and of the geological history of 
the country. 

On the mineralogical constitution of 
&anca, he observes, that the direction of 
the island being from north-west to south- 
east, it follows, not only the direction of 
Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula, but 
also the great chain of Asiatic mountains, 
one of the many branches of which termi- 
nates in Ceylon, while another, travers- 
ing Arakan, Pegu, the Malayan penin- 
sula, and probably Sumatra, sends off 
an inferior range through Banra and Bil- 
liton,* where it be considered to disap- 
pear. 

The elevated parts of Banca are ob- 
served to have the same constitution as 
the great continental chain, being com- 
posed principally of granite ; after which 
occurs a species of rock whkh Dr. 
Horsefield terms red iron-stone , extensive- 
ly distributed in situations of secondary 
elevation, in single rocks, or in veins 
covering large tracts of country. Tracts 
composed of this rock are bounded by 
alluvial districts, which are again sub- 
divided into undulating hills, gradually 
rising on others of apparently prior for- 
mation, and such as arc low and level, of 
recent origin, and bordering on the 
mouths of the rivers. Those districts 
which, occui lug in juxta-position with the 
primitive portions, fill that space between 
these latter and the veins of red iron- 
stone, or, again, between those and the 
alluvial parts, are sti atified ; and the 
strata uniformly horizontally arranged. 

It is through these horizontal strata 
that the tin-ore is represented to be 
disseminated ; and, as far as has hi- 
therto been remarked, it appears to be 
either immediately under Die surface, or 
at no great distance from it. 

Another section of the report contains 
a view of the tin-mines, exhibiting a 
general enumeration of those worked at 
present, or in former periods ; with an 
account of the process of mining, and the 
economy of the mines. 

The process of mining in Banca is 
remarkable for its simplicity. It consists 
in an excavation, of a square or oblong 
form, made by digging perpendicularly to 
the beds or strata containing the ore, 


* Billiton is a amall island situated between 

Sumatra and Borneo, estimated at fifty miles kmg> 
by fortune average breadtk-jEdu, 


and in a proper application of thfc Wai- 
ter to facilitate the labours of the miners, 
and the washing of the ore. There is no 
necessity in Banca, as in countries where 
tlie metal lies concealed in deep veins, to 
have recourse to difficult operations, or 
expensive machinery ; and the process', 
indeed, requires so little previous instruc- 
tion, that it is mostly performed [by 
persons whose only qualification is a roh 
bust constitution. A favourable spot 
being selected, the pit. is sketched out, a 
canal conducted from the nearest rivulet, 
and then, the miners excavate the soil 
until they anive at the stratum contain- 
ing the ore, which is next deposited in 
heaps near the water, so as to be placed 
conveniently for washing: the aqueduct 
is lined with the bark of large trees, and, 
a stronger current being produced by the 
admission of more water, the heaps am 
thrown in, and agitated by the workmen ; 
the particles of the ore subsiding through 
their gravity, and (hose of common earth 
being carried away by the current. 

When a sufficient quantity of ore 
thus accumulated, the process of smelt- 
ing commences : — this is aNo very mi- 
nutely and accurately described by Df. 
Horsefield. It is unnccessaiy to observe, 
that almost all the operations connected 
with the process of mining and refining 
of metal aie performed by (he Chinese,* 

In his botanical pursuits, Dr. Horse- 
field has been pcculiaily successful, his 
descriptions comprising a collection qf 
upwards of five hundred plants, of which 
sixteen appear to be of doubtful genera. 

An account of the inhabitants, their 
inode of life and occupations, the state 
of agriculture, and the history of the 

* Former writers have described seven princi- 
pal mines, under the direction of Chinese 
managers, who pay the miners. Wood is em- 
ploy* d as fuel ; and it is added, that the miners 
are aimed at much perfection in reducing the 
ore into metal. The profit, derived fi _>m the mine 
to the Dutch company, at one period, is esti- 
mated at 150,0001. annually. Very little was sent 
to Europe. Banca tin sells rather higher ip 
China (where it is used for tinning paper for 
sacrifices. See page 21,) than English grain-tin, 
as being more malleable The Chinese baye 
taught the Malays to put iron shot and stopes into 
the slabs ol metal, ip order fraudently to »V 
crease their weight. Under the Dutch com- 
pany, private merchants and English, and vessel** 
from the United States of Americu, exported 
goes of Banca tin to China. One hundred apf* 
thirty-three ponnds of tin-sand of Banca is S** 
yield, on an average, seventy-five pounds ofme- 
ta), or rather morn than fifty per > 
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different settlements, , is , introduced into 
this valuable report, which I hope will 
shortly appear in print, under the pa- 
trquqgc of the East- India Company. In 
this expectation, and that I inay not di- 
minish the interest excited in its favour, 
or exceed the latitude with which I am 
invested, by more extensive drafts on 
tin? valuable information which it con- 
tains, 1 shall close these notices of 
Banca with a short account of the ex- 
tent and chai actor of the population, as 
it appeared to Dr. Horsefield, at an 
early period of the establishment of Eu- 
ropean influence. 

The inhabitants of Banca consist of 
Malays, Chinese, and indigenes, of 
whom the latter arc subdivided into 
Orang Hunting (men of the mountains) or 
Mountaineers ; and Ray ads or Orang Luut 
(men of the sea) or Sea-people. The 
Malays are few in number, of a peace- 
able but indolent disposition, and of 
little importance in the affairs of the 
island. The Chinese in Banca prcscive 
their oiiginal habits of iudustij, cntcr- 
piise, and pei severance ; the) aie the 
most useful among the inhabitants, and 
indispensable in the labours of the 
mines. Mho gcnct.il cbaiactcr of the 
Orang Gunmig, or Mount aineeis, the 
oiiginal, and, perhaps, most interesting 
portion of the population, is rude sim- 
plicity. Dispel sed o\er laigc liocH in 
the interior of the countiy, they live 
ncaiiy in a state of nature, but submit 
without resistance to the genet al tegula- 
tions which have been established, and 
willingly perform the labours requited ot 
them; although their natural timidity, 
and wandering habits, lender them, in 
a considerable degree, inaccessible to Eu- 
ropeans. The Kayads are the remains of 
a peculiar people, so called, who, with 
their families and households, live in 
small prows, in the Bays of Jobus and 
Klabut, and obtain subsistence by fishing 
and adventure. Particulars of the Moun- 
taineers and Rayads,* will form a sepa- 
rate notice. 

* Calkd, also, in the descriptions of other 
islands of the Eastern Ocean, Biajoos j " in re- 
lality,'” says a writer, “ a species of eea-gypsey j 
** Itinerant fishermen, who live in small covered 
** boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer, shift- 
“ Ing to' leeward from island to island, withthe 
*• Variations of the monsoons.” — Edit. 

A second description of Biajoos are found on 
the idorttyewM of lforneo, where they are galled by 
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Borneo. 

In Borneo, if we have not enjoyed the 
advantage of scientific inquiry, we have 
jet added considerably to our stock of 
information, in a more correct know- 
ledge of the character and habits of the 
native population ; in the collection of 
vocabularies of various dialects of the 
country; and in the acquisition of many 
interesting particulars regarding the ex- 
tensive colonies of Chinese, by whom the 
gold-mines of this latter island are 
worked. 

Some notices have been received of 
ruins of temples, of statues, and dilapi- 
dated cities in Borneo, and of the exis- 
tence of various inscriptions, in different 
parts of the country, in characters un- 
known either to the Chinese, Malays, or 
Dayacs ; but the information yet obtained 
is too vague, and, in some instances, too 
contradictory, to be relied upon ; and 
the question, whether this island, at any 
former pet iod, rose to any considerable 
degree of greatness, must yet remain un- 
decided. Embanking, as it were, the 
navigable pathway between the eastern 
and western hemispheres, and lying con- 
tiguous to the moht populous legions of 
the globe (China and Japan), there eau 
belittle doubt but at one period it must 
have i isen far abo\ e its present stale of dc- 
giiulation and neglect. That Borneo, was 
visited, mail) mituiios ago, by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, is well established; 
but whethei it was ever more extensively 
eoloni/cd by either of those nations, than 
it is .it present from China, must be left 
to future inquiry. Poicelaiu, jars, plates, 
vases, and eaithen utensils of various 
descriptions, the manufacture of China 

the Europeans Tiroou (Orang T idorig) and re- 
side up the rivers. 

A third, on me north-west coast of Borneo, are 
more civilized than the others. 

A fourth is found on the coasts of Celebes, 
Borneo, and the Pliillipinci, consisting of va- 
giants of several nations ; as, Chinese, Javanese, 
and natives of Celebes. 

The Orang Lauts (sea-men) and Orang Gunnng 
(mountaineers) appear to differ from each chiefly 
front circumstances incident to their respective 
modes of life, and to be one and the same an- 
cient people j Urn most ancient people of the 
Eastern Islands, if that title is not to be given to 
the Papuan, or Oriental li(egroe» In Ceylort, th# 
Orang Gunung of the Malays are called Idaaiu 
and Maroots. Maroot Is the Sanscrit name of the 
forty-nine spirits of the winds, dependent on 
Indra or Jupitpr. 

The Idaans are called Horaforas (Alfoers) by , the 
Dutch, apparently after iheArabians.-vJS</K. 1 
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and Japan, are frequently discovered in 
different parts of the country ; and, such 
is the veneration in which these articles, 
so found, are held, that a single jar of 
this description has been known to be 
purchased by Dayacs of the interior, 
for a sum little short of two hundred 
pounds sterling. They are prized by the 
■Dayacs as the supposed depositaries of 
the ashes of their forefathers. 

I would here take notice of the infor- 
mation collected concerning the different 
tribes of Dayacs which have come under 
consideration, hut that the detail might 
appear misplaced in the very general view 
of the subject which 1 am of necessity 
compelled to take, I will only observe, 
that from a comparative vocabulary of as 
many of their dialects as are at present 
accessible, they appear to differ but little 
from the Malayan ; that of the nu- 
merous tribes distinguished by their 
names and other peculiarities, several 
are represented as tattooed ; and that 
tsome have curled hair, and resemble the 
Papuas. 

fn the vicinity of Banjar-masin* no 
opportunity of increasing our information 
has been suffered to be lost, Mr. Alex- 
ander Hare, the founder of the interest- 
ing colony established in the southern 
part of the island, has himself penetrated 
across the south-west peninsula; and, as 
confidence advances, we may look to a 
more extensive intercourse with the rude 
and scattered tribes of tire interior. + 

* A town (and also a district) at ilie mouth of 
the river of that name, on the south-eastern coast 
of Borneo.— Edit. 

f Borneo (Parum) the largest of the Eastern 
Islands, is estimated at seven hundred and fifty 
miles in length, by three hundr< d and fifty aver- 
age breadth. The chief F.iuopean settlements in 
Borneo are Passu, Banjar-masin, and Pontiana, 
and the pi incipal native town is Borneo (Varum) ; 
all at the mouths of the imt, by whose names 
they are called. The Duyan, mentioned in the 
teat, are the same ldaans or aborigines of the 
Eastern Islands, which have been spoken of in a 
former note. Some of their bands, from the au- 
thor’s description, are composed, as in the case of 
the Bia.joos, of men ol various nations) but the 
account that all their known vocabularies concur 
in proving an identity between their language and 
the Malayan, must, if accurate, go 1 at to esta- 
blish an interesting historical fact : namely, that 
the aborigines and the Eastern Islands, (ldaans, 
&c.) ure of Malay origin. The inhabitants of the 
north coast of Borneo have a tradition, that 
their country was once subject to China. In 
ISjO, when the island was first visited by the 
JPut ' | the Mohammedan religion was found fully 
estanuhed on the sea-coast. The intelligence 
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Celebes. 1 * 

In a former discourse I took: occasion 
to notice, that the most prominent peo- 
ple on Celebes were the Bugis and Ma- 
cassars ; that though speaking different 
languages, their respective races used the 
same written character ; and that the 
Mahomcdan religion prevailed generally 
in those parts of the islands which might 
be considered to have at all advanced 
from a state of barbarism. 

Confining our observations to the 
south-western limb of this whimsically- 
shaped island, we may infer, that not- 
withstanding the country has generally 
decliucd since its intercourse with Euro- 
peans, it may still he icckoncd populous, 
compared with many of the islands of the 
east. The population has been roughly 
c.stimatcd at about a million; but the 
data, on which this estimate was formed, 
are not to be unreservedly x died upon. 

About the period of the first arrival of 
Europeans in the East, the Macassar ami 
Bugisf tribes were among the principal 
dealers in spices, and the Isle of Celebes 
was nearly under the authority of a sin- 
gle sovereign. On the breaking down of 
that great empire, several of the minor 
states submitted to European adminis- 
tration ; while the support given to the 
authority of Boni, and the monopoly of 
the spire-trade by Europeans, effectually 
reduced the political influence of the an- 
cient state of Goa. 

The most ancient state, of which tra- 
dition makes mention iu Celebes, is 
Lull a or Luwu, situated in the inner 
part of the Bay of Boni, and the Gali- 
gas, or historical romances, are replete 
with the adventures and exploits of Sa- 
irira (Jading, the first chief of that coun- 
try, and who is said to have extended 
his dominions to the straits of Malacca. 
Next to Luhu, the empire of Goa has the 

concerning Borneo, contained in the text, la a 
most valuable addition to the very slight know- 
ledge hitherto possessed respecting that island. 
—Edit. 

* The large island of Celebes is separated from 
Borneo by the straits of Macassar. Making al- 
lowance for the extreme irregularity of its figure, 
its length is estimated at five hundred miles, 
by one hundred and fifty mile* average breadtjh- 
It lias Borneo on the west, and Gifolo, or Hala- 
mahara, Poby, Ceram, and Auiboyna 
to the south lies Salayer, divided Cwh» C#l«be> by 
a strait, called, by the Dutch, thf JJudgP*?d®S>— ■ 
JEdit, ‘ 

t Bugis or Bugetk . Celebes If cflle^, bytte 
natives and Malays, Ne*re« On* Bbgcw^JKK. 
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greatest claims to antiquity ; and a period 
is mentioned when this state extended 
its influence to Acliin, Manilla, Sulu, 
Ternate, and the wliolc of the Spice- 
Islands. 

In 1663, Rajah Pal aka visited Bata- 
via; and, in Kttifi, co-operated with the 
Dutch government against the native 
states on the coast of Sumatra: from 
this period the authority of Boni advan- 
ced, until the recent arrangements by 
the British government. 

The Macassar and Bugis tribes are 
known to be the most bold, adventur- 
ous, and enterprising of all the people 
of the Eastern Islands. They were for- 
merly celebrated for their fidelity and 
their courage ; and, for this reason, 
w ere employed, like the Swiss in Europe, 
in foreign armies. They served in those 
of Siam, Camboja, and other countries, 
and also as^guards to their own princes.* 

The most singular political feature in 
Celebes, is that of an elective monarchy, 
limited by an aristocracy generally here- 
ditary, and exercising feudal authority 
over the minor chiefs and population, at 
all times prepared to take the field ; a 
constitution of civil society which, how- 
ever common in Europe, is perhaps, 
without parallel in Asia, where wc sel- 
dom witness any considerable departure 
from the despotic sway of an individual. 
The whole of the states, in that portion 
of Celebes to which l have alluded, are 
constituted on the peculiar principle 
stated : — the prince is chosen from the 
royal stock by a certain number of coun- 
sellors, who also possess the right 
of subsequently removing him. These 
counsellors are themselves elected 
from particular families of the here- 
ditary chiefs of provinces ; and, such is 
their influence, that the prince can 
neither go to war, nor, indeed, adopt 
any public measure, except in concert 
with them. They have the charge of the 
public treasure, and also appoint the 
prime-minister. The prince cannot him- 
self take the personal command of the 
army ; but the usage of the country ad- 
mits of a temporary resignation of office 
fpr this purpose ; in which case, a regent 
succeeds provisionally to the rank of 

* Among Europeans m the Eastern liles, the 
word Buge** or Bugis has come to signify a sol- 
dier, the same as Sepoy (Sippahet,) on the con- 
t burnt of India— 
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chief, and canity on the aifyirs of govern- 
ment in concert with the majority of the 
council. Women and minors are eligi- 
ble to election in every department of the 
state, from the piince down to the lowest 
chief ; and, when this takfcs place, an ad- 
ditional officer, having a title which lite- 
rally means “ support,” or “ prop,” is 
appointed to assist. Some variation is 
obseivable in the different states, lu 
Boni, the prince is elected by the Orang 
PUu f or seven hereditary counsellors. In 
Goa, the priuce is chosen by ten counsel- 
lors, of whom the first minister, termed 
lievhura Muta, in one. This last officer is 
himself first appointed by the Council of 
Nine, termed the Nine Banners of the 
Country; but in the exercise of his office 
he possesses very extraordinary powers. 
He can even remove the prince himself, 
and call upon the electors to make ano- 
ther choice. The inferior chiefs or kitting, 
who administer the dependent province 
are appointed by the government, and not 
elected by a provincial council, although 
in the exercise of their office their power 
is in like manner limited. The number 
of the council varies, in different provin- 
ces, from two to seven. 

War is decided upon in the council of 
state ; and, so forcibly is the desperate 
ferocity and barbarism of the people de- 
picted by the conduct they observe on 
these occasions, and in their subsequent 
proceedings towards their enemies, that 
however revolting the contemplation of 
such a state of society may be, it forms too 
striking a trait in their character to be 
omitted. War being decided upon by the 
prince in council, the assembled chiefs, 
after sprinkling their banners with blood, 
proceed to take a solemn oath, by dipping 
their creeses* in a vessel of water, and 
afterwards dancing around the bloody 
bauner, with frantic gesture and a strange 
contortion of the body and limbs, so as 
to give the extended creese a tremulous 
motion. Each severally imprecates the 
vengeance of the Deity against his person, 
if he violates his vow. An enemy is no 
sooner slain, than the body is decapitated, 
and treated with every indignity which 
the barbarous triumph of savages can dic- 
tate. The heads are carried on poles, or 
sent in to the lord-paramount. Some ac- 
counts go so far as to represent them (kv 


* Knives or dagger*. 
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vouring the raw heart of their subdued 
enemy, and, whatever shadow of doubt 
humanity may throw over this appalling 
fact, it cannot be denied that their favou- 
rite meal is the raw heart and blood of 
the deer. This latter repast is termed 
Lor Darn , or the feast of the Bloody 
Hearty which they are said to devour, as 
among the Battas, in the season when 
limes and salt are plentiful. 

This, however, is viewing them on the 
worst side of their character, with im- 
mediate lefereneeto their conduct in war, 
and to practices found to prevail among 
that portion of the population labouring 
under restrictions on foreign commerce : 
there aic other points of view in which 
it may be more favourably considered. 

The inhabitants of the YVadju districts 
in particular, are celebrated for their en- 
terprizc and intelligence — extending their 
commeieial speculations, with a high 
character for honourable and fair dealing, 
from the western shores of Siam to the 
eastern coast of New Holland. Women, as 
before observed, take an active part in all 
public concerns, and are, in no instance, 
secluded from society, being on a per- 
fect equality with the men. The strong- 
est attachment that is conceivable is felt 
for ancient customs, and relics of antiqui- 
ty are held in the highest possible vene- 
ration. They are slow and deliberate in 
their decisions, but these, once formed, 
are final. Agreements once entered into 
are invariably obseivedon their part, and 
a Bugis is never known to swerve front 
his bargain. That natural politeness 
which characterizes the various nations 
and tribes distinguished by wearing the 
criss or creese, is no vv here more forci- 
bly exhibited than among the inhabitants 
of Celebes. '1 heir minor associations .arc 
held together by all the attachment and 
warmth which have distinguished the 
clans of North Britain. The same bold 
spirit of independence andenterprizc dis- 
tinguishes the lower orders; while the 
pride of ancestry, and the romance of chi- 
valry, arc the delight of the higher classes. 
Attached to the chase as an amusement, 
rather than as the means of subsistence, 
the harvest is no sooner reaped, than 
every feudal chief, with his associates and 
' followers, devotes himself to its pursuits. 
The population being equally at the com- 
of the feudal lord, whether iu time 
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of peace or war, agricultural pursuits, 
beyond what may procure a bare subsist- 
ence, are but little attended to. The 
usual share of the crop, at the disposal 
of the chief, is a tithe, termed sima ; and 
this, with a few imposts in the bazar*, 
and the services of the people, constitute 
the revenue of the state. 

The languages and literature of the 
Celebes require a more extended and de- 
tailed view than it is possible to take of 
either on the present occasion. I shall 
therefore only briefly observe^ that the 
languages prevalent throughout these 
states appear to have been, at no very 
remote period, one and the same; buf^lhe 
various revolutions which first raided the 
power of Goa, and subsequently elevated 
that of Boni to a still higher importance, 
have, in separating the states under two 
distinct authorities, given rise to hvo 
prevailing dialects, now assuming the ap- 
pellation of two distinct language?!. Of 
these, the Lingua ic of Goa or Macassar is 
peculiaily soft, and is considered to be 'the 
more easy of acquisition, but not so Copi- 
ous as that of the Bugis. Whether the 
Bugis language contains any portion of a 
more ancient language than either (of 
which traces arc said to exist in some old 
manuscripts of the country,) or, from com- 
mercial in tet course with other states, has 
adopted more foreign terms, is yet to be 
determined. The written character is 
nearly the same ; the Mura^sars, however, 
using more consonant sounds than the 
Bugis. The same practice of softening 
the abrupt or harsh sound of a word end- 
ing in a consonant, by attaching a final a 
or o, so general in almost every tongue 
of the archipelago, is common to, and, I 
believe, invariably observed in both these 
languages. The possible existence of a 
language distinct from and anterior to 
those now in use, is a subject well deserv- 
ing enquiry. 

The Bugis trace back their history 
to Sawira Geding, whom they repre- 
sent to have proceeded in immediate des- 
cent from their heavcilly mediator, Bi- 
tara Guru, and to have been the first 
chief of any celebrity in Celebes. He 
reigned, as I before observed, overLuhu, 
the most ancient kingdom of Celebes ; 
and a lapse of time, equal to seven des- 
cents, is said to JbaVe taken plaae 
before the establishment' of Boni* Both 
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this chieftain, and the founder of, the 
empire of Goa, are represented to have 
been great navigators and foreigners ; or, 
according to the romance of native tradi- 
tion, deities sent from heaven to govern 
and take care of them. The inhabitants 
of Macassar have no idea by what means, 
or at what period, the present form of 
government, of the nine Glarang, and 
the Hicham Huta of Goa, was estab- 
lished. 

Literary compositions, in both the Ma- 
cassar ami Bugis languages, are numerous. 
They consist principally in historical ac- 
counts of the different states, since the 
introduction of Mahometanism, which is 
represented to have taken place so late as 
the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
and in gallons or collections of traditions, 
regarding more early times, of romances 
and poetical compositions, in which love, 
war, and the chase, are the favourite 
themes. They include a paraphrase of 
the Koran, and several works, evidently 
translated from the Javanese and Arabic, 
and many in common with the Malayu ; 
also works on judicial astrology, and 
collections of institutions and cus- 
toms which have all the force of law ; 
and each principal state adopts the prac- 
tice of duly recording eveiy public event 
of iinpoitance, as it occurs. 

Java*. 

I shall not longer detain you with no- 
tices of our neighbours, while so wide 
and interesting a field attracts atten- 
tion at home. In Java, and in that range 
of islands which modern geographers 
have classed under the denomination of 
the Sunda Islands, 1 have hitherto re- 
frained from noticing the extensive traces 
of antiquity, foreign intercom sc, and na- 
tional greatness, which are exhibited in 
the numerous monuments of a former 
worship, in the ruins of dilapidated ci- 
ties, and in the character, the instituti- 
ons, the language, and the literature of 
the people, from the hope that abler pens 
would have attempted a more correct 

* Java is washed on the south and east by the 
Indian Ocean. To the north-west lies the island 
of Sumatra; to the north, Borneo j to the north- 
east, Celebes j and to the east it is separated by 
two narrow Btraits, from the islands of Madura 
and Bali. In length it may be estimated at six 
hundred ruKs, by ninety-fire in average breadth. 
The arm of the sea, stretching between Java and 
is knbwn by the appellation of the 


sketch than cither my humble abilities or 
limited information enable me to contem- 
plate or embrace. The subject is so ex- 
tensive, so new, so highly interesting, 
that I must claim your indulgence, if, in 
aiming at conciseness in representing the 
appearances and facts which have most 
forcibly struck my attention, many still 
more important particulars pass unno- 
ticed. 

On the peculiar province of Dr. Horse- 
field, to whom I am indebted for whate- 
ver information I possess on the natural 
history of the island, l shall not further 
trespass, than by adverting to the exten- 
sive and almost endless variety which 
these regions present in every branch of 
his pursuits. One observation, however, 
as connected with the earlier history of 
Java, in explaining the high fertility ofits 
soil in comparison with that of the Ma- 
layan peninsula and Sumatra, may de- 
serve notice in this place. From the re- 
sult of every investigation yet made, the 
geological constitution of Java appears to 
be exclusively volcanic, without any ad- 
mixture whatever of the primitive or se- 
condary mountains of the Asiatic conti- 
nent ; while, on the contrary, Sumatra, 
with Banca, as before noticed, appear to 
be a continuation and termination of the 
immense chain of mountains which per- 
vades great part of Asia, and runs off 
finally in a direction north-west to south- 
east. Java deviates from the direction of 
Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca, 
in striking off directly west and east. In 
this direction it is followed by the larger 
of the adjacent islands of Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Eudi, and Timor ; and by many 
smaller, which contribute to constitute 
an extensive series. This direction, as 
well as the constitution of all the islands 
enumerated, indicates the existence of an 
extensive volcanic chasm in this part of 
the globe, running, for many degrees, 
almost parallel with the equator. The 
consequences of Java's being exclusively 
volcanic are, that while Sumatra abounds 
in metals, Java, generally speaking, is 
destitute of them that, while in Suma- 

* All the indication* yet diicovered confirm the 
assertion that the constitution of Java is unfa- 
vourable to metals. The only notice as to the 
existence of gold or silver is contatifed'in thfe first 
volume of the Transaction* of the Society ) and 
the attempts on Gunung Parang, in 17W* apd on 
the M4gi Mmhtugin 1744, vcre'loon ibaifdoned. 
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tra there are many extensive tracts, ste- 
rile, and unfavourable to vegetation, Java, 
with few exceptions, is covered with a 
soil in the highest degree fertile, luxuri- 
ant, and productive of every species of 
vegetation. 

Referring to the ample details of the 
mineralogy of Java, which the scientific 
and persevering exertions of Dr. Horsefield 
have enabled us to include in our present 
volume, I shall, on this branch of our 
pursuits, only observe, that catalogues 
and collections of the varieties in the mi- 
neral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, as 
they have been found to exist on Java, 
have been formed by this gentleman, who 
is at present engaged in exploring the 
districts lying to the east and south of 
Suracarta, with the view of completing 
materials for the natural history of Java. 
His Flora Javana is already far advanc- 
ed. The geography of plants is a subject 
fo which he has particularly directed his 
researches. From the extensive 1 ange of 
the thermometer between the high and 
the low lands, Java presents to the bo- 
tanist, at the least, six distinct associati- 
ons of plants or floras, indigenous to as 
many climates, defined by their compa- 
rative elevation above the level of the 
sea.* 

Iron pyrites is found in small quantities in seveial 
districts, as well as red ochre, which, howcvei, 
often contains so little iron as scarcely to serve 
for the common purpose of a paint. The exist- 
ence of mercury in the low lands of Damak, 
where it is distributed in minute particles through 
the day of the rice-grounds bounding one of the 
principal rivers in that district, cannot be con- 
sidered as an indication of a mme or ores of that 
metal. 

* The height of the principal mountains in 
Java is estimated at from seven to eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Several of them 
have been ascended, and measures are now in 
progress for ascertaining the elevation with some 
degree of accuracy. Lieut. Heyland, who has 
several times ascended Suirtoro, observes, " that 
on reaching the summit on the ‘20th May, 1813, 
the sun had set, and the thermometer of Fahren- 
heit stood at 3d. During the night, the thermo- 
meter varied between 36 and 44, and, as the day 
broke on the morning of the Slst, it was at 36. A 
second thermometer at 30. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the lake, and found it covered with ice 
of about double the thickness of two Spanish dol- 
lars. A piece of double this thickness, found 
somedistance from the edge on tile same lake, 
Hjdpced a belief that it had remained unthawed 
qn the day preceding, and bad now received the 
addition of a second night’s frost. The water in 
the soap-plates, which had been used as hot-water 
gdatM the evemng before, was completely frozen 
tfaWifb. Md th« ice the thicknei# of an Inth.” 
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If, to the naturalist, Java exhibits these 
extensive and wonderful varieties, to the 
antiquary, the philologist and the phi- 
losopher, she offers, in like manner, sub- 
jects of equal novelty, and even of higher 
interest; whether we investigate the splen- 
did remains of her temples and her cities, 
her languages and her literature ; or the 
character, institutions and customs of her 
inhabitants. 

To attempt any satisfactory description 
of the various monuments of antiquity, 
and of a former worship, which are to be 
found in almost every district of the 
island, would be impracticable on the 
present occasion ; and, with the exception 
of a few notices, 1 must content myself 
with assuring you, that however deficient 
we may be in scientific information, or in 
a knowledge of the mythology sacred to 
which these monuments may have been 
reared, measures have been taken that a 
iccord, to be depended upon for exact- 
ness at least, should exist of the actual 
lemains of Hinduism in Java. I am in- 
debted to Captain Baker, who is now ac- 
tively engaged in these pui suits, for the 
most accurate sketches of the present 
appearance of the most important of 
these ruins, as well as for ground-plans 
and elevations of the principal temples, 
with notices of much valuable infoimatiou 
which is to be collected of their oiigin, 
object, and history. 

You are aware that the most splendid 
of these monuments are to be found at 
Prambanan, Boro Bodo and Shiga Sari. 
Oi the first an interesting description is 
given in the last volume of our Transacti- 
ons, by our highly esteemed friend, Colo- 
nel Mackenzie. Circumstances have since 
admitted of a more minute investigation ; 
and our information, as far as regards 
their present state, is much more com- 
plete. These extensive ruins lay claim 
to the highest antiquity; and, considering 
the vicinity of the temples to have been 
the seat of the earliest monarchy in Java, 
1 may be permitted, in the words of Cap- 
tain Baker, to lament the contrast of the 
present times, with “ times long since 
past/’ “Nothing,” he observes, “ can ex- 
ceed the air of melancholy, desolatidn,a»d 
ruin, which this spot presefit s ; and the 

On another exclusion, in October, 18*4. tbethw* 
mometert fell to 36 and 38 j and fc* formed on 
them after they had been immrrwd in water 
expoted to the air* r J ,' 7 ' 
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feelings of every visitor must be forcibly 
in unison with the scene of surrounding 
devastation, when he reflects upon the 
origin of this once venerated, hallowed 
spot ; the seat and proof of the perfection 
of arts now no longer in existence in 
Java; the type and emblem of a religion 
no longer acknowledged, and scarcely 
known among them by name : when he 
reflects upon that boundless profusion of 
active, unwearied skill and patience, the 
noble spirit of generous emulation, the 
patronage and encouragement which the 
arts and sciences must have received, and 
the inexhaustible wealth and resources 
which the Javanese of those times must 
have possessed !” 

lu attempting to describe the Chandi 
Sewo, or Thousand Temples, which form 
a principal part of these ruins, he laments 
his inability to convey an) adequate ideas, 
satisfactory to his own mind, even of the 
actual dismantled state of this splendid 
seat of magnificence and of the arts. — 
“ Never," he observes, “ have l met 
with such stupendous, laborious aud 
finished specimens of human labour, and 
of the polished, refined taste of ages long 
since forgot, and crowded together in so 
small a compass, as characterize and are 
manifested in this little spot ; and, though, 
l doubt not, there are some remains of 
antiquity in other parts of the globe more 
worthy the eye of the traveller, or the 
peucil of the artist, yet Chandi Sewo 
must ever rank with the foiemost in the 
attractions of curiosity, or of antiquarian 
research.” 

I have preferred giving you the words 
of Captain linker, while the subject was 
fully impressed on his mind, and while in 
the midst of the objects which he con- 
templated : — there is a feeling excited at 
such a moment that gives a colouring to 
the picture, and which is weakened in 
the faded tints of a more distant view. 

Next to Prambanan, the ruins of Boro 
Bodo may be ranked as remarkable for 
grandeur in design, peculiarity of style, 
and exquisite workmanship. This tem- 
ple is in the district of Boro, under the 
residency of the Kadu, whence 1 pre- 
sume it takes its name ; Bodo being 
either a term of contempt, cast upon it by 
the Mahometans, or erroneously so pro- 
nounced, instead of which, in 

its general acceptation, in the Javanese 
language, is synonimous with ancient, or 


m 

heathen. It is built so as to crown the 
upper part of a Braall hill, the suumit 
terminating in a dome. The building is 
square, and is composed of seven ter- 
races rising one above the other, each 
of which is enclosed by stone walls ; the 
ascent to the different terraces being by 
four flights of steps, leading from four 
principal entrances, one on each side of 
the square. On the top are several small 
latticed domes, the upper part terminat- 
ing in one of a larger circumference. In 
separate niches, or rather temples, at 
equal distances, formed in the walls of the 
several terraces, are contained upward of 
three hundred stone images of devoteet , 
in a sitting posture, and being each above 
three feet high. Similar images are 
within the domes above ; and in compart- 
ments in the walls, both within and with- 
out, are carved in relief, and in the most 
correct and beautiful style, groupes of 
figures, containing historical scenes ami 
mythological ceremonies, supposed to he 
representations of a principal part, either 
of the Hamayan or Mahabrat. The 
figures and costume are evidently Indian; 
and we are at a loss whether most to ad- 
mire the extent and grandeur of the 
whole construction, or the beauty, rich- 
ness and correctness of the sculpture. 

The name, aud resemblance of the 
images which surround this temple to 
the figure of Budha, has induced an opi- 
nion that it was exclusively confined to 
the worship of that deity ; but it should 
be noticed, that in the immediate vicinity 
of this large temple, and evidently con- 
nected with it, are the remains of several 
smaller temples, constructed much after 
the fashion of tin? temples at Prambanan, 
and containing a variety of sculptures and 
images of the Braluninical worship. A 
large but mutilated stone figure of Brahma 
was found in a field hard by ; and as there 
are images similarly resembling Budha to 
be found at Prambanan, it would seem, 
that if they are ascertained to represent 
that deity, these buildings must have been 
erected at a period when the worship was 
not separated. 

Although the general design of this 
temple differs from those at Prambanan, 
a similar style of sculpture and decora- 
tion is observable ; and the same may 
be also traced in the mine at Singa 
Sari, situated in the Residency of 
saruan, where are still to be found 
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images of Brahma, Mahadown, Gitnesa,' 
the Ball- Nandi, afol ethers, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and in a still 
higher degreeof preservation than any 
remaining at Pranibanan or Boro Bodo. 

One of the most extraordinary monu- 
ments in this quarter, however, is an 
immense colossal statue of a man resting 
on his hams, of the same character as 
the porters at Prambanan, lying on its 
face, and adjacent to a terrace, on which 
it was originally placed. This statue mea- 
sures in length about twelve feet, bicadtli 
between the shoulders nine feet and a 
half, and at the base nine feet and a half, 
with corresponding dimensions in girth, 
cut from one solid stone. The statue 
seems evidently to hate fallen from the 
adjacent elevated teirace; although it is 
difficult to reconcile the probability of its 
having been elevated to such a station, 
with reference to any traces we now have 
of the knowledge of mechanics by the 
Javanese. To have raised it by dint of 
mere manual labour would appear, at the 
present day, an Herculean task. The 
terrace is about eighteen feet high. A 
second figure, of the same dimensions, 
has since been discovCVcd in the vicinitj 
of the above ; and, when the forest shall 
be cleared, some traces of the large temple 
to which they formed the approach may 
probably be found. Not far from Singa 
Sari, which was once the seat of empire, 
and in the district of Malang, are scver.il 
interesting ruins of temples, of similar 
construction, and of the same style of 
ornament. 

These buildings must have been raised 
at a period when the highest state of the 
arts existed, and constructed at uo very 
distant date from each other. Consider- 
ed in this view, they sene very forcibly 
and decidedly to corroborate the histo- 
rical details of the country, which are 
found to exist in the different written 
compositions and dramatic entertain- 
ments. 

In noticing the more prominent remains 
of antiquity, as they arc to he traced 
from the architecture and sculpture of 
former days, I should he wanting in at- 
tention, aiid indeed in a due respect to 
the popular tradition and the still receiv- 
ed opinion of the Javans, did I not speak 
otjjurumg Prahu , a mountain, or ra- 
t *» a ' r , an | e ‘°f mountains, (for there are 


n(f hiss than twenty-nine poftifs^ Suite’, 
mits, which have distinct matfrisj)'' 
ated on the northern side of the Isfarfd, 
and inland between Samarang arid Pa$a- 
lofigan, the supposed residence of lArjtoii/' 
and of the demi-gods and 
distinguished themselves in the’ 

Yml’ha, or Holy War. Here, tWe 1 fulhs 
of the supposed palace of the rhie'f— tjfq 
abode of Bima, ids followers and attend- 
ants, me exhibited , and so rich, was mice 
Ibis spot, in relics of antiquity, that tlie 
village of Kali Babar, situated at the foot 
of the mountain, is stated to have paid 
its lents, from time immemorial, in gold 
melted down from the golden imaged here 
di sewered. So great, indeed, has been the 
desire to meet the courtly thirst for tfyese 
interesting relics, that, I regret to say^ 
many of the buildings, composed of a ma- 
terial less in demand, have suffered pre- 
matuie dilapidation on this account. 
veral interesting remains have fceeirtW 
been discovered by Major Johnson* resi- ‘ 
dent at the Com r of the Su.sumip 
among these, the ruins at ’Suku (les^vq 
particular notice. But I ‘hay^'jdiT^y 
trespassed on a sublet wliiA iJ^Luft- 
possible to treat well, except in detail, 
ami with i eference to diawings ex- 
tensive variety of erect ions, edifice*, ima- 
ges, and poetical creations, which ifyefod,. 
in Java. 

As connected wifh these early ami 
splendid monuments of the former, high 
state of the arts in Java, and illustifttive 
of the histoiy of the country, are to be 
noticed the great vaiiety of inscriptions 
found in different parts of ilje island* 
Fac-Minilies of most of these haw been 
taken ; and I am happy to add, that we 
haie succeeded in decyphering some of 
the most interesting. The diameter ou 
the stone found at Prnmhanan is no doubt 
one of the Dewa Nagri characters of In- 
dia ; ami, with the exception of a few 
cliai actors discovered at Siuga, Sari, ou 
the backs of stone images, the only *^e*i- 
men yet discovered of this peculiar for* 
mation. ,,n .„} > i 

Fjom the vicinity of the former k#' 
dom of Jong’goio, not far 
the modern Surabaia, hav^beemWWi## 1 * 
several large stones, of thu shap«l J of®rf^ (J 
Iish tombstones, covered mtil 1 
tiotw in the 
and in * 
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( W ratber paraphrases, for they princi- 
pally contain prayers ami invocations to 
t^Peity, in a language the meaning of a 
few, words only of which are retained, 
wj$e the idiom and grammatical con- 
station has long been lost,) have been 
made, and will be found in the pages of 
onr Transactions. It 1ms fallen to my lot 
to succeed, not only in decyphering the 
MSS recently discovered in Cheribon, but 
also the inscriptions on the copper plates 
so long deposited among the records of 
our society as unintelligible ; the results 
will be communicated to the society in 
another form, and the subject will be 
more particularly adverted to, when speak- 
ing of the languages and literature. 

These inscriptions, which, in general, 
contain dates, are of the first importance 
in enabling us to trace the source whence 
the language and literature may have 
flowed, and to satisfy our minds of the 
prevailing worship at any particular pe- 
rfia. It is only by an assemblage of as 
many data as can be collected, from this 
source, from the remains of the arts, 
from the language, literature, and insti- 
tutions of the people of the present day, 
od&'pared with the best information we 
can procure of other countries of the 
East,’ which may have been civilized at 
ah itarlier period, that we can come at 
aliy fWr and just result. The question is 
too extensive, too important to be lightly 
treated, or to be decided upon from any 
pre-conceived opinion or partial views. 

Did not other striking and obvious 
proofs exist of the claims of Java to be 
considered at one period far advanced in 
civilization, it might be sufficient to bring 
forward the perfection of the language, 
the accession which that language must 
in early times have received from a dis- 
tant but highly cultivated source, and the 
copiousness for which it stands so pecu- 
liarly and justly distinguished. 

In the island of Java, two general lan- 
guages may be considered as prevalent. 
The Sunda language, which prevails in 
the western, and the Javanese, which is 
the language of the districts east of Che- 
ribon. The first is a simple dialect ac- 
commodated to all the purposes of the 
nipuntainous classes who speak it, and 
perhaps differs from the Javanese, not so 
much in its construction, as in the por- 
tly of original and of Malayan words 
wbteh >U contains. One-fburth of the 
Asiatic /ount—No, IV, 
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language, at the least, may be considered „ 
to be the same as the Javanese another 
fourth is perhaps original ; and the re- 
maining half Malayan. At what period 
this extensive portion of the Malayan wae 
adopted, or whether any part or the 
whole of this portion may not originally 
have formed the common language of 
this part of the country, is yet to be de- 
cided. In the Javanese, or language of 
the eastern division of the island, and 
also of the lower parts of Bantam and 
Cheribon, the natural or vernacular lan- 
guage in like manner contains a consi- 
derable number of words in common with 
the Malayan, and the general principles 
of construction are found to have a stri- 
king accordance. We thus find strong 
proofs in support of one common origin 
of the prevailing languages of the Archi- 
pelago, notwithstanding that a large por- 
tion of the Malayan words, now used 
in Java may be ascertain® to have been 
received at a comparatively recent date, 
and in the course of long and continued 
intercourse with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

The Javanese language, properly so 
called, is distinguished by a division be- 
tween what may he considered as the 
vernacular language of the country, used 
by the common people among themselves, 
and which is adopted when addressing an 
inferior, and what may be considered as 
a second or court language, adopted by 
all inferiors when addressing a superior. 
The same construction, as well a9 the 
idiom of the language, is, I believe, 
pretty generally preserved in both the 
languages ; the latter, however, consists 
of a more extensive class of foreign words 
which would appear to have been picked 
and culled for the purpose. Where dif- 
ferent words have not been found from 
the common language of the country, an 
arbitrary variation in the sound of the 
word belonging to the common language 
is adopted, as in cliangig the word progo 
into pragi , dadi into dados , Jawa into 
Jawi, &c. and, the more effectually to 
render the polite language distinct, npt 
only are the affirmatives and negative**,' 
as well as the pronouns and prepositions 
varied, but the auxiliary verbs and par- 
ticles are in general different. 

So effectually, indeed, does this arbi- 
trary distinction prevail, that in tbft 
most common occurrences and exprea- 

Vol* I. %Z 
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slons, the language that would be used dent, and which is decyphered from i»- 
by a superior bears not the slightest re- scriptions on stone and eopper-plates, is 


semblance to what, with the same object, 
would be used by an inferior. Thus when 
a superior would say to an inferior “You 
have been sick a very long time” he 
would in the common or vernacular lan- 
guage use the words “ Lawas tenian goni 
loro ” while an inferior, using the court 
language would to the same purport, say 
<f I 4 am i leras g enipun sakit If the 
former would ask the question “ is your 
child a boy or a girl ?” he would use the 
words, “ Anak kiro wadonopo lanang V * 
but the latter would express himself, 
“ Putro hijang'an diko , estri punopo V * 
Again, would the former observe “ That 
the people of Java, both men and women, 
like to preserve the hair of the head,’* he 
would say “ JFongpulu Jaw a lanang 
wadon poda ng'ing'u rambut while the 
latter would use the words, “ Tetiang 
heng nusa Jawfoestri jalar sami ng ing a 
remoy &c.” 

It is not, however, to be supposed that 
these languages are so separated that the 
one is studied and attained exclusively of 
the other ; for, while one is the language 
of address, the other must be that of re- 
ply ; and the knowledge of both is indis- 
peusible to those who have occasion to 
communicate with persons of a different 
rank from themselves. In the polite lan- 
guage, Kawi words are frequently intro- 
duced by the party, either to show his 
reading, or evince a higher mark of re- 
spect. The Kawi however, is, more pro- 
perly a dead language, the language of 
literary compositions of the higher class ; 
and is, to the Javanese, what the Sans- 
crit is to the languages of Hindustan, 
and the Pali to the Birman and Siamese • 
how far it may assimilate to either, must 
remain to be decided by more accurate 
comparison and observation, thuu we 
have yet had opportunity to make. It is 
in this language that the more ancient 
and celebrated of the literary perform- 
ances of the country are written ; and it 
is probable tint it will be found, that 
while the general language of Java pos- 
sesses, in common with all the more cul- 
tivated languages of the archipelago, a 
considerable portion of Sanscrit terms, 
the court-language is still more replete 
with them ; and that the Kawi, and par- 
ticularly that which is reckoned most an- 


almost pure Sanscrit. The construction 
and idiom in these inscriptions’ is no 
longer comprehended by the Javanese, 
and there are but few whose intelligence, 
and acquaintance with the terms used, 
enables them to give even a faint notion 
of their meaning. Examples of these 
languages, taken from the B’rata Yud’lia, 
and from some of the inscriptions alluded 
to, will appear in the new volume of our 
Transactions. 

To facilitate the acquirement of a Ian* 
guage in its nature so extensive and va- 
ried as that of the Javanese, a method 
is adopted similar to what I understand 
is known in India, of classing the sy- 
nonyms in such a manner as to connect 
them in the memory, by stringing them 
in classes, according to the natural chain 
of our ideas ; the collection or vocabulary 
so composed is termed doso nomo , literally 
tea names y and in point of fact there are 
but few words in the language which 
have not at least so many synonyms.— 
An example of this mode of instruction 
.and of assisting the memory is also in- 
cluded iu our volume as illustrative, not 
ouly of the method alluded to, but of the 
great delicacy and variety of the lan- 
guage. 

I am happy to report that very exten- 
sive vocabularies, not only of both di- 
visions of the Javanese, including the 
Kawi, but of the Sunda, and of the dia- 
lects of Madura and Bali, with notices 
of the varieties in particular districts and 
mountain-tribes, have been collected and 
that whenever our moie intimate ac- 
quaintance with the written compositions 
of the country may afford the test of 
some experience in aid of what has al- 
ready been done, the grand work of a 
grammar and dictionary may be accom- 
plished. This has long been our first and 
grand desideratum.* 

In both the Sunda and Javanese lan- 
guages the same written character is in 
use ; aud it has not yet been traced whe- 
ther the former ever had a separate writ- 

* Considerable progress has been made 
our last meeting in the acquirement of the Ja- 
vanese language. The Rer. Mr. TrouU ia par* 
ticular, is prosecuting hi» studies aj. Sapiarthg 
with great success, and arrangement^ art In in- 
gress for procuring from Bengal a fo«#t 'pi W 1 * 
nvse typda. ^ j ' b* * 
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ten character ornot ; nt a place, however, 
called Batfl Tulis, on the site of the an- 
cient capital of Pajajaran, is preserved an 
inscription on stone in very rude charac- 
ters ; and several similar inscriptions in 
the same character have been recently dis- 
covered at Kwali in Cheribon, where 
some of the descendants of the princes of 
Pajajaran took refuge. This character, 
till lately appeared widely different from 
any other yet noticed in Java, but is now 
found to contain some of the letters dnd 
vowel marks in common with the Java- 
nese, The date inscribed on the stone at 
J3atu Tulis has fortunately been decypher- 
ed, and the character was doubtlessly 
used by the Sunda people at the period of 
the destruction of the western government 
of Pajajaran. 

No less than seven different characters 
are represented to have been in use at 
different periods of Javanese history ♦ and 
although those at present adopted appear 
at first sight to be very different from the 
more ancient, yet, on examination, the 
one may without much difficulty be traced 
to the other, by observing the gradual al- 
terations made from time to time. Spe- 
cimens of these different characters, with 
the periods in which they were respective- 
ly u^ed, are submitted to the inspection 
of the Society ; and I regret that the ab- 
sence Of an engraver precludes them from 
appearing in the volume of our trans- 
actions. 

'Oie literature of Java, however much 
it mVhave declined iu latter days, must 
be stUT considered as respectable. The 
more ancient historical compositions are 
mostly written in the Kawi language, to 
which frequently the meaning of each 
word, and a paraphrase of the whole in 
Javanese, is annexed. Of these compo- 
sitions those most highly esteemed are 
the B’rata Yud’ha or Holy War, and a 
volume entitled Romo or Rama, the for- 
mer descriptive of the exploits of Arjuno, 
and the principal heroes whose fame is 
recorded in the celebrated Indian poem of 
the? Mahabarat, the latter of those who 
are distinguished in the Ramayan. These 
'poems are held by the Javanese of the 
present day in about the same estimation 
as the.lUafl and Odyssey of Homer are by 
. Europeans , Until translations are made, 
and can be compared with the more ex- 
tensive works in India, it would be pre- 
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matirre to form any Judgment on their re- 
lative excellence. The B’rata Yud'ha is- 
contained in about two hundred verses ) 
but, in rendering the Kawi Into Javanese 
it is found necessary, in order to convey 
any thing like the meaning, to render one 
line of Kawi into at least three of the mo- 
dern Javanese. 1 should not omit to 
mention that the belief is general among 
the Javanese, that the scene of this cele- 
brated romance is on Java. They point 
out the different countries which are re- 
ferred to, such as Hastina, Wirata, and 
others in different districts of the island, 
which have since assumed more modern 
names ; and the supposed mansion of Ar- 
juno, as before noticed, is still traced 
upon Gunung Prahu. 

These works, in common with almost 
every composition in the language, are 
composed in regularly measured verses ; 
and, as far as we can judge, from the 
partial Iranslations which have been made 
from them, through the medium of the 
Javanese, they do credit to the power of 
the language and the genius of the poet. 

Historical compositions are divided into 
two general classes, termed Pakam and 
Babat ; under the former are considered 
the Romo and B'rata Yud'ha; the insti- 
tutions and regulations for princes and 
the officers of state and law, entitled 
Kopo Kopo, Jogol Muda and Kontoro; 
works on astronomy and judicial astrolo- 
gy, termed Wuku; and works on moral 
conduct, regulations and ancient institu- 
tions, termed Niti Sastro and Niti Projo. 
Under the Babat are classed chronologi- 
cal, and other works on modern history, 
since the establishment of the empire of 
Mataram. 

There are in use, for ordinary and po- 
pular compositions, five different kinds of 
regular measured stanzas, terhied Tem- 
bang, adapted to the subject treated of, 
whether heroic, amorous, or Otherwise ; 
these are termed Asmoron Dorn , Dan - 
dang Guta, Sinom , Durmo and Pankgvr. 
In the higher compositions, and particu- 
larly in the Kawi, these measures are 
still more varied, and in number upward 
of twenty, twelve of which correspond In 
name with the stanzas used in the podtry 
of continental India. 

In repeating these composition*, they 
arc chauntcd, or rather drawled out, In 
regular metre, according to rules lai4 

2 Z 2 
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down for the long and short syllables. 
Dramatic representations of various hinds 
form the constant recreation of the higher 
classes of society, and the most polished 
amusemeut of the country. These con- 
sist of the Wayang Kulit or scenic sha- 
dows, in which the several heroes of the 
drama, represented in a diminutive size, 
afe made to perform their entrances and 
exits behind a transparent curtain. The 
subjects of these representations .are taken 
either from the more ancient works of 
the B’rata Yud’ha or Romo, and then de- 
nominated Wayang Purwo, or from the 
history of Panji, the most renowned hero 
of Java story, and then termed Wayang 
Gedog. The Wayang Wong, in which 
men personify the heroes of the B’rata 
Yud’ha and Romo, is also termed Wayang 
Purwo. They have also the Topeng, in 
which men wearing masks, personify 
those immortalized in the history of Panji ; 
and the Wayang Klitik or Koritchil, not 
unlike a puppet-shew in Europe, in which 
dimiuute wooden figures personify the 
heroes of Majapaliit. 

These dramatic exhibitions are accom- 
panied by performances on the Gamelan, 
or musical instruments of the Javanese, 
Of which there are several distinct sets; 
the Salindro, which, accompanies the 
performances from the B'rata Yud'ha and 
Romo, as well as the Topeng ; the Pclog 
Which accompanies the Wayang Gedog ; 
the Kodok Ngokek , Chara Bali , Senenan 


ahd others. The Javanese music is pe- 
culiarly harmonious, but the gamut is 
imperfect. 

Whatever portion of astronomical sci- 
ence may have in former times been com- 
municated to Java, the people of the pre- 
sent day have no pretensions to distinc- 
tion on this account. It is true they pos- 
sess the signs of the zodiac, and still pre- 
serve a mode of calculating the seasons, 
the principles of which must have been 
discovered by a people well acquainted 
with the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
They also possess several works on judi- 
cial astrology ; but in this they Follow on- 
ly what is laid down for them in the few 
pages of a book almost illegible, and in 
the traditions of the country.* 

(To be concluded next month J 


* The nigni of the zodiac, as represented in the 
ancient MS. discovered at Telaga in CherVbon, 
compared with the Indian zodiac, areas follows: 
the tigures being very correctly drawn, and the 
names with the explanation annexed to each;— 
Indian. Javanese MS. 

Mesha— the Ram .... Misa. 

Vruhn— the Bull M’rlsa. 

Mithuna— the Pair .... M’riKogo (a butterfly.) 
Carcala— the Crab .... Calicata, 

Sinlia— the Lion Singha. 

Cunya— the Virgin . . . Canya. 

Tula— the Balance . . . Tula. 
VrisIicbica-theScorpbn Privita. 

Danus— the Bow .... Wnnu. 

Macara- the Sea Monster Maeara (CrawAsh.) 
Cumbha -the Water Jug Cuba. 

Mina— the Fish ..... M6na. 


/ 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 

(No. IV.) 


Hindoo Character and Poetry.* 

I believe there is no language now 
spoken, either in Europe or Asia, that 
would better bear a literal translation 
into English, than the Hindee. Of the 
difficulty of rendering Persian composi- 
tions, whether prose or verse, into our 
own language, they who have made the 
experiment, will bear ample testimony. 
It is not however in this respect alone 
that the Hindee differs from most other 
of the languages of Asia : like them all, 
it abounds in allegory and metaphor; 
but not to that licentious degree which is 
at once the glory and the disease of Per- 

: » From the Preface tA Brou Atoa ^i PpmiUr 
Poetry of the Hindoo*. 


sian poesy. We meet in it with those 
luxuriant figures which are the peculiar 
decorations of Oriental composition, but 
they are seldom disgraced by tame or 
vulgar similies j nor are the most beau- 
tiful thoughts ever inflated into hyper- 
bole, or debased by an admixture of the 
most crude and homely elucidations. 

In their descriptions of female charms, 
the images of the Hindoo poets are inva- 
riably taken from nature ; consequently 
are seldom extravagant, and thejF tuw al- 
ways calculated to raise in -the, the 

sweet ideas of tenderness and* d^icacy. 

The Hindoo nymph is lovely* 1 fhrtS/ her 
charms we neverbeiflbtenodhyiihfttkind 
of bacchanalian tint which glows in the 
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‘at nactioM of the Persian beauty. With bttee heart h ytrtng Brahman, about .fif- 
tlie one we sigh to repose among shady tool years 6f age, who had nop quitted 
bowers or wander by the side of cooling his native village, in a distant par* of 
streams • to weave chaplets of the Lotus, Oude, above four months, interrogated 
or the jessamine for her hair ; and even by another, why he was so late in return- 
fancy ourselves enamoured of one of the ing to camp ? He had been at a Mela or 
legitimate shepherdesses of our pastoral fair, held in the neighbourhood of Gwa- 
poetry With the other, we burn to liur, at which all the women of the city, 
share the luxurious pleasures of the ban- young as well as old, appeared without 
quet • to celebrate her eyes in anacreon- reserve : and when he heard the ques- 
ts measures ; or toast her jetty ringlets tion, “ Oh !” cried he, inhis Doric tongue, 
in bowls of liquid ruby. Our heated while an expression of pleasure sparkled 
imagination pourtrays a Phrync or a in his fine hazel eyes, “ Dnhar ho lootut 
Lais, and we picture to ourselves the ruha “ I’ve been plundering the 
wanton attractions of a Grecian or Ro- spring l’* Another time, when I had re 
man courtezan. Loye is equally the rul- primanded a lad, about the same age, for 
iug passion of both, but it is of different calling a respectable elderly man old, who 
kinds ; that of the Hindoo is evident, was very ambitious of appearing young, 
yet tender ; that of the Persian volup- “ Why," said he, “ his whiskers f arelHte 
tuous and intoxicating. Nor is thecharac- peoore " — threads of fresh spun cotton, 
ter of their lovers less distinctly marked ; May l venture upon another instance ? it 
the passion of the Hindoo youth is relates to my young favourite who 
breathed for his mistress only; while “ plundered the spring and wiU serve 
that of the Persian is equally excited by to show, that these interesting people 
wine and music, by roses aud nightin- are not merely metaphorical, hut actually 
gales, as by all the blandishments of his possessed of the most tender and amiable 
“ sugar’d" chaimer. feelings. His uncle, at whose request he 

If we were to indulge our fancy in pour- had been brought to camp, was a Sipabee 
traying the characters of the ancient of some standing in the corps Icommwid- 
Hindoos from these specimens of their cd, but notorious for using, upon every 
popular poetry, bow amiable would they occasion, the grossest abuse : an insult 
appear ! Gentle, simple in their manners, offensive beyond auy other, to all ranks 
alive to strong impressions ; and pecu- of Hindoos. The boy had long submitted 
liarly susceptible of the tender passion, in silence to this, and other harsh treat- 
And if due allowance be made for the mentof his relation ; till, at length, upon 
'^liffereucc between poetical delineation, the representation of a native officer, I 
ltd the fainter lines of real life, I do directed that he should be removed to 
noMuiow that the picture would be so another company, and not allowed to as- 
highly*coloured as not to bear some re- sociate with him upon any account ; an 
semblance to their descendants of the arrangement at which the other affected 
present day ; especially when unsophis- to be exceedingly offended. Soon after, 
ticated by an admixture of foreign man- the uncle received a wound which inca- 
ners. They still speak the language of pacitated him for service ; and he was 
poetry and love, though expressed in a transferred to the invalid establishment, 
dialect that is perfectly rustic. To what Previous however to his quitting camp, 
is this to be ascribed ? Not to the peculiar the lad came to me and entreated me to 
structure of the language itself, for it use my influeuce to reconcile him to liis 
consists mostly of short expressive words uncle ; and that they might not part in 
composed of consonants ; and abounds anger. I sent for him directly ; and 
more in monosyllables, with the exccp- upon his entering the tent, Arjoon, the 
tion perhaps of the Chinese, than any hoy’s name, fell at his feet. The uncle, 
language with which I am acquainted, however, remained for some moments 
'Neithef can it be attributed to the polish sullen and unmoved ; till at length, upon 
'Of educdtloR or society ; for I have gene- my upbraiding him for hip harshness aud 
^ rally observed, that those Hindoos ex- insensibility, he put his fymd gently upon 
fM&HhetaWltes most elegantly and me- the hoy’s head ; who, when he felt this 
‘AaphOricuTly, who' lare born til villages little act of kindness, soraug up, threw 
triotib s remote from large towns, ■ ah<3 the his artas aroundhjpji^^,an(igaYe vent 
MbofWbf Ettiropearifc orMooisttljbtms. I to his feelings in sobs, that seemed to 
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burst from his heart. This was too 
much even for the stoicism of the mule, 
who then pressed him affectionately to 
his bosom, and cM'laiming, “ *t is my 
brother’s child,” bm si" into teais lmiw-lt. 
I do not leiuonibor ili.it I was ever moie 
sensibly affecu d. 

If it is not rlien to (lie ■'iiueimc of 
their language, nor to the lefineincnt.s ot 
education, tliat this del eaey ol ideas 
and language is to he lunihed, may we 
not suppose that the genial waimth ot 
the climate, and uiiiuimI luxiiuaiiee of 
nature, unite to produce a physical ten- 
derness and siisa puhilitv hi thermion's 
oigans of sense, and thus lendei the 
nerves on which the) act, moie “ ticm- 
blingly alne .ill u'ei,” than out liaidiu 
anil more ligid elmiate ? 

I am avvaie that these opinions ot the 
Hindoos will find but little eiedii w it li the 
generality of my count) \ men in India; 
who will be apt to reg.ud them as the u- 
sionaiy offspinig of pu-judice .uni m- 
manee. With them lime au hut two, 
though * e i y »li"l jiicI, opimori.s upon tins 
Mibjcet ; one pai ly ieg.ii ding the inhabi- 
tants, uianneis, piodiu tions, &c. ot In- 
dia, when conipdifd with those ol hti- 
iope, as utterly unworthy ot notne; 
while then opponent.', fevvei indeol ui 
numbers, but equally *7 ntiiu in (tiyuw<nf t 
give to every thing m the East a picfci - 
nice, as derided and piohahly as unjust. 
To profess impaitiality, and to be only 
laughed at fin the piolessioti, is so com- 
mon, that however since] cly I mav bc- 
lievc myself endued with so rare a ijii.i- 
Jiry, I should get hut little credit by 
avowing it. I.< t me tlierefoie endeavour 
to stem e the lavoui at least of one of 
the contending paities, hy avowing a 
piedilection foi the simple chat ai lei and 
mailings of the unsophisticated Hindoo. 

! can admit e the supeiior genius of lui- 
lope displayed m laws, commeut, lne- 


i.iture, and all the arts and sciences 
which tend to the lelinement ot human 
lilc ; as well as hei stouter neive, and 
lofiier courage, evinced in many splendid 
and gloiions conquests • yet I am inclined 
to believe, that the eon.seqm nees of ihi> 
mi pi i mi 1 1 v , the long liau; of imiilipliul 
wauls, ineie.tsitig hiMirv, v inous habits, 
political eoiHiption, leliunms sceptic ism, 
cVi.Cvi. aie not ipute (ounlei balances ti> 
that model ate stale ot happiness, which 
a people who aie lai .nlvaiued m all tin 
aitsoi i ivili/ation, yet still lein.un some 
slep.s below pci lection, may be supposed 
to possess ,m happiness less hulliunt 
and less gloiions puhaps, hut at the 
same tinu moie Uampnl and dilhised, 
and less liable to he ovei lluow u Such a 
stale of public happiness 1 niiagnn the 
Hindoos to hay e uipwid iiudei the go- 
veimiKUl ol thin am not piniei s. The* 
laws ui Biimli.t, belli veil to he ot divine 
our in, win oluved wnhoiit cauls o, 
mmintus; and though lik< all other p: o- 
diuijoiis ol human nude. standing, thev 
don hi less j on i, hi i man) i in p< ‘i ti < lions and 
(i iois; the) may lnvutlieh'ss boldly 
ihallume the jnai'e ot gnat wisdom 
and the m> i it ol hung ad mi i aid \ adapted 
to tin' minus ol the people lot whose 
giinlaiie. tin) wm intended, and the 
i Innate in wliuli tin) wue to hi c\u- 
1 1 sed. By what has heui teiimd “the 
unnatuial division ol the people into 
castes,” tlnv at least put a povvciiiil 
ilieek upon doniestu amoition ; with \ W 
mines and lni'CiiC' w lia h too olicio/l- 
tend upon that inuuly passion wlyfv yvi 
havi ample pi oot thal emwl.iiion as not 
extinguished in the hoiiouis wluJi we 
know weie paid lo men dMiiumi'lu .1 1 1 • 
anv hi, meli ot seienei, and the beautiful 
.sjni miens ol ait and inanutaM m e, which 
aie still to he luuinl in i u i) pai t of this 
immune empue. 


POET It Y. 


DIltGE 

Oil the Death of the Purl 

HAFIZ, (a) 

In tho*e lam’d bow’rs let fancy stray, 
Of Shiraz and of Moselluy, 

(a) This dirge suppose* the European reader 
already acquainted with some vt the celebrated 


Wliue Ifnju < nee in venial grove 
PoiuM foitli his nnnstiel strains of love, 

j>. cm > ..( II‘J‘2, . li.e li.nr bi’tu ii.iufi<d in our 
language In s ir William Junes, Noll, Himlley, 
and otlii'is, innu < spi ( tally with tlie- Gir.cl of the 
“ MmlnfSlm tli.it of th«- “ Re/h' /l,0 b” aild 

that of “ me not » &< . kc. all or ino.-t of 
which may !>'■ found in //i mHey f i versions **• 
as some interesting particulars in the mtroduc- 
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1 816,3 . J some wound inflicting or some smart, 

And made the wanton spring m r h«Y That stole> but a sk ra c not, whose 

.... r ... ficnzica lay, i m 


Anninas ins 

Will, fa^inalion’s Ucux.cl lay. 

Soft ib.mimc to thearented «•> >■ / 

nutal,' m. n.-if 1 N„ 

mvelhh.theb.ee/. V iK-^nUc, W1 

the ue-Mh-WshnW-n, « 

MiUi/ rngone, and all .^loom 

low... to uottnto. -tore, ate ^tul, H 

Hafiz „ 

,„,aMto»*,W«-» " 

Hl.fi/ in eotie, .iii.> till i-theat. , 

Them, ot ih\ haul, l”'’’ 1 /l«« w i ' ’> 

. i, i a ,k me not, who now i' 

Whii'C bank', wl.a<c,)'falnUca«., "-'“'t ) 

Not ,uU W»»e//«i, (el h>rlom, 

Who turn, hm ,.u ’i lie bnw’i ' '' loin, 

Whv tiaine n»kh«r.i, >'«-«<« e«»'/, (a, 

O, ali,l.e.,e„M„<o theyeom.nuii - 

TI,e-iMhe«e,.imlmfie»t«"‘' 

Cuuhl lull liei nati'c I" 10 ’ . 

■nien, lieanlt, 1ml thy " ,ul l " U ' 
n,s hit-, and love them f»i his s.ihi, 

To linn he uni'hip ihl.ly |Kii‘l 
y'oi ,,,’t thy /lei I'M W 

An emblem ot hi- love tin thee 
The iimle n|»»t thy check / ) > 1,1 ’ 

To Winch he Mini!, ch.nmM by the 
Ac In the l f»e ilni", iilnliimel. 

,..t ol pastime', liohi , miit h, 

f r«;-like, (g) to line give Imt h, 

IIS rapine, syren wile', 

,,, tins looks 1.,'i.liout smiles 
hois ivhii'c otiee piowling eye' 
Glane’il, like aTiutai’s ■'< th en 


Some wouna inuiu»*s 

That stole, but ask me not, whose 
heart, (h) 

Ah ! gay coquettes, grief now disarms 
The fairy manic of those charms, 

No. moles, nor ringlets can delight, 

Whieh l.i.M before the i avisl.M sight, 
line iovle" 'eeiie now all appears, 
Whercsoitow mingles tears with tears. 
Weep, Storm, with Hotella weep . 

Wlieie shall the viiKin’ s eye trnil sleep? 

No love-lorn vot’r.es now adoie, 

Hafiz is gone, and lovrt no »»£ 
cove' a lawless hoard infests, 

H.il'u ,i none, and thieves are guests. (0 
Ah’ thou /M/e Mo/, 0) once divine, 

1 1 . 11 / i' gone, and where’s thy shrine . 

Yet spam the cypress (ft) round that 

1 Hafiz sleep'' there, awe guards Ins dust. 
Cist he the hand, thou.un.an l.a.n, 
Whiel. da.es the hallow’d spot profane ; 
And curst the aov’ie.gi. ol that land, 

, Who saves the siu-r. legions hand. 

Hut oh ’. imthink the fancied thought . 
e , nie deed remains, thank heav’n, un- 
wrought 

r riicn, blush not, thou vet brilliant gem, 
»p ( , wrace the Monarch’s diadem, 
Hndgnant as the star of day 
Still shed thy tutelary i ay : 

Around, ye moon-beams, vmil' k \* 

r l'ill light- aw’d daiknes> learns to \Ntep - 
Ve friendly Zephirs, that pa** b> , 

() leave a tributary sigh ’ 

^curgin pilgiims, off* rings hi mg, 

; ,)uc to His lyre’s once losc-smit string - 
’ And, O thou lose-ehavm’d nightingale, 
With dirges swell the mouinlul gale : 

S ,, < Fair cvpiess, round the poet bloom, 

C ? * Thou \ estal guardian ot his tomb, 

lLy _ Dwell witli the bard, whose lyric five. 


uon to tti.it wot k, (Not* m l’’ l, *-b '*■’ 

V 4 45 Ml loniucudwi.h «lu l»C.U •«>« Benrr.il 

histoiv Of the bd.d Thro.mli the u luile .d tlm 


histoiv oi me ■ 

,lK UaflZ, \ n ft Tn in tin upU.nU 
will in >r. paituidarl* ,u " n * 

so ii.mmon hi ‘be IV/m/h p"‘ u > 

H.) Sew i hr (.duliittlK Mold ot Shu a-.. 

[,, Ser In. ml, ml I" Hmdley 8 V 

ofllah/. N-.Us I'^i 01- 

(d) See- fiaii 1 ol llic Maid oj Shiraz, 
fe) Sell., little Idol 

(f) See the mote, alluded to here, m the Maul 
^(g) HMhut* tells u% that “ at the Niliuz ox 

SprwK. »bc "end vests to each other •, that then 

also the gai. lend arc opened tor all to walk in. 
That the women hkew.sc, for fourteen days have 
liberty to appear in public, who when loose like 
bird, enfranchised, lose themselves m a labjnnt h 

of wanton .port.,” fcc. &c.-See ffer^rf. Travel., 


(h) See Shirai Gaztl. 

r l0T tT^™ n sTru na!n iV.ilTprc^to 

the armies of contend,,,, faJuon 1 

puraiyand casual abod. ^ ^ thc poet> 

bun^^ ^ UmUU ' hkC th< ' hmT 

of at llthiop 

/a Sw the Belle Idol Gaiel. where H.tfii ad- 
imstivv, under the deilicd derraeler of 

oiil’ ol me />.«..<■« of me temple, IO v,ho, n he 

p.ivs lus amoious adoration. 

ft) See Captain Fianklu.’a dccriplion of the 
»„ loud, of Haft/, rai.ed by Kerim sl ’»- 

dowed by .be poet’s M -W«». °[ <h ' 

fine copy of the marks oj Htfz cmlmoally placed 
me„, „ well as Keempfer’s account of In. old 
tomband Kpilopk. Sec also H.niley’. Tn.roduc- 
tioit to Ins versifications, P» ^ t* 
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tfrom heav'n first caught, the ear and gains ephemeral 

praise, [strel’s lays. 

To crown with showers of gold the min- 
Tliough here my flight prove vain, I still 
shall do 

The best I rant like bards of Waterloo, 
And fearless die amidst poetic fire, , t 
Rather than leave unstrung this rustic lyre. 
AJas ! one sombre theme appears lii view, 

A dreary blank, which all lament for you. 
Since worth, content, the purest jrnin6* of 
wealth, [health ? 

Are, Fanny, thine, why not as rick in 
What baleful planet o’er thy fount hath 
cast [blast! 

Its influence fell, thine earthly joys t<J' 
This loss of Paradise let me deplore ! , ■ ' 

Kind heaven may yet that precious gift') 
restore : < j { ./ t 

And 1 in grateful notes still higher str^ipp^ 
Shall sing such bliss below for thee (e,- j 


pire : 

Dwell with the bard, whose matchless lays 
Studded with star-bright beauties blaze : 
Dwell with the bard, whose wide-beam’d 
fame 

Spreads a pearl’d halo round his name : 
Dwell with the bard, for ever be 
As sacred as his poesy. (7) 

Come, mem’ry, then, around his head 
Lore’s choicest, sweetest incense shed. 
Fame, bring thy pen, and let it be, 

O, dipt in immortality. 

Write, write, record his deathless doom, 
And leave this scroll upon his tomb. 
epitaph, (m) 

t( Within this sainted dome dotli lie 
“ As much perfection as could die, 

“ Which, when alive, did spirit give 
“ To as much sweetness as could live : 

“ Be proud, thou glorious plot of earth, 
Which gave this peerless genius birth ; 
“.When wonder asks, — where did he 
dwell ? 

“ Let Shiraz , let Mosetla tell.'* 

Verses lately addressed to an amiable 
young Lady , in a dangerous illness , 
who desired the Author to write a few 
Lines in her Poetic Album , previous 
to her departure for the Country in 
search of that health which had been 
lost in Town. 

When a mild maid requests, with gentle 
look, 

An humble poet to adorn her book 
With some few lines, where rhyme and 
reason may, [display ; 

On various forms, their matchless oharrna 
How can the Bard, with a good grace 
decline l 

So sweet a task untried, and thus resign j 
All hopeof future favours from theNinc? o' 
No, Frances ! he will not thy prayer refuse, 
Though long deserted by his faithless 
muse, [roam, 

Who loves on Scotia’s plains alone to 
And seldom wanders from her native 
home ; [combine 

Where rocky shores and kindred hills 
With echo’s aid to form the swelling line. 
In which, mere sound, without the least 
pretence 

To thought, or wit, or even common sense, 

(l) Allusive to the poem Hajix placed upon 
hie tomb. 

(te; 8 oethe£pitopiofHafl z , HIndley*. Intro- 
duction, p. 81, Note*, where it i» gtraamoreat * 
large than in Koempfer, 


gained, [you $ 

By change of air ; though now from frieuj 
Their healing wishes are for ever ntjgbj. * j 
In which, though the most tender lipt? ] 
conjoin, jdhan mine. 

They cannot breathe one more sitif/re ‘ 
Then go, dear maid ! but may you soon , 
retrace [place; 

With rosy health thy footsteps to this,' 
Where love parental opes the genial doot, ; : 
To bid yOu never wander from it morij. ,r 1 
Then should you deign to scan thi^ sdtfr ‘ 
lay, [away. ‘ 

Give me one thought at least, whgn fjrr 
But uever in a fit of critic rage [page. i 
Tear out these lines, with their offensjjtff * 
Forgive the weaker head, and, in good Dirt, 
Accept the dictates of au honest hej$,^ - 
Which in its zeal, a prophet fain ^uld be 
Of tidings glad to all thy friends apathy. 
Fear not thy guardian angel in the ?ky, , 
Who ne’er will let thine early seeds thus, 
die;* 

Till full of years a nobler seat be given^ ,, 
To ripened virtue, panting then for heaven; 
Where Christians meet, but not to part 
again; ' v > 

A faith and hope, to which I say am** 1 ! 1 ’ > 
AMicifi* ’ ' 

Westminster, Decent- , . j 

her 1815. ,r it* 

•The kind heart and poetic taJrntt oftSj#*' 
young lady acquire an additional i 

fleeted, at they are, from daily acta of 
lence to the children of the 'Vlrtooua * 

neighbourhood, whom the nt>t only ioat/n rtJ-y 
the dutiei pc irligi 9 nandi^<^|UW^^' , W}® 
suitable employment for them, aa ***%£:, f 

in life, in the teapactftbft ffimhea <oMtp0fl4vto«r 
acquaintance. L 
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Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 8vo. 
pp. 4(>8. Edinburgh, Constable and 
Cp. 1816. 12s. 

Paul’s letters are sixteen in 
number, and severally addressed 
to his sister Margaret, his cousin 
the Major, the Laird, his cousin 
Peter, and the Minister. “ The 
Major,” says Paul, page 5, “ shall 
hear of more and bloodier battles 
than ever were detailed to Young 
Norval by his tutor the Hermit* 
Thd* Laird shall know all I can tell 
hini on the general state of the 
country. Peter shall be refreshed 
with politics, and fhe Minister with 
polemics.” In a word^Paul has 
left Scotland for Flanders at the 
very nick of time for adding to the 
usual, gleanings of tourists, a rich 
harvest ,of the campaign of 1815, 
arid( thO battle of Waterloo. Paul 
also yisits Paris ; and a portion of 
the volume, at the same time, is 
devoted to Fronch and Flemish 
politics. 

^This work, concerning which 
Some pains appear to have been 
taken, that it should be considered 
as the production of Mr. Walter 
Scotty js ,well written; in a light 
stylej contains an abundance 
of entertaining materials. Embra- 
cing, as it does, so great a number 
of the topics of modern conversa- 
tion, the latter merit will be easily 
credited. 

In ,our cursory survey of its 
pages, we have been more parti- 
cularly arrested by the comparison 
instituted between Scotland and 
Flanders, in the 6rst letter; the 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and of Buonaparte respec- 
tively, qn the day of Waterloo ; 
th^Author’s statements of the bar- 
barities of the French troops; his 
merit mgt d^riuhdiktiori of the Pa- 
hi vpwjture of the 
Asiatic Joum<— No. IV. 


moral state of France, and his <Uw 
criminating and philosophical esti- 
mate of the moral characters of 
the French and English nations. 
Leaving these longer passages to 
be sought for in the work itself* 
we extract only a short anecdote 
for the immediate entertainment of 
our readers. The scene is. in 
France : — 

A friend of mine met with an interest- 
ing adventure at one of these deserted 
villages. He had entered the garden of 
a cottage of somewhat a superior appear- 
ance, but which had shared the fate of 
the rest of the hamlet. As he looked 
around him, he perceived that he was 
watched from behind the bushes by two 
or three children, who ran away as soon 
as they perceived themselves observed. 
He called after them, but to no purpose. 
The sound of the English accent, how- 
ever, emboldened the mother to show 
herself from a neighbouring thicket, and 
at length she took courage to approach 
him. My friend found, to his surprize, 
that she understood English well, owing 
to some accident of her life or education 
which I have forgotten. She told him 
her family were just venturing back from 
their refuge in the woods, where they 
had remained two days without shelter, 
and almost without food, to sqe what 
havock the spoilers had made in their 
cottage, when they were again alarmed 
by the appearance of troops. Being as- 
sured that they were English soldiers, 
she readily agreed to remain, under the 
confidence which the national character 
inspired ; and having accepted what as- 
sistance her visitor had to offer her, as 
the only acknowledgement, she sent one 
of her children to pull and present the 
only rose which her now ruined garden 
afforded. “ It was the last,” she said, 
“ she had ; and she was happy to bestow 
it on an Englishman.” It is upon occa- 
sions such as these, that the French wo- 
men, even of the lowest class, display a 
sort ot sentimental delicacy, unknown to 
thote. of other countries 
Vol. I. 3 A 



362 Symbolic Illustrations 
We regret to observe in this vo- 
lume (page 11-2) the word “ civi- 
lian” in the sense of ‘‘citizen” 
or “ townsman ; ” a barbarous 
Scotticism, as we suppose, which 
is at least in general use in our 
colonies. A civilian , we need not 
add, is a professor of civil law ; 
while the opposition between the 
terms soldier and citizen , is never 
mistaken in Englaud. We have 
it thus, even in the modern bal- 
lad : — 

Little ihmKs the hnnisnmu's wile, 
While at home she taims, 

What must he the la^'s hie 
Who a soblur mames. 

Symbolic Illustrations of the History 

of En<< turn/, I mm the Itoman linas'mn 
to the Pusenf Time ; accompanied 
with .1 Vair.tfbc of Pnncipal Kunt- 
DoiiOU-'it more paitn ulat Iy fm the In- 
sliuetmnof Vmimi IVi-mw. Uj Mai) 
Ann Knmhill, of Hath ; Anlhm of the 
(itammar of Sac ied Historj tto. pp. 
(»H0. London Hlack, Paihmj and 
Allen. lHl.i. £2. 2s. 

“ Objects that are wrw,” says 
our fair author, in her preface, 
“ make a more lasting impression 
on the mind than the mere ) ratal 
of facts: it has, therefore, been 
my aim, in the composition of the 
symbols or hieroglyphics, to em- 
body, as it were, the most striking 
incidents recorded in the annals of 
our country ; and as the ingenuity 
and penetration of the student is 
exercised in discovering the mean- 
ing of the symbolical representa- 
tion, the fact itself, with all its 
connecting associations, becomes 
more forcibly impressed upon tin* 
memory. Principles of patriotism 
may also be excited as powerfully 
as by words. Who, when he be- 
holds a national banner trampled 
on by the conqueror, will not ex- 
claim, may such never be the 
fate of Britain ! — or, who, when 
he beholds a French invading stan- 
dard supported by a French noble, 
will not experience a feeling of 
indignation ? ” 


of the History of England. £Apftlt, 

In the invention of her nume- 
rous symbols, Miss R. has dis- 
played no small portion of industry 
and dexterity. Her narrative is 
conveyed in language which is 
written with ease and freedom, and 
generally correctly. Her book is 
handsomely printed, and the en- 
gravings well executed in their 
kind ; and, on the whole, we doubt 
not that the publication will always 
he regarded as a gift of a very su- 
perior class, when put into the 
hands of youth ; and that it will 
he the means of fixing the atten- 
tion of man) an intelligent English 
pupil, upon the history of the 
country m which he was horn. 

On this latter point, however, 
we speak with some degree of 
caution; because we are less san- 
guine than Miss R., as to the suc- 
cess to be hoped for in overcoming 
the listlessness so commonly ob- 
served in young minds, upon the 
subject of our national history. 

It is a fact,” sa) s Miss R., “ well 
known to those engaged in the 
education of youth, that the his- 
tory of England is considered by 
their pupils less amusing than any 
other that is usually put into their 
hands. Why is this ? — ” And/ 
Miss R., after drawing parallel/" 
(not always, as we think, with suc- 
cess), between the incidents of 
English and of Greek and Roman 
history, resolve 4 - her question, by 
representing the absence of paint- 
ings, for conveying the matters of 
an history, as the cause of our 
youthful indifference to it. We do 
not wholly agree with our author; 
we grant the value of historical 
painting under this view ; but we 
cannot allow that the indifference 
complained of is to he ascribed, 
either wholly, or in even any great 
part, to the want of it. Our early 
indifference to English, and to all 
modern history, is produced by 
the small share which it contains 
of any thing that can feed the ima- 
gination, that can take us away 
from things familiar, and open the 
door to mental excursion. A fur- 
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ther development of this position 
might be misplaced ; but we have 
thought it right to say so much, 
lest, should tin? book of Miss It. 
be found to effect less than this 
lady appears to anticipate, its pos- 
sessors might suspect any defici- 
ency in its plan or execution, in- 
stead of those real and radical 
obstacles which it is absolutely im- 
possible to remove. All that can 
be done is to find what means we 
can to interest the imagination, in 
the too carth-hke story of our coun- 
try ; and this, in truth, is the scope 
of Miss IPs. undertaking, and that 
which she has certainly done much 
to accomplish. 

Miss 1C apprizes us, that the 
idea of her work was first suggest- 
ed to her by a figure in Mr. Von 
i'eiimigle’s publication on Mne- 
monics. 

The An/tii Viraf Xiunrh ; <>> , the 

Kcwl.ii ion*> dl \ i tl,u \ j i ,il . T);ui‘'!,i- 

0 (I town tin 1 IVi 'i.m .mil (oi/ridf.i \Vi. 

moio. A\ itii \nti ■» iipil lllii'ii, itionv.. 

Bv ,1. A Jw r <», | »p 1 "_M -- I.Diuloji, 

black, l\it Inn y .ind Alien, \rKt. 

Pp.it.sr \ has adopted, w ithin re- 
cord, at least three successive sys- 
tems of religion ; that of the Sup- 
passes or Abadians ; that of Zoro- 
aster ; and that of Mohammed. 

The theology (or mythology) of 
the Suy passes or Abadians appears 
to have been no other than that 
also called Sabian, or the worship 
of the stars. Tin Abadians attri- 
bute divinity to the planets, to the 
stars, to all terrestrial bodies, and to 
light and fire. The system of Zoro- 
aster orZeratusb was no more than 
a modification of this, accompani- 
ed by a reformed and extended 
moral code. The followers of that 
prophet speak of two Zoroasters, 
and profess to be the disciples of 
the second in order of time. In 
the fabulous language of supersti- 
tion, they describe the two Zoro- 
asters as two successive incarna- 
tions, at long int ervals, of the same 
person. They were, in reality, 


tw o successive religious reformers, 
the later of whom new modelled 
the fabric of his predecessor, as 
the first had new T modelled that of 
the Abadians. l>y some writers, 
the first Zoroaster appears to be 
mentioned under the name of Om. 
The second is him alone of whom 
the Parsecs or modern worshippers 
of fire pretend to give a particular 
account ; or, in their own terms, 
it is of Ins second appearance only 
that they speak. The date of 
that event they place in the 
reign of Kashtasp or (iushtasp, 
about the lSGtli year before the 
Christian era, and during the time 
of the Jewish captivity. The re- 
puted father of Zeratusli, as w e are 
told by Mr. P., who repeats the 
verbal and fabulous tradition of 
the present l’arsees, was a modeller 
or maker of the images w oi shipped 
in ins time by the Persians. lie 
was without issue, and extremely 
poor, when, from the uprightness 
of Ins life, God was pleased to 
make choice of him to be the re- 
puted father of the prophet. An 
angel was accordingly sent to him, 
who presented him with a glass, 
which he persuaded him to drink ; 
and, after this, his wife bore him 
a son. 

About this time, a tradition led 
the Persians to expect a prophet, 
who should he the founder of a 
new religion : and as the father ot 
Zeratush had been vain enough to 
boast of his Inning received the 
glass of wine from the angel, the 
priests or wise men fixed upon his 
son as the prophet so expected. 
This coming to the ears of the 
king, lie ordered the infant to he 
destroyed ; hut, the attempt being 
made, the bands that were lifted 
against him wvre arrested by divine 
power. The king was still uncon- 
vinced. The infant was then ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts ; 
but these did him no harm. The 
king, still unsatisfied of the di- 
vine nature of the infant, became 
more enraged against it, and or- 
dered it to be taken to a narrow 
3 A 2 
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pass in the mountains, where herds 
of cattle were driven through, in 
order that it might be trampled to 
death ; but the first cow that came 
placed itself over the infant, and 
continued thus to protect it till the 
whole herd had passed by. It 
was then thrown, by the king’s 
order, into the midst of flames ; 
but it came out unhurt. 

The king, having at length be- 
come sensible of the real charac- 
ter of Zeratush, consented that he 
should live without further moles- 
tation ; but God now took him up 
into heaven, where he kept him 
till he judged the king and the na- 
tion to be sufficiently punished for 
their obstinate impiety, when lie 
sent him down with his laws. The 
law of Zeratush was adopted with 
avidity by the whole Persian na- 
tion, and known by the name of 
the Magian, or more properly, the 
Masdian faith.* 

Of the n of the Avcsta, or 
book of the law of Zeratush, this 
is not the place to speak. Clean- 
liness of mind and body forms a 
distinguished feature of its pre- 
cepts. It is written in the Zend, 
one of the ancient dialects of Per- 
sia. The number of Sanscrit and 
Arabic words it contains has 
brought doubt upon its authenti- 
city. The objection, according to 
Mr. P. is ill founded. Many Sans- 
crit words are met with in the 
Latin and Greek, as also in the 
Chinese ; and all the Tartar (in- 
cluding the Cossack) dialects are 
full of them. 

The Avesta is, of course, as to 
its machinery, a work of imagina- 
tion ; and its fables abound in bold 
and often incongruous inventions. 
Their object was to circulate reli- 
gious and moral truths ; but their 
contrivance depended upon the 
genius and critical taste of the au- 
thor, governed, as the latter neces- 
sarily was, by the taste of his age 
and country. Amid extravagant 

„ * Sec other accounts of Zoioaster, and 

particularly one given by Mahaled and 
Sedli, &c. page 177. 


and even grotesque imagery, they 
frequently display the noblest and 
more magnificent turns of thought; 
and, even where this is not ob- 
vious, those familiar with that style 
of writing, and imbued with faith 
in the divinity of the text, are at 
no loss for a worthy interpreta- 
tion. “ Conversing,” says Mr. P. 
“ with one of their priests, about 
the Zend Avesta, I pointed out to 
him the dialogue between Onnuzd 
and Zoroaster, as a specimen 
of great absurdity, to which he 
agreed. ‘ Hut this,’ he said, ‘ must 
not he taken in a literal sense : this 
is only meant to impress the neces- 
sity of ablution, and bodily clean- 
liness ; and in this sense it is un- 
derstood by us, and so explained 
to the people. There are, no 
doubt, lie continued, great incon- 
gruities in it ; hut we suppose it to 
be the wmrk of our prophet Ze- 
ratush.’ ” 

The work before us is a moral 
and religious romance, built upon 
the theology and commandments 
of Zoroaster. “ The Ardai Viraf 
Namch appears,” says the trans- 
lator, “ to be the same w r ork that 
is mentioned by Richardson as the 
work of Ardeshir Babegar ; which, 
having been improved by Nashir- 
van the Just, in the sixth century, 
w as sent by him to all governors of 
provinces, as the invariable rule of 
their conduct : and, in tf|e illus- 
tration of this passage, he quotes 
a speech of Ardeshir Babegan, 
which appears to be taken from 
the Ardai Viraf.” 

The plan and substance of the 
fable will be seen in the following 
extract : — 

“ Ai deshir Babegan haviug settled the 
Pei sian monarchy by the conquering of 
the provinces, and the putting to death of 
ninely kings, who refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority: and being also de- 
sirous to establish the national religion 
in its wonted purity, collected together 
all the priests, doctors, &c. of the Ma- 
gian religion, to the amount of forty 
thousand, and addressed them as fol- 
lows . 
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“ The revolution caused by the inva- 
sion of Alexander having destroyed the 
evidences of our holy religion, it is my 
wish thatpioper persons be selected fiom 
out of your number to collate and collect 
the laws left us by our prophet Zeratus, 
that we may follow these laws, and get 
rid of the heresies that have been fiom 
tune to time introduced, and of the 
schisms that exist amongst us ; for this 
pui pose let a selection be made out of 
your number, that this deniable object 
maybe in the end obtained.” According 
to the king's order fom thousand were 
selected out of forty thousand, which 
being reported to him, he ordered ano- 
ther selection to be made, and out of the 
four thousand four hundred were chosen, 
men of the most approved abilities, all 
of them being eonveisant with the mys- 
teries of the Zend Aiesta. 

The king being faither intent on hav- 
ing the most able and clever men ap- 
pointed to this business, oulered another 
selection to be made, and out of the four 
hundred, folly only were selected. A still 
farther selection being made, seven only 
remained out of the forty, who were men 
of the most holy lives, without blemish, 
and who had never will idly committed 
the least crime 01 sin against God or 
man. These seven were taken befoie 
the king, who explained to them his 
wishes with respect to the law’s, and tin: 
restoring the true icligioti of Zeratush to 
its ancient purity ; but having lnmself 
also many doubts, be expressed a hope 
that these holy men would be able to 
convince not only himself, hut the popu- 
lation /of his empiie, of the truth and 
sanctity of the Magian faitli by some 
miiaele. The seven holy men assented, 
and having pitched on one of their num- 
ber, the six addressed the king as fol- 
lows ; — “ Ardai Viraf, oh king ! is ready 
to convince you of the tiuth of our holy 
religion by a miracle, and we beg leave 
to recommend him to your majesty as the 
most holy man in your vast empire; he 
has been devoted to the study of divine 
things since the age of seven years, and 
is infinitely our superior iu every thing ; 
we shall assist him to the best of our 
power in this grand undertaking; and 
for the better understanding of this, the 
’ soul of Ardai Viraf will take its flight to 
the presence o/ God, and will return with 
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proofs that will convince the nation of the 
truth and sanctity of the Magian reli- 
gion.” Ardai Viraf assented unto this, 
and explained his belief in the goodness 
of God, who would permit this miracle 
to be performed, to retrieve so many peo- 
ple from the sin of heresy and schism. 

'Hie king being well pleased at this de- 
termination, accompanied these holy men 
and the forty thousand priests, with his 
whole eouit, to the Temple of Fire, and 
joined with them devoutly in player ; and 
Ardai Viraf having performed the usual 
ablutions, and attired himself in gar- 
ments of the purest white ; also put on 
the Punam, and pei fumed himself accord- 
ing to the litesofthe Magian religion, 
again presented himself, in an attitude 
of prayer and humility, before the sacred 
fire. 

At this moment the sisters of Ardai 
Viraf, seven in number, arrived at the 
temple iu tears, and represented to the 
king that Ardai Viraf was their only 
biothei, whom they all looked up to for 
piotection and support ; they had heard 
of his» intention of leaving them, in order 
to perform a miracle ; that such presump- 
tion might or might not be acceptable to 
God, and if their brother did not return, 
they should be left in the world without 
any protectoi, as theii parents were both 
dead. 

The lung and the dusloors assured 
them that they had nothing to fear; that 
theii hi other was under the special pro- 
tection of heaven, and that in seven day* 
be would be restored to them ; and hav- 
ing re-assuied them of this, they were 
dismissed fiom the assembly. 

After this the king, with his suite, and 
the forty thousand priests, formed a circle 
round the temple, (which was given up 
entirely to Ardai Viraf and his six asso- 
ciates), for the better preventing of an j 
kind of distui bailee or molestation being 
given to these holy men. 

Ardai Viraf having finished his prayers, 
reposed himself 011 a couch prepared fot 
him, and his associates brought him some 
consecrated wine in a golden cup, and 
besought him to drink one portion out ef 
three in faitli and truth ; and the seoond 
portion, with the same fear and respect, 
for truth ; and the third portion, with 
the promise of performing only good ac- 
tions. After having drank the wine, h« 
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composed himself to rest, and continued 
hi this state of repose and .distinction for 
seven days and seven nights, during 
which time h;s six associates continued 
watching Hud in prayer, as well as the 
forty thousand of the piiesthood, who, 
with the king and liiseouit, had tunned 
a circle on the outside of the temple, to 
prevent any pci son appio.icliing to dis- 
turb the holy pel sons on the inside. 

At the expiration of the seven days 
and nights Aidai Viraf gave some signs 
of animation, and alter some time Ml 
upon the couch, to the great joy of lus 
six assoi iates, who saluted him w ith gi eat 
pleasme ? and the king having been made 
acquainted with the limmislnme, tame 
also to make his congratulations, and 
desired tli.il he would lose no time in in- 
forming them of what he had seen, that 
they might also imdeisland. Aulai Yi 
raf leplied, “ I am quite exhausted, oil 
king' with long fasting, hut atlci that I 
have relieshed my sell w ith food, and le- 
tuined thanks to (iod toi Ins goodness, | 
will relate to von what I have seen 
and heard/' befieshmenls having bun 
bi ought, of which he paitook, he 01- 
dered that aw liter should he biought, 
tvlio might vviite down what he should 
relate both of heaven and of lieli, th.it 
all people might know the lcw.uds for 
the good, and the punishments that at- 
tended the wicked (loot. 

The four concluding paragraphs 
of the volume pretend lo gi\c us 
the general history of the faith of 
/eratusli from the revelation, and 
of Ardai Viraf till the persecution 
of its disciples by the Mahotne- 
dans : — 

The king being much pleased with the 
nanation of Aidai Vnaf, and placing im- 
plicit confidence in it, oideied it lo he 
promulgated tlnougliout the empiie; and 
having i (warded the good pnc-t, by 
shown ring on luni all kinds of favouis, 
and giving linn a place of honour, lie oi- 
dered the i elation to hevviitlen in lettcis 
ol gold, and placed in the aielmes of 
the empiie. 

The king fuither diiccfed the obsetv- 
ance of these pieeepls, and made known, 
that in the failure of their non-obsei v- 
auccj punishment awaited . and for their 
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moio speedy promulgation, the king or- 
dered (lie priests to disperse themselves 
tlnougliout the empiie, to instruct the 
people in the ways of holiness, and in the 
law s of the piophct Zciatush, and m 
llicii contii illation, as lu ought down by 
the holy man Aidai Yuaf by these 
means lieiesy and schism weie banished, 
tlie empire was lcstoied to tianquillity, 
and lemained .so foi many years. 

Alter the demise of Aideslin bahegan, 
who was succeeded by his son Shapooi, 
a schism, howcvci, took place, and moie 
than fnity thousand people witheltew fioni 
the belief placed in the i elation of Ardai 
Yiraf ; when one day, Aden had Mae n As- 
fiiml, a priest and holy man in gieat re- 
jmte, pie.'ented himselt, ami was admit- 
re*d into thepiesnice ot Shapom, and af- 
tei the ensfomaiy obeisances, addressed 
the king m these winds “Tiieievela- 
t joiiis ot Aid. u Vbi.il, oil, king! whieh 
have be en so long leeeiv eel as eomtoi t.-ble 
fiufhs, aie now about to lie doubted ; a 
schism has aiisen m out state that thie.it- 
eus the suhveisioii ol the .Masdian ltli- 
gion ; more than tomty thousand souls 
have seceded tiom oiu holy faith but 
in oielei to convince these del tide el p< ople 
ot the tiutli ol the i evel.it ion., handed 
down to us by Atel.u \ nat, and piotmil- 
gated lluoughoiit this vast c mpne bv voui 
woitliy tatliei, let oh, king' a cauldron 
of boiling tin he piepaied, into winch I 
will piecipitafe inysidt; when, it I es- 
cape mihui t, the piobity of Aid u Yir.lf 
will he eonlinned, and the laws of Zera- 
tush he established on afiimei basis - but 
it 1 pciish, the levelatioiis may he deem- 
ed false, and I shall he pimishcd^for my 
piesumprion ” 

'flicking having with much difficulty 
assented to the pioposjriou made by Adcr- 
ha.l, oideied the cauldron to he prepared 
in the most public place of the city ; and 
Adeibad having gone tlnough this cruel, 
though scl f- proposed oi deal, in the pre- 
sence' of an immense multitude, assembled 
to witiies.s u, and having come out uil- 
huit, the Masdian religion was declared 
to helhat ol the nation, and became fir- 
mei eslahlished than even, and continued 
in all its plenty until the Maliomcdau con- 
quest dispersed its votaries, and forced 
those who pei severed in it to abandon 
the tombs ot tfieir ancestois, and fly for 
refuge to distant countries. A fined! mini- 
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l>er fled to, and were kindly remved on our Indian 1’ellow-SlibjectS ; and, 
the shoies of western India; and the pie- above all, to witness, in those who 
sent Parsers of Bombay and Suiat are presume to meddle with matters of 


their descendants. 

The subject of the present work 
cannot fail to interest the intelli- 
gent reader ; neither is it without 
beauties of thought, and imagery 
which please the fancy ; while its 
tendency is highly favourable to 
the happiness of life. Of Mr P.’s 
inducement to his undertaking, 
and of the advantageous circum- 
stances under which he performed 
it, w e arc disposed to speak with 
equal respect: — 

Ot tin* molisis that Ird to this n.uvlu- 
lion little need lu* said, hut that it was 
not nine ruiuvity, hut a sluing demr 
to he* more intimately acquainted with 
the pi maples of a mmality 1 adnmed, 
and ol the daily exercise of heneudence 
that spuing I min these jumciplrs 

Aid i the uai^lation was completed, 
and examined by Kdil D.uoo, one ot the 
imM i expectable ot tluir pliers, I was 
l eqneNted to pi int it ; wlueli I muiily nn- 
deitoolv, ,v I tuvt it will he the means 
ot lemonne many an ill tounded opin- 
ion with teiraid to the mmality ol this 
interesting tube. 

While it is satisfactory to know 
that the translation was examined 
and even assisted by Mr. Pope’s 
Parsec friends, and while we doubt 
not its general accuracy, we can- 
not suppress a wish that a work 
which# throws so much light on the 
opinions of those who tollow the 
religion to which it belongs, were 
before the European public in its 
original language ; and we must 
add, that amid our applause of the 
execution of this book, and still 
more of the spirit in which it. has 
been produced, we have still to de- 
sire a greater perfection in the 
English style, and the removal of 
many verbal blemishes. 

The book is dedicated to the 
Bombay Parsee family of Loujee. 
We advert to this circumstance 
with much pleasure; we wisli to 
»ee frequent examples of these cor- 
dialities between our English and 


religion, that universal charity, that 
favourable construction and inter- 
pretation of all men’s opinions, rea- 
sonings, and intentions, which 
should be the first fruit of the re- 
ligious spirit, and without which, 
religion is not a flambeau to en- 
lighten the world, but a brand to 
cover it with flames. 


Sketches m Flanders and Holland ; 
with mine Vtnnjmt of <i Tour thiough 
ilitfn cut Parts of those Countries, 
shoitly afrn the Battle ofWateiloo. 

In a Smi'< of Ccttcis to a Fiietul. By 
Knbeit HilK I m penal quaito, pp. 
21a. London Booth, 181b. 5/, 5a. 

Thirty-six plates. 

'This is a splendid and interest- 
ing addition to our information 
concerning modern Flanders, and 
the light of Waterloo. “ lie has 
been persuaded,” says the author, 
in a modest prelace, and speaking 
of himself and his work, “ that it 
may he acceptable as a faithful 
picture of the Low Countries, im- 
mediately after a most eventful pe- 
riod of their history.” Our limits 
only permit us to add, that the 
pages of this beautiful volume 
abound in anecdote and descrip- 
tion, delivered in clear and unaf- 
fected language; and that almost 
the whole of the thirty-six plates 
contain, at least, two or three views 
or figures on each, illustrating, by 
neat, spirited, and characteristic 
sketches, the buildings, landscape, 
costume, worship, and, we had 
almost said, the manners of the 
inhabitants of Flanders. A great 
proportion of the subjects belong 
to Waterloo ; and among them is 
the house in which Buonaparte 
slept the night before the battle. 
What an increasing value will not 
the lapse of every year affix to 
these historical records ! Tho- ty- 
pography is excellent, and we 
have great pleasure in subjoining 
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It is impossible not t« dwell s*%^nt| to ^count .for his failure, if in- 


little upon" the plates. The draw- 
ings were made, and outlines 
of the engraving etched, by the 
author. They were then severally 
adqu'atriated by Messrs. J. Hill, 
J. C. Stadler, and D. Havelle. 
The sketches of costume are tint- 
ed, and the remainder printed in 
brown, to resemble bistre drawings. 
Beth the pencil and point of Mr. 
Hill, and the acquatinta of the 
other artists mentioned, are entit- 
led to much praise. 

A Grammar of the Persian Lan - 
. guage, comprising h Portion of Arabic 
Inflexion, together with some Obser- 
vations on the Structure of either Lan- 
guage, considered with Reference to the 
* Principles of General Grammar. By 
M. LumSdcn, LL.D. Professor of Ara- 
bic and Persian in the College of Fort 
William in Bengal. 2 vols. fol.‘ Cal- 
cutta, 1810. Black, Paibwy and Alhm. 

Of this elaborate and learned vfork 
our limits only permit us to pre- 
sent a very short extract from the 
author’s preface, from which will 
be perceived the extent and depth 
of his views : — 

u The public,” says Dr. Lumsden, 
“ have long been in possession of several 
Persian Grammars, among the number 
of which that written by Sir W. Jones has 
obtained the greatest share of celebrity. 
The work of Sir W. Jones was composed 
in t&g&hd about forty years ago, in the 
very Infancy of our progress in the study 
of the language and literature of Persia, 
and whatever merits or defects may be 
imputed to this popular performance, it 
must be admitted to have extended in a 
very eminent degree the number of Euro- 
pean votaries to that department of orien- 
tal study. 

v How it contributed to this effect, it 
-latiot necessary to inquire here. My opi- 
/bibnof its execution is by no means fa- 
but 1 respect the memory of Sir 
4^m^ tl and am entirely disposed to 
the. obvious, and perhaps at 


deed he can be said to have failed in a 
work which has been always distinguish- 
ed by the public favor (conceded ‘petW.pi 
to the poetical talents anff tdstfe|bf 
thor,) though not at all 
my judgment, for the essential merit T o£ 
instructive excellence. ' » - »>», . *. 

“ The work of Sir W. Jones 'Was- fbl^ 
followed, after an intervalof mdhyyedft; 
by the publication of Mr. Gladwin's Per- 
sian Mooushee ; a performance wjucfo 
for the first time some of the elements qfi 
Arabic Inflection were selected and hr* 
ranged for the useful purpose Of Rat- 
ing the study of the Persian lahf(u^c. 
Notwithstanding the merit of tbhi '*0$ 
other performances of tlie same apttyir r , 
for whose labors 1 am happy in this op* 
portunity of professing my esteetoj ini opi- 
nion continued lo prevail in'the ffi^Wds t# 
inapy oriental scholars that jtiuqti 
mained to be done for the qlucidatipn, '$( 
the principles of Persian Grammar* <. Ad-, 
mitting the accuracy of that 1 opinion, the 
acknowledged importance of the Persian 
language demanded an attempt to fluffy 
the deficiency, and if such an attompt.ijyeT’e 
admitted to be necessary, its execution 
could be no where so reasonably expected 
as from some of the members of the Col- 
lege of Fort William. 

“ I happened to be the only memb^r/of 
the Arabic and Persian department* of 
the college, who had leisure frdm> other 
pursuits to devote to the compilation of ft 
Persian Grammar ; but though jbe tisk 
was deemed to be of easy accorapUshmcnt 
by those who had little knowledge of the 
subject, I was well aware of iUs many dif- 
ficulties, and ignorant only of the means 
by which those difficulties have, as I trusf, 
been since overcome. I would therefore 
have willingly conceded to the superior 
knowledge and talents of others, the me- 
rit and labor of a wqrk to which 1 was 
prompted by no impulse of IncHnali&h 
whatever; but as it was iiripflsW by ‘a 
sense of public duty, so itbfts''Wii cOi\- 

ducted throughout* I will venture, 

with an industry of research eve tfjfjWJNWC 
equal to the occasion at its exertion «afcl 
often rewarded withtib ' 

Mmm n ■ ■ -m <>.>. 
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fl & ^ifisof popular agricultural essays, 
written and printed at St. Helena, by 
Major Beatson, with the design, aud hap- 
pily with effect, of increasing the industry 
of the inhabitants of the island, occupy 
a considerable portion of the Major’s 
Tracts relative to St. Helena, of which 
some notice was taken in our preceding 
number ; and, while they reflect honour 
oti the zeal displayed by that gentleman 
for the settlement formerly committed to 
his care, they also contain passages that 
well deserve the perusal of the general 
agriculturist. 

Iu the “ Introductory Chapter," the 
geological inquiries to which we have be- 
fore referred, are pursued with much in- 
telligence. Major B. contends for a two- 
fold theory, the separate parts of which 
depend upon different species of evidence. 
He. thinks (and he cites many physical 
fajet^ that appear to be to his purpose), 
that St. Helena, Ascension, and Gough's 
hlartds, are the remains of lofty eminen- 
ce, on 'ttn island of considerable magni- 
tude, now submerged in the sea; and he 
is disposed to flud iu that island the 
Atlantis of Plato. 

The climate of St. Helena is warmly 
commended by Major B., who likewise 
Speaks strongly for its resources as capa- 
ble of yielding large supplies of salsola 
and ore he l for our manufactories, as also 
of its capabilities as a rendezvous for 
India ships. In a general view, and iu the 
present destination of the island of St. 
Helena, no anxiety, wc may be sure, will 
be manifested to reuder it a place of 
trade; nor is even the advancement of its 
agriculture compatible, perhaps, with 
that reduction, rather than increase of 
population, which may, at this time, be 
desirable. Sixty sail of transports are 
said to be now in constant traffic betweeu 
tk. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the supply of the former with provisi- 
ons ; and this state of things, it is not 
inconceivable, may better par with our 
temporary policy in regard to it, than any 
increase of its prosperity. Considerati- 
ons of this kind, however, take nothing 
from the merit of the views of our respect- 
able aqtbor; nor from the value oi the 
several papqr? of which his volume is 
composed. 

AWtfUrtts Of the death of Kotzebue are 
Mdfrriwed. He i was in the 55th year of 
in* age ; and, since -the expulsion of the 
&jenpji f ,frqin .Germany, had resided .at 
Koningsberg as Russian consul. Perhaps, 
since the days of Lopez de Vega, no Au- 
thor has been more remarkable for the 
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number of his dramatic productions. ' It- 
has been usual for a volume of new plays 
from his pen to appear annually at Leip- 
sic ; beside which, he published every 
year a collection of pieces intended to be 
adapted to music, in one volume, under 
the title of the Opera Almanac. The 
last work which has appeared under his 
name, is one to which he has performed 
only the office of editor. It is acurious nar- 
rative, written by one of his sons, named 
Moritz, who was taken prisoner by the 
French during Buonaparte’s campaign in 
Russia. — Though a German born, (bfc 
was a native of the city of Weimar), 
Kotzebue had become a Russian by natu- 
ralization, and his children are Russians 
by birth. 

Kotzebue’s son, in the account of his 
imprisonment by the French, relates the 
following anecdote relative to Buona- 
parte’s passage through Kisnach, after lie 
had abandoned the wreck of Ins army in 
the retreat from Moscow : “ I had a let- 
ter to the postmistress, a handsome young 
woman, bom at Weimar. She told me, 
that as she was knitting on the evening 
before, a man entered, wrapped up in a 
large pelisse. He laconically wished her 
good evening, and proceeded to warm his 
bands at the stove. Such visits wete 
common at first, and she took no parties 
lar notice of him. He soon began, how- 
ever, to make inquiries respecting the da- 
mage done by the blowing up of an am- 
munition waggon, and asked whether 
those who suffered by the accident had 
received the'money which the French Em- 
peror had ordered to he distributed 
among them ? She related what she 
knew of the affair. He asked her whe- 
ther she knew the Emperor ? She an- 
swered she had only seen him transi&prily. 
“ Do you wish to see him ?" ( * JO yes 
He then threw back his pelisse, with the 
cape of which his face was partly covered, 
and said, “ You see him now." The 
surprise of the postmistress may he easily 
conjectured. She offered him some re- ‘ 
freshment, which he declined. Mean- 
while there was a loud noise at the door, 
where Cauliucourt was caning the postil- 
lions for delaying to put-to the horses. 
These gentlemen were on the point ofre- 
turning like for like, when the postmas- 
ter, who recognized the Duke ef Vi cw aa, 
ran to his assistance. Inmtssing though 
the office, he found the; Emperor paying 
compljipents to his'wl^.'ancf^iBffmg 
her from going to see WftW the tfblse was 
about. He went,' hoWe^V/^fcbff'door 
himself, put an end to the uproar, and 1 
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then proceeded further on his journey, 
after very politely taking leave of tfie 
postmaster and postmistress. He made 
the Utter a present of a valuable ring/' 

The numerous accidents that occur by 
the clothes of females and children taking 
fire might be prevented, by the linen, of 
which their dresses are made, being pas- 
sed through a solution of alum, which is 
an effectual security against their catching 
fire, 

Several beautiful petrifactions have 
been found at Wood-End, by Mr. Ryde 
of Awre. He has, also, from the wast- 
ing of the shore, occasioned by the sub- 
siding of the Sum n tides, discovered a 
petrified tooth of some enormous unknown 
animal. 

The school of Sacred Music in Edin- 
burgh, at this time leekons more than 
250 pupils: they are taught upon the 
German plan, viz. by means of a large 
black board, on which the master writes 
his lessons with chalk. 

A ship is now building at oue of the 
dock-yards at Belfast upon a new con- 
struction : instead of sailing upon the 
point of a wedge, this vessel is to move 
on the base of a triangle, and to be work- 
ed hydrostatically, upon a new plan. 

A company has been recently formed in 
Dublin, for introducing steam-boats into 
Ireland. They will commence the system 
by carrying passengers and goods between 
Dublin and Holyhead. 

The small expedition about to explore 
the river Zaire, in the south of Africa, has 
•ailed. A transport, called the Dorothy, 
accompanied by a steam-boat, the Congo, 
will proceed to the mouth of the river, 
where it will remain while the last-men- 
tioned vessel is dispatched to follow the 
course of the Congo, to ascertain how 
far it is navigable, and the chaiacter of 
the inhabitants of its shores ; as also that 
of the animals, and the various articles 
of commerce which that part of the world 
may produce. Every precaution has been 
taken to guard against the object of the 
expedition being disappointed. The Congo 
does not draw more than four feet of 
water. When it shall be found imprac- 
ticable to proceed further in her, the un- 
dertaking will be confided to two small 
cutters, which are joined together, the 
mast and sails being stacked between 
them, so as to leave the uavigators the 
fhll range of each, and these will not draw 
more than eighteen inches of water, — 
Such arrangements give fair promises of 
ultimate success ; but that which gives us 
most hope ja the care taken to man this 
little expedition in the best possible mau- 
Tue 'hands to be employed, in nura- 
Sf -ifev ,^V are all volunteers. None 
lifer P r0V(J(i most efficient 

exertions arestimn- 
douWepay . The Congo ie about 


90 tons, schooner-rigged, and draws 
about five feet water* She is fitted* up 
entirely for the accommodation of officers 
and men, aud for the reception of the 
objects of natural history, which may be 
collected in her progress up the fciver. 
The gentlemen engaged on this interest- 
ing expedition, in the scientific depart- 
ment, are Mr. Professor Smith, of Chris- 
tiana, botanist and geologist i Mr. Tu- 
dor, comparative anatomist ; Mr. Crunch, 
collector of objects of natural history ; 
and a gardener to collect plants and seeds 
for his Majesty’s gardens at Kew ; besides 
Mr. Galway, a gentleman volunteer. — 
There are also two fine blacks, natives of 
the kingdom of Congo, one of whom was 
bom 800 miles up the Zaire. The officers 
Arc Captain Tuckey, commanding the ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Fitz- 
mauiice, master aud surveyor, Mr,M*Ker- 
row, assistant surgeon, two master’s 
mates, and a purser. In addition to the 
Congo the transport takes out two double 
whale boats, so fixed together ns to he 
able to carry 18 or 20 men each, and ac- 
commodate them under an awning, with 
three months provisions. These boats 
are intended to be drawn up to the upper 
part of any rapids or cataracts that may 
occur to obstruct the passage of the Congo. 
Captain Tuekey was an early coadjutor 
of the late able navigator, Captain Flin- 
ders, on the coast of New South Wales, 
Captain Tuckey is also advantageously 
known as the author of an elaborate and 
excellent work, entitled “ Maritime Geo- 
graphy,” comprized in four volumes oc- 
tavo; the merits of which are said to have 
contributed much to his present appoint- 
ment. 

Captain Welsh, of the Claudine, ar- 
rived from Batavia, has sent to Lloyd’s 
the following letter : — “ On the 10th of 
February, being then about 35 leagues 
distant from St. Michael’s, we observed 
a great agitation of the waters &it was 
immediately followed by repeated and 
dreadful shocks of an earthquake ; the 
sea so repeatedly broke over the vessel, 
that a great part of the cargo was obliged 
to be thrown overboard. The shocks ap- 
peared to come from the southward.” 

The Directors of the American Com- 
pany at St. Petersburgh have recently 
communicated to the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, the subjoined extract from 
the journal of the Lieutenant of Marine 
Lasarew, relating to the discovery of the 
Suwarow Islands*. — “The Suwarow, a 
ship of the Russian American Comp&n^, 
commanded by Lieutenant Lasaretf, Sailed 
on the 20th of October 1813, frottL^lth-. 
stadt. After having tcAtjchgd at Fjtigjfiiriif. 
the Brazils, and New Holland, to* wed 
from Port Jackson for thi Ruwiati waTtla- 
ments i» Aniericp. Cffa Ae 
tembef IM, 
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a number of birds, which increased 
thYya*$8 sunset, These birds .were so 
type,' /that they began to suspect they 
lyprfl approaching an island. The Su- 
vyy,i;ow, Wing slackened sail, steered to 
t|B ( S f N. E., and about 11 at night a 
lovy Island was perceived to the south 
nivj ‘^ast: although the breakers were 
lizard at a distance, the ship continued 
di;Rjng pn, as at the depth of 100 fathoms 
no ground could be found. On the ap- 
proach of daylight, four other low is- 
Iauds were discovered. At the distauce 
of three miles from the shore, the sea 
was more than 100 fathoms deep : when 
they reached the beach, they found these 
islands inhabited only by birds, crabs, 
and rats; there were here and there 
shrubs and cocoa trees, but no trace of 
inhabitants. Lieutenant Lasarew named 
them the Suwarow islands, after his 
slpp. lie fixed their south latitude at 
13, deg. 13 miu. 15 sec. and their longi- 
tude at 163 deg. 31 min. 4 sec. west of the 
meridian of Greenwich. Thus these newly 
discovered islands lie at an almost equal 
distance from Navigators’ and the Society 
Islands.” 

The thirteenth number of the Pam- 
phleteer, just published, contains, 1. Na- 
tional Establishment, Natioual Security ; 
or, Thoughts on the consequences of 
commuting the Tithes. By the llev. W, 
Kd meads. Ii. Reasons for establishing 
a Registry of Slaves in the British colo- 
nies. Ill, The Speech of Mr. Phillips, 
delivered iu the Court of Common Pleas, 
Dublin, in the Case of Guthrie v. Sterne, 
for Adultery. IV. Letters on Public House 
Licencing; showing the errors of the 
present System : together with a propo- 
sal for their cure. By a magistrate for 
Middlesex. V. A Review of the present 
ruined Couditioti of the Landed Interests ; 
with Observations on the exteut of their 
Losses, and Distresses, and the Origin 
and History of these Distresses, the Fund- 
ing System, the Sinking Fund, the Bur- 
then of the Poor, the System of Tithes 
in Kind, Stock-Jobbing, Usury through 
the medium of redeemable Annuities, 
Employment of Discharged Soldiers and 
Sailors, the Public Debt, and the expe- 
diency of supporting the Public faith to 
its Creditor,',, the Reduction of the Legal 
Interest of Money, the Reduction of 
Rents, By H. Preston, Esq. VI. Consi- 
derations on the Propriety of making a 
yemungration to Witnesses in Civil Ac- 
tions, for Loss of Time, and of allowing 
tfye same, oh the Taxation of Costs, as 
between Tarty and P. .rty ; with some Ob- 
servations on the m-esent System of Tax- 
ing. Costs. By Charles Frost, Attorney 
at Law- VI L General Reflections on the 
maa^ial^ituation. of France in 1816 .— 
,bty, u 0am}lv, , translated exclu- 
sively for the Pamphleteer. VlIL Letters 


on the Political and Fipanqal Situation 
of the British Empire in the Year iSjlti ♦ 
being a Continuation of those of 1 the years 
1814 and 1815. Addressed to the Earl 
of Liverpool. By F. P. Elliot, Esq. — 
IX. Considerations on the Rate of in- 
terest, and on the Redeemable Annui- 
ties. By Edward Burtemhaw Sugden, 
Esq. — The foregoing pages furnish a va- 
luable addition to the collection already 
presented in the twelve previous num- 
bers of this most respectable publica- 
tion. 

Mr. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardai 
Viraf Narneh, proposes to publish by 
subscription, the Maritime Philology of 
Hindustan, comprising a Dictionary of 
all the Sea terms used by the nations of 
Bengal, as well as those of Western India ; 
with their derivations, and from whence 
adopted ; with most of the proper name** 
in Arabic, Guzeratee, Coucanee, and in 
the common jargon of Hindustan, in Chi- 
nese, and many in Malbarce and Alai ays ; 
with a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all the 
maritime tribes. The work will include, 
besides the sea terms and phrases, many 
geographical and commercial terms and 
descriptions. To which will be prefixed 
a dissertation on the poems sung and re- 
cited by all the Maritime tribes of Arabia 
and India. 

The readers of the Asiatic Journal 
cannot have failed to remark the literary 
activity which distinguishes all commu- 
nications from Java. It would proba- 
bly be derogating unjustly from the merits 
of the several members of the Lit^raiy 
and Scientific Society in that settlement, 
were we to torget any of them in our 
grateful acknowledgements for the in- 
dustry which so manifestly prevails ; but, 
at least till we are otherwise informed, 
wc shall attribute a very large proportion 
of what we so much admire, to the ex- 
citement and example of its excellent 
piesident. Governor Raffles. To the var- 
iable account of aTour in Java, contained 
in the two preceding numbers of this 
Journal, is added, iu the present, a por- 
tion of a Discourse delivered by the Pre- 
sident on the 11th of September last, 
(see page 341.) The remainder will ap- 
pear iu the succeeding number. In that 
paper, the research, penetration, and 
grasp of mind of the President, have 
enabled him to present us with a hiye of 
new and interesting materials. The the- 
atre of his observations embraces ,tbje 
Eastern Islands, and extends to Japan, 
His philological remarks on the language 
of Celebes and Java are highly eatimobjfo 
and important both to history and Ht the 
philosophy of the huma& mind,,., WJtji 
respect to the Eastern Island*, , hejoiW 
a new world of antiques, of all the 
3 B 2 
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hearing* hfwliich he is not himself, per- imagined, than tbisVvbrk, into wfti&lthe 
ha'ps, at present aware. Those who do industry and the patriotism Of thuebm- 
lioc {subscribe to all his conjectures, will pilcr has drawn every species of in^Owha- 
^yet thank him for all his information, tion, every anecdote, every vahmbte'fe- 
The yicWs and character of Japan, com- flection, every result, however remote 1 , bon- 
‘ tfmnicatcd on the authority of L)r. Ains- nccted with that immortal victory which 
"fie, in this Discourse, will be found gra- delivered Kngland and the world. 'What 
tifjing, and, to most readers, unexpect- would not bethe value of asimilttf record 


ed in the extreme. The applause bes- 
towed by the Japanese upon the work 
of Kocmpfer is a singular literary anec- 
dote ; and the fact, that the English lan- 
guage is studied by order of the Em- 
peror, and English books eagerly asked 
for in Japan, strongly marks the age in 
which we live, and the progress of human 
intercourse. “ It is an extraordinary 
fact,” says the President, “ that not- 
withstanding the determination of the 
emphe of Japan not to enter into foreign 
commerce, the English language, for 
’seven years past, since the visit of Captain 
Pellew, has in obedience to an ediit of the 
Emperor, been cultivated with considera- 
ble success, by the younger members of 
the College of Interpreters, who, indeed, 
on occasion of Dr. Ainslie’s mission, 
were anxious in their inquiries after Eng- 
lish hooks.” Mr. Raffles says, a com- 
merce between this country and Japan 
1 tnight easily be opened; and we find it ra- 
moured that the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company is far frotn differing 
greatly in opinion witli tills gentleman 
dpon the subject. 

To the ardent and indefatigable mind 
of Mr. Raffles, all external stimulus is 
perhaps superfluous; and still less can 
any increase of industry be expected from 
the humble tribute of applause which this 
Journal is able to convey. Mr. Raffles is 
treading in a field of inquiry in which it 
seems probable that his name will never 
he forgotten. It Is earnestly to be hoped 
that he has the means of procuring ai cu- 
rate drawings of the antiquities he des- 
cribes. 

Though it has been said above, that 
much of that liteiary lustre which lias 
bpen mentioned as now spread over Java, 
is probably derived from the excitement 
and example of Mr. Raffles, it is also to 
be confessed, that President appears to he 
not without worthy associates, in Ma- 
jor Johnson, Captain Raker, Lieutenant 
Dryland, and Drs. Horsefield and Ainslie; 
atul, on the whole, there seems good reason 
to lament, that if any copies of the Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Scientific So- 
ciety “of Java have reached England, they 
at least, been very few in number. 
•JMrth edition of “ The Rattle of 
„ W&eHoo,” an octavo volume of upward 
’ XT^lj tthdr *d a,,( l eighty-four closely 
I )ri,irwl for Booth and 
_ ju&t made its appearance. 

££*2 $ to modern conver- 
* www, history, cannot be 


of the battles of Cressy or Poicticrs ? 

The twenty-fourth article of the Clas- 
sicle Journal contains, amid a variety of 
articles in Classical, Riblical and Orien- 
tal Literature, an essay, the design of 
w hich is to trace the Abyssinians to a 
Hebrew origin, and a continuation of 
Professor Scott’s Inquiry into the Causes 
and Diversity of the Human Character in 
various Ages, Nations and Individuals, 

The second part of Major Franeklin’s 
Inquiries concerning the site of Pali- 
borhra, is received in England, and about 
to go to press. Major F.’s opinion upon 
this disputed question is, that the ancient 
city lay within the limits of the modern 
district of Rhaugulpoor. 

Governor Raffles is said to be engaged 
in a translation of one of the old Java- 
nese poems described in his Discourse. 

The literary spirit in Java is not con- 
fined to the English inhabitants. u The 
angry discussions on Dutch colonial lite- 
rature,” says a Rombay paper of Jutylast, 
“ which have lately agitated the patriotic 
spirit of all genuine Hollanders have not 
yet subsided. The Gazettes of every suc- 
ceeding week are vehicles of long philip- 
pics; several of which contain a consider- 
able share of point and humour, and must 
he exceedingly amusing to those ac- 
quainted with the subject under disquisi- 
tion, and the individual combatants. ” 

The late volcanic eruption, of which 
several notices have already appeared in 
the Asiatic Journal, occupy universal at- 
tention in Java. The following extract 
of a letter from Surabaia, combining ac- 
counts of an insurrection and a ndcano, 
displays a felicity of composition, which, 
perhaps, ought to be added to the literary 
trophies of Java : — 

Extract of a letter , dated Sourabaia , 
22d April.—' 1 To-day we have had ac- 
counts of that wonder of nature, which 
caused such a total darkness to reign in 
this part of the island. Here we had it 
only for a short time, from 10 o’clock at 
night till between 10 and 11 next day, 
when it was as dark as darkness can be 
supposed to be. At Bangeewanjety they 
had the same for three continued days, 
the ashes lying nine inches thick ori.the 
ground, the trees Inmie down and with- 
ered with the weight, and some* houses 
fallen in. All this proceeded froma vdl- 
cano bursting lu the centre 6f thedsland, 
inland from Besookie; 4nd fcloie W Which 
I had been a few days’ before, fttp&rniit 
ttf a set of rebet*, WtardM not f Wit#l; to 
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>„j bwfim# again tributary to the Dutch Go- 
fn yftriwuent. As we got the head of the 
j hsatLmanofthe party, with- a fay others, 
W# had reason to suppose a}L Would be 
quiet; but the calamity has burst forth 
an us again. The crashes Certainly were 
tremendous and very painful to the ear. 

^ The name of the mountain is Rawah, 
half way between Besookie and Pugul, 
on the South Sea coast ; orthographists 
may spell it differently ; we have many of 
them in Java. 

The following works are announced 
for publication : — 

Margaret of Anjou : a Poem. By Miss 
Holford, author of Wallace. 4to. 

An Enquiry into the Literary and Poli- 
tical Character of James J. By the au- 
thor of Curiosities of Literature. Crown 
,8vo. 

Narrative of the Adventures and Tra- 
vels in the Interior of Africa of Robert 
Adams, a Sailor, who was wrecked on 
the Western Coast of Africa, in the year 
]i810 ; was detained three years in sla- 
vqry' amongst the Arabs of the Great 
Desert, ami resided several months at 
Tombuctoo. With a map, and copious 
potes : printed uniformly with Park’s Last 
Journey and Life, in 4to. This work 
comprises an interesting picture of the 
sufferings of Christians who have the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of the Arabs 
— curious details of the characters, lives, 
and habits of the various tribes of the 
Desert — and the only account, on the 
testimony of an eye-witness, of the pre- 
sent state of that great object of Euro- 
pean research — the city of Tombuctoo. 

Au account of the singular habits and 
circumstances of the people of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. — 
By Mr. William Mariner, of the Port au 
Prince, private ship of war; the greater 
part of whose crew were massacred by 
the datives of Lefooga; Mr. Mariner re- 
maining for several years after, a con- 
stant associate of the King and the higher 
class of chiefs. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Sir Joseph Banks. With a vocabulary 
of the language. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Elementary Fortification, Illustrated 
by upwards of five bundled Diagrams in 
wood, and several engravings. By Lieu- 
tenant Col. C. W. Pasley, author of the 
Essay on Military Policy, 8vo, 

The Life of Michael Augelo, compris- 
ing a critical disquisition on his merit as 
a sculptor, a painter, an architect, and a 
poet. With translations of some of his 
sonnets by Southey and Wordsworth. By 
R* Duppa, Esq. With a portrait by Bar- 
tolowi. Third edition. 8vo. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, 

• fry the late John Robison, L. L. D. Pro- 
<$W«PK of. Natural- Philosophy in the UaJ- 
w*r*Ry*«aad Secretary to the Royal Soci- 


ety of Edinburgh. With notes and illus- 
trations, comprising the most decent dis- 
coveries in the Physical Sciences. By 
David Brewster, L. L. D. F. it. S. E. in 
4 vol. 8vo. with numerous plates. 

Athenicnsia ; or, Remarks on the Build- 
ings and Topography of Athens. By Wil- 
liam Wilkins, A. M. F. A. S. late Fellow 
of Gonvel and Caius College, Cambridge. 
With plates, 8vo. 

Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches. No. VI. This number 
will contain, among other matter, the 
following articles : 

Letters and Papers relating to the Egyp- 
tian Inscription of Rosetta, — Account of 
the Dramatic Representations of the 
Greeks. J. J. Sculigeri Kpistolae quaedam 
Selects.— Stesichori F ragmenu— Remarks 
on the Versification of Homer. — On the 
Population of Athens. — Review of Dr. 
Mai thy ’s Thesaurus Graecae Proseos. — Re- 
view of Willet’s edition of GaleniAdhor- 
tatio ad Artes, &c. &c. &c. 

An Essay on Population, with impor- 
tant additions and emendations. By the 
Rev. E. Malthus. 3 vols. 8vo, 

Travels in the Interior Districts of 
Africa ; performed in the years 1795, 
6, and 7, and during a subsequent mis- 
sion in 1805. By Mungo Pant. To which 
is prefixed a copious Life of Mr. Park. A 
new Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. The second 
volume in 8vo. containing Mr. Park’s last 
Journey and Life, will be sold sepa- 
rately. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Let- 
ters, during an Excursion in Italy, in the 
years 1802-3 ; with numerous and im- 
portant coriections and additions, made 
by the author previous to his recent de- 
cease. By Joseph Forsyth, Esq. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 

The Third Volnme of Dibdin’s Edition 
of Ames, aud Herbert's curious Typogra- 
phical Embellishments, 4to. 

The present volume will be found, from 
its variety and richness, to possess a 
more general interest than either of 
those which have preceded it. There ii 
scarcely a department in the whole range 
of early English Literature, but what may 
be said to be illustrated iu the following 
pages. The Romauces of the Coplands ; 
the Dramatic pieces of the Rastels, Ac. 
the Poetry of Godfray, Wyer, &c. ; the 
Philology of Berthelet ; the Law Publi- 
cations of Redman ; and the valuable 
body of ’rheology published by Grafton 
and Whitchurch, must render ths present 
volume a valuable acquisition to the cu- 
rious ; especially as, in each of these de- 
partments, much additional matter has 
been introduced, and many corrections 
have been made. The , embeUisbnpnts 
also, it is hoped, will be fowd toJoeep 
pace with its intrin^jwwthp but of those 
which face pages AO wd-463, Imay con- 
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fidently here bespeak the warmest appro- 
bation of the ‘Skilful. Their accuracy 
and felicity of execution are alike .admi- 
rable. — Author's Preface to vol. iii. 

The History of the late War id Spain 
afid Portugal. By Robeit Southey, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 

Observations, Anecdotes, and Charac- 
ters of Books and Men. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Spence. Arranged with notes, a 
preparatory Dissertation, and illustra- 
tions. Handsomely printed by Bulmer, 
in 8vo. 

Works of Ben Jonson, complete; care- 
fully collated with the earliest editions, 
and corrected ; illustrated with Notes, 
critical and explanatory. To which is 
prefixed, an original life of the Author. 
By William Gifford, Esq. Handsomely 
printed by Bulmer, iu 9 vol.s. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour on the Continent, 
during the years 1813-14 ; comprising 
Descriptions of the following Places (most 
of which have been rendered interesting 
by late events) Berlin, Stockholm, Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, Smolensko, &c. By J. 
Ti James, Esq. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With plates, 4to. 

, Journal of Science and the Arts, edited 

the Royal Institution, 8vo. To be 
published Quarterly. 

No. I. to be published on the 31st 
of March, will contain Original Commu- 
nications from Sir H. Daw, Sir Everard 
Home, J. F. Daniel!, C, Babbage, N. L. 
Young, R. Phillips, W. T. Braude, J. W. 
Ireland, J. Millington, Esqs. with Reports 
of the Lectures, Scientific Intelligence, 
4c. &c. 

The Selections of English Poetry, by 
Mr. Campbell, are not to appear for the 
present — as it has been judged better that 
the critical part of that work, containing 
a view of English Poetry, should be made 
a part of Mr. Campbell's Lectures on An- 
tient and Modern Poetry, which are in 
preparation, upon a very extensive scale. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1807, being the Seventh Volume 
of a New Series. 

The volume for 1797, in continuation 
of the former Scries, has been some time in 
the press, and will be published .shortly ; 
in which, among much other important 
matter, will be found a more full and 
Authentic account, than has hitherto ap- 
peared, of French Affairs, from the Au- 
tumn of 1795 to that of 1797. 

The Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, 
Tripoli, &c. are published, in two quarto 
volumes, illustrated by about one hundred 
pUijtes. 

.•Mr. C. Blunt, optician, is preparing 
flw ibe press,' a Descriptive Essay on 
Spectacles, and the apparatus used to as- 
slit toper t>et vision in the human eye. 
.ttR'w.Crd^er, Esq. has in the, press, 
the Christian Manual, compiled from a 


translation of the .Enchiridion Militis. 
Christiani of Erasmus, with copious Scrip-' 
ture notes. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and Of 
their Relation with European Turkey.' 
translated from the original manuscript 
of M. de Vaucondort, late general in the 
Italian service, is in the press, with an 
accurate and comprehensive map. 

Mr, William Jones, late acting surgeon 
at Seram pore, will soon publish, a col- 
lection of Facts and Opinions relative to 
Widows huining themselves with the 
dead bodies of their Husbands, and to 
other destructive customs prevalent in 
British India. 

Medico-chiurgical Transactions, by the 
Medical and Chiurgical Society of Lon- 
don, volume the Seventh, is in a state of 
forwardness. 

Mr. J. Ingle has in the press, the Ae- 
rial Isles, or the Visions of Malcolm, a 
poem, with notes. 

Jane of France, a historical novel, 
translated from M. de Genlis, will soop 
appear in two volumes, 

Mr. Jolm Kirby, of the Royal College 
ofSurgeous in Ireland, is preparing for 
publication, Cases in Siugery, with Re- 
marks. 

Mr. Boothroyd will complete his Biblia 
Ilebraicaitt the course of a month. He 
has also in a state of forwardness, Reflec- 
tions on the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures; reasons for attempting its 
impiovement ; and a specimen of such on 
attempt. 

Mr. Thomas Little, jun. has in the 
press, a duodecimo volume of poems, 

Mr. G. M. Butt will soon publish, Sher- 
borne Castle, and other juvenile poems. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber has a volume of 
Sermons in the press. 

The Rev. Case of Hackney, will 

soon publish an Abridgement of the late 
Mr. Robinson's Scripture Characters, in 
a duodecimo volume. % 

The Livesof Dr. Pocoek, Bishop Pearce, 
Bishop Newton, and Mr. Skelton, taken 
from the editions of their works, are 
printing in two octavo volumes. 

A new edition, corrected and greatly 
enlarged, of Dr. Cove's Essay on the Re- 
venues of the Church of England, is in 
the press. 

A second edition of the Devout Com- 
municant is nearly ready. ’ 

' A new edition of Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor's Prayers, improved in the arrange- 
ment by Mr. Clapiuim, is in tlie pres*. k 

Mr. Joseph Sams of Darlington,. Is4p 
the possession of a complete mhmisori^t i 
of the Pentateuch, recently ‘ pfOCWttD 
from the continent, and deemed 
from fourteen to 1500 years old. 
copy is of leather, tolwo vtftttietH ****** 
two fee t broad aftd'60 tobff. v’TOM'ik ' 
reason to believe it /feta been AboftMSKh 
years iu one Jewish family on the conti- 
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pppt, and that it is the oldest copy of the 
Law in existence. 

The Jewish Expositor, a new monthly 
ppbUqation, which commenced with the 
year, contains, among other interesting 
ancles of Hebrew literature and history, 
an account af the Chinese Jews first men- 
tioned by Gabriel Brotier. These Jews 


are represented as having emigrated 
into China from Persia, in .tjbe year of 
Christ 73. Further notice of this subject 
will be taken in the Asiatic Journal. The* 
Jewish Exposition is printed for the Lon- 
don Society for promoting Christianity, 
among the Jews, and is sold at sixpence 
each number. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME. 

The subjugation of the whole of Cey- 
lon, to British authority, says the Mission- 
ary Register for the late month, by the 
defeat and captivity of the King of Candy, 
opens new piospects to missionary exer- 
tions. The favour of the local authori- 
ties to all prudent attempts of this nature 
lias turned the attention of various insti- 
tutions towards this field of labour. The 
London and Baptist Missionary Societies 
have, for several years, maintained mis- 
sions in the island. The Church Mission- 
ary Society has long had Ceylon in its eye, 
and lias been making preparations for the 
establishment there of a mission on a con- 
siderable scale ; and is now taking mea- 
sures which will ultimately lead, it is 
hoped, to the formation of one of those 
Christian institutions which it is proposed 
to establish in the most promising spheres 
of missionary labour. The Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have recently entered on this 
field, and are making strenuous and suc- 
cessful exertions. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is 
also pressing forward to this scene. 


AGRA. 

Shekh Salih, a Mahomedan, born at 
Delhi# was baptized by the late Rev. Da- 
vid Brown, in the Old Church, Calcutta, 
on Whit-Suuday, in the year 1811, by 
the name of Abdool Messeeh, “ servant 
of Christ.” In the close of 1812, he left 
Calcutta, to proceed to Agra, about eight 
hundred miles NW. of that city, where 
he sustained the office of reader and cate- 
chist under the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, Some interesting Journals of his pro- 
ceedings, from the time of his leaving 
Calcutta to August, 1814, have been 
drawn up by Mr, Corrie from minutes ta- 
ken at the time. 

The following are extracts from his 
jqumal for January 1815, translated and 
compiled by a friend, from the original 
ntfautes of Abdool, written in Hindoos- 
t awe. 

2,. In the morning, all the native 
Ghristidis, men and women, came to 
pmyer^.ift the church, and then went 
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about their usual occupations. The chil- 
dren first pointed out a verse of the gos- 
pel each, and then occupied themselves* 
in their Persian reading. After break- 
fast, having committed their tasks to me- 
mory, they were employed in writing 
Persian. Abdool retired to his house, to 
receive any who might wish see- him, for 
the sake of counsel or inquiry. After din- 
ner, occupied in correcting the school- 
boys’ Persian writing. Nuwazish Merf*- 
seeh and Inayut Messeeh heard them re- 
peat their lessons. Occupied afterward* 
in looking over the Koran, to prepare ah- 
swerS to the Mahomedan disputers. At 
four o’clock, heard the boys their lessons,' 
and dismissed them. Abdool then went 
to meet the Christian brethren, who had 
come from Gualior to visit him, add' 
brought them to his house. After taking* 
refreshment, prayed together, and wwtf 
to rest. Accidentally rising in the night,' 
had much discussion respecting the Por>- 
tnguese ChUrch, and the inventions of 
their priests. At last, having nothing t* 
answer, they w r ere silent. 

Jan. 3. Having performed worship and 
set the children to their tasks as usual* 
Abdool was preparing to return to his- 
house, when a handsome well-dressed 
young man, with several attendants, en- 
tered the Kuttra, and inquired, “ Where 
is Abdool Messeeh?” On Abdool’s being 
pointed out, he came up to him; and, 
having saluted him, said : “• I have come 
a long way to see you : I heard of you in 
Jaypore. I have read several books of 
the New Testament, and am fallen into 
great doubts respecting the Hindoo faith ; 
but, on account of my family, I am afraid 
to embrace the true way, and I have bee*, 
in great distress a long time.” He then 
repeated several parts of the gospel ; and 
it appeared from his discourse that he had 
read much of the Scripture, and had im- 
bibed great suspicion of the soundness of 
his creed. He then inquired concerning 
the first conversion of Abdool. Abdool 
related to him his whole history ; and, 
till eight o’clock, laboured, with argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture, to confirm 
him. The young man, raising his head’ 
after long consideration, observed, “ What 
you say is very* just, i The godhead of the 
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Lord and Saviour is clear* but is quite 

an impossible thing to Mve all one^ re- 
lations and friends.” Abdool observed, 
” Our Saviour has said in the gospel, th.it 
if nn V one will not leave Ms friends , for 
3 <*k p , he is not worthy of me." He 
was silent, and asked for a copy of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which was given 
him. He then took a friendly leave. At 
parting, Abdool asked his name : he re- 
plied, “ Kamdyal Brahmin and said 
that he was going the next day to Muttra, 
where his elder brother had gone to 
bathe $ and requested Abdool to pi ay for 
him, that God would remove his doubts, 
and teach him the truth. Abdool answer- 
ed, ‘‘Amen!” 

Jan. 4. After worship and tasking the 
children, a servant of the Hukeem H)der 
’oodden came to call Abdool, saying, that 
the Hukeem’s eldest son had come from 
the Court of Oojim, to see his father* 
and having heard of Abdool since his ar- 
rival, was desirous to see him. Abdool 
went, and found the sons of Molwee Uin- 
.)ud, and several of the heads of the city 
seated there, and the volume of Mahome- 
tan traditions lying before them. Oil 
seeing Abdool, they advanced with kind- 
ness to meet him ; and the Hukeem’s sou, 
who has attended on many Mussulmen as 
a disciple, inquired after his health. Atv 
dool inadvertently replied, that, by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, he was 
better. All present frowned, and said, 

‘ That is an infidel speech. You should 
not have so said. Jesus Christ is truly a 
Prophet, but not tfod; and it is idola- 
trous to call him so.” Abdool replied, 

“ It would be infidelity in a Christian to 
call Christ merely a Prophet. If Christ 
is like other Prophets, what advantage 
have Christians ? A Prophet has no power 
to forgive sins; but our Saviour Jesus 
Christ has power to forgive sins. It 
would be stupidity to compare him with 
mere Prophets.” They asked, “ By what 
argumeut do you prove his power to for- 
give sins ?” — Abdool answered, “ By 
the gospel;” and taking a copy from his 
man, Dubel Messeeh, he read the ninth 
chapter of St Matthew : they all listened 
attentively, and shook their heads in si- 
lence. At last the Hukeem’s son, a very 
superior man, said, “ If that is the ori- 
gmal gospel, and no wise corrupted or in- 
terpolated, you are right.” Abdool wish- 
ed, if any of them desired a copy of the 
gospel to give them one ; but they were 
all ashamed to receive one. “ Soon after 
the Hukeem Hyder ’ooddeen, fearing such 
discourses should weaken his influence, 
and that some disagreement might arise, 
kindly dismissed Abdool. He had scarcc- 
borne, when a fever seized him 
till midnight, and then went off. 

Molwee Row*ie, and Moon- 
abee Meer Ulee, with three of their fql- 


lowers <#me in. After salutation,, thgg 
satdowu, and said that, they had. JifWfb 
of AbdooPs apostacy, from Mahomed 
Kulee Khan, in Moradabad^ and, .having, 
come to Agra on business, tliey had deter-, 
mined to ascertain his uudeau^es:^ by, aj 
personal inquiry. Abdool aus>yene^ K 
“ God bless you, who have taken. such* 
a shameless fellow as you, upon the face 
of the eaith !” Abdool said, “ You any; 
true : 1 am even woise than you describe,'’ • 
On a sudden, they said, in a milder man- 
ner, “How will you answer this to God?” . 
Abdool replied, “ It is most true, I know 
not what I can answer ; but I hope ill the 
'void, that the Lord Jesus Christ himself 
has sjiokeii, / came not to call the right- 
eous, hut sinners to repentance. I firmly 
trust, that he, and not another, shall 
answer for me a sinner. His grace is uni- 
versal, and he casts out no one from bi$A 
presence; neither, L trust, will he dis> 
miss me in despair.” When they heard 
this, >they rose and departed, and aaid, 1 
“ God give you understanding!” Abdoed * 
answered, “ Amcu !” 

Jan. ( J. In the morning, .Abdool wait 
waiting the assembling orthe congrega* 
tion, when a man from Saleh £>liUriu* , 
Das came, and said that the SaJeU’s an, . 
who considered himself a prodigy of cor- 
rectness and religion, was waitiug to#ec 
him. Abdool promised to go after pray- 
ers. Before prayers were pver, another 
mart came, and seating himself in a cor- - 
ner, observed what was going on,> At 
last he said, “ Certainly what the gospel 
says is true, and what is therein written 
is Indeed godliness.” After prayers, Ab- 
dool joined the messenger. They went , 
on, conversing, till they came to the Sa- 
leh’s house. On entering, they found, 
the young man, very weJl dressed, sitting 
at his ease on a carpet, reclining on cush- 
ions ; and several Fakecrs of the Jogee 
1 ribe, sitting, like so many oxen, with 
their naked bodies nibbed over witbdmt; 
and a very fat one among them, singing 
out, likohe braying of an ass, from a 
book which he held in his hand. Abdool 
asked who ihey were. The young man 
answered they were mortified Fakeers.. 
Abdool replied, that they did not grow so 
fat on austerities: these seemed well fed,’ 
and at their ease. The company laughed, 
and commenced a disputation, withargw-* 
menls founded on reason. , p 4 . 

Jan. 10. Two Roman Catholics attend- , 
ed service ; mid, when it was otter, begati e- ' 
to question concerning the way,* ami saitf> T 
it seeips very Wrong to. US. that .you 

pray without the mediation of the Virgin 

Mary, who is the Mother of God. and 
without wliqse intercession no prayir^t * , 
be acceptable.” Abttool'set 'the jrosplw/ 


acceptable.” Abdool' set 'the gospel, 
before them ; and gauL “.LLthe nyudlfli 
tion of the Vir&ft 

the holy gospel, be so good p t# prqdup 
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tJw> ; paSWfee” They said, 44 There Js' a itihMftarit of Murrerut, who Was,; pro* 
bOdk'htoed 4 TV« Mirror of Holiness,’ hi ceding to Ajmer/j to visit ^aiyun .'ood* 
wMetfta’fft Written that the Virgin also dedn, seeing fpayut Messeeh standing at 
W&S'hdrri Without sin.” Abdool answer- the Kuttra door, inquired after Abdqol* 
ed.^'Thfs isSorim fetch of your Padres, and came with his companion into tb® 
rjtifcatftife • The MiiTor of Holiness’ is Ktfttra: accosting Abdool he said, “ I 
wYftteb bt some of your priests.” They am come from Lucknow,, where 1 met- 
a&bftt*t /* indbrought a number of vain your younger brother, who has called him- 
uttfoutlded' arguments, and said that the self Yusuf Messeeh; and I understood 
ftwefcftd lately composed a prayer, and from his conversation, that he lias alto 
had”torculated'it, which whoever should apostatized, like yourself, I therefore 
read," the iWns of seventy years should suppose, that one by one, your whole far 
be forgiven hhn by God. On hearing this, mil y will become apostates.” He the® 
aW Who Were present laughed, and said inquired the site of the church, and the 
th»« COuM tie*ver be. opinions of men in that quarter. When 

./**. n. lids day, Roshun Ulee, an he heard the state of affairs, and the 
inhabitant of Shumsahad, arrived from spread of the gospel, he was greatly aeto- 
Abdeol’s friends at Lucknow, and inqui- nislied ; and frowning, a®d eyeing one by 
red for Abdool in the city. The persons one all the men in the Kultra, he de- 
whdtn lie asked spoke opprobriously of parted. 

Abrfoot and his belief ; and said, “ What ! Jan. 24.-;After the usual service at se- 
do tbu want to go to that Kuttra, and be ven o'clock, and instruction of tjie chil- 
d&tfvtkl ? For God’s sake don’t go. You dren, Ab<M was going home to break- 
had much better continue your journey.” fast. Just tbep ? stranger, newly arrived 
Tte'Mtfn replied, “My good friend, I at Agra, cai«e to visit him. He began by 
only asked you the way to the Kuttra : 1 saying, that be had come from the Putit 
didttfotkskYour.ttdvice. You seem strange jah j and having heard Abdool’s name 
madman here*** At last, an Armenian exceedingly jll spoken of in the city, the 
notated ItVdt tbte way ; when he came, and men of which cabled hup Infidel and Aposr 
relawd 10 Abdool what had passed. tatc, and a Renegade from the faith of 

Jim.Mi This morning, during service, Mahomed, he came to ararUiu the fact* 
a m*tr*alled om at the door of the Kut- and if, which God forbid, he should ha^f 
tra for h tight : another called out to him Iwen correctly informed, to inquire the 
nol'tA 1 take fife there, for it was impure, cause. Abdool replied, 44 My friend* I 
Thte-afterwaird afforded much amusement was formerly a Mussulman: nay, l was 
to the Christians. forward in the Mussulman faith ; and all 

Jan. 20. Two or tliree Hindoos, with my family have been Mussulman. When f 
mark* drawn on their foreheads, came I came to read the Holy Book, J found 
and a&ed after the Padre Sahib,* and said that the Mahoraedau faith has not.thf- ' 
that 'they had heard reports of him in the truth, I, therefore, quitted that way. 
army of the Muharaj, and greatly regret- The visitor said, “ This is very Strang©., 
ted that tlkey had no opportunity of pay- You appear to have been well enough n» 
ing itlieir rcRpects to him. They had a Mussulman. A dog or a hog would pb- 
lieard, they said, that lie was an incarna- hor such conduct as yours ; and. in my 
tion-ambug the Europeans, and that ma- whole life, 1 never saw one so cursed aft 
ny pemms had from his preaching become you, who so shamelessly declare, 4 I wae 
Christians. a Mussulman, and am become a Ghristi- 

Jm. 21. Five Or six poor widow wo- an.’ Curse on your conduct 1 And alas ! 
men of the city were present at worship, that Mahomedanism is become so degenn- 
Aftee service, they inquired after the Pa- rate! Were you in my city, the citizens 
dre SSahibv Abdool answered, that he would quickly speed you to hell.” Ab- 
had not Obtained any relief from his com- doot answered, 44 My good sir, you con- 
plaint ^ and that he hid heard that he descended to inquire after your servants’ 
had tone on board ship with his lady, affairs : your serraut simply related them, 
w ith-tbh, intention of proceeding to Eng- Ho you break into such anger at the first 
JancU They replied, 44 We all remain hearing of such facts ? Would you remain 
with uplifted hands In prayer, that Al- silent but a moment, your servant would 
mighty 'God wotfld bring hhn back in lay a statement of the holy gospel before 
heal ti&snd, safety to this country.” Ab- you. If it be found worthy of approval*, 
doot gave ‘tfcesratrifte. 1 ” well. If there be any evil in It, comma*!. 

J«#tid23o*^M<rtwee Ktttatfr-Nwdden, an what punishment you will oa.&ia 

oia:: / »*. .«* >»' per.” The stranger answered,.^ 44 . ; 

JiiV ~ \ • no injury that 1 do you ; l»ori K 

* ty which appeiiatfcm phet has forbidden our reading mi > 

th< y r or 5if,«"TwHo /.. lug the gospel, Which has been abrogatofopr 

V ^ ; L , 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOU^’ ; 

‘i f m •} mil 


“ Bast India House , March 20,1816. 

A quarterly general court of proprie- 
tors' of East India Stock, was this day 
held at the Company’s house, in Leaden- 
hall- Street. 

The usual routine of business having 
been disposed of— 

The Chairman (C. Grant, Esq. M. P.) 
acquainted the court, that in conformity 
with the 4th section and 1st chapter of 
the bye-laws, there would be laid before 
the proprietors sundry papers, which had 
been presented to Parliament since the 
last quarterly court. 

The title of the papers were then read. 

The Chairman then stated, that he had 
likewise to lay before the court an account 
of the company’s stock, per computation , 
drawn out, with respect to India, to 
the 1st of May, 1814, and with respect to 
England, to the 1st of May, 1815 ; and 
.also, copies of proceedings of the court of 
directors, relative to advice received for 
the 25th of August 1814, to the 24th of 
August 1815, ordered by the general 
court of December last . 

SHITPING SYSTEM. 

The Chairman next announced, that it 
had been thought necessary to make the 
Court special , on account of certain pro- 
ceedings which had taken place, respect- 
ing the shipping system. Those gentle- 
men who were connected with that sys- 
tem, knew that it was founded on the 
principle of a fair and open competition. 
The vessels w f ere taken up for their dura- 
tion — and one fixed rate was paid for 
them. This was the course adoptod dur- 
ing the long war, which had recently been 
closed. It was impossible, while the war 
lasted, to estimate, accurately, the price 
of various stores, on the return of peace. 
But, as it was part of the s) stem to al- 
low, during a period of war, certain con- 
tingent expenses, it went on very well, 
at least for the company — but he could 
not say, that it was equally beneficial for 
the ship-owners. Now, at the end of a 
twenty years* war, the peace-rates were 
found lower, by the ship-owners, than 
they conceived they could, consistently 
with their interest, accept. What might 
be the casfe, when things returned to their 
ordinary channel, and, by the operation 
ofthe peace, come to their proper level, 
frouM be seen hereafter. But, with respect 
to ships, at- present, the price of stores of 
all kinds, was such, that the owners could 
not afford to sail them, at the peace- 
rAte— which was the only rate the court 
O* directors could, by law, grant them. 
Exactly the same, difficulty occurred in 
1:082-3, on the conclusion of the peace of 
•/tetiow; - After a long consideration, of 


the court of directors, at that times, the* 
question having been also investigated ibyi 
a special committee of that court, catnoiw 
a resolution to relieve the ship-owners.- 
They reported their sentiments to the 
court of proprietors, and requested their 
sanction for an application to Parliament,! 
to procure such relief, as, under the Cur-‘ 
cumstances of the time, was deemed nee 
cessary. The present was a case of pre*, 
cisely the same kind, happening twelve 
or thirteen years after that which he had. 
reverted to ; and the court of directors, 
saw no better way of getting out of the 
difficulty, than by calling for the consent 
of that court to go to Parliament, to ob* 
tain the requisite power for doing what, 
in their discretion, might seem proper for 
the owners. He thought it necessary* to 
open the subject so far ; and, wishing 
to submit to the consideration of the 
court, more fully, the nature of the easel, 
and the remedy that was required,, he 
should propose that certain papery con- 
nected with the matter, should now bq 
read ; and he would afterwards submit to 
the court a motion founded on theffi.u 
The clerk then read the minutes Of Me 
proceedings of a court of directors heM 
on Friday, the 1st of Mareh, 1810. .The 
document set forth, that the court lihil 
taken into consideration the letter* Tci 
ceived from several managing owner* of 
ships, taken Up for the present sedson, 
who had refused to sign their Charter^ 
parly * alleging, as a reason, the necessity 
of having extra-rates, beyond tl>e peace 
allowances, granted them,*- staling that 
the present was different from all former 
periods, except that, subsequent to the 
peace of Amiens ^ referring to the 1 high 
price of stores, and td the great charge of 
repairs in India and China; all \gbiclv cir- 
cumstances, they observed, cailbd on the 
court to take their case into considerati- 
on, and to devise such relief as would 
prevent them from ruin. The court did 
not deem it necessary to goat large ’Into 
the shipping system, which hud been 
done by a committee in February 1803, 
when an elaborate report was drawn up 
on that subject, * from which thdy would 
extract a few paragraph^, which wore 
perfectly applicable to the presented* a- 
tion of the owners. The report, of ( 1*38 
stated, “ that it was perfectly at tMrap- 
tlon of the company' to grant /relief rdr 
not. The mode wa#, ; when a abipqtfw 
taken up by the company, to fix the >pete 
once for mil'; but thedemandfcrflncj»w«tl 
Tates went to; render ibeipritiemHalte^nh 
the price of Atom differed./ 
qtte being setqfb Every; like! ca« ttotranfei 

apply j arid; *ritfao*4 
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fectual check were adopted, would pre- 
vent the nea|$-rete from befui «5 kept up 
to a fixed standard. It might also in- 
duce individuals to offer low terms, at 
hope that they would after- 
wdrtU'dJe 1 able to get a compensation. 
'IJley might 1 bid, not for what they could 
saibfor, but considerably below the regu- 
lar tnoitiraot rate, with a view afterwards 
of regaining compensation, by which 
means the present shipping-system would 
be -done away. The owners might come 
forward, on a ground similar to that now 
advanced, and call for a rate of payment 
greater than what they had contracted 
for, 1 It was not merely to be considered 
as an application for a grant of money, 
but was to he looked to with reference to 
its possible ulterior consequences. It 
was not every claim of this sort that could 
be Entertained. Where a loss was fully 
and distinctly shewn, relief might be 
granted. Bur it would be necessary to 
distinguish between those who had gone 
soine of their voyages, and those who had 
the whole to perform. It remained 
alfov to be considered, whether they 
should be relieved at the expense of the 
prk'senc system, made to give up their 
coutradts ; or whether such apian should 
be devised as would preserve the system, 
mldy-at the same time, afford the relief 
required. The committee would not give 
an opinion o« this point, but, having stat- 
ed thus- much ou this important subject, 
left the. court of directors to devise such 
measures as might appear most conducive 
to, the general good." — The reasoning 
brought forward here applied to the pre- 
sent , case. The ownei s of ships now 
takep up^ could not withdraw themselves, 
without becoming subject to uu action for 
damages and certainly the peace-price 
of stares*, had not fallen so low as to ena- 
ble them to sail, without sustaining con- 
siderable Joss. The court, therefore, 
with 1 th|, example before them, of the 
long deliberation on the subject, which 
took' 1 place after the peace of Amiens, 
were of opinion, that the best and safest 
inode, would be to adopt some geuerfd 
plan, which, while it preserved the pre- 
sent system, might give relief to the 
ownerav They knew that no relief could 
he .extended by them, without the con- 
sent and approbationof the general court ; 
bufcjthey. liad desired thejr solicitor to Jay 
ticaae before their standing counsel,, for 
tfcej purpose of determining whetlier they 
qnddf give-immediute relief to the owners, 
by allowing- tkem rate of freight, in time 
^elhpqade, highdrthan those theyhnil eon- 
thaqted tfotf; without - applying fo parlia- 
mentv iOn.thia poInt ithey had not yet 
Boeandnet’-s opinion.; ? The 
repapt ittdh rtoenffmeaded, thafrtfm.rellcf 
granted iBfilholifcafeoof d8Q^ shonfldlje 
%ato*c8«rtedJt»$ hut atftted that* a^jticc 


owners, in many instances, had the bene - 

■ fit of fty* high i rate, applicable tq ^ period 

of war, it was not just tfi&t hlf the loss 
should fall on the company. The court 
therefore recommended, that the owners 
should be called on for the payment , of 
the penalty mentioned in their bonijs^ 
being from 5 to 10,000/. for each ship^ 
a deduction being made, in proportion to 
the number of voyages performed. As 
there were five several acts, relative to 
the company's shipping, the court ex- 
pressed their opinion, that it would he 
extremely convenient, if they were com- 
prised in one act, such alterations being 
made, as circumstances might appear to 
require. t , . 

A Report of the committee of shipping, 
which was lard before the court of direc- 
tors, held on Friday, the 1st of March, 
was also read. . It was, iu effect, the 
same as the preceding document. 

Tim Chairman then, by way of intro- 
ducing the regular consideration of the 
subject to the court, submitted to t|»? 
Proprietors the following resolution, for 
the approbation j— 

(t That this court, taking into coo&>r 

deration the general advance occasioned in 

their price of Naval Stores, by the long 
continuance of the late war, and the 
other reasons on winch the courf of di- 
rectors hare proposed to grant to flip 
owner& of ships, engaged under the npw 
system, an addition, for the present year 
only, to their peace rates of freights, are 
of opinion, that although the owners of 
those ships can have no claim to any. in- 
crease of rates spontaneously proposed by 
themselves, in the way of free competi- 
tion, yet as the prices of naval stores 
have not, from the circumstances of the 
time, falleu to a peace level, and the 
owners are subjected to much expense in 
the outfit of their ships, as at their peape 
rates of freight must expose them to 
heavy loss, this court is willing, on the 
present occasion, to grant to the said 
owners relief in the manner suggested by 
the court of directors, provided the same 
may be done with safety to the existing 
shipping system. And this court doth, 
thufore authorise the court of directors 
to request the sanction of Parliament to 
the grant of the proposed relief, with 
such precaution as may prevent it from 
affecting the stability of that .system." 

He (the Chairman) had only to observe, 
in proving this resolution, that it was, 
in , substance, entirely, and, in words, 
almost the same, with that which; the 
court adopted in 1803, on a case exactly 
similar to the present. Though it, was fco 
be lamented, for different reasons, that 
such an occurrence had taken plane, be- 
cause it rendered a proceeding! necessary, 

■ that militated against i the, principle por- 
i sued t for mally years— thatf df opoit cow* 
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petition and the adherence to one regular 
rate— yet as it had happened but once 
before, and probably would not again, 
for a considerably longer period, it was 
an inconvenience, he presumed, that might 
well be submitted to, rather than give 
up that system which had been so bene- 
ficial to the company. On this ground, 
he felt no hesitation in proposing the re- 
solution. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
granting some delay, before the court 
came to a decision. 

The Chairman said, the court of di- 
rectors, in the view they had taken of 
this case, were borne out by the opinion 
of the committee of 1803, whose deci- 
sion was the. result of a long and accurate 
consideration of the question. Acting 
under the experience, and pursuing the 
example of that committee, they thought 
that there was no occasion for deferring 
the question. The directors were equally 
willing to consult the benefit of the 
owners as the advantage of the company — 
and certainly there was enough of the 
session unexpired to render hurry unne- 
cessary. But, if there was no reason to 
doubt the statements made by the owners, 
which, he believed, they were ready to 
substantiate, be could see nothing that 
called for delay. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that the im- 
portance of this question demanded fur- 
ther time for consideration. Although, 
he was ready, at all times, to admit, that 
the proceedings of former clays should be 
attended to in that court, yet he thought 
that the precedent of 1804 was a bad 
one — and, looking to their finances, at 
the present time, ought not to be acted 
upon. He wished the court to 'know 
dearly the reasons why he objected to 
this resolution. Those ship-owners, who 
now asked for relief from their present 
difficulties, had acted spontaneously. — 
(Hear, hear.) In answer to the adver- 
tisement of the Company, who wauted 
Shipping, they became bidders. Their 
tenders we re lowest, and were conse- 
quently accepted of. It was for them to 
calculate the smallest sum they could 
take. If thty had not made up their 
minds on the subject, why did they send 
in any tender ? Why did they interfere 
with others, whose tenders being higher, 
were rejected — and which, but for them, 
would probably lmve been agreed to. 
Here was an end to all contracts, if an 
individual having once agreed to certain 
terms, were, allowed to depart from them. 
He wished to know, whether an estimate 
had becu formed of the probable expense 
- attending the proposed relief? It was 
;i>fiqport.Uit that information should be 
a givenvta the. court on that point. It 
well, to say, “ deduct 5,0 00/. 
or 10,000 /. from each ship.” But that 
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was nothing, when the owner rfjcejyetl 
30 or 40,000/. to pay it. — (He^r^hear^) 
He wanted an estimate of the expense— 
and he wanted to know, whether me 
owners were willing to give up tlje exfya 
expenses, which would not be incurred 
by repairing in time of peace ? 
were considerations that ought to tyeigh 
with the court. They ought not hastily 
to adopt a resolution, in opposition tp 
the contracts made by the owners, and 
in opposition to the terms which others 
had offered, but which had been refused. 
Certainly the subject ought to be well 
considered before the resolution was a- 
greed to — and, as the honourable Chair- 
man had observed that there was plenty 
of time, and that no necessity existed for 
a bun ied proceeding, he hoped the court 
would feel it more decorous, more pro- 
per, and more consistent with justice to 
all parties, to postpone the question for 
fourteen days, until gentlemen had an 
opportunity of examining and understand- 
ing it. He did not wish to delay the 
business of the court unnecessarily — tyiit, 
if his statement were correct— if this 
were a proceeding which struck at the 
root of all contracts — then, he conceived 
the proprietors would feel witli him that 
a few days delay were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Lowndes, said, that he had al- 
ways, in matters of contract, been sur- 
prised at one thing. When a parcel, of 
contractors suffered loss by their specula- 
tions, they regularly called upon the pub- 
lic to remunerate them ; but, when they 
made rent . per cent, they would never 
give up a farthing of it. He did not un- 
derstand this. He could not tell why the 
public were to make good all the losses, 
while the contractors pocketed all the 
gains. — (a laugh.) Someyears ago, many 
of our merchants imported great quanti- 
ties of grain ; and he was very glad of it, 
for, but for the supply thus affoiied, the 
country would have been starved. When 
the sale became slack, and the merchants 
began to lose, not at all recollecting the 
i intnense profits they had previously made, 
they went to Parliament. For what? 
Why to procure relief for the losses fhey 
had sustained. But it appeared to him, 
that contractors ought to put up with 
the losses as well as with the gains. Now, 
with respect to the shipping contract, he 
would mention a case jn point, to shew 
that there was a snake in the grass. ' He 
would say this, although a gentleman, 
for whom lie had the greatest reject, 
was a ship-owner. Tin's proved/ Hi at 
fiicndship would not make him swerve 
from the execution of his duly.’ ' 
if he were called on to give up either nis 
friend or his country, bg 
tatc for , a , moment— he .wpj® t0 

his country. Gentlemen must be aware, 
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t that leases were often granted, in which co- 
venants were inserted, binding tile lessee 
ttoVto build on certain places, lest a 
jjjrbspddt should be shut out, or for any 
Other i'easou. Now, he recollected, when 
the rage for building was at its height, 
were erected in the Old Crescent, 
Sat' Bath, though there was a penalty of 
10,000 /. for building on that spot. But 
how djd the matter stand ? The people 
founid it Was worth their while, such was 
thfe rage for building, to pay the penalty. 
They did so. They paid 10,000/. and 
put 20,000 /. in their pocket. Was there 
not something of a similar nature, with 
regard to giving up the penalty of 5,000 /. 
or 10,000/. in this case? Instead of 
losing 5,0001. the contractors would pro- 
bably make 10 or 15,000 /. Therefore 
lie called on the court to pause and de- 
liberate before they agreed to such a pro- 
position, as the remitting 5,000 /. to each 
ship. There would be an end to con- 
tracts this nature, if they suffered such 
a proceeding. Each party should bebound, 
in honour, to abide by his contract, 
whether profitable or unprofitable. If it 
happened to be the latter, let the sufferer 
endeavour to make a better contract the 
next time. He agreed with the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Hume) who un- 
derstood this subject much better than 
lie did, that it would be better to discuss 
the question fourteen days hence, that 
they might have time to consider and re 
fleet, before they gave their judgment, in 
a matter of such serious consequence. 

The Chairman said, the honourable 
gentleman who had just sat down, had 
mistaken one very material point, Instead 
of giving up the penalty of 5,000 /. it was 
intended to press it — to make the owners 
pay it— as a part of the consideration on 
which the court would be induced to ac- 
commodate, in some degree, those who 
were injured by the present peace rates, 
as contrasted with the price of stores. 
An honourable member (Mr. Hume) had 
inquired, what relief was to be granted? 
what the company would be called on to 
pay ? The court of directors had not 
thought proper to bring that forward. If 
they stated that point to the court, the 
owners would .soon be apprised of it, and, 
uhder all circumstances, they would en- 
deavour to make the company act up to 
any incidental declaration on that head, 
'jf’hey (the directors) were not so green 
as' to act in that manner . — (ft Iftngh)— 
Wb^t thev wanted was, to procure the 
(sanction fi( t\ V6 court of proprietors to 
a^ply to'jJartlaincht, and when they got 
0$ nece^arsf f>6wer from the legislature, 
'ttieV, wOtiJd make the best arid mbgtdis- 
‘\creet u^e 1 Of It, for the benefit of the 
‘‘ company;' ’IV Was i th pbrts^nt that the 
cbrtttiiudd ih thes*rvice 

Jf^lto**'*** in- 


capable of saflihg them— and, he be- 
lieved j In many instances, they would be 
so— then let the proprietors see bow they 
would be inconvenienced by it. He did 
not mean to say that they would h ave w> 
resource. ^ 

The company were not in the power 
of any set of men, and let not the ship- 
owners value themselves on that point. 
But it would surely be moTe convenient 
to make use of the present ships, which 
were built for the company’s service, 
than to go into the market and take up 
any ships that might offer. 

If the judgment, given by the execu- 
tive body, after long and solemn consi- 
deration, together with the evident ne- 
cessity of the case, were not sufficient to 
induce the court to entrust the power 
called for in the hands of the directors— 
a power which they did not abuse at a 
former period — he knew of no circum- 
stance that could lead them to agree t6 
it. He conceived it was very advisable 
to avoid all unnecessary delay ; and hav- 
ing made these few observations, he 
would leave the court to decide as they 
might think fit. 

Mr. K. Smith. — “ How far is it intended 
to go back with this relief?” 

The Chairman— Not am hour.” 

Mr. K. Smith — w Are all the ships going 
out to be relieved ?” 

The Chairman — “ Perhaps the hon. 
gentleman may be amongst the very few 
who will not seek for relief. — in that case 
the company will not tender it.” 

Mr. K. Smith said, though he might 
ask for relief, he fell that he was not 
one of those who deserved it. — (a laugh) 
Ten years hence, in the event of a war, 
they would be in the same state as they 
were now. Materials would be at the 
same price, ten years hence, as they were 
now. Under these circumstances, if gen- 
tlemen tendering at a fair, houest, and 
upright price, were throwu out of the 
market, and lower tenders taken, what 
right had those who sent them in fo com- 
plain ? He would sooner forfeit his5,000/. 
than give up his opinion on this point. 
However, it was impossible for the ships 
to sail at the present prices— they could 
not sail, at the rates now tendered.— 
Therefore, he asked, whether all the 
ships were to be relieved — those built 
two, three, or even ten years ago ? 

The Chairman said, that was a ques- 
tion he was not prepared to answer, nor 
did he think it at all material $ because 
what the court of directors now proposed 
to be adopted was a principle to be acted 
on in cases of great necessity, and no 
other. With respect to the observation, 
that ships now tendered could not sail at 
the proposed rates, he could only say, 
that the honourable gentleman must 
know more on thte eubjatt than the 
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court Of directors, for they were not 
acquainted with the terms on which the 
ships were tendered. The lion, gentle- 
man had made a mistake, when he said, 
that the same thing would occur, ten 
years hence, if a war caine on. 1/e (the 
Chairman) denied this. It was after a 
war, immediately when peace was con- 
cluded, that the inconvenience arose. — 
Iu time of war there was no difficulty 
whatever, the rates being established and 
settled ; hut it was when war had ceased, 
and, peace having succeeded, a sufficient 
time had not elapsed for things to find 
their natural level— it was then that the 
inconvenience was felt. But the present 
shipping system had operated so favour- 
ably for the Company, that he thought it 
much better to put up with a temporary 
inconvenience than to abandon it. — 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to ask a question 
which would direct his line of conduct on 
this occasion. The lion. Chairman pro- 
posed to go to parliament, for powers 
which the court of directors did not at 
present possess. Now he wanted to know, 
whether they meant to ask parliament 
for specific allowances to be made to the 
ship-owners— or, having received the ne- 
cessary powers, would they reserve to 
themselves, as he hoped they would, to 
decide how far each ship was entitled to 
relief? 1 f a general principle were adopt- 
ed for all, it would he extremely dan- 
gerous— but, if the court of directors 
exercised their discretion, on each claim, 
he had no reason to doubt but that jus- 
tice would be done both to the Company 
and to the ship-owners. 

The Chairman observed, that the lion, 
gentleman had apprehended the thing 
correctly. It was intended to call on 
parliament, to give a discretion to the 
court of directors, under the sanction of 
the general court, to grant such allow- 
ances to the ship-owners as might appear 
necessary'. And, he would add, in order 
to -satisfy some gentlemen, that all those 
transactions would be completely open to 
the view of the pioprietors. After they 
had done any thing under the sanction 
and authority of the court, it would be 
open to animadversion. Every allowance 
granted, on account of any ship, -would 
become matter of canvas, if the propri- 
etors pleased. 

Mr. 1). Kinnaird was anxious the court 
should rousider whether it was expedient 
to come to a decision now ? From what 
had originally fallen from the bon. chair- 
man, there was no foundation for preci- 
pitating the decision. And, what the 
hon. gentleman had recently stated, 
placed in a stronger point of view, the 
necessity of delay. The hon. Chairman 
allowed, that the shipping system should 
bfe preserved— therefore, “any resolution 


of exception, which went to preuenb-thotn 
system from beiug destroyed was Wrteitr-f. 
But let the court observe the situation. rn*i 
which they were now placed. TbOyiweiwij 
asked to do that which was donCqOiniaq 
former occasion — and, on the precedent [ 
then set, they were required to aoti 
If they immediately agreed to this propQr>i 
sition, they at once sanctioned the prfr«t 
cedent. The principle would then be< 
adopted, that, whenever a peace caiftb, 
after a war, as the hon. Chairman. Intd. 
expressed it, the company must resort 
to the same mode. He did not incgoUr, 
say, that it was not wise— hut, as they, 
were called on to establish a principle* 
that w-as to be acted on in future, aud as 
it involved an exception to the general 
system, he submitted whether it was not 
more proper to deliberate on it, and come 
to the result slowly and cautiously, rather 
than hasten to a vote immediately, on a 
proposition, the merits of which iu> gent-, 
tlcman, who heard it now, for the Hr st 
time, could understand. He, for one*/- 
could not give an opinion on it~t-un <(,.'< 
therefore, he requested that time might - 
be allowed him, in older that he might, 
examine the subject. Certainly, the pro- 1 
position, coming from the court of' tfirr 
rectors, deserved the most favourable Con- 
struction — and he felt, that, wheuhe had 1 
examined it, he should peifectly agree 
with them. But, looking to it, as aflwtr 
ing their future proceedings, to come to 
an immediate decision, when gentlemen 
had expressed doubts on tile subject, 
would, to say the least of it, be very in- 
decorous. He should, therefore, suppoit 
the suggestion, that the considei atiou of 
the proposition should he put off for four- 
teen days. A laugh had been excited, 
not very justly, lie conceived, at the ex- 
pression ot a gentleman near him (Mr. K. 
Smith). That expression in bis opinion, 
did the hon. gentleman very great credit. 
“ It is ray interest,” said he, “ to have 
this relief; and, if other men seen for 
and get it, I am willing to take it ; but, 
in this my interest is opposed to yours, 
the pi oprietors. I say, as a proprietor, it- 
against your interest to grant it.” Tins 
declaration gave him the very best rea- 
son for questioning the propriety of this 
lelicf. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Kj 
S mith) seemed to say, that it was for 
the benefit of ship-owners, and of all 
contractors, to keep them to the terins 
they had proposed. In order to enconi'' 
rage real good capitalists to contract^^d* 
not wild and visionary speculators^ itf 
was much better to make the contractor*^ 
now and then feci, that they must mrt? 
speculate rashly, but send , in fair dsti* 
mates, and per/orm what they- had 
tracted to do, whetherbeuoficifll -or nott* 
Those who asked a fitfr aridii»adttoaW** 
rate, were the- perwa* wftdm> thqcotapaM 
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nfusUgtitto contract with — for there was 
a moral certainty that they would per- 
form ehitir engagements. They ought ra- 
ther to tteal with a man on a good sound 
principle) which offered a fair prospect 
fdr< the fulfilment of the engagement en- 
tered' into, than tuke a smaller price, 
leaving 1 the company at the mercy of 
those who made tho tender, to give up 
the contract; on paying 5,000 or 10,0001. 

Me. it. Jackson. Having heard the pa- 
pers read, and having attended to the 
dear and candid statement contained in 
them, and to the explanation given by 
the lion, chairman, the question appeared 
to him to stand thus : — The law, if acted 
up to, might operate with somewhat of 
undue severity, and, therefore, the court 
of directors' were anxious to administer 
relief, under the circumstances of the 
ease. The court had not yet had an op- 
portunity of perusing the opinion of his 
lion, and learned friend (Mr. Bosanquct) 
on the point propounded to him. But, 
he believed, as far as he was acquainted 
with* the act, that the court of directors 
could not proceed without legislative au- 
thority. Therefore, if he understood the 
Ikuiv , chairman rightly, it was intended to 
apply' to the legislature, not for any speci- 
fic allowance, but to enable the court of 
directors, under the powers called for, to 
exercise their discretion, and act with 
equity, under all the circumstances of the 
case.- It might be questioned, whether 
this was a dangerous power to place in 
the hands of the directors, since it went 
to alter a system that lmd been acted on 
for twenty years. He confessed he spoke 
with something like a practical feeling, 
(and he believed the same feeling was en- 
tertained by others) which he had spent 
so many years of his youth, in bringing 
forward and maturing. He was most 
anxious that it should be preserved. He 
precisely hoped that it would he kept up, 
because on its stability depended the great 
question, whether America or England 
should be the traders to the East Indies. 
— ( Hear , hear.) Therefore, he looked 
with a strong jealousy, he trusted with a 
laudable jealousy, to any proposition 
which tended to alter it. This resolution 
might appear to some to be uu infraction 
of that principle which he was as earefnl 
and as anxious as he could be to preserve. 
It therefore came to this, whether the 
power sought for by the court of directors 
should he given on the mere ceremony of 
rbadiog those papers, or whether indivi- 
duals should have an opportunity of read- 
ing and examining them, in order that 
they might be satisfied, that the bill or 
art -demanded, was as pure and perfect in 
itself, fat he understood it was. To urge 
tbnuaaa question would be useless— be- 
issjujetthe wiahmfi the directors, iu a ease 
Wuptiw piironldi «ertiunty: be* the .feeling 


of the majority of proprietors. He there- 
fore would take the liberty humbly to ad- 
vise, that the delay of a few days should 
be granted. He did so, on two ground^ 
— first, that the most jealous should bo 
satisfied that the great principle of the 
shipping system was not likely to be in- 
fringed — and next, that contractors should , 
learn, that they were not, too lightly, to 
be relieved from the fulfilment of their 
contracts ; for, when over, they thought 
they had nothing to do, but to get their 
claim for relief attended to by the direc- 
tors, and that they would then pass 
through the court of proprietors, almost 
per forma, they would not care what low 
prices they tendered. — (Hear, hear.) A* 
surely as the concession of 1803, was now 
quoted as an authority for remission, so 
surely would the present request, if too 
lightly granted, be quoted for remission 
on some future occasion ; and, instead of 
having fair tenders, all kinds of contrac- 
tors and speculators would send in pro- 
posals, which, they were conscious would, 
not remunerate them ; and they would 
depend on getting their claims to com- 
pensation easily passed through the court 
of proprietors, by which a good profit 
would be ultimately secured. For these 
two reasons, he begged leave to advise 
(and lie felt that he would have the sanc- 
tion of every gentleman present for offer- 
ing the suggestion) that a future day 
should be appointed for considering the 
question, in his opinion, it was most 
proper that delay should take place, since 
it would shew to the persons calling for 
relief, that their demaud would not be 
complied with, except on mature deli- 
beration — and it would give gentlemen, 
not conversant with the subject, an op- 
portunity of investigating it, and thut 
enable them to decide correctly on the 
proposition. With these feelings, he ho- 
ped a few days would be granted for the 
consideration of the papers. 

The Chairman believed he could say 
with perfect correctness, that the court 
of directors did not come forward, to 
state any proposition against the sense 
of the proprietors. If it were the wish 
of the court to delay this matter for a 
short time, there certainly could be no 
objection to it. At the same time, he 
begged leave to state, that the court of 
directors bail offered to the consideration 
of the proprietors the resolution that had 
been read, because, in the former case, 
of 1803, there was but one deliberation 
on it. Besides there was this point to be 
considered— -that the present direction 
was leading to a dose, and it was better^ 
in his opinion, that those persons* under 
whom the business had originated, should 
finish it, than to leave it open for disous- 
sion, at a remote period, lfy therefore, 
any near approaching day. were proposed,; 
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he thought ft wdnlfl he more proper than 
that mentioned. He was ex- 

tfotedy glad td'hetf that the learned 
gewSetakii (Mr: R. Jaeksofl,) continued 
^‘staunch tdtM^sfsteni' which he had 
& Wag Supported ‘ ahd he cduM assure 
tbhleartkfd gentleman , that he felt very 
c^ttWerftMe difficulty in bringing for- 
ward the motion before the court ; but 
hfe' did so in consequence of the strong 
conviction he felt, that it was the only 
mode which remained to keep those ves- 
sels' afloat, that were specially built for 
the service of the company. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird proposed that the 
consideration of the motion should be 
postponed to Wednesday se’nnight. 

Mr. Hum .*) — u I hope the opinion of 
our Standing counsel will then be laid 
before us/' 

The Chairman^" The learned coun- 
sel's opinion is how here ; he clearly 
thinks that we must go to parliament.” 

The motion for postponing the consi- 
deration of the question to Wednesday, 
tile 27th of March, was then agreed to. 

MAN1MJWUS TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Chairman said, before the court 
broke Up, he wished to address the 
proprietors on a question of a nature re ry 
dffl&rent from any that had heretofore 
been introduced to their notke. It was 
a Question of power between tire board of 
commissioners for managing the affairs of 
India, and the court of directors. — ( Hear , 
kear j That board had been instituted 
for thirty 1 years ; and an merit had lately 
tttken place, nothing similar to which, bad, 
during that time, before occurred. The 
directors had been served with a manda- 
mus from the Court of King's Bench, 
commanding them to send out a certain 
dispatch to India, which they had previ- 
ously refused to do ; they, and their legal 
advisers, maintaining, that the board of 
contronl, in altering the dispatch in 
question, had gone beyond their legal 
powers. The dispatch related to the 
allotment of money, In a case of purchase. 
The commodity purchased was rice. The 
court of directors had, from the com- 
mencement, but one opinion on this sub- 
ject. On many other questions they had 
manifested a difference of opinion ; but, 
with respect to the point at issue between 
the board of controul and the court of 
directors, hut one sentiment prevailed— 
namely, that the board were going beyond 
the limit prescribed to them by the law, 
In altering a dispatch which related to the 
private money concern of the company. — 
(Jfear, hear .) On this ground they had 
resisted the transmission of the dispatch 
tb India, for seven or eight years. For 
Inconsiderable time after they first oppofl- 
rirthis stretch of authority on the part of 
thebdard of controul, the question rt* 


raained entirety dormant, ftvtihrdg&ln 
raised by the boards about 
ago, and at length 1 dame tO^an ^fidj^Th 
the only possible ’Why.’ 1 
trmtl applied to the Rln^lkrttif^Ws 
interference ^ and• : frdm : rWeai*e‘iJfo ^ eaJe , , 
iut respected the naWwe' Of'W^ dWptttiflP, 
was brought before the < 'privjr cevMtfcft; 
They decided In favimii 6$ the bdWto 
controul ; and the ‘coneeqUencft 1 Wa6, ffcflfc 
a mandamus was-isshed'forfh^^iielSti’d* 
the executive body to send 1 Ifce dtopamt 
out to India. They Wefe* 1 of ' eddrse 1 , 
obliged to comply with ' that 1 dilution; 
But, as the court of directors thought & 
their duty to be tenacious of the pOWCril 
granted to them by law— powers of. a 
limited description, and apt to be trends 
ed on by the superior authority Of tifi 
board of controul ; they felt it necessary 
in the present case, that the Whole ‘pro* 
ceedings should be laid before thg propri- 
etors, The circumstance was so rcpwlfr 
able, as to render it. improper ,that, jj 
should be passed over in silence ; there- 
fore the directors bad brought it under 
the notice of the court. — 

The papers connected with this ftflhir 
were prepared for the lnspertlbft ll hf'tift 
court of proprietors. They WwK tcW 
voluminous, commencing at 'nil 
riod ; for the transaction that'haiff^ivml 
rise to the question of power, todk plan! 
sixteen or eighteen years ago. Ifgemle- 
men wished, therefore, to go mmuldW 
into the business, they must lookbcWc’cn 
that period. The series of dociimfecrfd 
would be opened for their examination. 
It comprised the correspondence betW^ri 
the board of controul and the couri of di- 
rectors, and every other proceeding down 
to the present moment. Among tiie 
more recent documents was an adt of the 
court of directors, minuting their reasons, 
at some length, for the conduct they bad 
pursued. It involved a question, con- 
nected with the proceedings of an ind^ 
vidual, formerly in the company's afavree’; 
but that was a point of minor consider- 
ation ; and they wished to bring the nwt£ 
ter under the consideration of the court 
of proprietors, without reference tu itj 
and merely as a question of power. ’ ft It 
were found, on inspecting those papers! 
that the board of controul had, inthd 
judgment of the proprietors, transgteWMd 
their limits, it would be satisfactory to 
the directors to find thcmselvCA upheld by 
their constituents, in the course they bad 
so long pursued, as that which their duty 
called on them to adopt. — (ffeer, KHSft) 
With respect to the issue, it’ did 
from the decree of the privy w cottnetfi' w®* 
the dispatch, altered by the hoard df flh» J 
trotil, related to the civil' idd^ mjtthffi 
affairs of the company, and, 
came within the jhrisdiotio»of / tbjbjlfli^ 
m provided; m 
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-of directors, however;: wafor 
jtjMi*ed )0 4b»t it was * question of . money, 
^ikkibey.ufonebad in their ban^Vs, anil 
^^TiWhWlUhei board had legally no power 
^h^t(eY!ejf> A And,, they resisted the. |>ower 
flfj^qtibndyfaput their hands ju*o the 
s .pfif r$e on any occasion .— (Ilea r, 
hWfd Tlj^wSfii the main feature of the 
disflUttv h« had ■ observed before, it 
iW&f a, . question uf power ; and, having 
tjfoae < facts to the proprietors, he 
farther to say, that the papers 
ueeassarjnto a .full understanding of the 
(jtwewere now ready. It remained with 
proprietors to express their wish, 
either to 1 have them exhibited, in the 
house,- in mauuseript, or to have them 
printed, if they were not too voluminous. 
Jfa should uow sit down anxious to hear 
the- sentiments of the court on the subject 
he had introduced. 

1 ! Mr. ! /f«w»p. — “ I understood it was the 
inffcrttion of the court of directors that 
tSie papers klluded to should he read.” 

t'JmlF . Chairman. — “ That might be 
Jhgqglit an C4' parte proceeding. This is 
Jp, which it was necessary to enter 
MfS,mnch,iuto the conduct of the indivi- 
dp^l whose proceedings gave rise to the 

t question. , lq stating theii view of it, the 
(Urectyvs.were obliged to go, at considera- 
lcgigfh, into a narrative of the fact, 
.wished, howeuu, not to liear hard 
.at individual, hut merely to speak to 
ttyeflugstjouotpowei, and the proceedings 
had given liseto it. The course pur- 
am-d by the hoard of controul was a very 
extraordinary one • and the directors not 
op/y wished the propiiclors, but the pub- 
lic kpow it. 

, Air. //me said, the resolution of the 
court of directors ought to he read, «u 
this very- ground, lie considered the pre- 
sent to be a question of vital importance. 
It was simply this — whether the company 
were to exist or not ? (Hear, hear.)— 
whethA - tlrey are to have power, directly 
or iudirectly, to manage their finances ? 
And whether it w as or was not necessary 
to-keephis majesty’s ministers, not mere- 
ly to the tenor, but to the express letter 
of the law, as it was aliftost universally 
understood, and had been acted on up 
tof the present time? How had it been 
understood ? That it debarred the board, 
of eoutrol from all interference with the 
pecuniary affairs of the company. Kyery 
g«#tlewan, he was convinced* who heard 
tbeiresolutioa of the court of directors 
fead>\would feel that the present was a 
ett^hat' called .far an open, decided, 
IMbipanly expression, of the determina- 
tkwrOf. the- proprietors to support , their 
wwcutiye body.,— rfi^ur, hear.) . If they 
#i4«ptldo w t thehvjat^ndaoce in that 
ttW&f HWfll < 4wrJ Jfa 
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thafr tlujy. should, have , the resofatfap 
the court of, directors .read, far, their ,ga- 
tisfaclipn and information. If it'„wgj4 
thought that it contained partial. .rencc: 
tions on the individual from whqsg case 
this business had arisen, he would reqne&t 
the court to suspend any opinion theft 
might be inclined to form on those poiqta,, 
and to confine themselves to the abstract 
question between the board of control, 
and the eourt of directors. He bad rqvd 
the resolution, and he thought it contafa~ 
ed some passages that might have boen 
left out. But their introductiou had evi- 
dently been occasioned by the anxious 
wish of the directors to go to the very 
beginning of the transaction, and to give 
to the proprietors the fullest possible in- 
formation. He submitted that this docu- 
ment ought to be read — and then it would 
be for the court to determine, whether the 
whole correspondence between the court 
of directors and the board of cpntrol, li- 
miting it entirely to the exertion of power, 
without any relereuee to the conduct in 
India, of the individual so often alluded 
to, should be laid before them. They 
would then have to decide, whether the 
board of control hatl a right to interfere 
with any power, or to liltor any dispatch 
about to be sent out to India, respecting 
money matters ? This duty the propifa* 
tors would hare to perform, both as it 
was connected with their own interop, 
and with those of the country at .large. 
He had seen some of thy corrcspondqjppe, 
and cveiy letter that he had perused stjung- 
ly supported, the com so taken, by the* di- 
rectors, and clearly proved the right tfujyi 
had to object to the conduct pf the bogfd 
of control. Indeed, so conclusive worn, 
the arguments, that he was at a loss to 
see the smallest ground on which hia mo- 
jest) in council could call on the directors 
to obey the orders of the board of coutrp>l, 
in relation to this dispatch. The docu- 
ments should, he conceived, be read— 
and then, at a future day, no very remote 
one he hoped, the court could deliberate 
on the subject, and pass such resolutions 
as might appear proper. They ought, as 
for as the eourt had an opportunity qf 
doing so, to let his majesty’s ministers 
know, that they weie not to act contrary 
to the fair meaning of the act of the legis- 
lature. They might appeal to his majes- 
ty in council ; but even he, elevated US 
his situation was, had uo right to decide 
on any other foundation, but that of tll£ 
law- — he ought, in every instance, to act 
up to the spirit of the law.— (7/<?«r, he^p\ 
The trifling expense of printing. , .til?, pa- 
pers was nofhiug, when compand 
the immense magnitude pf. the.jppi#^^ 
dispute ; and, when the resojutfa^yv^ft 
read, he really Indicvcd., 
no tan individual iu:tl}ccquftwfap<y;^|fl 
object to having the the •j&Wjrqjh 
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pondence, as far as it respected the ques- 
tion of power, laid before them, 

Mr. Lowndes said, as this question af* ; 
fected the rights of the company— and as 
it was important that the land-marks of 
the power belonging to the board of con- 
trol, should be fixed -lie hoped the sub- 
ject would be discharged in a calm and 
impartial manner. He trusted they would 
neither lean too much to their feelings, 
as proprietors; nor, on the other hand, 
from sentiments of friendship, or from an 
overwhelming zeal, an ardent loyalty, 
look with too lenient an eye upon the 
conduct of Mis Majesty’s ministers. It 
was their duty to steer clear of Scylla and 
Charybdis . — (a laugh) A few da} s ago, 
however, he had been carried away to 
express his opinion freely in their favour — 
not because he felt that burning loyalty 
he had alluded to, but because bethought 
the property -tax was a vet y good one. — 
(laughter and limes.) Be that as it 
might, he hoped the company would now 
make a gallant stand against the boaul 
of control, and show them that they 
would maintain their first rights, in spite 
of every attempt to contract their power. 
This attempt of the board of coflfrol 
ought to be watched with the utmost jea- 
lousy — for, of all the passions of the hu- 
man mind, the love of power was the 
most general and the most violent. Like 
air, it entered into every thing. Our 
private quarrels were all about power. 
Even the domestic disputes between man 
and wife were occasioned by a desire of 
superiority — they were mere struggles for 
power. — (laughter.) The love of power, 
like the brazen serpent, was disposed to 
swallow up the rest of the passions. The 
court therefore ought to consider this 
question, as the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) had observed, as affecting the 
vital interests of the company. The 
point in dispute was, whether they should 
exist as a compauy, holding a lease, on 
certain condition ; or whether the board 
of control should invalidate that lease, 
and alter it, nolens nolens, at their plea- 
sure? The company cx : sted under an 
act of parliament ; and he trusted they 
would always adhere to, and defend, their 
rights, whether they were assailed by the 
administration of the country, or by any 
other persons. The court would, he had 
no doubt, consider the subject, like judges 
on the bench, in a candid and impartial 
manner — neither calling for powers that 
did not belong to them, nor giving up a 
single iota of their just rights, ft would 
be most dangerous if any part of their 
authority was wrested from them ; for, 
there was an old saying, that, if you gave 
an inoh to aeertaiu description of persons, 
they would assuredly take an ell .— (a 
UnfghO He called on the court to look 
to. the dreadful effects whieh the thirst of 
f ' 1 


power had prpduced in Europe ?) 
tne ! last t went# years, The eveiMs, Wnicp- 
tl.e history offhat period rqcordjedj.sUew-, 
ed the necessity of opposing, every $tret$p 
of authority, in the first ingtapqe. ’..The 
court ought not, and would npi, t gjyq 
a particle of the power which was 
trusted to their executive, hut vvould^^p 
the last moment, assert their jpst righjt*. 

Mr. Trowrr believod there was bi^t pile 
opinion in that court, as to the needs - 
sit} of bringing this question under con-, 
sideralion. After the statement whjich 
had been made, they were bound to In-, 
vestigate the transaction. They owed it 
to the gentlemen behind the bar — they 
owed it to themselves — and they equally 
owed it to the country in general. The 
question, therefore, was, in what tan- 
gible shape could the subject he brought 
before the court ? Many gentlemen would 
not like to wade through the immense 
body of documents, which had accumu T 
lated ineighteeu or nineteen yeqrs — (hear^ 
hear .) — therefore he thought it would be 
better if an abstract were made, so as! tfl. 
enable the proprietors to, become, .,a^\ 
quaiii ted with all the essential pbrn^pj, 
the case. — (hear, hear.) It was, as tljp 
hon. chairman had very truly observed* 
a question of power. And experiouqe 
had too often shewn, that the board, of 
control wished, whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred, to overstep the bounds of 
the act of parliament, by which their au- 
thority was defined. — (hear, hcqr.) — 
The court should, therefore, exerej use 
great jealousy in looking at this transac- 
tion. They knew that their court of di- 
rectors had hut one object, and that was 
in unison with the feeliugs of the propri- 
etors; but they also kuevv, that it was a 
very possible case for the board of con- 
trol to have views extiemely different- 
He, therefore, desired, that an abstract 
of the correspondence should be laid be- 
fore them, which would bring the ques-, 
tion under their consideration, iihte tapr; 
gible shape. 

Mr. Hume — “ Thp necessary document 
are not so numerous as the hon. gentle- 
man seems to suppose. The. first letter 
is dated the 30th of May, 1808 ; there 
are algo letters written in 1809, 
and 1814 — so that eight or nine letters, 
comprise the whole subject,” 

Mr. Drew said, the simple question 
seemed to be, — the court of directs 
having exercised their .discretion, and 
that having been overruled by the board 
of control, sanctioned by the courier.. 
King's Bench, and by the King ; in cpu^cB, 
whether the proprietors couja .ndw^A^j 
any step ? It was his opiiJiipn f ‘ 
privy council having decided QU 
tion, and the court of 
itig granted a 
for them to , 
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rtnth jiowcr as tliat which they contended 
Howdver tenacious the proprietors 
miij'ftt be of their rights, their proceed- 
ing^ cbuW only end now in their united 
approbation or the conduct pursued by 
the directors— they could not alter the 
chattel nor the law as it has been ex- 
pounds 

The Chairman said, they had no such 
expectation. On the contrary, he had 
stated, tliat the dispatch ordered to he 
sent out by the board of control, and the 
court of King’s Bench, was in progress 
to go to India. They did not hope tor a 
reversal of the judgment. But, as the 
directors were placed in the extraor- 
dinary and most unpleasant situation of 
having a mandamus served on them from 
the court of King’s Bench, and as gen- 
tlemen might very naturally ask, how did 
you get into that situation ? it was con- 
sider'd right that the subject should be 
brbitghtbefoie the proprietors in the way 
which he had stated. It was not intend- 
ed by - the directors to hear hard on the 
iiYrtiVidrial who had given rise to the 
whole Question. They had acted in that 
mkunCr which appeared to them to be 
cchrefctj' and, if the case of that person 
wmT again' to be tried, they certainly 
wWflHl ‘Wring forward every thing he had 
aft<lri6fcrf tn his defence, as well as the 
rdfisdtts which induced the court of di- 
rectors to decide as they had done. But, 
in'hyihgiing' the question of power before 
the court, it was impossible to do that 
exactly They had only a choice of dif- 
ficulties j they wished to state the cir- 
cumstances to the proprietors, as fully as 
possible, and then to Submit it to their 
wfsdotn, to act as they pleased. The 
honl ‘gentleman (Mr. Hume) stated, that 
the 1 Subject was fully comprised in five or 
six letters, The letters alluded to were, 
uhddtfbtedly, proper to be read, but they 
dtd nbt go sufficiently into the merits of 
the ehse. They went to support the prin- 
ciples Anted in the document drawn up 
by the directors which hud been fre- 
quently alluded to. The court of direc- 
tors were not, therefore, anxious that 
their view of the question should be read, 
in the first instance, lest they might be 
accused of a wish to prepossess the pro- 
prietors. If, however, gentlemen desired 
to have an outline of the facts, that do- 
cument certainly did contain one. 

Mr. D. Kimaird observed, that this 
subject having been once mentioned by 
the 'ton; chairman, no doubt could be 
enteMihed of 1 the propriety of its bciug 
takpri 'hp' by the court. The question 
htlvjttglb^n introduced, it appeared that 
sofrretftihg itiore than a mere statement 
offahta bright to <jome from tlie chair. . 
SbfftO thibAkntfVe proposition ought to 
bd shine', fet’ of tbd Court pf.di- , 

the proprie- 
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tors— on which, the motion for printing 
papers might properly be entertained. 
That motion, bethought, ought to pro- 
ceed from the directors themselves, jn 
order to bring the question directly under 
the consideration of the court. The ob- 
jection made to reading the resolution of 
the court of directors, shewed that they- 
felt a strong indisposition to piejudice, 
the case, by introducing to the propri- 
etors an officer who had fallen under the 
censure of the company. But it was a 
question, whether, having disclaimed that 
object, such declaration would not sa- 
tisfy the friends of the lion, officer, and 
induce them to suffer that document to 
be read. If the resolution were read, 
their course would then be quite clear ami 
straight forward. If, however, any ob- 
jection were opposed to laying it before 
the court, they might, by a very simple 
proceeding, obviate the difficulty. Any 
gentleman, having heard that a manda- 
mus had been directed to the executive 
body, might request that all papers, re- 
lative to the case which ended in that 
mandamus f should be printed for the use 
of the proprietors ; taking care that none 
were produced but those which were ab- 
solutely necessary. The straight forward 
way seemed to be, that the court of di- 
rectors should announce that they had 
received a mandamus , and that they had, 
in consequence, entered into a resolution, « 
which being read, they could then hunt 
the subject up to its origin. 

Mr. It. Jackson said, the mode of 
proceeding was extremely simple. The 
court of directors had thought it rigid to 
put together a statement of facts to jus- 
tify themselves to their constituents ; but, 
theyobserved, that this statement was open 
to the charge of being ex parte , From 
the nature of the thing, it must be so— 
it was impossible that it could be other- 
wise. Of course many documents were 
referred to, that would bring under the 
notice of the court the conduct of an of- 
ficer who had fallen under the displeasure 
of the company. But the thing being 
done, it appeared to him that the docu- 
ment should be read. The business could 
not stop here— it must be resolved to 
bring it under the consideration of the 
court in one way or another, The hon. 
Chairman might for instance, state at 
large, by way of speech, the various facts 
that led to the question. But surely it 
was the shortest way to have the resolu- 
tion read, which embraced all the neces- 
sary points. There could be no impro- 
priety in it, because it referred to an in- 
dividual whose conduct was closely con- 
nected with the original proceeding,— 
Those who heard the resolution read, 
would learn what documents were neces- 
sary to be moved for, in order to con- 
sider the case candidly and justly with 
3 D 2 
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T$fcre itfe to all^rtiesi, t( jBot.it ><lid 
appear, tp hinihUiftlt they .could Hot move 
,fat the proper papers, until the resolution 
was read. It vyas not very long, but it 
was, highly interesting— ami gentlemen 
.being once in possession of it, would 
know bow lo conduct themselves iu the 
,, future stages of the discussion. 

Mr. S ,IH,von said, no man deferred more 
to the opinion of uuother than he did to that 
,of b*s learned friend — but, on this occa- 
sion, he was compelled to hold different 
sentiments from those which his learned 
friend suppoi ted. If the papers were lo be 
printed, he thought noneot them ought to 
he lead this day. The subject which was 
recently before them, and which respect- 
ed compensation, was put off on account 
of its great importance. It was not, how- 
ever, uear so important as that which 
was now under consideration. He, there- 
fore, hoped that a similar course would 
be pursued here. Let the, resolution, and 
all the necessary papers be priuted ; and 
on some future day, when all the pioprie- 
tors, not only those wjio were piescnt, 
but those who were absent, had made 
themselves acquainted with the subject, 
it could be most advantageously brought 
.foiward. He thought it would hardly be 
fair, that he, or any other gentleman, 
should leave the court, after having 
heard a single document read, with an 
impression, that would not, perhaps, be 
porm out by tlie papers, when laid be- 
fore them. He hoped, therefoie, that no 
document would be read, this day — but 
r , that the resolution, and the papers on 
, which it was founded, should be ordered 
to be printed, preparatory to the regular 
discussion of the question. 

Mr. Trower said, that, in the observa- 
tions which he had taken the liberty to 
make, lie was completely misunderstood, 
if it was thought that he objected to read- 
ing the resolution, or rcpoit, of the couit 
of directors. When lie spoke, he imagin- 
ed that it was intended to read it. — ( Hear , 
hear.) Fiom what he had since heard 
stated, he was still farther persuaded of 
the propriety of that report being laid be- 
fore them. It would be more regular, 
perhaps, that the mandamus should pre- 
cede the report. By that means they 
would have some ground on which they 
could move for the production of papers 
necessary for the use of the proprietors. 
So far from objecting to the reading of 
the report, he thought they ought, with- 
out delay, to be placed in possession of it. 

Mr. V. Moore, M. P. said, on a former 
question, that of compensation to be 
.granted to the ship-owners, a day was ap- 
, . pointed for the consideration of the sub- 
jqcjfjj and he did not know why a future 
period should not be set apart for thq.jia- 
• ^‘s question. When, he re- 


foiie-tbem,' it was more for the ooniKwi- 
enoe ofotbere than for his own, because 
he, bad already made himself (acquainted 
with the question. He had read* with 
attention, the document drawn up* toy the 
directors, purporting to be/* 4 tie, pro- 
test of the executive trust against , the 
proceedings of his majesty’s ministers.” 
The statement whkb it contained, filled 
him with the utmost alarm for the very 
existence of the company. If the princi- 
ple laid down by the board of toot no I 
was not resisted with as much detewir 
nation as their meditated encroachment, 
in 180 4, ■ — (when be Mr. Moore) took an 
active part in the discussion, occasioned 
by the commissioners introducing the 
word ** commercial ” into one of the eopi- 
panj’s dispatches) — the administration 
of the allairs of their military establish- 
ment — ot their treasury — and ot their re- 
venue — would be taken out of thejr bands. 
This would cei tainly be the case, unless 
the piimiple was successfully opposed. 
It tlieiefoie became the court not to. dis- 
pose of this question, on the mere read- 
ing of the resolution adverted to, YVlwn- 
ever the court came to read the dispatch, 
and to mark the alteration that lvad.heeu 
made in it, they would clearly see their dan- 
ger, aud they would know how to estimate 
the talents ami integrity of those Wtio en- 
deavoured to avert it .—(fleur, hear .) — 
They would applaud the proceedings, of 
their directors— they would rally around 
them — anil they would use every effort to 
bring them, through the struggle manfully. 
(//ear, hear.) if they did not act^thus, 
they would have but an imperfect, juris- 
diction oyer the, affairs of India— nthey 
would have but little control over. the 
expenditure of their owu property. , He 
would now state to the court, from what 
he had read on the preceding day* bow 
the facts of the case stood. A dispatch 
was ordered, by the board of control* to 
be sent out to India. The court ofidirec- 
tors refused obedience to. the oftler, be- 
cause it was a dispatch that ought not to 
he sent out, as it assumed a jni'wdic- 
tion ov cr the affaii soft he company, which 
was not warranted by the legislature. The 
Board of Control, however, maintained 
their point— and the executive trusty hi 
consequeuce, appealed to the king in coun- 
cil ; aud the question was decided against 
the company. But who were they.who 
came to this decision? The very jpwties 
who, in another department* ongjotdly 
ordered tlie dispatch to be transmitted to 
India. — (Hear, hear.) Having dotmAfcat, 
the propriety of tyhiph was questioned* as 
members of another department of otitic, 
they met together, and approved, of dbeir 
own act. Sucffwa^thedwUioniwartttpok 
place— which he wpuld con|e«d,proqeed- 
fid on,. a, m4ibierpr&taiipp of 
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■g^^tofhe company, and tio tessilaitgw- ifre oaso^ithat* If- it' were not too loa£, 

> mr*b the' empire; and gave* the- board he helped It vrouMbe redd ttt-the 
f ^control ‘an authority which they ought (Hear, hear.) But- he did most.seriouMy 
> ! ttftt to-pOssess, because they were not en- implore eveity proprietor, who Wiihed’to 
"tltWd th it." The next step Was the man- put'awend «to the improper assmnptibn 
OtonMi Now herd he must observe, that of power, by the board of contrdl;"to 
■the judges of the court of King’s Bench come to the India house, and re&d’ the 
had no right to be guided by the decision whole of the papers on which the protest 
dfottoe king in council. They ought to was built. To see, first, whether it was 
have looked to the act of parliament, by fully sanctioned by the documents*— Und 
which -the Question was governed, and to next, to mark the ability of those by Whom 
have given it its just interpretation. But it was drawn up; in opposition to the 
they did not do this — no, they assumed efforts of the board of control, 4 which ap- 
that the decision of the king in council was peared to him to be completely unjustifia- 


eortect, and on that they turned to the di- 
rectors and said, “ you must send this 
dispatch to India.” Here they were com- 
pletely at issue with his majesty’s minis- 
ters-*-with those gentlemen who appro- 
ved* in one department of the state, of an 
act they had authorised in another. They 
were, although they appeared in different 
departments, the self-same men. Al- 
though on one day they might wear green 
Coats, and on another black, they were 
still the Same men, and had very modest- 
ly approved of their own proceeding. In 
1804, in Lord Sill mouth’s administration, 
which, like the present, was fond of en- 
croaching on the company’s rights, an at- 
tempt., 1 something like the present, was 
■made 1 . In that case, the board of control 
introduced the word “ commercial" Into 
a dispatch, which occasioned one or two 
very Kvely debates in that court. The 
company said, “ this jurisdiction belongs 
to'Uft-^-the act of parliament bears uS out 
Itt it” On the other hand, the board of 
control defended their right, to amend 
the dispatch. The proprietors felt the 
same alarm then, as he hoped, they would 
How feel, towards the important question 
that hud been agitated. They rallied 
round the executive body, and they com- 
pletely Succeeded in putting down the mi- 
■ ulsters, anil averting the baneful effects 
that must inevitably have been produced 
by thdir interference. These constant ef- 
forts to deprive the company of their le- 
gitimate authority reminded him of the 
story of a Mahometan in India, who set 
Tiis eye on the garden of a poor Hindoo. 
The latter being unwilling either to sell, 
to give up, or to lend his garden, the Ma- 
hometan, determined to possess it, threw 
* 'some bullocks blood over the -ground, and 
'"iaootr compelled the Hindoo to abandon 
' 'iftftf possession. In the case he had alluded 
'C , * J td^4ke word’** commercial” was the bul- 
ot Mt’*' Wood,” with which the board of 
,u.&mt¥Ol had tiro light proper to pollute the 
*£ diSpUtfclv ; 1 but they f were obliged, in con- 
the' firmness displayed by the 
it again*. The protest, 
'i«W. ; »Mdbte l 'bbsetvie(I, 7 WaS l so honourable 
•h'Wthfi iibtlitUes fekeetttive trusU-it 
1’* Was dfoiWh Up WitlPfeb’mUdV perspicuity, 

Of 


ble. He trusted, that nothing would be 
left undone to raise the minds of the pro- 
prietors to that zenith of alarm, which 
the occasion < ailed for — since it appeared 
to him, that if such dangerous encroach- 
ments were not resisted, in time, the com- 
pany would soon be destroyed altogether. 

Mr. Drew could not help considering, 
that the decision of the king' in council, 
and the proceedings of the court of King’s 
Bench, had completely settled this ques- 
tion. He could not assume, as a fact, 
indeed he could not think, that the judges 
of the court of King’s Bench would pro- 
ceed to issue a mandanus, without exa- 
mining the act of parliament. Therefore, 
in his opinion, the reading of the whole 
of the protest could answer no good pur- 
pose. If the subject were ldid before the 
proprietors — which in effect was tlii& 
that the board of control ordered a dis- 
patch to be sent out to India, which the 
directors refused to transmit — that the 
question was discussed, and a decision 
being given Against them, they were di- 
rected to forward the 'dispatch ;— All 'this 
being known, what pould the proprietors 
do more than offer their thanks to tire ex- 
ecutive body for their Conduct !' 

The Chairman. — ** We are not bring- 
ing before this court, the question, whe- 
ther the mandamus shall be obeyed or not 
— or any other question of law ; but we 
wish to place our conduct under the view 
of the proprietors. Having stated the na- 
ture of the question, it is for the court 
to say, whether they will have any papers 
read or not. “ ( Loud cries of Read! 
Read .) 

The clerk then read the following pro- 
test. 

*• The court taking into consideration the 
writ of mandamus issued by his Majesty’s 
court of King’s Bench, commanding the 
court of directors to despatch and send 
* without further delay, to the governor in 
council of Fort St. George, the Madras 
military draft No. 177, relative to major 
Hart, as altered and atfofbVed Ity^the 
board of commissionerS tqt the affairs of 
India:' <; 

<r Resolved unanimously; Tftdfiftf* court 
Wring wfced to IhUttoft iff WttWsioii- 
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ers for the affairs of India, the reasons 
which induced, them to entertaiu a strong 
ouiniou against the propriety and justice 
of the orders which they are now com- 
manded to send to Fort St. George; and 
this court, by their counsel, having also 
urged to the court of King’s Bench, and 
before the lords of his Majesty's most ho- 
norable privy council, the arguments on 
which this court has been advised that 
the matter of those orders is in no way 
subject to the authority of the board of 
commissioners ; and there being no ap- 
peal from the decision of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Maje-ty in coun- 
cil, this court ought not to avoid, and 
cannot lawfully avoid, obedience to the 
mandatory process with which they have 
been served, and therefore will forthwith 
sign and forward the dispatch therein 
referred to, according to the exigency of 
the writ. Nevertheless, as reflection has 
ouly strengthened the opinion of this court 
on the merits of the case of major Hart, 
and as the forms of proceedings before 
the privy cbuncil do not admit of this 
court’s being acquainted with their rea- 
sons for adopting a construction of the 
powers of the board of commissioners, 
directly opposite to the principles on 
which they were originally professed to 
be established, this court consider that 
their duty imperiously requires that they 
should record, by way of protest under 
their hands, a statement of the leading 
factson the matter in question, with some 
of thqir reasons for differing entirely from 
the board of commissioners, and for 
humbly presuming to doubt, whether the 
advice which his royal highness has re- 
ceived is not an instance of the fallibility 
of that tribunal, to which alone the court 
of directors are entitled to appeal for re- 
dress against illegal interference of the 
board of commissioners. 

“ In the month of December 1798, 
major Hart, theu a captain in the milita- 
ry service of the company on the Fort St. 
George establishment, was appointed by 
the governor incouucil of Fort St. George 
to be commissary of graiu to the army 
then about to proceed, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general George Harris 
(now lord Harris), against Seringapatam, 
in the war with the late Tippoo Sultauu. 
The appointment was made upon the 
express condition, that the commissary 
was not, on any account, directly or indi- 
rectly, to derive any other advantage or 
emolument from the said situation, than 
the salary paid by the government of Fort 
St. George. The salary assigned to 
major Hart was 500 pagodas (equal to 
sterling) per month, with an allow- 
ance of 434 pagodas (equal to £173. Hhi) 
pejr mouth foi servants. It was the dirty 
ofthewiamimry of grain to take charge 


of the store of public rice, provided W 
the use of the fighting men of the army; 
to be delivered out for their cbnsumptioil 
from time to time, according to order * 
but the bullock drivers, and other 'per- 
sons of that description, not fighting men',' 
and usually denominated followers, ettiN-' 
ployed by and under the commissary tff 
grain, were not entitled to any rice 
the public stores. They were to provide 
rice for themselves ; or were to receive if, 
in lieu of money, from a separate stock 
provided by the commissary of grain,'for 
the use of the followers in his own de- 
partment. Previously to the march of 
the army, twenty garce, being equal to 
ninety-six thousand seers of rice, were 
delivered to major Hart from the compa- 
ny's stores of rice in the neighbourhood 
of Fort St. George, for the use of his 
followers. This rice, including boat-hire, 
cooly-hire, and other charges, was pro- 
cured at an expencc of one rupee (equal in 
value to half a crown) for more than fif- 
teen seers, each seer being equal to somo- 
t hing less than two pounds avoirdupois ; so 
that the rice supplied by the company to 
major Hart, cost about one penny stealing 
per pound. The army assembled at Vel- 
lore, distant between ninety and a hundred 1 
miles from Fort St. George, in the month 
of January 1799. It marched from thence : 
on the 11th February, and arrived And 
encamped before Seringapatam on the f»fh 
April in that year, when the place was 
immediately invested. During the siege, 
on the 16th day of April 17y9, it was un- 
expectedly discovered, that there was u 
most alarming deficiency in the quantity 
of grain which was supposed to have been 
in camp ; and in particular it appeared, 
by a calculation annexed by major Hail tt> 
an official report made by him on that 
day, that the rice in his possession, as 
commissary of grain, was only sufficient 
for the fighting men of the army for eigh- 
teen days at half allowance, and the defi- 
ciency in the bazar, or market hfAthe 
camp, was to a degree amounting t(V fit- 
mine. When this deficiency was disco- 
vered, major Hart made no disclosure 
whatever that he was in posscssiorf 6f 
any grain other than the grain in The 
public store, of which a return had been 
made ; but on the 22d April, six days 
after this alarming discovery, he stated, 
through the means of colonel MaclWHi, 
to major-general Macaulyy then 1 hbld-i 
ing the rank of captain, the private - 
secretary of the coniinander-irt-chlefi of 
the army, that he hatWn his poescssidtt' 1 1 
a considerable quantity of private fl&Jj * ‘ 
which he stated that he had provided 
the eventual consumption of th» UAlbW* ' 1 
ers in his department,- and whfldF j| 
major wished to sell for* tho'drfe oPthe ,: ' 1 
army. - 11 ), m , * ,1,k 

M This ; ' 
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by, lord i Harris with extreme surprize. 
A ^Gtactonent under general Lloyd had 
beeni dispatched, under the full impres- 
sion of probable want, and every species 
ofgrpinbore the most exorbitant price, 
from the increasing scarcity and conse- 
quent distress of the followers of the 
arniy> Hut the exigency of the service 
admitted of no alternative, and his lord- 
ship was rejoiced at the unexpected dis- 
covery of, a supply, at a moment when the 
success of the siege was at great hazard 
by reason of the supposed deficiency, and 
he ordered the commissary of grain to 
take the rice which, he offered for sale, 
into bis official custody, and to bring it 
on his returns accordingly ; but no orders 
were given, nor was any agreement made, 
as to the terms upon which it was to be 
applied to the public service. The quan- 
tity of rice so brought to the public ac- 
count was 106,000 seers. 

“ Very shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam, lord Harris appointed a 
committee of officers to enquire into the 
causes of the deficiency of grain ; and on 
the 3d of June 1709, major Hart was ex- 
amined before this committee. His con- 
duct was arraigned by the governor of 
Fort St. George, in respect to the grain 
lie offered and supplied to the public use. 
He wrote an elaborate defence, and ad- 
duced several affidavits in support of it. 
In the course of his examination before 
the committee at Seringapatam, .and in 
the affidavits which he sent up to the 
government, he and his witnesses made 
several material statements and admissi- 
ons, pis, That he purchased, by the 
agency of his brother in Madras, in the 
BaramaliL in the Nizam’s bazars, and 
from the benjarries, as opportunities of- 
fered, about twenty-seven garce of rice ; 
that two natives, who have each made an 
affidavit, were his agents in thepurchase ; 
that. the rice purchased was carried upon 
bullocks purchased and hired by himself, 
and that in some instances he availed 
himself of some spare bullocks in the go- 
vernment pay ; and that of the twenty- 
seven garce so purchased, twenty-two 
garce thirty-three mercals and four seers 
arrived at Seringapatam. Hestated, that 
he could not produce to the committee 
any document relating to the purchase ; 
and assigned, as the reason why he had 
not aj*y document relative to the purchase, 
that he bad purchased the rice in the 
manner above mentioned. 

V H i* here to be noted, that major 
Haft no where states, that he cannot 
furpwhau account of the cost of the rice : 
on {tye, contrary, if it be true that he pur- 
chased by means of his brother and the 
natty** agents, their accounts would shew 
the. $ost, Moreover it is to be uoted, 
that he did not allege that he purchased 
whem the scarcity of 


rice in the camp ataourited to a sevfere fib- 
mine. It is further to be noted, that ma* 
jor Hart states, that in some instances he 
used the government bullocks for carri- 
age of his rice. By referring to these' 
statements of Major Hart, and the peri- 
sons whose affidavits he produced, the 
court of directors do not mean to indtudh 
themselves by an admission of their truth; 

“ On the 20th day of March 1800, by 
order of the right honourable the carl of 
Powis, then governor of Fort St. George, 
in council, with the privity ahd by the 
direction of the most honourable the 
marquis of Wellesley, then the governor- 
general of Fort William, in Bengal, in 
council, major Hart was suspended from 
the service of the company,' until the' 
pleasure of the court of directors should 
be known. The general orders published 
by the government of Fort St. George 
upon the occasion were as follow: 

“ “ Fort St. George y 20 th March t 1800, 
“ G. O. by Government. — MajorThomas. 
“ Hart having been appointed to be com- 
“ inissary of grain, was allowed a liberal . 
(< salary at the public expense, in consi- 
“ deration of which, the regulations for. 
“ the couduct of his department provid- 
*■ ed that he should derive no other. 
“ emolument or advantage whatever. 

“ Major Hart, having, however, made 
“ an offer indirectly to the private secre± 
“ tary of the commander-in-chief, of ft 
“ considerable quantity of grain, stated 
** to be his private property, at averycri- 
“ tical period of the siege of Seringapa- 
“ tarn, an enquiry was instituted by order* 
“ of the right honourable the governor* 
“ general in council, into the circum- 
“ stances of this transaction and of the 
“ couduct of major Hart. 

“ u On mature consideration of the 
“ proceedings held in consequence, as 
“ well as of the defence and explanation 
“ offered by major Hart, the governor in 
“ council has been concerned to observe, 
ct that the result, even on the admissions 
of that officer himself, proves that ma-' 
“ jor Hart’s conduct has been incompft- 
“ tiblewith a fair and honourable dis- 
“ charge of his public duties ; wherefore 
“ the right honourable the governor in 
“ courfcil, by and with the sanction and 
“ authority of the right honourable the 
“ governor general in council, publishes 
“ to the army his lordship’s detestation 
t( of those principles, on which an officer, 
“ confidentially trusted and liberally re* 
“ warded, could, contrary to his. boun^ 
“ den duty, avail himself of his publie 
“ situation to benefit his private fortune, 
“ under the public exigencies arising 
“ from deficiencies in the very depart* 
“ ment intrusted to his special card* 

** “ The right honourable the governor 
“ in council reflects with consciou* satis- 



*f,- wm ,,wa2e [for every ,brauc8^in tlje 
f* e^R^ed t . of (be army for ; tfie Icitte 
<f > oampajg* jand as the ri^it'jjiolio'araf 
^ Wi llie ,gov$mor-generaf proposed An 
* f object worthy of its discipline andgal- 
“ laqtry, so his lordship omitted no care 
“ os expense in guarding the safety of 
y the. troops from the danger of deficient 
*\ supplies. Among those arrangements, 
^.,tlie selection of an officer, worthy to 
“ he trusted with the department of 
“ .grain, was not the least important ; 
u and tne governor in council is deeply 
*i concerned, that while the personal ex- 
“ ertions and abilities manifested by nia- 
“ jor Hart have amply justified the selec- 
“ tion of that officer, his abuse of those 
** qualifications compels his lordship to 
“ exhibit him to the observation of the 
t( arayr under these circumstances, and 
** to signify the orders of the right ho- 
nourable the governor-general in coun- 
“ cO for the suspension of major Hart 
/* fiom the servlet of the coiopauy. 

‘ ** tyAjor Hart is h'cr^by accordingly 
“ suspended from the honourable cohi- 
•* pany’s service, until the pleasure of 
“the, court of director? shall be kriown. 

. ‘ “ By order of the right JibnOurAfile the 
y governor general in council. , ! 
j , (Signed) ‘ : y. WEhbiE, 1 , 

j ( ‘ “ Secretary to Govet-mudhC’ 

* ' M On the l?t April 1801, thc'tfofirf 'Of 
directors dismissed ’major, Hart frdrri the 
, service of the company, The ^rbiinds'of 
this resolution were etfpfessiy stated' to 
^be, that . the conduct of major Hart had 
trami inconsistent with a, fair and honour- 
able discharge of his duty as an officer, 
by having, carried grain oh his 6wh ac- 
,!Copnt to Seringapatam, With a view to 
derive emolument therefrom, in direct 
defiance of the terms on which hd'Was 
Appointed to his office. 

** On the dismission of major Hart it 


Mimwmrne. £Amv, 

^‘'she#^hb‘pM<hb‘cost of tfhe 'gtaitf, *imd 
“ Of. whom purchased, with -aWthafgefc 
** incurred thtfreon’ previeus^to dClf-» 
“ Very for the public use; ! 1 <hC rafauaul: 
** shall' be paid; vvlth 'simple nihsoJest 
“• thereon at eight 'per cent^^rtniUrf,’ 
“ on major Hart, or his aMornetfvIgiiring; 
“ a discharge, inlull ofallhleuiandOu^n 
“ the company bhttcfcaiwrt Of thetgraiTMio 
** delivered/’ ■ 1 - 1 noiiutlu-i •)('» 

4i The board of commieshviiew dhapu 
proved this paragraph; and 
ther to be substituted fiwHty, mOinqhe 
30th May 1808, the subs&tutvdparagtfrph 
was returned to the court of dfredfowto 
be forwarded to Madras, as tfu drderf.bf 
the company, and is as follows- < -*** ‘loWf 
“ have attended- to the oonesponriOnoe 
u which took place bet ween your ^goverar 
“ ment and the military board* toefefwd 
i( to in your letter of the 8th MarctiTbOi; 
“ relative to the dircctioffet cofstampd ■ 
“ in our dispatch of the IfchtAqgnmt; 
“ 1803, concerning the payment tdt bt 
“ made to ’major Hwt oii neootmtnof 
“ 30(5,000 seers of rice supp»ieti»hy bhn 
“ for the public service at Serkigapataiti, 
“ in the ytar 1799: and* ar it appeiiis 
" impossible to ascertain ipreriddly *thc 
u cost and charges of the grain an iqueal)- 
u on, from the causes ment tomrdraJyohr 
“ letter, We have resolved itfae 

“ valuation of one rupee per ^eer^dvhidi 
,t4 the military board Idwre sutrinHletbas 
“ the lowest-markct price at itbqtititfJMic 
** rice ivas delivered *, and weacawrdklily 
u authorise you to pay the ataouht-dhtfait- 
“ of to major Hart, or his attorney* )i4n 
w specifying that rate, however^ >wWch 
u far exceeds the ordinary f£rice;»we>*{e 
u guided solely liy th« suggestitm 
“ military board ; and as ittajdjf? HiM t 
“ whs expressly precluded by hiS' insUne- 
“ tions from deriving any iitbcrijadvftu- 
“ tage or emolument than the salary 6x- 
“ ed by government, directly or- indircc#.- 


was deemed proper to allow him the 
prime cost and charges of the rice, which 
was applied, as above-mentioned, to the 
publjc service ; and on the 17th August 
*803, the government of Fort St. George 
were directed to make such reimburse- 
ment. The government of Fort St. 
George wrote home for explanation of 
the instructions which they had*rdPeived, 
in consequeuce of which the court of di- 
rectors, on the 27th August 1807, caused 
the draft of further instructions thereon 
to be prepared. This draft is numbered 
177, and so far as it relates to the question 
. which had led to* the writ of mandamus 
is as follows. “ And as it appears to us 
** impossible to ascertain the price of the 
“ mr^in im question, In this country, we 1 
respited to refer It to be settled 
Madras* we accordingly direct,- 
} that, upw maj or Hart orhia attdfhey 
*< jtfbduci&g s^H^dtcary voddfert- to 


tl ly, from his situation as. oOmttiissfti^pf 
“ grain, and as we do not wislitoridew- 
“ ate from that rule in the sum>uosv» to 
“ be paid to him, we desire that ypui will 
“ make such inquiry and invqsiigAtWb 
“ respecting the probable costs r and 
charges of the rice, including wai$gge, 
“ carriage, and all other contijbggqli^x- 
“ pences, as the circumstancflSijOSnAh 6 
“ case, aud the length of lius* wbjfWbas 
“ elapsed, will now admit;: anddfiSne 
" result should induce you ito^efeure, 
“ that the price of one rup^B jKFi>9ef*»# 
“ beyond what may fjwriy be QW*»td^ed 
u as a full indeuinificaitioHlojp.ajor H^rt) 
“ exclusive of any gain .owprolfetfthiiu 
*? by the^ transaction; yon iWiU'jmikfiv$#ch 
*< deductioh from Ike xbOfiMQ^titRKd 
u rate a# may igppea* 

115 reesonkble,- n Vou> wiiUteA fW»- 

** ple’in«ert»frat^h|/||enoe«tyKW SSS»t- 
■*- fiterdUin y6d 

, V ] .oPl~-.jrt«o\» wWttK 



the time at which payment shall be 
tak inn from him. or hi* agent a 
^ dtecharga.jw^uUifoA- all demands upon 
‘^dfchBitfompany on account of the grain 

^^SlSaWh. February 1809, the 
not t «,f,,ibmcmt . nuuoBMiated against 
the substituted paragraph ; ami as the 
baaed cd, commissioners were not con- 
vinced by tlta reason* offered against the 
enpedUntytoftiieir alteration, the court 
rfjdo*ctqm,! under the advice of eminent 
oounott* given in an opinion dated 4th 
March 1809, refused to send out the dis- 
•dtch as altered, because the court of di- 
rectors' apprehended that the board of 
oemmisauHiers had no legal authority to 
make -the alteration which they had in- 
troduced. 'Some verbal communications 
ttpoathe subject took place between the 
£mygehticnten who then filled the chairs 
*f the company and lord Melvitle, then 
president of tha board of commissioners : 

(ttid wtoflfc was v a clear impression upon 
,th6imjstdfl of thfr court of directors that 
thedifiBinesai was dropped. 

?h f l u ('®hi» 'the matter rested for above 
4 J»*eet yea Wy when, on the 12th June 1812, 

*h*y bortrdof commissioners reminded the 
jfbum df directors that the dispatch had 
ibod 'been»*e»t out. On the 23d June, 
court of directors were again 
mflted’upd* to inform the hoard of oom- 
daMioners what steps they had taken on 
tMsi istibjoct ; and the court of directors 
thereupon again apprised the board, that 
'they denied the right of the board to im- 
pose upon the directors the orders to be 
denveyed by the altered paragraph. On 
t he 23d. February 1815, the solicitors of- 
major* Hart gave note to the court of 
dirtotors, ' that he intended to take the 
trtoewtary measures for substantiating in 
U codrl of law his claims, against the com- 
pany; Thia measure, however, was never 

reported toe but in Easter term last, the 

court* of director* were called upon, by a 
ruUfr of the court of King’s Bench, made 
m tfre motion of his Majesty’s sohcitor- 
' genet at, to shew cause why a mandamus 
ihMikk not issue, commanding them to 
disnatch and send out the orders and w- 
ptrhctions in question. The rule for a 
<> tbdndanms was opposed by counsel on 

* behalf of the court of directors, best on 
. ‘ffctt ground that the subject matter of the 

Utmatchdid not relate to points connect- 
b the dtf* or military government 

, lewnuet <ef r India, and consequently 
m^as)ddti»h|«ct'l» the atteeatUm or the 
i 'hewrt ^f Viemmtesientra, and secondly, on 
iv i that the i al%e ration amounted , 

* n-ai fllwkkt hHiawhoca to m^jos Hart, within 
-I'XmSh'** tbBi^ighweot^Wioa 

lldf^HTiy Ills It 5% dXtoMIP ot 

Atiaitc t/bum.— No, IV. 


wtmr 

King’s Bench determined, that they h** 
id to the first 
question, determination of Which Was 
explosively given to ttip King fniobitoKal 
by section 16 of the above-mentionledhot j 
and, spedndiy, they determined, that the 
order contained in the substituted gara- 
graph did not aratfant to an extraordinary 
allowance, wltlun the meaning of the 
act. But they enlarged the rule for a 
mandamus, in Order to give the court or 
directors an opportunity of bringing the 
former question before the privy council 
by petition. A petition to his Majesty m 
council was accordingly presented by the 
court pf directors, praying his Majesty to 
decide how far the dispatch in question: 
was connected with the military and 
government and revenues of the Britisli 
territories and possessions in India. 

“ This petition was argued by counsel 
on both sides, un the 28th of July and 
the 2d and 5th of August last, before a 
committee of the privy council, which 
was attended by the L«ord Chancellor, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the first Lord Commissioner 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, two of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State# 
tjhe Master General of the Ordnance, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the Chancel- 
lor of the Hxrbequer, the Master of the 
Mint, one of the Joiht Pay-masters of 
the Forces, t^e President of the Bq*t& 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of In- 
dia. another ComhiiSsiouer for the Af- 
fairs of India, and' also, the Master* 6f 
the Rolls, and Sir William Scott. . 

<i On the 27th of November last,' njs. 
royal highness the Prince RCgenL ac^f 
iu the name and oil the behalf of hisJWJ- 
iesty, was pleased, upon the report of trie, 
committee, to decide, that the dfeptffdi: 
in question, and the subject matter there- 
of, did relate to poihts conCeniihfc which 
the commissioners for the affhiTS of India 
had authority to send orders or directions 
to the court of directors, to he by them 
transmitted to the proper governments or 

officers in India. „ t , 

<« The rule of the court of King's 
Bench for a mandamus has since been 
made absolute, and the writ has issued 
accordingly, commanding the court of di- 
rectors to dispatch and send out the Or- 
ders communicated to them by the board, 
of commissioners on the 30th day of May 
1808. In the proceedings, ad well m the 
court of King’s Bench as before the prfcy 
council, an affidavit by colonel* Macleod, 
who acted in the expedition agfcinrt]5e- 
ringapatam as supeyintendant of bazars 
aad supplies to the army, was tarodfoeifd. 
By this affidavit it wds swWtt w Atro gn- 
stration, that it ^ 
that the riot, for which thejo^ror cpm- 

Vofc. I. 
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seer, with interest, could nave cost him transaction was recent, as well as from, 
hafrfithatprice, and it is very' improbable- the' affidavit!? of his nAtivA'ageirtsx^aA&fch- 
th«t it should have cost him nearly as W&hartd Mootiah) it appear?, ‘thaf^Vtfyh' 
ranch as half a rupee per seer. Under- time he said that he conld pbdli^ h'b 1 
these circumstances, the court of diree- vouchers to the committee, he pVtriir nave 
tors cannot but record their most solemn been able to procure accounts plf 
proteSt'aguinst the propriety of the orders chases, and to have given rbtfulbi 1 OTOof'of 
which they are required to dispatch :—*• the cost. If, therefore, siich acbounftH'afrc 
** Because it is admitted, that major not now forthcoming, they : todst’ hhvbj 
Hart is entitled only to a reimbursement been purposely withheld oV destrt/Vbd^ 
of fhe actual cost of the rice in question and as the condition on Which Nltydr 
to him, audit is quite clear, for several Hart held the office of commiiMtny did 
reasons, that It could not have cost him not admit him to become a dealer Wt 


at' the rate of one rupee per seer, which 
is equal to something more *han one shil- 
ling and three pence sterling for one 
pound avoirdupois ; for the common 
price of r'ce in the Carnatic, when there 
is no scarcity or extraordinary demand, 
is at the rate of twenty seers for a rupee, 
Which is equal to about three farthinys 
per pound. It is iu proof, that the rice 
supplied by the company to major Hart, 
for his followers on the expedition, toge- 
ther with boat-hire, cooly-hire, and all 
charges, actually cost less than at the 
rate of fifteen seers for a rupee, which is 
about one penny per pound. There is 
ho ground for assuming the price of one 
rupee per seer, more than any other price, 
as the cost of the rice to major Hart ; ex- 
cept that during the famine, rice appears 
to have been paid for in the camp at that 
rate, and as high as five rupees per seel- : 
it is therefore clear, that one rupee per 
seer mnst have included a considerable 
profit, since no vender would sell rice 
during a famine but at a profit. And if 
credit is to be given to major Hart and his 
witnesses, he had procured the rice before 
the army had arrived at Seringapatam, 
consequently before the famine, and 
therefore at a less price than the famine 
price. It is shewn to demonstration, 
by the affidavit of colonel Macleod, tliut 
evdi if major Hart had used no bullocks 
but his own for the carriage of the rice, 
that it could not, including carriage, and 
air charges and allowances for loss and 
wastage, have cost him more than at the 
rate of two seers and thi ee- fifths of a seer 
for a rupee, which is not equal to seven- 
pence per pound; but it is admitted that 
he did, in some instances, use the com- 
pany's bullocks, and therefore it could 
not have cost him so much, 

** Because the orders, as required by 
the board of commissioners to be sent 
out, invert the universal principle by 
which truth is sought, by waving the ne- 
cessity of all affirmative proof, and calling 
upon the company to prove a negative. 

u Because the impossibility of proving 
what the rice cost is assumed, without 
any assertion to that effect by or on the 
part 1 Of major Wart, anA when, from his 
otrit Statement before the committee of 
officers at $etiufcapat*m, and while the 

W, ,/V‘V' - k . ■ ... ^ . ; 
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rice for his own profit, he wa? bound 5 ‘tfo 
keep and preserve ex-ict aieebnufi and 1 
vouchers ; and if he, acting ad ah agent, 
neglected to keep, or has purposely With- 
held or destroyed them, it is evidence ;of’ 
fraud, which ought to raise a strong pte- 
sumption against him, instead of rel lay- 
ing him from the burthen of all ppoof 
whatever. 

“ Because the orders required to* bO 
sent will have the effect of allowing v fb* 
an officer, on a transaction in which hb', 
attempted to derive an uridue emoTurtieht^ 
contrary to the duties of his offide, inf6-“ 
rest at the rate of eight per cent 1 . pep Atf- 
num, when the public creditors df r ,fn6 
company in India for money lcht, dtt 're- 
ceiving interest only at the rate> bfi'kht 
per cent, per annum. The ditferdritfe' 
which will thus be put into the pobfc&tf 
of Major Hart will be two per cent. 
annum, upon a sum of 106.0(1(1 rupees, 
from the 30th June 1811, which calcu- 
lated to the 23d April 1816, will affiottnt' 
to 10,200 rupees, which is equal to 
1,275/. sterling. 

“ Because, as it is proved that the 
106,000 seers of rice in question could 
not, by any possibility, have cost sohiuch 
as two seers and three-fifths of a Seer per 
rupee, the whole quantity could not have 
cost so much as 40,757 rupees, thbrefbte 
to allow major Hart at the rate of' one 
rupee per seer for 106,000 seers, Would 
yield him a profit of 65,243 rupces*at the 
least, and with interest at the rate of 
eight per cent, per annum, calculated to 
the 23d April next, would amount 1 to 
153,073 rupees, which is equal to 19, 248/, 
sterling ; and therefore an allowance 6f 
one rupee per seer, with interest at eight 
per cent, per annum, will operate ftS ft 
gratuity, to the amount of 19,246/. fbt 4 
a transaction which has received tbe'ofa 5 
ficial severe reprobation of the martfOW 
Wellesley, the earl of Powis, and !Ofd 
Harris, and has been deemed to tendht 1 ’’ 
the actor unworthy of holding a eotttinftf* * 
sion in the service of 'the ■comptfny. ; 

“ As the court of directors 
rant of the grounds on Which thd'hcmbeK 1 
which his royal Highness the PHnee Bfe^ ’ 
gent has received fit regard to 
tion is founded, they trust thaW'tHOf ' 
not be deemed • Of ' 



5 i?s, 

§ jj Ae reasons which,, they Imratiy. had ixtiu necessary, the law has not na4er 
fce<J to hope, would have lead to a * ■ ~ L 

k^opclusiau. They are — 
e^stf the true spirit, policy, and 
obj^^f fdm several acts of parliament 


ttie hoard of commissioners was 
omipajjy gstalUslied, and has been cou- 
tlime'd,,^ jfhey arc to bt; collected from 
provisions which those acts 
edijtafo, as >v$i as from the parliameut- 
aiy nfyory 9f their origin and enactment, 
appeal to jmve been, to subtract from the 
cptppeiuy^ and to vest in the commission- 
eta. oufysucU powers as were sufficient 
to^ve his.Klajcsty’s confidential advisers, 
cojmnpnly called the cabinet council, (the 
leaaUig menders of which are required 
byjtyyv, to be members of the board of 
cDijitpi^ioners) an insight into, and cou- 
trouj. over, all affairs of state, arising in, 
or relatlug to, the British territories in 
IiMliia,, iu order to put an end to the in- 
(•opveniepc.ieii which had resulted from 
the, exercise of personal interest and in- 
flu^m^upou the members ot a body com- 
posed as tie company is, and to create a 
unky apd mirmony of council and action 
wuh tip 1 political views and interests of 
the, British empire at large, without im- 
posing, u’ppu the political servants of the 
crowp tj^e, difficult task of repressing the 
feeing of' temptation, which the funds 
aud patlonage of the company and Indian 
govetmpents offered, in a way winch it wp3 
thought might be highly dangerous to the 
constitutional interests ot this kingdom. 
It seems to have been with these views 
that the board are specially restricted, 
either from appointing the agents for the 
performance of any ot the duties of state, 
which they most iudisputably may direct, 
or ( ffbm proposing any rewards to those 
agents. , incases of doubtful construction, 
respecting the powers given to the board 
of ppmmissiouers, the argument ot mani- 
fest necessity is entitled to considerable 
weight i but it cannot be necessary lor 
the board to interfere in cases, where 
every exigency may be answered by re- 
currence to the ordinary courts of justice 
of the country. The company like all 
other subjects, are answerable in the 
courts of this kingdom for all their debts 
apd engagements. Nay, more, there are 
courts established at every presidency in 
India,,, to which they are made specially 
amenable, though they exeicise the go- 
vernment of the place. It is, therefore, 
iny^jblS to contend, that there could 
hawf .been any necessity for erecting the 
board of copnniasiouers into a tribunal, 
to „adtpi tester ju$tjce between the compa- 
ny v ap4> ptfeflr British subjects. The or- 
dinary oopetip pf justice w* open to both 
parjtjte ; i ;hntb )1 ^ 1 pw > enpble to them, and 
nvery com- 


PWJI9 
other, 1 


it. The hoard has no one power, attain 
bate, Dr character of a court of justice^ 
Major Hart is a British subjects < he iiw. 
sisted that the company were his debtors 
for certain rice which he had supplied v 
his claim is within the reach of the courts 
of the country. It is difficult to conceive 
how the decision of, or refusal to answer ■ 
this claim, can become an affair of state*, 
requiring the exercise of the discre- 
tion and wisdom of a statesman. The 
justice of the country might be offended, 
if the proper tribunal refused to hear 
major Hart's complaint. It would be tire 
duty bf the statesman to remedy such an 
evil, and put the court of justice into mo- 
tion ; but it seems impossible to imagine 
that it is within the province of the states- 
man to erect himself into a court of jus- 
tice. No denial of justice, by any court 
of judicature, to major Hart, has taken 
place. The court of directors refer to all 
the provisions of the acts, which have 
passed from the year 1784 inclusive, rela^ 
tive to the board, but more particularly 
sections 9, 14, Hi, 17, 18, 35, and 36, of 
the 33d George III, cap. 52, to shew 
that the authority of the board is confin- 
ed purely to matters of state. 

“ Because there has been no instance 
of the board of commissioners, since their . 
first establishment in 1784, interfering 
by tbeiv authority in any matter of dis- 
puted demand, by any person claiming to 
be, a creditor of the company „ It is 
scarcely possible to believe, that if they 
possessed such authority, there should, 
not have been occasions on which it would 
have beeu exercised. - < 

<( Because, if the mere circumstance of 
a debt having been contracted by the<- 
company, by the purchase of an article for 
militaiy consumption or use, converts 
such debt into an affair of state within 
the authority of the board, the board must 
necessarily have authority to audit the 
accounts, and direct the payment of the 
sums due to the numerous tradesmen and 
manufacturers who supply the military 
stores which the company export from 
Loudon for use in India: but the total 
absence of the provision of all means by 
which the board could compel the court 
of directors to pass a warrant upon the 
company's treasury in London, or by 
which the board could reach the money 
- of the company in London, shews in the 
apprehension of the court of director;*, 
that such a debt is not within the authp- 
rity which the act has vested in the board. U] 
for it seems difficult to contend that* 
where their authority rises by reason of 
the nature of the subjeckmaMai;,. and 
not by reason of its locality, .they can 
, have no more or other authority over it, 
iu India than they Imveitkjiogbmi* =, 

“ Because the dispatch in question, as 

3 E 2 
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altered* amoputy f|o 4h3 ; |adims*ioft ( of p., 
debt, which, ngiy fa, givew,, ; in,.ey$cflpfc. 
agtjg*^ tke q?mpapy, ,#i abaction in, 
wUicb |u4gmftnt. c*ay bc.ppysecUpd qxp T 
cuHpdWflued againi, the goods w4 com- 
mctewd ^property of the company, over 
wJbica it^ is got contended that the board 
lwye qpy i;ight of controul : and it ap- 
pear^ a# . if this absurdity would result 
from ,tbe board having the power to com- 
pel, such an admissiou on the part of the 
coatpagy, namely, that they would also 
have authority to compel the company 
to cpnfess an action at law, at the suit of 
any one who . should, without any the 
least shadow of foundation, claim >debt 
against them. 

“ Because it is admitted by the board, 
/that any payment, beyoud a reimburse- 
ment of actual cost and charges to Major 
Hart, would be gratuitous : and it has 
been shewn, that the principal and in- 
terest, which the altered dispatch in ques- 
tion authorizes to be paid to him, would 
amount to the sum of 19,246/. at least, 
beyond such costs and charges and the 
interest thereon ; aud, therefore the dis- 
patch appears to the court of directors to 
be beyond the authority of the board, in- 
asmuch as it would Operate as a grant of 
an extraordinary allowance or gratuity 
from the Indian revenues to Major Hart 
to a greater amount, by the sum of 
19,426/. at least, than is specified and 
contained in any dispatch which ha&been 
proposed by the court of directors to be 
rent to India, in direct violation, as it 
appears to the court of directors,, of the 
principle and policy of the eighteenth sec- 
tion of the act of the 33d of His present 
Majesty’s reign. 

» M -Because, if the board have tire right 
which they contended for, all the pro- 
visions for protection of the funds of the 
company from the reach of the king's 
ministers for purposes of corruption, are 
iUttsory, inasmuch as the pretence of a 
sale of a few military stores to the com- 
pany would completely lay open their trea- 
sury to any minister who might choose to 
resort to it, in defiance of the guard 
which the legislature has set up against 
such a design. 

Because, as this Is the first case in 
which an appeal has been made by the 
court of directors from the decision , of 
thet-board of commissioners to the king 
t* council, it is impossible for the court 
to pass over in silence the proceeding 
which took place on this occasion, namely, 
that out of fifteen members of the prjvy 
council, wto'Aat qp judges on the appeal, 
aad tf whom thirteen were of his Ma- 
jesty’ssultuin juration, six were members 
*of? tfes* vqryjhfil^d against which tj>e gp- 
rfei^itasnmd^j.jau^.wHb every, possible 
iWffct^^tr^wua, t 


and, familiar to«Teryr«>M»di4»,jtht^^ibub 
try,. i that it. w.asj iue«Bgr«ou* fer<dfeMftq 
w!k> were parties in the causa, toy, slMWi 
judges on it, , . t.-> • 'j<j . »i jinfluat 

“ (Signed) .^barle«p<iar^s -41, 

Jacob Bosanq uet, JosephOottqn,,^dwPfdd 
Parry, William Astell^ S. 

Plowden, J. Hudleaton* c. Matiwibankg* • 
J . Bannerraau, William WiBrwn*<yS^tedn,i 
say, A. Allan, D. Scott, .B^Parrjr, 

Morris, W. Stanley Clarke, Creprge&gUn*/ 
J. 'JhorubUl, S. Davis, John 4ftckgag M 
G. A. Robinson, Richard ;'4VmjngJ,’. ;J . (1 ^ 
Mr. D, Kinnaird said that toe resolqni 
tion of the court of directory being i\mi\ 
read, the case, in point of form, ,wab 
regularly before the court of propricteffijij, 
hut preparatory to the general discus6jp¥v 
of the subject, it was fit that such. retort 
lution should be priutedfor tlicuse>hf!lhei 
proprietors ; and therefore ha Would tl&e* 
the liberty of moving ; — . • ,, M v u,.) 

“ r l hat the resolution, of protest, thin 
day submitted by the court of (jircctulAita 
the court of proprietors, be printed,. wu \ 
“ That copies of all oorrespogdyaop* 
which have passed between tou-cnurb>gf 
diiectors ami the board of cogtro#!* kUH 
gether with nil official documented the 
proceedings winch have terminated ffoilhft 
mandamus issued by tbg const ofciKjggdS 
Bruch, be printed for the tw%ef 
prietors.” .. »d.Y -hi . Iqm. 

. He apprehended there would be.no<wr 
jection to the adoption of this resolution. 
He. (Mr. K.) standing on this side, of thy 
bar, approved highly of this declargtma 
He considered the paper which Uadi bee* 
just read, to be very well conceived; in 
that part which related to the. puwtx of 
controul assumed by the commissioners. 
But there were many parts uf i|* from 
which he entirely dissented; and he .beg- 
ged to protest against that wwquaBfifd ap- 
probation, which bad fallen ho- 

nourable member j[Mr. Moore), , Igdbis 
case certainly, which might have boon 
abstract question, submitted to. fhei con- 
sideration of the court, ,the directors 
were obliged to mix up tire whole case of 
Major Hart for their decision. Tbit was 
to be lamented, but be feared it waa.uu- 
avoidable. As to the more abstract .ques- 
tion respecting the right of theboartl pf 
controul to interfere in the. company’s pe- 
cuniary concerns, it was quite clear^t 
the court must protest against. iti;>oret 
thatiprotest would fa guidedentiiJely/by 
tite legal opinion upon the subject* aid 
fclf the proprietors did, not find an. insupe- 
rable barrier in the law agaitBtdfafcibK- 
clusiTe exercise of, this i privilege, ton Jthe 
part of the company., at; woididifclfcr 
the proprietors <to propose thttt a bi&J>e 
brought into parliameob t# wgidstoixJite 
future exercise of / authority! attnafrl 

by t the< board, of contr«iihr.‘jWB^itprd 
to 4bc*tx*roise of, It ototh^pmiflntiirea- 
. tion^he.waSfkssidflibHlf 



aii«r^dl?eo«»fntorfterence whlch» wa« openly that'at(f 

nrntfdferied W toe the law, and which thrdti tdted,'arid it wife 'dWerirdl 

procnmuoo w ™ t .uii iiou !*.«*» wJ. 
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cofl^tV b? institutional jea- 

lodiW ^H' Whictf the dignity and in- 
dedaJdenfce'bf'lhri court depended, and 
wfett'tfce^lmAoM could not themselves 
mUSrter U^ eabrage to protest against that 
proceeding': ‘ WhSch, not only as proprie- 
tor, y tmt to Ekiglishmen, they ought to 
have- Assisted. He meant the occasion 
whCh the head of the board of controul 
made 5t direct representation to the court 
of directors to grant 20,000/. gratuitous- 
ly to lord Melville. There it was, that 
he ! *Kould have felt ten times the jealousy 
that lie felt oil the present occasion, be- 
cause that recommendation came with all 
thd* force and influence of a command 
without tlie odium of form. (Hear! 
hear !)' Here, however, was an abstract 
case ( and, if it had been competent for 
toe 1 court bf directors to have submitted 
this baa# to the court of proprietors in 
tt& ribstrhet,' there would have been no 
that mode of proceeding. 
IftMljHmwevcflf, the directors had taken a 
very mbnlf and fair course, for which he 
applauded them. The directors had now 
admitted, and had felt that to be the 
gmitid on which they had mixed up the 

proceedings relative to Major Hart with 

the 'protest which had been read 1 — they 
felt it*- Accessary so to do, in order to 
thbW' the whole of their proceedings in 
the transaction. He (Mr. K.) most so- 
lemnly untreated the proprietors to give 
thid crises fair and attentive considera- 
tion, ^hat they would not let themselves 
be biassed* one way or other ; for he was 
Mir# if tbfcy only recollected, they were 
id try? this' as a direct, open, and manly 
‘proceeding, at least on the part of the 
board bf ctmtroul that the conduct of 
-the board Was open as day, and likely to 
<be judged by the public, arid that conse- 
quently, there was at least some presump- 
tion that they might have proceeded upon 
grounds that would admit of some sup- 
port ; if these things were recollected by 
the proprietors, he had no doubt of an 
' impartial decision. There was one state- 
ment in the paper that bad been read, 
‘''Which he must take leave to allude to; 
bit; was that which referred to the pro- 
dding* Iw the ^rivy council ; for he 
^thought that matter should be explained 
tihlt «mct^ ‘by* 'Informing the court* that 
i<iUtW>ifcto f l» the privy; council* six ra*m- 
«Mfrdof Mfo bound of controul out - of the 
n*tiiHetm*>f whitt le wasi oomposed, sat 
h*|»itl^ro>hty , it«iticili,>yet that he (MtI K.) 

freadte for • knowing that) there 
-Wirfnamwtf *<>*>&<& voted updh -the 


lie WUUIU IIU" tuwinvu »» once, wv ww v f 

he thoright It was possible— he wdUSd riot 
say it was probable — they might nlfcw? 
mately feel themselves bound to domriHr 
this conclusion— namely — that the ditec-* 
tors had by their injudicious conduct 
would not use stronger language; till u l 
more deliberate opinion was formed)' 
brought the company into that degrading 
situation of which they complained, and 
whether if the power of the court of di- 
rectors and board of controul were to be 
brought Under the consideration of the 
proprietors without moral considerations, 
and without many other ponsidcratiens, 
entirely disconnected With law questions, 
the whole might not tend to make the 
proprietors regret that they could not 
support the board Of controul in this ex* 
crcise of power which they had claimed', 
and Which though legally wrong might be 
morally right. 

Mr. Hume rose to second the motion, 
but yielded precedence to 

Mr. Stkwatt' Hall, Who had risen once 
or twice before to speak. Mr. Hall highly 
applauded the conduct of the court of di- 
rectors-, and he could not resist the im- 
pulse of his feelings to acknowledge indi- 
vidually how grateful he felt to them for 
the manly conduct they had pursued^ 
resisting an unwarrantable stretoh ; tQf 
power. Allusions had been made to thc 
case of Lord Melville, and to other 
things that had been brought before the 
court at a remote period; hut he did 
think that these matters never should 
have been introduced into the present 
question. It had been said that this was 
an abstract question, and that the court 
could riot consider it in auy other point of 
view ; but, he thought that this matter 
should be fully discussed when both the 
parties in the case could come before the 
court. 

Mr. Hume now rose to second the ‘■re- 
solution which had been just handed to 
the chair ; and he did so with the greatest 
pleasure, because it was similar to one 
which on the 9th of January 1814, Be 
was extremely anxious should hav&fetitn 
received, because it recognized the' prin- 
ciple, which on that day ought to have 
been recognized with equal warmth. He 
would not detain the court with any ar- 
guments in support bf ftoWd otfy 

rfead three or four j liito* 1! *rtiteIi would 
dearly cotWetf tb the’SWtftm' M 
was possible the 
atrionYanpeil he 
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citttrool declared with the Hohse of 
CotnnOne, that the board of controul 
was established M to prevent irregular 
grants of money, and to enforce the most 
rigid and inflexible economy, even to 
parsimony, in all the company's disburse- 
ments, M and for seeing after a little ex- 
perience, that the board, if they had the 
power, might be disposed to encourage 
instead of checking expense, in order to 
extend their influence and increase their 
sway, Mr. Pitt recommended in the 53d 
Geo. III. c. 52. s. 17 an enactment “ that 
it shall not be lawful for the board of 
controul, to give or cause to be given, 
any directions, ordering or authorizing 
by any dispatches any increase of salaries, 
&0. unless such increase shall be first 
proposed by the court of directors to the 
board." And in the 18th section of the 
same act it is further enacted ** that it 
shall not be lawful for the said board to 
give> or cause to be given any direction 
for the payment of any extraordinary al- 
lowance, or gratuity, from the revenues 
of India to any person, on account of 
services performed in India on any ac- 
count whatever , to any greater amount, 
or to any other person than shall be spe- 
cified and contained in some dispatch 
proposed by the said court of directors.” 
He conceived therefore, that the para- 
graph which the board of controul had 
altered in the present case was in direct 
contravention of this express statute. If 
this proceeding were tolerated in order- 
ing the company to pay this demand 
made upon them, the board of controul 
might order them to pay any individual 
who furnished them with a hundred 
pounds of rice, at the rate of a pound of 
gold for every pound of rice. If the in- 
dividual says it is worth a hundred pounds 
weight of gold, all he would have to do, 
would be to make his complaint to the 
commissioners, and they would immedi- 
ately order the company to pay the de- 
mand. He, therefore, hoped that these 
papers would be printed ; and he trusted 
that the court would not hesitate one mo- 
ment in adopting such measures, as 
should tend to trace out the line, and 
mark the limits of the power of the 
board of controul. However unpleasant 
it might be to express displeasure against 
His- Majesty’s ministers, yet the com- 
pany, had a sacred duty to perform to- 
wards themselves. The hon. gent, con- 
cluded by seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Moore begged to make one or two 
observations, in consequence of a remark 
made by the hou. mover. He understood 
the hoot' mover meant to say, that the 
caso'ef Major Hart was improperly mixed 
np • with thfn which was merely an ab* 
strhcbrpiestmn. 

' -MwiO/tfiM natfd. “ On thecontrriry, 

I was very much pleased. It could not 
be avoided.” 


Mr. Moore said, then he 'had’titstttlt'eirlt 
the hon. gentleman most cert^niy^r>#& 
impossible to avoid mixing Major'HjwMs^ 
case up with the present question^ V.wlfh 
respect to the allusion of the 
er of the motion, — this hon. friend 
recollect, that he (Mr. M.) reprobated 9)te • 
doctrine contended for by the boards ‘Ash ' 
much as he did. i "> * *d 1 

Mr. Lowndes said, thatdfter the read I rig 1 
of the act of parliament by Mr. Home, t he 
case was as clear as any self-evidriataxiOte" 
in Euclid, nothing could be clearer thaif that 
the board had exceeded theft powers;-! 
and he hoped and trusted that in cOmri- ! 
dering the matter, the court, would also 
consider, that the board of control, like 
the Pope, were not infallible. — (A tnwgb ) . 

Mr Jackson said, that as the informal 
tion which was now moved for, wds of 
the highest importance, he entertained no 
doubt, that the motion for priming the 
papers would be carried without any opu 
position. He was sure, that the conn i 
would decide firmly, justly, liberally,. and 
as became them — between their own 1 xbnf' 
ltiable functionaries, and that botwd, to 
which they were bound to> pay, and iri' 
fact owed great respect. welripn 

however, one or two points* whfolul had' i 
occurred in the course of the present? dik^ " 
cusslon, u ith respect to which he was'dd- - 
sirous of removing what appeared <td bcr 
something like an unfair impression, 'An 
horn friend behind him (Mr. Moore) had 1 
alluded to green coats and black eOdts, i»<- 
speaking of the part which some of the 
members of the board of controul wdro 
supposed to have taken, on the one hand 
as commissioners, and on the other rs 
members of the privy council. NoWbe 
believed there was some little mistake 
upon this subject ; and if it should turn 
out, that in the nature of things, thepart 
which the commissioners took in the 
council, was merely matter of form* arid 
not of substance, he was sure the*c6urfc 
would not allow them to suffer under any 
unfair prejudice. For his own prirt he 
would venture to express a belief, that 
the circumstance of their being present on 
that occasion, was merely a matter of 
form, aud that they took no active part 
which could give the slightest ground of 
suspicion. The directors had most impro- 
perly treated the discussion of this part'd 
the question ; for in one part of their pro* 
test they broadly asserted that certain ; 
commissioners of the board of controul, < 
had improperly attended the discussion 
before the privy council, they being- the / 
other party in the dispute. Now,ifewatf' >' 
a notorious fact, that out of six morabefr h» 
of the board of control, the mmrber uf 
which that board was compost, onlfN q 
three Were active member^ thare^t henigo > 
merely honoVary. rnendwmrin<A*«umi»gfiri 
however, they did attend to hear the dis- 
cussion— was it not the fact, tha^ the di- 
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recWA, 1 themselves, attended alsd, for merits of tile case Upon the specific proposi- 
ti tf^wwfcfucpose h- tion contained in that resolution. !So far 

ftkeiCfytimm. “But we did not sit from their words amounting to an order for 
abthftHounoihqaWe.*' the payment of a, specific sum* that they 

MvjJaobmn^^tvrsii a point, he be- went to add — but if it “shall appear upon 
Iiewd>settl#d*i iu all well regulated bodies, proper enquiry that the rice cost let* than 


tl^ (persona of their high dignity, had a 
right to jsitin the place, lawfully assign- 
ed^ tbem'+--namely, at the council-table. 
They could not sit amongst the directors 
and ,t4te rest of the auditory. Supposing 
it should) tarn out that they were mere 
anditooMhera was no other place in that 
room, they, could «it consistently with eti- 
qqette even though they were there as audi- 
tors. , He remembered, that he himself had 
once to argue before that august tribunal 
in a case iu which one of the parties was a 
privy consellor. He very delicately kept 
aloof from the table amongst the auditory, 
when ha was recognized by the president, 
was called from amongst the auditory, and 
placed at the council table, the president 
telling him, “ this alone is your place." 
Froiwt tlie table he spoke, and sat down 
thfcre,;, and there was good reason for 
thinking, that he joined in the adjudica- 
tion). i()f tiiis however, he (Mr. J.) was 
not certain, but raostcertainly he sat down 
amLluv,{Mr. Ji) had good reason to be- 
liefce^hd was present at the adjudication. 
Such! -was tine etiquette of the council; 
and i in (private causes, he believed, the 
king's advocate ,sat at the council table in 
like/manner. He apprehended that the 
circumstance of a member of the board of 
controul hearing the lords of the council 
consider his own case, aud hearing them 
decideoh the case previously considered, 
he conceived was not very objectionable, 
He was anxious therefore, that the court 
should. not assume any want of liberality 
or indelicacy in the parties in the manner 
of considering the subject ; when it might 
turnout that they only sat as auditors, 
aud took no part in the adjudication. It 
might be. true that they sat in a different 
part of the court from the directors, — the 
place where alone they could sit— name- 
ly the place where the lords of the coun- 
cil could meet. The other point to which 
he wished to allude was this. He per- 
ceived from reading the protest that it 
turned upon this assumed fact, namely — 
thati the board of control, had ordered the 
government of Madras peremptorily to 
pay Major Hart one rupee per seer for his 
ricen**us if it were a positive injunction to 
payi the sum demanded, whether it was 
legdT ov not^-namely : “ That you the 
govccBinentof Madras shall pay to A. B. 
a givfcnsumpositi vely and specifically sta- 
tedy eontravy to the opinion of the court 
of dirtatow.*' Noeir the resolution* as 
altered tty i the board, dub not direct the 
payihent-bf^a^fapeeific Bnon-quite the 
coqrtraryi^+aud therewould be found to 
hiqgamuefafof theladr**muoh of the whole > 
-sib oril lood ok bin in, bib rjd 1 


one rupee per seer, you are then authori* 
zed to deduct from the payment, as much 
as it cost less, and give him the differ- 
ence." How was it possible to construe 
this into a positive direction to pay aspe-t 
cific sura ? It was no more than this:-— 
“ The party has reckoned that the prime 
cost is so and so, — you are to inquire 
well that matter, and form your judgment 
upon that inquiry — and having done so, 
pay him what appears to be due. 

The Chairman begged to state what the 
opinion of the court of directors was 
upon his last point. He understood him 
to consider the order of the board as 
conditional. Upou that question, his. 
majesty's privy council had given this 
opinion, — “ That if the board have not 
the power of ordering absolutely, neither 
have they of ordering conditionally.'* 
Now this was very true, for if they had' 
it conditionally , it would be just as ope- 
rative as if it were absolutely, and no- 
thing could prevent them carrying their 
authority into the very heart of the com- 
pany’s affairs. With respect to the other 
point, about the attendance of the mem- 
bers of the board of controul in the privy 
couucil ; it was not one of very great im- 
portance ; but it did. strike thecourtof 
directors as worthy of attention in the 
report; and it was to be observed that 
every one of those members were meriw 
bers of the privy council. With respoct 
to another observation, which fell front 
the hon. mover, who seemed to think* 
that if there was not any blame, yet 
there was some degree of indelicacy, in 
proposing an abstract question, such as 
this was, mixed up with the case of 
Major Hart. It had not been the object 
of the directors to bear hard upon Major 
Hart, but to leave that question open. 
Bui as to bringing an abstract question 
of this sort, either before their own 
court or before the court of proprietors, 
in the form of a substantive and simple 
proposition, it would amount to nothing 
useful or tangible. It would be like 
giving them the skeleton, or dead body 
of the case, without that life and spirit 
which alone could give vigour and ani- 
mation to the subject. As to the court 
of proprietors, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be informed ho# 
the question arose, — what were its. va- 
rious bearings, r-aud how .this potver, 
thus assumed by the board, madeita ap- 
pearance. Hence it war iadUpeosabie, 
that the direction shoihhi state all? the 
. circumstances of the case. He agreed 
: with the. hon, gent, in hfe»obMmtiod* 

d : ) i > - ■ *■ *-'■ v* \ .runt > « ' 



„ a premature adjudication upon 
tMi offireriseorfduet}but If the h tmv 
gefct; had extended' his consideration a 
litWe farther, lie would find he had no 
right to assume that there had been any 
injustice otr the part of the directors, in 
dhttniasin^that gentleman from the com- 
paur- service. He (the hon. chairman) 
wu desirous of considering this case, 
juft as if the directors had not adopted 
that step. For the rest, every part 
of these proceedings had been consi- 
dered by the board of control*, every 
order issued by the company was matter 
o € inquiry, — and the whole proceedings 
were approved, except this last point, 
relatiug to the mode of paying for the 
rice. 

Mr. Ktnnaird. — “ They protested 
against his dismissal.” 

The Chairman. — “ They approved of 
the act of dismissal, if I recollect rightly.” 

Mr. Bosanquet. — ** They did not con- 
curin the act of dismission ; but, as far 
as 1 1 recollect of that question, they ex* 
pressed themselves in this way (I do not 
profess to give the words exactly, but 
the import of tliem, from recollection) : 
— * Though the court of directors have 
deemed it right? to "dismiss Major Hart 
from the service of the eorri party, yet we 
think the case would have admitted of a 
different conclusion.* ” 

Me. D. Ktnnaird . — They say, (( they 
fetftft to be their dhty to declare, that it is 
not within their province to object tdthe 
dismission of any of the company’s ser- 
vants* yet in this ease, it does hot appear 
to them that the dismtesiOR Of Major 
Hart was warranted by the evidence ad- 
duced 1*' support of the charge, upon 
which it is founded.” 

The 1 Chairman said, he merely spoke 
from recollection of what he had heard. 
The other orders which had gone out to 
India* had not been opposed by the com * 
rofestoners. He might be mistaken as to 
the' subject of dismission. However, he 
wddid revert W> what had fallen from the 
how, member, who said, that the board of 
cofttrdi might be found to have acted fe- 
gall# wrong, but morally right. Now this 
wttf simply a question of power — a dis- 
tinct question from that of whether the 
dirtctdft had exercised their power right 
nr wrong, if the directors were wrong, 
itiirthu question on the present occasion 
was a question of power between the 
board of Centro ul and the directors. If 
it WUs the intention of the board of con- 
trol fry (interfering with the proceedings 
of> th* AreCtore, ^to rescue that officer 
tott^be^tefceaofthe court, they might 
hgrufrflhSd UpOwlhfo court to put thenif- 
ffchc, but instead ofwbich; 
they invaded the legal power 
oTifr*em»pan* < TOy douhf Hot 

■ : ? m • -«rq vlr V *• 


called substantial justice : far that w? 
thefirst place immoraf. 
posed to print the papers:' 11 
must be aware that these paftera . 
very voluminous ; and if thtfyS^Srfe tir] 
the whole of them pHntCa. Wjf* 
have such a mass that no menft^f 0 ; 
have patience to read them* 'nfo&'lL, 
ally as those which stridtlyreiatedTji 
present question were vei^fe^ ifflll™. . 
He, however, had no object jbn‘ to , tM 
printing of any papets that !1 ml^iijtj'. De 
thought necessary : but it WaS propel Jttr 
state, that there were manypaperswhjCK 
did not go into the essence of this CWC." 
If by any arrangement Or sdlectfoti; tpe 
hon. gentleman's object could be sdfved, 
he should willingly concur in atlyinotlon 
so limited. 

Mr. Ktnnaird said his motion applied 
solely to those papers relating tty wWt 
and passed between the court Of dirrelOft 
and the board of control ; and $ucn ofltr 
cial communications as arose uwpVP&ej 
subject of payment for the rice. 

K.) understood that it was thC ititemwt 
of the court of ’ directors that the 
papers relating to Major Hart’s cas^ftdiifa 
lie open for inspection of the prbttfietai^ . 
His present motion was that thw.rpsolny 
tion or protest, read this day bfe Ptitlf ' 
and that all correspondehce^ tdjjctnlef wtn ' 
all official documents that had tcrfni^M 
in- the mandamus, directed' 1 0 tHe 
ny, be likewise printed far the'use dftnd 
proprietors. : Vl! '* 

The Chairman said, he brad ixd'a}] 
ty in agreeing to this motion. 1 

Mr. Btisdnqurt did not think* that 'the 
subject now before the court was one* ifi- 
to which it would be proper for th^ di- 
rectors, at present, to enter. But tKe^e 
was one point upon which he' did dbpi#- 
hend, there could be but one optaiatyUOd 
that was, that ppon so impfo-tarit a sjdy- 
ject as this, it was absolutely frnpDskibfe 
for the court of directors to liave feen si- 
lent. It was a part of their bouuden dd- 
ty to lay the papers before the propriety. 
Presuming to think that the case dpi 
only important to tfii> court, but to' thpf 
public at large. They had ddne adVhftt 
he apprehended that he was eixpfessifitf 
the opinibn of the court of directors Wften 
he said that having dotle that, they hW 
nothing further to say Oh the supfeift!. 
Being on his lefcs, he conceived, it tdbifii 
part of hrs dnty, as a serrahtdf Mat twrji 
to whom he addressed t^f wy 

a few words,. in cOiwetrtiehre^ df 
had faifen front opebf' two ’ j&rffleiip 
The boit. entlprifofi wWo 
the pHutfn* ’draft ’llW'liOTr' 
hinwfelf a Wcrte fc>d foutm ) 

occUsfdhr afirf ‘it'Wtoy hto&rSsiftft* 1 
proprfSdre mfi 
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thq hon, respect, m rlie evidence. of-Mr; M£$eod. 

The , dispatqlu bpd been, mwde Up* , soijae , 
time, but was pot yet transmitted, - 


l : but the effect 
r Wit H- t|iat it was 

fpWRW consideration of 


- hon. gentleman would 
i Ifiat he had acted improperly, 
l>e fhe first to acknowledge it. 


Mr. /fame sni 4 fie thought it was rat Htf 
casting an imputation upon the board iipf 
coutroul ; for it was uo le»s thanaeiuuFjge - 
of wjf holding. the papm fiom the dV* 
rectors. — (>\’o l no ! ftom several voices,) 
Had the directors taken the trouble 
seuding for them ? He only asked whe- 
ther these documents had been demand- 
ed ? If they were not, there was no blame 
imputable to the commissioners. 

Mr. B/mnqnet hoped the court would 
allow him to say a word in explanation 
upon the subject. Nothing would give 
him mote pain than to be thought guilty 
of tuisrepu'i-entation. Perhaps he had 
been led into a statement of what ought 
not to be stated : but lie hoped he might 
he allowed to do away any thing like a 
lnisrepreKcntat on of the conduct of the 
commissioners. He meant not to ips^ 
imaie that the evidence iu question, which 
l elated to the price of lice, given upon , 
c/.th by Mr. M'Cleod, had been impro- 
perly withheld. All he meant to state, 
v»as the simple fact, that that evidence 
had been sent to the board of coutroul,,., 
tut it had not been sent back •. — It had 
not been returned to the directors. fcle 
meant not to state that it was improperly 
withheld : but he did think tlmt the dis- 
patch should not go out without that evi- 
dence. . . 

Mr. flume, The word withheld iip- . 
pdus something improper. The honattp- 
able gcn«leman asserts that it was with- * 
hiUL - r, 

T'iie Chairman. The hon. director (did, 
not use the woul withheld. 

Mr. Bosanqvet said, he liad risen to ex- 
plain ih.it he did uot mean to state > that , 
it wits jmpropeily withheld. Whit lie ; 
said was that it had uot beem returned* 

If he iiad used the word withheld , U wan 
not in the sense or meaning imputed Ur 
it, by the honourable gentleman; and lid 
hoped the court would make some allow- 
ance fin* that agitation natural to. a man 
not much in the practice of uttering, hi& 
sentiments in public. If he had made we 
of the word withheld he lioped the. court 
would allow him to recall it, and under- 
standing that what he intended to state, 
was that that evidence had not been re- 
turned. , 

Mr. Kinnaird explained, and eaid-Mlt 
answer to the honourable directors ob» , 
( , r ,„ .... ■, ,, ^ serv ation respecting the attendance of ti»e- . 

th$, direction given . commissioners at the. council, that Tieb; 
W e(l tho, court of T (Mjr v JK.) had had no 
WM ^Q^^ellRjfe that he had any member of the boar* 
of artaigp-, whatever ; and the extent 
9.W«^PV*l m c< >mmis- tion was, that he believ^l,i^»Wft.tliim ; 

*“ — ' }w> h »d atteg^ 


n o j tit fryjrrr TrriTrr-* «wvi#uuu ui 
Product of the court 
&W?Wl < ?,iWw appear to have been 
they had brought 
$WttyJq|p ( an awkvyard and im- 
It yvas impossible lor 
r r A,ffi), to say what would be the 
Aw'Muqujpy I' but as an imiividu- 
fp^t Ijehad to state upon the sub- 
.'^ ( ^ rii Uiat fie. hoped the pioprietors 
fue public would take these papers 
l jfW th^rpoipide^atiou ; audthat it the 
o^^rs Wd <g:ted improperly, he hoped, 
r P l vff , them so : and he pledged 

himself that if the ho 

?$?, 

begt-ed his 
p». the corner (Mr. Jackson ) to 
°&S*^ W' the paper submitted to 
t u4>ro^ietoi:s, the directors had not pre- 
IlftiM 1 ' 11 ' 1 U positive direction had 
qylhe commissioners in the 
i in all events, aceitain 
ryW!aV5iffiW5y. a “°uld be paid to Major 
xlp? hop. chan man had ex- 
rfj #Y 4-1? ^ ;W ^ necessary to say on 
that if t lie com mi s- 
‘restrained from giving a po- 
U H9“ \m subject, they were 
c Kb'iiig u condition- 

at one. There was auotliei point upon 
w *WShA h f* honourable geutlemau had 
touchect. fie [ntd assumed that, tfiis let- 
le^l^ehadWcn sent fo Mafjraa: ttiat 
w Ti Vf u l be c*VQ..;, fcut there 

' V A f'tipis^ance w hicli i dated to the 
°l the, dispatcli to wh ; di he 
H to adveit. if theie 

gave pain to tlm 
C( TiV°£ ty'Cqtois upqu this subject, jt 
wa j l r /jbj; ( cyideu c e of Major M‘Cleod, which 
uilfpr^jpately was detained by the boaid. 
°fj^i^i^ioners ; and consequently the 
hirtCtot^pould pot send it out. It was 
- ll PAK IjUiiii evidence, dope, that the, go- 
qfftiadras could give a different 
u^mfpat^n to this business than otlier- 
."’^^tW .bc expected, on account of 
th^p^ey^osiriou of the board ofcomiuis- 
, Xhitoitunately, however, that 
cvidji^ice Jaid’bcfore them, in deliberating 


uppn,^ quystiqn. But lie should not 
saYilhisiifithat tjyic^uce had uot been be- 


s m thejc adjudication. 


c ^iflPw|o?i>hat‘ this evi- 

denfifoM TOQftant, and tb^ it 


i cone 

Asiat. Joum.i- 


-No. IV. 


u po^t of tne passage jn the resolution was, 
VoL. I. 3 F 
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that they, bad all attendedaad-roteth , tleraaq, wa* disposed to keep mthe dis- 
They might all have attended ; and yet cussion longer, he tested thaf.tHemfei- 
not one have voted. He begged to say, tion of adjournment wopld be jmt. 
that in the remark be made, he meant Mr. Jackson said he ba^hejfcrd l his ihwrc 
only to giire the court to understand, that , friend with great pain j ,no'r did ydittife- 
outof the six commissioners of the board , rience less pain under ' what haa. 
ofidOntrOul, there were only three who from the chair; for as he undersfdbajne 
were active members. The other three proposition as now suggested* it was 
were merely honorary members,' namely, this r rhat after a conclusion had been 
the. secretary of state, and first lord of come to upon a dispatch pro posed BVthy 
the treasury, the lord chancellor, and directors, altered hy the hoard of , pOp- 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who troul, and confirmed a9 to their aiitnp^ 
were merely trustees, nominally. They rity, by the king in couricil; and by the} 
never interfered with the transactions of king’s ministers sent back to the dlfectott 
the board of control. And therefore, of in the shape in which it was now goingopf 
those six commissioners who sat at the to India, it was intended in ah ex parte 
council table, three only , in fact, were and extra judicial manner, to jtend oiji t 
men who were patties to the business, by way of supplement, a paper calga- 
The others weie merely ministeis of lated to destroy its effect. What did this 
state, and were honorary members of the mean? The board of coutroul had hud 
board of controul, in virtue of their office, the whole of this subject submitted'^ h 
The Chairman wished to say a few their consideration ; and they had agreed 
words more in addition to wliat the hon. to a paragiaph 01 dering that the 
director had admitted upon the subject of ment in India should pay a rupee'Mb 
colonel M'CIeod’s evidence. T’he evi- seer, unless, upon inquiiy 
dence of that gentleman had direct refe- peared that theiewas sufficient grbtiM 
rencetothepriceof grain at the very time forgiving Majoi Hunt a smaller alrowvj 
to' which major Halt’s claim related, auce. And yet it was uow piopdseuny ( 
That paper directly bore upon the very way of obviating the effect of that narfc- 
question at issue. And ah hough the com t graph, to scud out an ex parte ’.Ifflauyn, 
of directors could not alter the dispatch, offering an opinion that the rice fljo nffc 
yet they were desirous of sending another cost more than one-thhd of Jv]iat ,waf$ 
out to .accompany it ; for they thought claimed, whether the board of cqhtVoul 
that .this most material and iwpoitaur, consented to it, or not. If they (lid (/dH r 
information given by a gentleman who was sent, he (Mr. J.) would ho lost in It^dn- 
upoti the spot at the tune, should go out ishraeut at the stiange contradiction h\ 
at the aarne time with the dispatch alter- their conduct. But whether they con- 
ed by the commissioners. Inconsequence sented or uot, it was suih a pioposltlon 
of which a dispatch had been prepared in that, in mere moial justice, ought not to 
thcusual way, informing the. government be adopted. It was a proposition the 
of Madras, that such paj>er was inclosed ; like of which he never heard before, Btot 
and as usual that dispatch was sent to the what was the naiuic* of the evidence j>ro- 
bowd for their approbation. All that his posed to be sent out ? It was nn/rCfy' the 
' hon. friend meant was, that “ there it opinion of Mr. M‘Cleod, which* Wa$ as 
remained/' * lie (the hon. Chairman) liable to be erroneous as the opinio^ 6Y 
did not mean to insinuate that it was any other man upon the Same sffbftffcf. 
kept back : — and though the honourable Aud if such evidence as this was tow' re- 
gentleman was a little quick upon the reived, it was but fair that thpbp'frfibiis 
intention of his hon. friend, lie was not of equally intelligent and honourably iVqih 
sorry, the hon. gentleman had put the should be scut out on the part of Major 
matter in that way, in order that the Hart. This was a proposition whlcl^’for 
real meaning of his ban. fricud might be its simplicity, honour, and morality, 
understood. The late president of the to be acceded xo f if the directors Washed 
board of coutroul was no more; and that this matter should he settled JipSn 
there was not a new one yet j appointed, the broad principle of justice. Bptljie 
This undoubtedly, in the view pf the course pioppsed was directly, opposite : 
court, appeared an important point : and for, # the proposition was tp Supply’iMt- 
pmbably this measure would uot be de- ioq in the jdace of evidence, ajld ’fp.ffj- 
’ cided upon until there was a new presi- flue nee the judgment of the gdyefriniint 
dent. There was no intention of insinu- of Madras hy an ex parte aim ex% , mt 
attag that the paper was kept back, nor facto opinion, Keally this was Aworred- 
did he understand his hou. friend to gin in opposition, to 
state that it waa withheld ; though if it , tfoe) ^ for it. wap 1 8 ^ndip/ ; p}i 
did net coufetfiback soon, he, (tie hon. Uryapcupaents tyhich Malof H a jrW^jd 
Chahnnan} for one, would be for sending -,fP ,Tff 8 TrrijW/hn 

tfe* despatch oat, contented to take the , unlw intj , mreuf bra iaye 

.iii , >w^uw t £ » aTi6 i Dg from tie . , tmv 

Ate tbis'erptanatio*, unless , dg^ : ^y_ Snu 
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ouj'l)jj’i;qTOl authority from the corn of (liacrWit uyoti thatr whole conducts ,U. 
dire^rar^, t^^gpips&qst injustice would be the directors hhd sent their state of {bff 
do^ ( | |qj inat , ‘ gentleman. For, what ease without suffering counter^obaerv^, 
ch^n^'w|)^ ne have as a poor indivi- t ions that might be made upon it, to go; 
dj^Jiijips^pqrte^ by ihflucnee, even sup- out with it, that undoubtedly would hajfcr, 
p^ng ( )^ (fopld send out* of his own ac- been highly improper ; but that was not ' 
cytf, ^ucli, documents as he could collect, the fact. He had merely risen for the 
^davit, when he should purpose of impressing the minds of the 
Mye ^ compute with the high authority proprietors with a just conviction that „ 
o? (J fhe (Court' ojf directors, and when he this was not supplementary evidence; 
sliouid haye to oppose the weight of that but was evidence brought forward long 
which a letter and which every since, and was made use of throughout 
ttyn^ maiutiug from them must have the agitation of this question : and ther^- 
upoh government abroad ! fore, whether it was right or wrong, it 

,^e hoped he should be forgiven the ought, to have its due effert upon theMa- 
warpatp.of' his feelings upon this subject, dras government in the first settlement 
Bpt.this seemed to be a proposition so of this case. It appeared to him to be a 
contrary to the first principles of justice, matter of fair ami substantial justice that, 
aadajd moral rule, that lie could not this affidavit should accompany the dis-, 
bear, silently to hear it propounded. patch; and if he was wrong in th\p 

Bosanquet hoped the court would opinion he should be very happy to 
permit him to make a short answer to he set right by any one who could do 50. 
Whpt bad follen from the hon. and leam- Certainly, at present, he had heard no- 
ed gentleman. There was one point ou thing like a reason for rejecting this imr. 
yf)nc}\ he (Mr. B.) and the learned geu- portant evidence which had been before 
tjbm^p agreed: namely, that supposing given. . »*. 

tiijs, wa^, a supplementary opiuion offered Mr. Trower conceived teat as this do-, 
by t^c, court of directors, or supplemen- cument was a part of the original evi*. 
tary mat ter brought forward, which had dence in the case, it could not be canals 
neyer before been heard of in the case, it dered as a supplementary document; and 
would have been unjust for them to otter therefore it ought to go out with the di»+ 
it; but he begged the hon. gent, would be patch, and have such weight with it aiv 
corrected. This was not a supplementary it appeared to deserve, 
document — it was evidence which had Mr. ffinnt reminded the oourt that thft 
grown out of the case—and had already question now was whether the papers 
been under the observation of the court should be printed, aud therefore* there 
in the consideration of tins subject. As was no necessity for pursuing this coiLa. 
far as he could understand what justice teral discussion further, 
was, and what it ought to be, this case The Chairman said he did not wish to 
cptpe precisely within that notion. This prolong the discussion, but as the subject 
wusmu evidence completely arising out of had been started by the honourable and 
tbiii ea?e ; and if it had been improperly learned gentleman, it became necessary 
rece^ypd no one would be more disposed that he should say a few words in answer 
to get rid of it than himself: but it was to his observations. He confessed him- 
not nevV evidence. It was incidentally self perfectly astonished at the doctrine 
arising out of the case itself, and it was which the honourable and learned gentle 
sp important that it should go out in man had offered to the court ; a doctriue 
order that real justice might be done in whirh, he was sure, when the learned 
the case. If the court of directors had gentleman came to reflect, he would ao* 
done what his hon. and learned friend knowledge to be fallacious. Could it he 
supposed they had done on the present maintained, that if, in this stage of the 
occasion, namely, introduced ex parte proceeding against major Hart, the court 
jpattcr— not seeu — not known — by the had discovered important information di- 
pattyL-and which matter would have the rectly bearing upon the point under con- 
eifcql pf counteracting in a clandestine sideration, and brought forward in a legal 
ipabuer the wishes of the hoard, that maimer, that they were not to bring for- 
pemipW would have been very disgrace- ward that evidence and take no notice of 
.fpl, lo tlie cduyt pf directors. But cer- it, even though the whole. case might turn 
x fatply that wqs not the line of conduct upon its importance ? Ought the court 
t|j|W had puyspedv ,lf there had been any to strike out evidence like that, aadd>c 

f qeimg ^h|c)i hatl come from Major precluded from shewing to demonetratfon 
rtto .lipyq authijntifcated the price th&t what the justice of the case was?-.; Wfcat 
\aii actuai^ bald for the rice, that was the occasion which gave rise too Atm 
. to be received, production of colonel M < Cteod , 8 aflkllwjt? 

doaptl hayC Its weight. It was giveo in last May* intfaeoourUQf 
Hdwivir,' wa^ttbt King's Bench, in order to *tippor4tln> al- 
qnlVdiSSSjSl 1 to 'tfe tyitectorV ftity if legation of the petition; 

of dla Company. The erldcuco of cdkmrl 
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Col, M'Cleod had been before exam?nod the hom'd, and tbe Murt migu^ be .writ 
nbt^iven latfy persuaded that if tba qo»*eq\^nebj$4- 
aMaavit until Ingn* distinctly referable lowed which the. learned , g#titLgp}p(n 
tp toe ppipf at i.^Ue, Why, whop a (to- seemed to appre^epd, ^cnnwjjqnopftts 
Ctftrteit of this sort came to the knowledge would refuse it. 

of toe directory were they not to bring the find original idea which t^e ^typttws 
it forward ? Were they nor. to apply that had was, that this, was ^limppi^pMp- 


eridenge upon which, perhaps, the cape 
%htd' at fast be decided ? The' m Tti'H- 
mtis commanded inquiry into the subject. 
MOWtliCn was a fair iuqtiiry to be ih^ti- 
tuted, if the Company were not allowed 
to'oflfernueh er deuce as came to their 
kppwlcdge ? If the court found informa- 
tion directly-bearing upon this point, and 
the 'gentleman who Was to give it, not 
being hi India, but being here, were not 
at liberty to send ont the evidence of that 
gentleman to the tribunal which was to 
decide the point? Tfiis vejy gentleman 
was commissary of supplies at the time of 
the transaction fn question. If colonel 
M^CIeod came before the court and said, 
tx Gentlemen, you are misinformed: I 
f < vfak present. and saw certain circura- 
“ stances which spoke strongly in favour 
iC of major H art most undoubtedly 
the court would have adopted that evi- 
dence, anl have sent it odt for major 
rtaft's benefit. Rut the cdurSe which the 
Uittiness now took seemed to him to ac- 
^Brd 'with toe first principles of common 
taice. He had not a conception how 
ttfere could be a diversity of opinion upon 
dhgli a subject. It was undoubtedly a 
Titbit Important document in settling the 
adoptmt between the company and major 
Hart but of whatever description . it 
niifcht be, the company had not the power 


cument, and that ,if it jjva* .puppyereqel 
here, it should certainly 
weight abroad* ft xvas in 
major Hart to meet this by cou,ptqr i 'W?- 
riuvit*. It was ridiculous to 
the company’could raise any false jvjyiftfi- 
sions by adducing such a 1 docufl^pij-J& 
support of their case ; for it wps ogtiyto 
him to' repel, if he could, any imps^pgion 
which it might make. To omit spyh^n 
important document in so serious a.qajSe 
would be a dereliction of a duty Ovy^jLfo 
the company. But then jfc 
“ What are your motives for sendjpggpgh 
“ a document out? they are spsp^jbi^," 
It was impossible for the cumr^tp ajtopt 
any thing without the sanctjop^M f 
commissioner*. The com t had only one 
line of conduct to pursue 1 . pambiy* /to 
send the document out, and • <tcr •satisfy 
the commissioners that that .^j^the 
bourse in which the company Wee* $*d 
he hoped that the company vfett hoi'ftiN- 
takcu ju this important point* , Vu’Vf 
A fter some further conversations, in 
which Mr. Hume, Mr. lh>sanqde<:, 1 CWue- 
ral Browne, Mr. Lowndes},, Mr., Jagfa^ji, 
and Mr. I m pc y took part, the quc&tioo 
was put ami carried, when the cOttfU^as 
adjourned till Wednesday tbV £/iA ih- 
st an t . — [A full report of wh Irh 4ay*r de- 
bate tpf(l be given in our next num^^.] 
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BENGAL. 

Oct. 3, 1815. — We hear that arrange- 
ments have been made for the dispatch 
of the ships in this port as follows, viz. 
William Pitt and Lord Melville, to sail 
for England in December ; Metcalf, to 
Amboyna, to load spices, and proceed to 
England in November j Marquess Wel- 
lington and Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
to take the 59th regt. to Fort St, George, 
load there, and proceed to England on 
the 12th December. The above are ex- 
pected to form the last fleet.— The Apollo 
and* Sir William Pulteney, to proceed to 
Bombay; the Northumberland, Lord El- 
dqn, itad Huddart, to Fort Marlborough, 
P«pper. The last-mentioned ships 

S jjil in November.— Hi$ Majesty's 
Owen <?Iepdower and Thais ar- 
M P^ajig r the 8th pit— The brig 
w¥ k in the Eastern 

lbii^raThe Company'* , ship 


Vansittart, arrived safe at Malacca, the 
17tli ult. — The Company's ships Minarva 
apd Lord Eldon arc to go into dock. 

The General Harris, from Madras, and 
the Ernuid, from Calcutta, arrived at 
Penang, 29th August for Bengal.— The 
Syren brig, from theCape of Good. Hope, 
arrived at Calcium* 27th September*— 
The Carnatic sailtKf from Ceylon tov Ben- 
gal, 15th September. — The Elizabethan* 
hanna, and the Maas en RottestrOom, 
from Rotterdam, have arrived at Bata Hh. 
— The Aurora, from Holland,, pu$'i»to 
Anjer Roads, for water, 19th September, 
and would sail on the 21st for GWuay — 
The Canton, from Holland, has*rHwo<^ at 
Canton— 1 The Ceres and: jGeneruJ^SftMi*, 
Company's ships, frowchewdon, swwred 
at Canton, toe 7tfc Patpbtfrv.i on wwl 

Qnr private Jet*es%i frpmj 

June 1 afti* ,-apeofctotfj aporwtfhodu- 

.»a$e ,di towto wfrtofb ^odijiteaisttsddbe- 
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tW# tti/fte Government tytf tUtfftetf fr. M&irey Et$ 0 f u« cWii 

Bffc£,i is t'6'Yhe i&mwliate erection of-U .1 'uV rv» ‘ 

jiStiBWItfldih* tor the perforimmee of -^ r ?aTOfp^A-£fri^a^»- 


S'tmffiTOitildfog for the performance of 
BWft$? T #brshlfe,' according to the rites of 
J fH e ' s r cho i* th . It would appear that 

CfoV^rjjdic^i' had’cohsidered it expedient 
^fie' erection of a church, and 
tebd&ttf&idtd a temporary arrangement 
performance of divine service, 

S i ' reference home. The Doctor, 
•, Considering any delay as an 
infringement of the rights of the Scots’ 
ohhrch^ has declined the exercise of his 
Tdndtibns, till a church shall be built, 
kCordtng to the directions of the Court 
of directors. We understand that the 
' Government had determined to proceed 
in' thfe 'adoption of peremptory mea- 
shrds, in regard to the immediate per- 
4 formdiice of the duties of the Scots’ 
Chaplain, but which were suspended, in 
Cbbs&lUence of the serious indisposition 
df'Dh Bryce, who had proceeded to 


af the M»«irag European regt, of * 

Marriage . '' * v ‘ 

A t Bangatore, mrr Tueiday the sd imUaAt.^Vf fWt 
Rev. Wm. Thcmui, Lieutenant W. B nflU}- 
^eraid, lit bail, l&tb regt, to M**.' Zuifoa 

Death * » _ / M 

At the Cape o f Good Hope, on the 44 ih of inn- 
Mr. Pringle, the Hon. Company’* AgtntiVth* 
Oeneint Hmpiul. 

Major Gordon, late of HU Maft**y'a S8d i„i. 

ment of Light Diagooh*. 1 

At St. Thome, the yJih ultimo, after ah Hloeiliof 
three days the infant Miti of G, ft Aihi», 
aged ll month* and 5 dav». , , H 

On the 48th ultimo, Lewis Udolphus Wellington 
the infant ton of Mr. John NlchoUon tieCfke * 
On Thursday morning, the lpth instant, Daniel 
Williams, the infant son of Mr. Daniel Vtfir. 
At Port Loui*. on the 1 nh September, of the Hm 
complaint, Capt. P Grant, of the Han. Com- 
pany's ship Streatham. 

BOMBAY. 

Dfath*. ; 


it .[* rs T, 7 , Y? r, W , On the n*h instant, with Colonel East's detach- 
Prince Of Wales’s Island for the benefit of ment near Dhurai, in Rattywar, Geo. SJcceiu 


bbulthi 

£ ‘ Marriage*. 

' afcwrttttrkl, on tfieSltt of May last, bv the Rev. 
s j- VnofeworRoss, James Dupuy, Esq. Deputy 3-*- 
i.crmry to the Java Government, to MiiaJo- 
lU hatlHa Elfiabeth Van Grolls. 

• «y ttt4 Shepard, at the house of Oi L. 

. JiytaJiaqd Magistrate of S6ramporp, Con- 
stantine Shenn, Esq. Assistant t> the Court, 
to Miss Charlotte' Frederica, daughter of the 
\ lawOharles Phillip Wasmies, E-m. Surgeon on 
Mo^wrftbl^ Company's establishment. 

1$rt4hfc Evening of the 5d September, on his Way 
fto'Htfe Pi-esuteucy, Waller Stewart, E>,q. As- 
A^mniP»«fcf < m,mbatt. sth regt. N. L 
At Seforumpoor, on the 3Q-h ultimo, Capt. G. 

1 mkekerj 6f thetstbatt. 17'h regt. N. I. 
AfSe*, />n b6ard die ship Partridge, on the 2»th 
qf A»riUa*t»joh,iu* passage from England, to 
fridia/fh Vfid’Mst year of his age, Win. Chris- 
topherOrd, Esq. many years a resident of Cal- 
cutta. 

William Robinson, Esq. Sub ‘Treasurer and Col- 
lector of Customs of Batavia. 

MADRAS. 

Birth*. 

At the Presidency, on Monday the 2d Instant, the 


Keith, Esq. Assistant Surgeon. 

In Ratty war, Capt. Edward Jones, tat featt. tth 
regt. 

CHINA. ' 

The subjoined are the names’ of it 
Company^, ships at Canton, which (j* 
consequence, of ^lie intelligence of Buo- 
naparte's return to France having, reached 
China) were, to sail, for England in a 
untier the protection of the Owen (Ren- 
dower, between the 15th of December 
and the 1st of January, viz.— The Royal 
George^ Quffhelljj, Princess Amelia, War- 
ley, Hope, Walmer Castle, Charles Gcapt, 
David Scott, Iuglis, Essex, Majfqi^s* 
Camden, Vansittart, Warren Basting*, 
and Alnwick Castle. 

MAURITIUS. 

Death. 

On the 4th September, Mr. Thomas Joseph Mbit • 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


^This'day the sessions ended 
At' ‘tbe Old Bailey, when Captain H-ar- 
‘WMro^, r dressed in deep mourning, ap- 
M the bar to receive the judgment 
> Of Courts. Tim clerk of the arraigns 
hhflnig ihskcd hint if he hnd any thing to 
,J ifcyJ»Wh§Hudgmcin should not be passed 
^i HiUVy >to)i«dfng to> law,' ho stepped 
fWW^dydnd kAidf/— c f My lord, I' am' not 
1 ' yoV ftytfefv.the'offonice With Which 1 stand 
. ^iMhWdVhi he’feUectbd onthe’Wit- 

by fhiyiug^^ i 

Have no fehf fled 

■1 n^’AJub^ locoed 1 b* r to the : 

dl Swiped 


Whatever punishment the laws of *rv 
country may doom me to, I shall submit 
to it with cheerfulness and resignation.” 
— Mr. Recorder. “ The jndgmcnt' l of the 
court upon you, George Harrow^, i», 
thaf you be confined in his Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate for the period of six deodar 
months.” . . 

— . Admiral Sir C. Tyler’s squ'adV&KJiMi 
Hs passage from the Cape*,' thnch^d*fit%t. 
' Helena; and remained t,W6 day s‘f *mi g 
which the admihiVati^h?^' dtKera ^re 
' desirous of seeing. Bod girlie 
deeded himsblf ’ Wd»S?d/ r hiM' , tiot 
1 Wr v b4 d i slut bedi f jtiHfough 
•wter ■ h ^ 
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gone to the plough, which, wdsb?- 
comc his favourite amusement for the 
afternoon. 

— * . A letter from an officer on hoard 
Hi* Majesty's ShipNorthumberland, dated 
12th January, 1816, and received by Hit 
Majesty's ship Medway, just arrived from 
St. Helena, says— 1 “ Napoleon aud bis 
suite have taken up their residence at the 
lieutenant Governor’s, at Lougwood, 
where he appears very comfortable, amus- 
ing himself sometimes in riding, and 
sometimes working in his garden. A few 
days ago he turned ploughman on some 
ground within his limits. Whenever he 
wishes to go beyond this line, he is at- 
tended by the officer of the guard, who, 
from Napoleon’s wish, does not wear his 
uniform. Several who have come here 
have rode out to Lougwood, in the hope 
of seeing him; but he, having got previous 
information of their coming, always dis- 
appointed them. Admit al Tyler went to 
Longwood to-day, but Napoleon refused 
to see him, as he had not been apprized 
of his intended visit. The officers of the 
Northumberland he appears glad to see 
at. all times. 

— . It is said negociations are now in 
progress between the court of Rome and 
the different Protestant courts relative to 
the Catholics who are in their states. It 
is resolved, it is said, to establish this 
subject, and to consecrate the principles 
of public law which reconcile the in- 
terests of princes with that of the Ca>- 
tholio Church. The changes which have 
happened in Europe, for some time, hav- 
ing aggrandized the states of several 
hougeB foreign to this church, require 
imperiously new arrangements which 
may meet the difficulties which occur. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coberg is about 
six feet in height, pale, rather pitted with 
the small pox, but a fair open counte- 
nance, and prepossessing manners. He 
was bom the 16th of December 17DD, 
has two brothers and four sisters, one of 
the latter married to a Prince of Wirtciu- 
berg, and another to the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia. Coberg is situated 
in Upper Saxony, and contains about four 
thousand inhabitants: both the sovereign 
and the subjects are of the Lutheran re- 
ligion. 

The Archdukes of Austria (princes 
John and Lewis) honoured Drury-hme 
Theatre w ith their presence. The per- 
formance, Macbeth and the paufomine 
of Harlequin and Fancy. Their Im- 
perial II ip messes were attended by Sir 
William Congreve aud their suites ? they 
sat m the king's box, which was superbly 
decorated on the occasion, On their en- 
trance they were loudly cheered, and the 
voctit^orpk, hi full chorus, sung, ** God 
savt tUfcKfdgj't with an additional vei^e 
complimentary to the Emperor of Austria. 


The German hymn of " God . preserve 
the Emperor ” was afterward iiuhftbJNttil 
received with general and loud applnuftfr, 

Sir George Cockburu is expected how 
from St. Helena, and will be smrpqedsd 
in the command on that statipa.tyr.Siu 
H. Popham. , t 

— . The dispatches received from tftty 
West Indies, announce the arrivftl.^ 
the Dutch Admiral (Kikert) at ? 
Eustatius, with establNlu»ents,,:f<y M tbfi 
Dutch settlements, which have, remained 
in the hands of the British govern- 
ment. 

It is said that one of the principal 
objects of the extraordinary embassy of 
the Duke of Luxembourg!! to the Court of 
the Brazils is relative to the restitution 
of Cayenne and French Guiana, which 
the Portuguese took possession of timing 
the Late usurpation. 

The Laplanders arrived in London 
with their game, which was sold by dif- 
ferent poulterers in the city. M bese poos: 
fellows expected, when they left Gotten* 
burgh, that the packet would laud tb#ji> 
in London, and that they would have no 
duties to pay; whereas they have been 
obliged to pay upwards of 501. for duties, 
besides t *ti guineas for freight from Har- 
wich to London. The state of preserva- 
tion in which these birds are is really 
surprizing, after travelling upward of 
1000 miles. They are preserved by being 
hung up to freeze in cases, lined with 
skins to keep out the air. This process 
so effectually preserves t hem, that when 
the packages are opened, the birds are 
found frozen quito hard : and those 
packages which are not opened, will con- 
tinue in this state for some weeks. The 
mode in which the small birds are dress- 
ed in Sweden, is by stewing them in 
cream with a little butter in it, after be- 
ing larded, which, it is said, gives them 
a very excellent flavour : the large one* 
are roasted, and basted with cream, 
which is afterward served up as sauce. 
The Laplanders wear a kind of great 
coat, made of rein-deer skin, with caps 
and gloves of the same, which gives them 
a veiy grotesque appearance: they are 
shy of appearing in the streets in this 
attire, on account of their attracting so 
many people round them . — Seepage 196. 

At Drury-Lane Theatre, on the JlHJi 
of February* at the opeoiug sesne qf 
the farce called Modern* jintiifurtt in 
which Miss Kelly appeared .in- the. cha- 
racter of Nan, a country girl ; > and (Mg- 
Knight, as Joey i a country*', lad y : white 
these two performer* were-embr^i^tfuf- 
cording to thrir parto^afptetoliWAJidjfl- 
charged from about thtfuttirtifdjttft 
Jtwai nor at fireti 
atUckwai^Wtejidfift 
Ktfty ori MT. Iinigbbp hnt kb NtyQttW 
investigation proved that it was aimed at 
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Miss Kelly. The constables belonging sonteo? me first families in the country, 
to'lhe thebtre soon had the assasrin itv HI# lady'wad thi* daughter of tho Earl of 
c&W0d*-, and conveyed him to Bow-street* Mdiuitmorris, about twenty-four , years 
WMtvi* underwent along examination of age, of great personal beauty* but 
Mv. Birnie, at which Mr. Rat* and that beauty was lost sight of . by those 
]ttol»i>‘Uibdln, the managers, attended, who were acquainted with her virtues. 


Htfbppeurdd to be nlmut 21, decently and 
plainly dressed, like a tradesman, but 
with no appearance of gentility. He 
g&vc'tht'mme of George Barnett, a law- 
stationer by business. The prisoner said 
hUT mother and father-in-law live near 
oiatb- market. He was asked if he had 
any personal knowledge of Miss Kelly. 
Heat first denied that he had any know- 
ledge of her, but afterward said lie had, 
apd thErt she could explain it. On being 
questioned as to his motive for tho daring 
otitragej ho declined answering, but 
would say more at a future period. Mias 
Kelly, on being infoimed of the young 
man’s name, recollected that it wan the 
jttmffc she had received signed to several 
loth-let tern, some of which contained 
threats, if she did not accept of his of- 
ferylitV ’She had mentioned the circuxn- 
sttm’db'fn Mr. Lamb, one of lire goutle- 
ltfbrf 'Of* flu* committee of the theatre > 
ale<v to her theater, &c. Mi. Barter, 
ho*’-' die’, .stated, that several 
s!Wt' itnd (’u* >•’ <• 1 the stage-door, on 
the side, fvliieh Miss Kelly stood ; -se- 
veral 1 1ml also been found on the stage, 
nod 1 in ttre orchcN'ra. The prisoner, iu 
Ms tlifo/Ce, said, he did not mean any 
hfarmi' bar ouly to frighten. On being 
asked bv the magistrate if he meant mere- 
ly tiv frig'll* en by firing a loaded pistol iu 
a crowded theatre, he made no reply. 
He was then committed for firing, with 
intent to kill and murder Frances Maria 
KHIv. The first letter he wrote to Miss 
Kelly bore strong marks of lunacy. It 
was uChaUensre to fight him. Ho said, 
lie had seen her fire a musket upon the 
stage, nud, therefore, she could not 
plead inability to fire a pistol. 

Court of Common Pleas. Webster 
v. Baldwin — ' This was an action brought 
by Mr. Wedderburn Webster and Lady 
Caroline Frances, his wife, to recover 
damages for a series of libels, imputing 
to Lady Webster a criminal intercourse 
With the Puke of Wellington, which libel 
appeared in the St. James’s Chronicle, a 
newspaper of which the defendant is 
ftfbprietor. Mr. Campbell opened the 
pleadings, and stated, that, the plain- 
tiff, Lady Webster, had always preserved 
ftri unsullied reputation, and that the 
difftttdant bad published iu aL newspaper 
dafl«d the 1 St. James’s Chronicle, several 
libels upbn her, imputing to her that site 
hdd been gtrilt jrof adultery with the Most 
NfoDle Arthur Duke of Wellington. ~ Mr. 
Hldrteant Best stated the case. He de- 
Wedderburn W abater, fll a 
gfetUKta of IwcgQ ftrtlun*, 

iwV "t .md-p's »•*-. st . 1 * .'t -V - 

v 


The Duke of Hichmond, who waa ’ex- 
amined from the bench, stated, that he 
was at Brussels at the same time with 
Mr. and Lady Webster, and wholly dis- 
believed the circumstance* —Damages 
£ 2 , 000 . 

Warsaw, Feb. 19— A few days ago 
there arrived here an Indian Prince, who 
has already proceeded on his journey to 
St. Peterburgh ; he is the son and next 
heir to the F.inperor of the Birmans, 
who«e dominion comprehenden the king- 
doms of Ava, Aracan, and Pegu. H« 
has been presented to the Grand Duke. 

It is pretended that he is sent by his fa- 
ther to learn the European art of war. 
He is 25 years of age, speaks several 
F.uropeau languages. — After the retreat 
of the French from Russia he arrived 
here, be was arrested by the Russians, 
but afterward* liberated. He has hither- 
to lived at Bucharest, and in Austrian 
Galliria. He was requested by the Com- 
m aidant of tlrisr city to produce docu- 
ments respect iug his character, and to 
give an account in writin ; of iris journey 
and ltriren lures. 

Thu protocol fijls several sheets. He 
was treated with nil the respect due to 
the rank he claimed.— His father's em- 
pire, which was first formed in 1754, i* 
considered ub the fifth great power in 
Asia, and contains, it is said 17,000>000 
of inhabitants, ami borders on the king- 
dom of Thibet, the Chinese empire, the 
kingdom of Siam, the Bay of Bengal, 
the British possession in Bengal, and 
the kingdom of Assam. 

Feb. 27.— Major Stuart, Aid-de-Camp 
to the Karl of Moira, who brought home 
the late dispatches from, that nobleman, is 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-CoJonel 
in the army. This gallant officer is son 
to the distinguished professor, Duggld 
Stuart, of Kdinburgh, 

29. — The following is a list of the pas- 
sengers by the General Stuart, just ar- 
rived from Bombay : — 

Capt. Knatchbull, 22d light dragoons ; 
Lieut. Coulthard, 17th ditto ; Lieut. Dit- 
mas, 27 th foot ; Lieut. Blacker, 65tH 
ditto ; Limits. M’Cullum and Rutherford, 
native service; the Rev. Mr. Mrs, Miss 
ami Master Nott ; Mrs. Major Rudland ; 
Miss Thompson.— Pied on the passage, 
Mrs. Green and Knaign Haynes, Bombay 
regiment ; and the Hon. Lieut. Touroor, 
of the 65th regiment; drowned last Fri- 
day evening in coming fwur the to 
Portsmouth^ ; . • 

lUrcfo 2 . —Accounts > ace brooch* by 
the ship’! arrived ye&t&rday.tkgt some it- 
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eurrectfonary movements had tkken phujd 
among the Dutch colonists in the interior 
of the Cape settlements. The diturban- 
ee« where however soon suppressed by 
the interposition of the civil authorities 
and military power. Some of the ring- 
loaders were taken and tried by court 
martial which has passed sentence of 
death upon them, and when the ships 
sailed the execution was expected daily to 
take place at the Cape Town. 

— , The ship Thomas Gienville ar- 
rived at the Cape the 23d Dec., and was 
to sail again on her voyage to China the 
28th. 

The Minden man of war took a cargo 
of provisions and live bullocks from the 
Cape to St. Helena, and loft that island 
the 2uth December. Bonaparte conti- 
nued to reside at the cottage ; every 
thing was perfectly quiet, and provisions 
of every description weie in plentiful 
supply. 

— . The General Stewart, private ship, 
arrived off the Isle of Wight on the 23d 
Feb. ; she left Bombay on the 8th De- 
cember, and St. Helena the 4th Jan. — The 
Sir William Romney and Apollo, extra 
ships, had arrived at Calcutta, and the 
Carnatic, regular ship, at Ceylon. The 
General Stewart had brought dispatches 
from St. Helena fiom Sit G. Cockburu. 
No new occurrence ot any interest had 
taken place in that inland. 

— . The Claud ine pi i vat e ship arrived 
in the Do wus on Saturday, and the Ju- 
liana private ship yesterday. They sailed 
together from Batavia the 2d November, 
but parted company off the island of As- 
cension. The Clandinc touched at the 
Cape the 2Gth December, and at St. lie-. 
Jena about the 10th January. 

Ou the 26th Feb. the dispatches were 
finally dosed at the Fast India House, 
aud delivered to the purseis of the follow- 
ing ships, viz. — Lady Castlereagh, Capt. 
G. Simpson ; Cambridge, Capt. 1 Free- 
mato; Coldstieam, Capt. J. Coxwell, for 
St, Helena aud China. 

Passengers per Lady Castlereagh — For 
St. Helena, Ensign Alex. A. Young. 

Letters received from St. Helena, of the 
20th December, state, that Buonaparte 
daily rides out, attended by an oflicer, 
Capt. Poppleton, of the 53d regiment ; 
but that he is confined to certain limits. 
He keeps eight horses, with a corres- 
ponding equipage. A camp had been 
formed at a certain distance round him, 
so that his escape is more guarded 
against. Some few days previous to the 
date of these letters, a misunderstanding 
liad taken place between Buonaparte and 
BertrAnd, in consequence of which Gen. 
Montholon had been appointed grand- 
marshal, and General Govgaud master of 
the horn. 


The ca.se of the students of the 
Ekst-ludia College, was unexpectedly 
brought forward on Friday at Hertford, 
when there was no bill found against 
them by the grand jury. ' 

The Army Estimates for the present 
year occupy 67 folio pages, 'live following 


is an abstract : — 

if. s. rf. 

I.and force*, including (hf corps 
intended to be reduced, for 
til* at Britain and Ireland, 

tll,75fi— Expense 4, 70S, OH iO II 

Regiment* station'd in France, 

number 14, 6<1 — Expense 1,834,59* 13 • 

Regiments in the East I ndu Com- 
pany’s Service, number S8.4JM ~ 

fexpensc , pod, 1504 19 t 

Embodied Militia 550,000 0 0 

Bay of General Officers 188 747 1 t 

Staff Hiid Garrisons 318,753 • • 

Full Pay for Sujurrnuneiary offi- 
cers 114, SOt <5 7 

Public Departments 18<S,0S1 4 • 

Exchequer Fees, lush Poundages, 

&c 1*7,801 8 0 

Half pay and Military allowance* 480,308 t II 
I,)- Pensioners of Chelsea and Kil- 

mainham hospital* .... 33,085 IJ 7 

Out. Pensioners of ditto 853,880 13 0 

Widows* pensions ,‘/3,fi99 3 • 

Volunteer Corps 182,986 18 * 

Local Militia 100,000 0 • 

Foreign Corps j for various peimds 
inlttlfi-nuin ir21,40l. Expense 370,«5q 18 5 

lioval Militaiy College .13, *19 17 » 

Ro\al Militaiv A\\1um 99.185 17 * 

Retued Chaplains' &c 17,350 19 H 

M i dicim*', and Hospital Expen-cs <50, 800 It 4 

Compassionate List and Bounty 

Wan ants 64,414 0 3 

Comiuissaiiai Department (Ire- 
land) 819,000 0 0 

Bai rack Department (Iri'and) ... 819,000 O 0 

3ii|)eiannuut on Allow, mc< s 17,964 0 f 

Olhttrs attaihcd to the Poriu- 
gucscAuny 33,000 0 « 


Deduct from the above the troops in 
France and the East Indies, and there re- 
main 133,505 men, of the expense of 
whom, 6,735,947/. 1 7.8. it> charged to 
Great Britain, and 2,246,428/. lfo. 9rf. 
to Ii eland ; making a total of 8,982,375/. 
18#.4rf. 

A return of the expense and numcriea! 
amount of the military establishment of 
Great Britain, for the years 1714*173©, 
1749, and 1764 

Year*. Expense. Officer* and Men. 
1714- L795.I82 4 2 88,054 

1730. t, 140,432 9 9 35,836 

1749. 1,098,317 0 3 34,0 * 

1704 . 1,345,541 9 6 31,777 

Mem . — The sums above mentioned in- 
clude, in addition to the regimental 
charge— 1st. The expense of Chelsea hos- 
pital, half-pay, aud widows' pensions.— 
2d. A provision for 12,094 Hessian*, 
amounting to 241,259/. 1#. 3<f. in 1730.— 
3d. The sura of 80,000/. for the pay and 
clothing of the militia, in 1764. This' 
return does not include the numbers an<f 
charge of the Irish establishment. 

An account of stock transferred to ” 
commissioner* for the reduction of ttir- 
national dfcbt, for the purchase of Mr 
annuities, pursuant to th^48tt» ©tootle 
IH. c, 142; from the let, September' 
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1808, to the 31st January 181$, distin- 
guishing the last half year- < 

iLa.tter,<wnt.-l>ank wmmtiM transferred j fe<vn 
lttsVpDrti'ber 18Q3 to 98th July 18 1 6 — 3,9 4t>,S9S^*, 
IhiHraV vi'tttV'frnmi dim to 3 1st January 
148,1)3/. Total— 3.0£>',5»i/- 

Dividends r Cfiv#l>le on all bank annutues 
tAUftlfcUfMil, Ai.m ditto to ditto— SB,*' 0. IS*. 9 /• 
frptn ditty iodiuo— 4.444/.UI. 104. 
Total — to*. Id. 

.Life amu^ties tn-mted, from ditto to ditto— 
«dfr,3f *8/. 5. id —Last halt year, from ditto to 
ditto — IQM/61. QsiQ'l. Total— 419,579/ !»»• 

Annual Hums ivveriea to tlie Sinking Fund, by 
the death nt nomine*, and by annuities un- 
cialirfed rfir^’hr^e years and upwurds, from ditto 
to ditto— 15,606/. It. Last half year, from ditto 
t<9 dittoed 98/. 8*. Total— 19,734/. 13*. 

Life annuities now payable, from ditto to ditto, 
103,720/. }8«, 6'/- Last ‘half yeai, trom ditto to 
Is 8,/. — Total 199,845/. 

ix^easof life annuities granted above dividends, 
from, duto to. ditto — 120 401/* 6*. 9</- Last half 
year, from chtto to ditto— 3,751/. 17*. 8rf. Total- 
'll, 6$S/ V 4< 5/. 

£x*:<.s*of fcilr annuities now payable above divi- 
dends, limn ditto to ditto— 105, ‘294/. 19*- 9<L-" 
L<tst4idlf'ye«kri, flora ditto to ditto — 1,643/, 9*. 8 a. 
Tota^- 106 91ft/ 9*. 5 d. 

Stork redeemed by annual sums revetted to the 
Sinking Prtird by the di atli ol nominee*, and by 
imclaAoud annuities, from ditto to dtito— 51,487/* 
L»t th df war, fr>>m ditto to ditto— 18,034/. — 

T«tal*+-70:ft7l/. 

Sto«k rtrrgntkllv transferred for life annuities 
wlm.li have « xnired, and for annuities umlaitned 
fof tli^eeyt‘ai l s, linn ditto to ditto— 180,719/. — 
Ldlt huif yerft, from ditto to ditto— 55, 46ti.— 
Te«al^3S,980/. 

Yotjfl 'sio^K. redeemed, column 8 and 9, from 
duto 'to dl tO— 233.4CK}/., Last half year, from 
ditto to Total.. 306,551/. 

Total stock wli ch would have been redeemed 
by dim ex^e^s** of life aimuitus from tune to 
time, jpavablo Above dividends, if the vame had 
been uiti;rtue<liattly applied to tho i edemptiOTi of 
stotk, from ditto to ditto— 736^799/- LrtM. half, 
frum ditto to ditto— 108,164/. Total— i 


ytaf, Jr* 

« 14 , 94 /. 

DifTer^Od between colnmn* 10 and It, or ev- 
cess f»f vtotlc t»luch. womd have been redeemed 
frojii ditio 10 dittOT-303.586/. last half year, 
from drlto td'ditio, 34,817/. Total-538,403/. 

$hjrqh. fi. Advices ato said to haye 
bec^rx‘£jeive<i|>y ,the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company, intimating tliat the decisive 
lndaaurcs adopted by the Earl of Moira, 
in ‘ten tl sequence of suspicious appearances 
m „fct£tf%*duluct' of : the Nizam and the 
Peishwa, had been attended with the most 
satisfactory results j those princes having, 
immediately j6n the.ajxproach of the British 
troops t®, their usspOctivO'' capitals, Hy- 
derabad and* Poouali, offered to give the 
most ample securities for their pacific and 
friendly conduct.’ An arrangement was 
accordingly concluded, by which the Nizam 
agreed 'to plaeo his brother > the known 
instigator of bis hostile- dispositions, in 
close gpKdupment in a fortress belonging 
. to : the Peishwa went fdr- 

thqptrpndjgaMe «p iali# minister, the pHr- 
mof#r? irt'. htd tniiiUry ichemeS and pre- 
parations, m/W* 'toad brought’ a) prBowdt* 
to B©n>haK> ttKero to be kept as the G’o- 

„ r iVa.i 11. 


A practice af offlcfal advices 
Indian government, are not yet 
oftaiaijy notified from the select body of 
pir^torja composing the Secret Ghm- 
mitteel But }t.is said, pppu som^ of 
the very best authorities, , that tbp, parti- 
culars which we have stated, may btfr ye- 
lied on ns authentic. ' * 

The brig Hope, belonging to Madras’ 
sailed from Triucomalee on the 2d Of 
January in last year, bopm! to Pegue, 
having on board near thirty persons. 
These were the commander, Mr. Modjer, 
a mate named Anderson, a sprang, two 
tindals, a gunner, four seacunnies, and 
about twenty lascars, with a servant em- 
ployed by the commander, named Lorenzo 
Lustrin, who is a native of India, born at 
Pondicherry. The brig bad originally 
come from Madras, with a catgo of pro- 
visions and stores for the use of the king’s 
navy. After discharging thi.s cargo, they 
took on board a few bales of cloth and 
other articles tor the Pegue market. In 
the passage she encountered contrary 
winds for the space of two months, and 
the provisions being nearly exhausted, the 
commander found it necessary to touch 
at one of the Nicobar islands’ for suppjies 
of water and food. On the first day, that 
the brig anchored, about twenty boats 
came from the island, and supplied thpja 
with cocoa nut^ and provisions. The next 
day the boats returned, and brought also 
rime b tel. On the third day, the com- 
mander was making prepvuaiions to de- 
pait, wheii Fix boats came alongside, and 
the people as usual boarded the brig.' A- 
mong these was an European, who stroke 
the English language, attended by a Oaf- 
fre and a Malay. 

Mr. Modjer inquired of the Eufdj^eah 
from whence he came. The man said, 
he had belonged to an English ship of 
Avar, that he had fallen overboard, and 
had fortunately gained the island. Theie 
men continued for a considerable time on 
board, importuning the commander to 
purchase more provisions. At about one 
o’clock, the commander intending to quit 
the deck, desired the men to return to 
their boats, as be inquired nothing more. 
The ruffians refused to quit the brig, and 
made signals to call a great number of 
boats lying near the shore, threatening 
and abusing Mr. Modjer, who, much irri- 
tated at this conduct, struck the Cafffe 
r a blow. This fellow smatched up a wood- 
en bar and knocked Mr. Modjer down. 

' Mr. Anderson, the mate, oame from the 
' cabin with a pistol in his hand,- and Was 
instau ly killed by the thrust oP d pike. 
Thf seacunnies, ami the rest of thOtcrew* 


with the exception of flura ureny’ mt re 

^ rr .^„, _ then overpowered by tlW:ftnporiQr'ndmbm 

▼er^iiepMtfi, Hadhteb India fiiay ih its dis- of the islanders. l • Idtstnifa) ‘ dnd 

cretk?n ^ wtkti 4 »nqpew ' The dis'pattib^ t wp lab cars, ^capodr^pd <Jpnoefcted Jikrtn- 
. conj^Mug this idforma^i^ft^ being '‘‘sMi if ; selves' in the hold. These men behrved 
hou^tftv^^^cpe&dodartiN^tA, a&brdtng that the rest of the crew were murdered. 

Astatic Jbwm,— No. IV. Vol. I. 3 G 
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but they saw nothing of what occurred 
after the death of the mate. 

During this day the people were em- 
ployed in plundering the vessel, and the 
three men were not discovered. On the 
following day, the islanders returned to 
renew their search for property, dragged 
them forth and prepared to put them to 
death, but their entreaties were heard 
and their lives spared. The plundering 
was renewed, and after some hours the 
islanders set the brig on fire, and took 
the captives on shore. Lorenzo Lustrin, 
with the other two men, lived on the is- 
land for near fifteen days, when a Burmah 
▼esael touched there. He privately told 
his story to the persons on hoard, and 
was conveyed by them to Martaban, h av- 
ing his companions on the island. After a 
lapse of several months, he procured a 
passage to Rangoon, where he related his 
story to Mr. Bruce and Mr. Sarkies, resi- 
dents at that place. Mr. Bruce sent the 
man to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. at Ma- 
dras, o« the schooner Virginia, in the 
month of January last, and hi$ deposition 
to the above facts was made a few days 
after his arrival. By this statement it 
appeared, that the brig sailed from Trin- 
coaialee on the second ot January, ar- 
rived at the Nicobars on the 4tli, and was 
captured on the 7th of March. — The po- 
licy of insurance had expired on the 19th 
of February. — Cal. Mirror, Sept. 20, 
1815. 

14. The Ld. Casllereagh, a country ship 
arrived yesterday in the Downs, from 
Bombay, whence she sailed on the 7th 
November; touched at the Cape on the 
12th January, and left it the same day. 
At the departure of the Lord Castlereagh 
from the Cape, uonc of the homeward- 
bound ships, reported to be there on the 
18th December, lcinaincd, so that the 
Cornwallis, from Bengal aud Madras, had 
sailed in the interval for England. The 
Coromandel, a country ship, which sailed 
from the Downs, fur Madras and Bengal, 
was the only ship at the Cape on the 12th 
of January. The arrival of the Corn- 
wallis, so long aud anxiously looked for, 
may be daily expected. The Lord Castle- 
reagh was not allowed to touch at St. 
Helena. 

— . The subjoined is an extract of a 
letter from an officer in the Company’s 
service, dated camp, Hyderabad, Oct. 11, 
1815: — We have just returned to this 
place from Poona, whither we were 
marched to demand an explanation and 
satisfaction if required, for the death, 
under very suspicious circumstances, of 
some of our officers. 

15. The David Scott and Carmarthen 
Indi&men, which sailed from the Downs 
on the 22d of May, arrived at Bombay 
on the 10th November, The Thomas 


Grenville, consigned to China, arrived at 
the Cape on the 1st January. 

By accounts recently arrived from Ben- 
gal, it appears, that the demand for bills 
on England had, of late, been very in- 
considerable, and there was little pros- 
pect of an increase. 

Bills on his Majesty’s treasury, at thir- 
ty days’ sight, were obtained at 2s. Id. 
per sicca rupee, and private bills were at 
2s. M. to 2s. 9d. 

The Company’s six percent, paper was 
improving ; the discount thereon being 
about eight per cent. 

Silver had fallen in price, the relative 
value of sicca rupees and dollars being 
204 of the former for 100 of the latter. 

Madras papers, to the 24th October in- 
clusive, announce the death of Rear-Ad- 
miral Burlton, Commander in Chief in 
the East Indies, on the 22d of September. 
Capt. O’Brien has, inconsequence, hoist- 
ed his flag as Commodore of his Majesti ’s 
squadron. 

East-India Shipping List , — March 18 lfi. 

Downs, March 13. — Arrived the Lord 
Castlereagh, Bruce and Co. country ship, 
fiom Bombay, sailed thence 10th Noi. 
and the Cape, 12th January. 

The Coromandel, Cameron, outward 
bound, was at the Cape. 

The David Scott and Carmarthen, ar- 
rived at Bombay 10th Nov. 

The Thomas Grenville, Co.’s ship, ar- 
rived at the Cape 23d Dec., and sailed lor 
China, 1st January. 

Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 29, 1815. — 
Arrived Iphigeuia frigate; Resource, Hen- 
derson ; sailed for India 8th January. 

Maister, Wiseman, fiom Bengal, Jan. 
15, 1816'; sailed 25th Oct. 

London , March 18. — Letters have been 
recivcd from China, dated 3d to 5th No- 
vember. All the ships had arrived at 
China, excepting the General Kyd ami 
Herefordshire. The first fleet, consist- 
ing of the Royal George, Cuffnclls, Prin- 
cess Amelia, Warley, Hope, Walmer 
Castle, Charles Grant, David Scott, In- 
glis, Essex, Marqupss Camden, Vausit- 
tart, and probably Warren Hastings and 
Alnwick Castle. To sail 15th December 
to the 1st January, under convoy of 
H.M.S. Owen Glendower. The second 
fleet to sail the begiuning of February. 

Downs , March 19. — Arrived the Corn- 
wallis, (Paxtow’s) Charitie, from Ma- 
dras ; sailed from Bengal, 19th August, 
Madras, 10th October, Cape, 4th Januar) . 

Mary, (Porcher’s) Howill, from Bengal. 

Passengers per Cornwallis.— MivAiex- 
ander, Mrtl Do. ; Miss Do., niece $ two 
Miss do., daughters : Gen WetheralOCol. 
Daniell, Capt. Sutherland* etfv the Rtxyals, 
Lieut. Palmer, Madrafe Csvafty* Lieut. 
Gteenhill, Do, Capt/Byas, Royal Artillery. 
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The Madras Gazette of the 30th Sep- 
tember contains an Address from the 
British, residents at Futtyghur to Lord 
Moira, on the successful termination of 
the campaign in Nipal, with his Lord- 
ship’s ahswfer. 

Mr. Thomas Teed, son of John Teed, 
Esq, M.P. for Grampound, in Cornwall, 
has been permitted to proceed to India, 
to practice as an attorney in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY, 

The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge Vindicated from the Charge 
of Inconsistency aud Contradiction ; in 
Answer to a recent Publication, iutitled, 
“ A Respectful Address to the Most 
Reverend the Archbishops,” &c. ike. By 
.mother Mc'inber of the Society. In 8vo. 
Price Is. 

The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comiorter asserted and ex- 
plained, in a Course of Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxfoid, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. J. Bainpton, 
M.A. Canou of Salisbury. By Reginald 
Ilcbcr, M.A. Rector of Hodnet, Salop, 
and late Fellow of All Soni’s College. 
8vo. 13s. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- 
tained from historical Testimony and 
circumstantial Evidence, By the ltev. G. 
S. Faber, Rector ot Long Newton, Yann. 
3 vols. 4to. til. 15s. boaids. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Cre- 
ation, and ou the mot al attributes of the 
Creator; with patticular i eon once to the 
Jewish History, and to the consistency 
of the piinciple of population with the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity. By 
Johu Bird Sumner, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 5 s. 

A Respectful Address to the Most Re- 
\evend the Aiclibishops, the Right Re- 
verend’ the Bishops, the Ucveiend the 
Clergy, and the other Members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, on certaiu inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions which have appeared of late in 
some of the books and tiacts of that So- 
ciety. By a Member of the Society. Is. 

A Discourse, preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, January 18, 
1811), being the day appointed by the 
Prince Uegeut for a thanksgiving for psace. 
By Archibald Allison, LL. B. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Conciliatory Suggestions on the subject 
of Regeneration, founded upon a recent 
otturixftlce. By J. W. Cunningham, M.A. 
Vicar of Harrow, &c. 8vo, 12s. 

Two Sermons on the Occasions of the 
public! thanksgivings for peace, in the 
yews 1815 and 1816 : the former having 
been composed in the prospective contem- 
plation of a future one, By the Rev, 


Thomas Hewett, Curate of Chesham, 
Bucks. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Anne, Kew Green, ,on 
Thursday, January 18, 1816, being fhe 
day appointed for a general thanksgiving 
for peace. By the llev. Thomas Tuustall 
Haverfteld, A. M. Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, and Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Adventures of a Donkey by 
Arabella Argus, author of the Juvenile 
Spectator. 12ino. 2s, 6d. half-bound. 

The Ornaments Discovered : a Story ; 
by the author of Aunt Mary’s Tales. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

A Tour throughout the whole of 
France j or. New Topographical and 
Historical Sketch of all its most import- 
ant and interesting cities, towns, forts, 
castles, palaces, islands, harbours, bridg- 
es, livers, antiquities, &c. See. Inter- 
spersed with curious and illustrative 
anecdotes of the manners, customs, 
dress, See. of the inhabitants. By John 
Barnes. Embellished with many Copper- 
plaies and a Map. 12mo. 4s. half- 

bound. 

GRAMMAR. 

A New Introduction to the French 
Language ; being an Abridgment of tli« 
Grammar of M. do Levizac. Comprising 
an Analysis of the Verbs, with a complete 
set of intioductory Exercises. By A. 
Picquot, author of Elements of Ancient 
and Modern Geography. 12ino. 2s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Desciiptive Catalogue of the British 
Specimens deposited in the Geological 
Collection of the Royal Institution. By 
William Thomas Brande, F.R.S. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Peninsular Sketches during a recent 
Tour. By John Milford, Jun. 8vo. 9s. 

The Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; comprising a His- 
tory of the House of Commons, and of 
the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of the 
United Kingdom. By T. II. B. Oldfield, 
Esq. 5 vols. 8vo, 31. 10s. 

The Arabian Antiquities of Spain. By 
Janies Cavanah Mui phy, Architect, Au- 
lior of the description of Batalha, &c. 
Twenty Parts. Part I, price 21. 2s. To 
be continued monthly. 

The History of the Mahometan Empire 
in Spain, containing a General History of 
the Arabs, their Institutions, Conquests, 
Literature, Arts, Sciences, and Manners, 
to the expulsion of the Moors. Designed 
as an Introduction to the Arabian Anti- 
quities. By J. C. Murphy, Architect. 
With a Map, shewiu& the principal Con- 
quests of the Arabs under the Khaltfs, or 
Successors of Mahomet. 4to. 11. 15s, 
3 G 2 
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The Second Usurpation of Buonaparte ; 
or, a History of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of the Revolution in Fiance 
in 1815 : particularly comprising a mi- 
nute and circumstantial Account of the 
ever-memorable Victory ot‘ Waterloo : to 
which are added, Appendices, containing 
official Bulletins of this glorious and 
decisive battle. By Edmond Boyce, as- 
sisted by original and important Commu- 
nications from British and Prussian Offi- 
cers. 2 vols. 8vo. li. 4s. 

The. Congress of Vienna. By M. De 
Pradt. Translated from the French. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MISCFLLANEOUS. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; with a Preliwinaiy Disserta- 
tion, exhibiting a geneial View of the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
Political Philosophy, since the Revival of 
Letters in Kuiope, by Dugald Stewart, 
Esq. F. R. S. London and Edinburgh. 
4to. 11. 2s. 

Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia ; Volume 32, 
Part 1. 


A Year in Canada ; and other Poems. 
By Ann Cuthbert Knight. 12mo. 5s. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

The Farmer's Magazine, a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affaiis. Published Quarterly. 
No. 05. 5s. 

Hints addressed to Proprietors of Or- 
chards, and to Growers of Fruit, in gene- 
ral, comprising Observations on the pre- 
sent state Of the Apple Trees, in the Ci- 
der Countries. Made in a Tour during 
the last Summer. ANo theNatur I His- 
toiyof the Aphh Lannta, or American 
Blight, and other I meets destructive to 
FruitTrees. By William Salisbury. 12mo. 
6s. boards. 

VFTFVMN AllY SCIENCE. 

A Practical Tieati»e on the Diseases 
of the Foot of flic Horse With Observa- 
tions on Shoeing. By Richard Hayward 
Budd, Veterin.ii y Surgeon. 8vo. 10s. 
6tl. boards. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


A Portrait of the Rev. Thomas Frog- 
nail Dibdin, from a Picture by Henry 
Edridge, Esq. Proof Impressions, taken 
upon French paper of a si/e to bind with 
the Typographical Antiquities and Bibli- 
otheca Spencetiani. Price 12s. and on 
small Paper, price 8s. 

A Pattern tor Parish Clerks, being 
Letters written by an obscure Member of 
that Fraternity, selected from an occasi- 
onal coirespondeuce with the Editor. 
To which is allixed his Portrait. Sold for 
the benefit of his aged Widow. 3s. 

Essays on various Subjects : — 1. On 
the Difficulties in the Way of the Acqui- 
sition of real Knowledge. — 2. On Gram- 
mar, &c. — 3 On Temper. — 4. On War. 
— 5. On Conversation. By William Pitt 
Scargill. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Philanthropist ; or, Repository 
jor Hints and Suggestions calculated to 
promote the Comfort and Happiness of 
Man. No. XXL 

The Fly Fishers Guide ; illustrated by 
coloured Plates, representing upward of 
Forty of the most useful Flics, accurately 
copied from Nature. By George C. Baiu- 
bridge. 8vo. Ids. 

NOVELS. 

Valentine’s Eve, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Opie. 3 vol. 12mo, 11. Is. 

POETRY. 

Moscow : a Poem. By Mrs. Hen. 
Rolls. 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. 

The Appeal of Poland, an Ode ; writ- 
ten on the commencement of the late 
Campaign. By W. S. Walker, of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, Author of the Heroes of 
Waterloo, &c. Is. 6d. 

Alastor ; or the Spirit of Solitude ; and 
other Poems. By Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
8vo. 5s. 


BIRTHS 

At Britwell House, the Hon. Mis. Iiby, of i 
daughter. 

In Cnmbeiland street, Puitin.m minin', the lady 
of John Paidot*, Lhn o( ad.uitlvu. 

At New C dd'dream, I lie lady <>t G. Clark, Esq, 
of a dauglim. 

At Lower U ipton, Mis AUiston, <>f » daughter. 
The Indy of John Colby, Lsq. of rjnone, Pem- 
luoke, of a 'on. 

At Ltwishum, Mis N. Hadluy, of a dane liter. 
The lady of Win D< \a\ius, E*q of Updown* 
house. Isle of Thanet, of a son. 

At H.ullev. the lady of the Rev. T. Ours, of aion. 
Ai Lower 'looting, the lady of Capl. Walton, 
R. N. of a daiightei . 

The lady v.f T. Naghlan, Esq. of Portland place, 
of a daughter 

At fiiftoldistinup hall, Norfolk, the lady of ft. F. 

Grant, I*’sq of a daughter. 

The lady oi L. Fcrrui, Esq. of Charlotte-street, 
f itzroy squaie, of n son. 

At Kt nsingloii, the lady of the Rev. Henry Budd, 
of a son. 

At Cantbray, the lady of the Hon. Mortnaur Itod- 
nt*\, of a daughter. 

The lady of John Kingston, F.sq. jun. of Somer- 
set-street, Portinan-squaic, of a son. 

Mrs. IVriot Fenton, of Doctors’ commons, of a 
daughter. 

At Cockney, Notts, the lady of Capt. Sir G. 

Eire, R N. of a daughter. 

At Tottenham, Mu. Larken, of a son. 

In Cavendish square, Mrs. T. Cambell, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

In Berbice, Rich. Clarke Downer, Esq. to Miss 
Charlotte Van den Helm. 

C. Vizard, Esq. of Dnrsley, to Sophia, daughter 
of the late John Smiih, l>q. of rottenhain. 

M. H. Casile. E^q. of Cuftou, to Fiances, daugh- 
ter of the late R. H. Boddara, Esq. formerly 
Governor of Bombay. 

At Maentwiog, Merionethshire, D. P, Evans, 
Esq, of Carnarvon, to Miss Machm, of Maent- 
wrog lodge, and late of Bromley, Kent. 

At Eiiinbuigh, the Rev. VV. Dunn, of Canongate,, 
to Eliza, daughter of the late A. Campbell, Esq. , 
collector of bxuse. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Thos. St. tawrence, 
eldest aon of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bislfop of 
Cork, to Harriet, only daughter of JLieut.»Co>. 
John Grey. 

At St. Martin’s church, John Lavicount Ander- 
don, of New-strctt, Spring-gaideni, to 
Anna Marla, daughter of Win. Manning, Beq. 
M. f. 


\ 
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At St. Georee’s, Hanover-square, Sir Ja». Fel- 
lowti, to Elizabeth', eldest daughter of the late 
J. James, Esq. of Adbnry, In Hampshire. 

At Finigan’* Hotel, Dublin, the Marquis of Sligo, 
to Lady Hester Catherine De Bourg. 

George Albert, Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospi- 
tals to the fortes, to Surah, daughter of the 
laie Rev W. Jones, of Bialntree 

At St. Genre’s, Hanover-square, John Peter Allix, 
Esq. of Swaff ham house, Cambridge, to Muna, 
daughter of the late John Pardoc, Esq. of Low 
Layton. 

Thus Kowsell, Esq. of Bnrrows'-huildmgs, Black- 
frtars-road, to Miss Hail, of Nelson-square. 

At Bethnal-green, Matthew Sturt, Esq. to Miss 
Melton. 

At Cliigwell, Mr. Christ an Tuck, to Rebecca, 
daughter of Daniel Gilman, Esq. 

The Rev. James Ljnar, of Buirts-in.Ossorv, to 
Eliza, daughter ot Alderman Exshaw, of Dub- 
lin. 

At Bruree, the Rev. Dr- M'Cullogh, to the daugh- 
ter Of Henry limit, E-q. of Cloran, county of 
Limerick. 

At l")ri>iii»iia«na, near Abbe\ feal, county of Lime- 
rick, Mr. Constantine > nllins, to Miu Dower. 

' In Cork, Lieut 1 loid Remy Dc Ruv\ne, 62<1 u-gt. 
to Georgina, daughter of Sam. Moiru, Esq. 
ri-ovost ol Tulee. 

At Si. Paul’s, « ovent garden, the Rev. J. Yo»k- 
ney, of Islington, io Maria, daughter of the 
late Lewis VVyue . Esq. ol Staines. 

At Si. George’s Hanovt-i -sqnan , the Rrv Geo. 
Budge., eldest sou ol Geo. llr dgt<;, E«q. of 
Lawloid, to Eli/. Brooks, ot Si. Elizabeth's, 
in the island of Jainn’ca. 

At Wakei ley. IVm. Culf.-, Esq. of St. Albina, 
county ol Kilkenny, to the Lady Anna Mana 
Sheiaid, second daughlci ol the late Eatl of 
ILu borough. 

DEATHS. 

The Hon. Tlios. Covtntiy, youngest son of the 
hie Eai 1 oi Coventry . 

At Ileitfoid, Mis. VVliitmoie, relict of the late 
J. Whitmore, Esq 

Charlotte Anne, infant daurhler ofP. B. Burnell, 
Esq of Filmy lull, near Uursley. 

At Gifford- Vale, Mis Elizabeth Bla r, wife of W. 
Begbie, Emj 

At Edinbmgh, Mrs. Dukson, relict of the late 
Robert L>n k<«>n, E-q. o. Hunt'aw 

At Thrtrcshy, Lincoln lure. Mis. Wood, widow 
of the late Willoughby Wood, Ksq. 

Elizabeth Ha, r et, eldest daughter of Jos. Reid, 
Esq. of Old Broad -tic* t. 

At l’laswt rth, nearDmham, Mrs. Corner, widow 
of Mr. Tnoinus Corner, la e ol Bishop’s Auck- 
land. 

At Blackheath, Augustus Freddie Spence, Esq. 
formetly capiuin ot the 5tth legimentot loot. 

At Lincoln, Mi. James John-lnn. 

At Cheltenham, Sir Wm. fotbe.s, Bait, of Crai- 
gievar, couniy of Abeideen, 

At Knaresbro’, Lady Mmgs-bv, nlict of the late 
Sir Tlyis. Tut net Shugtby, Bait, ol Scnvtn- 
park, near Knaresbro’. 

At Basingstoke, Hauls, Chailes Best, F.sq. 

In Great James sired, Bedlord-row, Klizabclli, 


L C U .ion G t n p 8ir W !l oth P&lmer Acltnd, K. C, B. 
At H,S 0 «« andant rhc ut haU * *»h<Hot. 
CO Mom.,!," ’ nt * r Anne - »“■<>*<* 

A on'KUS cX Car,! ' wl Duria ' S « fc - D “» 

In Portland pi ice, Robert Thomson, E an. manr 
yeirs I resident of St. Chrutopheis, and achat 
Governor of the leeward Islands. * 

In I dees ter square tl>. Ma.quess Joseph De U 
Valiee, late ( Intf ol the Arch-Chai.cerv of the 
I cgt in ot Hiitiuora' Pans. . 9 

At Siinday's-weli. C-rk, J »hn Simpson. Eso 
A Bsq 0SpeCt ’ L0,,,, counly Coflf * Kob ‘* Burke, 
At Tnlla house, county ..f Tipp-ra y W. Carrolf 
Esq father of the gallant General Carroll, of 
the Spanish service. 

At Hnbart-liuu*e, Albinia, Countess Dowager of 
Buckingliam-hirc. 

The infant daughter of W. Craydiay, jun. Hsq. 

of Cy forthford, Glainoiganslure. 

At Wmterborne, Glouccster-hire, Mary, donghtcr 
of the late Rev. Jolin Clioltneley, of Burton 
Coggles, l.iiKoitishire. 

At Norbunn hall, Kingston, Georgette, wife of 
Lieut Gen. Johnston, oi the Hon. East-India 
Company* serv re. 

Mrs. Richards, widow of the late Nich. Richards 
Esq. of I hcobahl’s lodge, Herts. * 

At Hanow on-the lull. D. G ay, Esq. many years 
Hi-’ Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, and Cliarcd 
d’Atfaires, at ihc Courts of Dresden and Ber- 

In Duke-street, St. James’s, Mrs. Stewart, wife 
ol Edw.ud b twait, Esq. late of Aldtrmanburv. 
In Sizc-’ano, Duncan Hunter, Esq. 

AlHackmy, Mr Joseph Bouphton. 

In Unpei Guilford-stieet, Russell square, Hannah 
wifeot Win. Edwa-d*, Ecq of Aberysiwnh. * 
lue Rev. Thus. Bedloid, vicar ol Wilhamstead. 

Bcdtoidsbire. * 

At the Manor house, Hayes, Wm Walker, Esq. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

March 26 , 1816 . 

Snsio .-- At the India-House to-day, U37 parcel* 
3M. aSSv. 

R'cj .—‘ Thtrc were 490 hags in ihc East-India 
sale to-day, good small white, little broken, the 
prices 17*. a 20*. 

Colton —The late aruvals of Cotton were taken 
otF immediately on their being brought to market j 
the supplies continue inadequate to the extensiv* 
and gcueial demand. All the East-India were 
sold subject to the duty of Iri. per lb, : the fol- 
lowing aie the particulars— ZM) Surats very ordi- 
nary 13d , the r manr er ifiri a n d. t and 100 at 
5rf. advance on the last sale price, and 400 Ben- 
gals were sold at l4d. a 1 s< /. 


wife of W. Green, Esq. ot Godalinmu, buney. 

In Ireland, Clnciustei skefimgton, Earl ot Mas- 
sarcene, Baron of Loughueagh. 

William Heniy, eldest s >n ot Win. Ily. Crowder, 
Esq. of Clipham common. 

In Upper Guildford-strect, Jos. Devey, Esq. of 
Banksnlc, Southwark, and Fawkham, Kent. 

A. B. J. Atkins, son of Alderman Atkins, M. P. 
at his house, Walhrook. 

At Old Brompton, Mrs. Haviland, widow of the 
late Major Haviland, and niece of the late Rt. 
Hon. Edmund Umke. 

At Lisbon, Joaquina, wife of Joseph Holling- 
worth Adams, Esq. Deputy Commissary Ge- 
neral. 

At Lochmaben, Phebe Ray Paine, wife of Mr. J. 
Cftrrutlifcrs, of Savannah, Georgia. 

Mary, wife of George Cabbel, Esq. of Chapel- 
street, Lisson-green. 

At CopfoM.Rccfyry, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Gowa* Holmes. 

In Southampton street, Covent -garden, Isabella, 
wife oi Capt, Robert Scott, of the Bombay ma- 
il r«t. 

In Sloane-strect, Wq\. Allan, M. D. lately at- 
tached to the Medical Staff of the British force* 
m Paris* 


Suiai.— 1 he demand lor Muscovade? continued 
limned during last week.— Tliei? is very little bu- 
siness domg in Mu6covades this morning, the 
purchasers b. mg attiacted by the large Eau- India 
sale tins forenoon, which consisted ot 9 027 bags—* 
Brown, strong gram, 46*.— Fine yellow and good 
Java, 49*. 6d. a 53*. — Low while, 52*. a 5 1 )*. j good 
white, 58*. a 62*. 

Co fee . The quantity br Might forward by pub- 
lic sale last week was very considerable. The 
greater propoitton was sold, a. id the late price* 
fully maintained, clearly shewing that (he export 
demand is getting more exlen-ivt* — The sale at th« 
India House this morning, 8,270 bags, consisted 
chiefly of Mocha Coffee, th" puce at which the 
best was put up was 100* j a considerable propor- 
tion sold at 100*. «<Ej the infeiior dtsci iption, 
mixed with Sugar, first lots, 93*. a 05*., afterwards 
declining 85*. a 90*., chiefly at 88*. a go*, fid, j 
good pale Cheribon and Bourbon, 13*. a tit.} • 
few lots Jits, dark yellow, Op*, a 711.W. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 




Price Current of East ‘India Produce for March JS1G. 415 


L> *• d. L. s. 4. 
0 * 0 to 0 5 6 
J 9 0 - S 11 i 
3 3 0 — 3 4 0 

3 3 0 — 3 4 0 

4 5 0 — 5 0 6 

0 10 — 013 
0 13 — 015 

01-1—014 
0 9 6 — 0 3 0 

Aloes, BSatica cwt« 6 o 0 — 19 0 0 

Ann isceda, Star 6 0 0 

JBorsx, Refined.. 6 0 0 — 6 15 0 

' Unrefined, or Tincal 5 10 0 — 6 0 0 

Camphirp unrefined 19 10 0 — 16 0 0 

Caideruoms, Malabar. .lb 0 4 0 — 0 0 6 


Ceylon 

.Cassia Buds 

.rtCwt. 94 

0 

0 

— 25 

0 

0 

Lignca 


0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

Castor Oil... 

1b. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 

4 

0 

China Root 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

Coculus Indlcns.. 


t 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

Columbo Root,... 


15 

0 

— 3 

0 

0 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gam Ammoniac, lump.. 

Arabic 3 

10 

0 

— 5 

0 

0 

Assafceida... 


0 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

Benjamin ... 

7 

0 

0 

— 50 

0 

0 

Animi 

...CWt. 5 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

— — Galbaumn... 
— Gambogium 


0 

0 

— 24 

0 

0 

— — Mvrrli 

9 

0 

0 

— 1 1 

0 

0 

Olibannm 


0 

0 

— 0 

10 

0 

L»C Lake 


1 

3 

— 0 

1 

9 

— - Dye 


3 

6 

— 0 

5 

0 

Shell, Block. 


0 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

Shivtied 

— ~ Stick 


10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Mask, China 

Nux Vomica 

Oil Cassia 

....ox, 0 

14 

0 

— 1 

1 

0 

...cwt. 3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

— 0 

3 

0 

— Cinnamon .. 


0 

0 

<u 1 

1 

0 

Cloves 

Mact 

. Nutmegs .... 

Opium 

0 

0 

0 

. ...lb. 

3 

3 

S 

6 

6 

6 




Rhubarb 

0 

6 

6 

— on 

0 


JL. !■ 4% L. #• d« 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 6 0 0 

Senna. lh. 0 l 6 to 0 t 6 

Turmrrick, Bengal. .cwt. i 15 0 — 1 W 0 

China 9 10 0 — 8 13 0 

Zedoeiy 

Gall*, in Sort* 10 0 0 — 11 0 0 

Blue 19 0 0 — 13 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 0 10 3 — O 10 t 

— — Blue and Violet 090 — 0 10 0 

Pu pie and Violtt. . .. 0 8 0 — 0 99 

Fine VUs'et 0 8 0 — 0 8 6 

Good Onto 07 3 — 079 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 6 9 — 0 7 3 

— Good Ditto 0 6 0 — 0 6 6 

— Fine Copper 0 6 9 — 0 7 0 

— — Goud Ditto.. 0 6 0 — 0 6 6 

— — Ordmaiy Ditto 0 4 3 — 0 3 0 

Rice, Like Carolina ...cwt. 0 17 0 — 1 0 O 

Safflower cwt. 5 0 0 — 9 0 d 

Sago 1 II 0 — 1 W 0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 3 8 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 15 1 — 0 16 10 

Novi 10 1 — 19 0 

Ditto White 

China 13 1 — 15 9 

— — Organ line 1 15 0 — l 19 3 

Spice*. Cinnamon lb. 0 9 6 — 0 10 6 

Clove* , 0 3 4 — 0 4 0 

Mace 0 7 9 — O 10 » 

Nutmegs 0 6 O — 0 6 * 

Ginger cwt. 7 0 O — 7 10 O 

— Pepper, Black .... lb. 0 0 9 

Wtilte 0 1 3 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 9 9 6 — 9130 

White 9 19 0 — 3 9 • 

- Brown 9 8 0 


Tea, Boliea lb. 0 1 It 


— Congou 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 



— — Souchong 


4 

0 

— 

0 



— Campoi 


2 

9 

— 

0 


to 

Twankay 


fi 

8 

— 

0 



Tekoe 

0 

4 

10 

T— 

0 



Hy*on Skin 


3 

0 

— 

0 



Hyson 


4 

9 

— 

0 



— — Gunpowder 


5 

6 

— 

0 


IQ 

Tortoiseshell 


9 

0 

— 

1 



Wood*, Saunders Red. 

.ton 10 

0 

0 

— 

11 




Cochineal lb. 

Coffee, Java ..cwt. 

— ** Chcribnn 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha 

Colton, Surat.... lb. 

Extra fine 

Bengal 

— Bourbon 

Drugs, &c«.for Dyeing. 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House . 


On Tuesday, 9 April 1816.— Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Cinnamon, ICO, 000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, 16 April 1816.— Pi ompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — China Raw Silk, 600 Bales— Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, 1,000 Bales. 

Privilege.— Ruvt Silk, 350 Bales— China Raw 
Silk, 03 Bales— Bengal Raw Silk, 673 Bales and 3 
Parcels— Wound Silk, 5 Bales. 

On Tuesday , *3 April 1810.— Prompt 9 August fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— Indigo, 19,891 Chests, and 1 Hogs. 

bead. 

Private-Trade.— Indigo, 3,707 Chests, and l Box. 
lAeensed.— Indigo, 31 Chests. 

On Wednesday, 1 May 1816.— Prompt t August 
following. 

Privilege.— Choppahs, 43 Chests— Sannoei, 45 
Bales — Callicoes, 45 Bales — Baftaes, 30 Bales— 
Nankeens, 600 Pieces and 179 Chests— Madras 
Handkerchief*, 3 Trunks— Shawls, * Boxes, 


Private-Trade.— Nankeens, 9,660 Pieces— Black 
Sarsenets, 100 Pieces— Nan keen Cloth, 50 Places. 

Piohtbiled Goods — Gnrrahs, 35 Bales— CalH- 
coes, 324 Bales— Choppahs, 1 Chest— Sannoei, 66 
Bales— Ciapes, 48 Pieces— Si k Handkerchiefs, 
100 Pieces— sundries, 45 Bales. 

On Friday, 10 May 1816.— Prompt 16 August fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— White Pepper, 10 Small Bag* and- 
92 Bags ot 924 lb, each— Black Pepper, 5,410 Baga 
ot 3161 b. each— Camphue, 220 Chests — Nux Vo- 
mica, 912 Bags — Kattans, 6,475 Bundles — Red 

Wood, 360 Cwt Black Wood, 50 Pieces— Red 

Saunders Wood, 339 Cwt. and 9,819 Pieces — 
Ebony, 313 Pieces. 

Pnvate-Trade.— Ground Rattans, 4,955. 

On Wednesday, 15 May 1810 .— Prompt 43 August 
following. 

Company's,— Brown Nankeens, 198,69* Pieces. 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MAY 1816 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir, — W hatever difference of An untravelled Englishman is 
opinion may exist as to the expe- not generally aware that a missi- 
diency of encouraging European onaty in Hindustan without an in- 
missionaries of every persuasion, timate acquaintance with the lan- 
unacquainted with either the lan- guages of Asia, both sacred and 
guage. the customs, the nature of colloquial, is somewhat the same 
the religion* or even the astronomy as a carpenter without tools, and 
of the Asiatics, to resort to British it is to this ignorance atone, that 
India, for the purpose of abo- the late highly respectable Dr. C. 
lishing or subverting the reli- Buchanan, and Mr. Martyn, thO 
gious rites of Brama, yet no per- senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
sons can surely object to the were so easily imposed upon by 
promulgation of the Christian re- the notorious swindler Sabat, 
ligion as practised by the unre- (compared by the former in his 
mitting assiduity, exemplary con- Christian Researches to St. Paul,) 
duct and , indefatigable attention who has recently published a book 
of the learned, pious and indus- in Calcutta, declaring that he only 
trious society of missionaries at became a Christian to serve his 
, Sgrampore in Bengal, iyho have own private viwps, and to. shew the 
already translated the sacred scrip- fallacy of the Christian religion, 
tores into twenty-four different It cannot be denied that consir 
languages* and have ready for the detable difficulty, of opinion do6| 
n^ess four othpr vernacular traps- exist as to the points to start frot®, 
ktidns> which could only be ef- in the general introduction of t|ie 
fectea by men of established abi- Christian religion throughout B*> 
lities; who, by a laudable devotion tish India. Very many persons cou- 
of the energies of mind, heart and sider it as feasible to induce the 
fr frpa to the sa cred cause, have al- self-sufficient Brahmin or Pundit 
ready sown the gpod seed, which (a learned theologian) to conform, 
cannot fail eventually of ptoduc- to the Christian doctrine as. the 
ing abundant fruit; to the benefit unenlightened Hottentot, white 
dT ttue, jeUgion> as the present Bishop of Calcutta,’ the 

cause of morality, ‘ industry/ and learned missionaries of Serairofchre, 
yirtue... and the ever to be remembered 

Asiatic Joarn.-^-NorV. * Vol. I. 3 H 
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Swartz, incline to the opinion that 
the Christian character for mora- 
rility, temperance and attention to 
religious duties, should be raised 
as an example to others, before an 
attempt is . made to subvert the 
foundations of a religion, which, 
however polluted by the artifices 
of Brahmanical priestcraft, is cer- 
tainly nearly the same among the 
better informed, as when Alexan- 
der the Great attempted the in- 
vasion of India before the Chris- 
tian A£ra. 

On Christmas day 1814, the 
congregation in the Cathedral at 
Calcutta consisted of a bove three 
thousand persons. The learned Bi- 
shop, by his precept and example, 
has already effected a material 
change for the better, in the mo- 
rality of the higher classes of the 
society in India, while the missi- 
onaries, aided by the liberal sub- 
scriptions of the European inha- 
bitants, have established schools 
at the different settlements for the 
purpose of civilizing the native 
Christians, by teaching them to 
read the sacred scriptures in their 
own language as well as English, 
which was never attempted until 


lately, although practised by all 
other classes of heathens to incul- 
cate their own religious tenets from 
time immemorial. 

The East India Company are 
greatly indebted to th^ learned 
missionary, Dr. Carey, for many 
most valuable Treatises on the re- 
ligion, customs, and jurisprudence 
of the Brahmanical system ; and, 
bv your last number, I see that 
Mr. Ward has committed to the 
press at Serampore, a much de- 
sired work, explanatory of the 
Hindu religion, whereby we shall 
be relieved from the puerile tales 
of Jaganath going to his country 
house, &c. which, in gleanings 
from Asiatic researches, is stated 
to be symbolical of the entrance 
of the sun into the summer sol- 
stice, and that the religion of Hin- 
dustan is founded on the basis of 
siderial worship, as was practised 
even in this country, before the in- 
troduction of our most sacred 
scriptures, which certainly contain 
the most pure sublimity, beantjv 
and morality, independent of their 
divine origin, of any book that was 
ever composed. 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,*— In reply to Clericus, I 
beg to state to you, that indepen- 
dently of what provision has been 
made by the law appointing a 
Bishop of Calcutta, and regulating 
his privileges, he is by his consecra- 
tion, a Bishop, as long as he lives. 
If circumstances should oblige him 
to remove from his see, he still 
would be Bishop of Calcutta, till he 
resigned his see, or was removed, 
and another bishop appointed. 

If he came to England, he would 
rank as to precedence, above all the 
English clergy, hut below the bi- 
shops of the three kingdoms. 

But as a bishop he would have a 
right to ord^iq priests and deacons , 
end to administer confirmation . 


During his absence from Calcut- 
ta, India would be deprived of the 
advantage of these two rites, as 
they can only be performed by 
persons of the Episcopal order* 
But sortie other of his Episcopal 
functions might be delegated to 
his archdeacons, chancellor, or 
commissaries acting in his behalf, 
and under bis authority ; such as 
the superintending the conduct of 
the clergy, by visitations, &c. 

The uncertainty of preserving 
health in the climate of India, 
would make it a very desirable ob< 
ject to have a Bishop in each pee« 
siderifcy, and ah 'archbishop over 
the whole; as *by that provision 
Bishops might be consecrated i h 
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India as vacancies occurred : and 
the probable increase of Christia- 
nity will make such a provision in- 
dispensable. 

But even at present I do not 
know but that the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta may be qualified to conse- 
crate Bishops to assist him as suf- 
fragan or to supply his place du- 
ring his absence. 

It is also worth observing, that 
the Bishop of Calcutta is capable 
of being translated to any see in 


England or Ireland, the same as 
any Bishop of the United Kingdom. 

These privileges are grounded 
upon the supposition that the Bi- 
shops are the successors of the 
apostles, appointed- by them tw 
their function, with the right of 
communicating their powers to 
those they ordain ; so that the Epis- 
copal order may be preserved in a 
regular and perpetual succession. 

I am, &c. 

Ecclesiasticus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Si A, — It would gratify many of 
your readers, connected with In- 
dia, to be informed, what are the 
arrangements between the Hon. 
Company and the Post Office rela- 
tive to the transmission of letters 
to and from India; viz. whether 
dl ships are allowed to take, and 
cr*rry letters, or whether as the 
commercial lists state, tjhe convey- 
ance is limited to those vessels call- 
ed “ Letter Mail Ships.” This 


enquiry is excited by a grievous 
and unaccountable misconduct ei- 
ther abroad or at home; and if 
through the channel of your inte- 
resting and entertaining miscel- 
lany, information herein could be 
had, you would much oblige your 
readers in general, and especially, 
Your constant one, viz. 

B. W. S. 

Yarmouth , Norfolk , 

April Uth, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I hav^ heard at various 
times of the princely magnificence, 
«4c. &c. &c. of the present Gover- 
nor Genet al of India, and the large 
establishment of his household. A 
military friend, however, lately ar- 
rived from Calcutta, has shown me 
an actual list, a copy of which I 
Subjoin, and which perhaps, will 
disappoint the magnificent ideas 
that f have reason to believe, aie 
afloat on the subject. It is not in 
toy power to say, whether the whole 
of the establishment as here given, 
is paid from the company’s purse, 
or whether an exception is made 
in regard to the lady's maid, the 
children's, -and the roomtmaidans, 
&c. As the Cottfles* Lou* 
Aim -end Moira ie towfrg home. 


even this establishment may be re- 
duced : 

Household of the Right Hon. the 
Governor General. 


Chamberlain Sir Wm. RumboliL 

Private Seeretaiy’J 

hold; } 

Governess Mrs. Rainsford, 

Pages to the Conn- Master Clias. Marce; 
tess of Loudon > haux.— Master La- 
and Moii a. J pnmaudaje.* 

Mrs. Hooper. 

Mrs. Harrowey. 

Mrs. Margt. Lilley. 
Wm. Brodie. 

Thomas Gunter. * 


Lady’s Maid 
ChiWhen'sMaid 
Room Maid 
Valet 

Confectioner 
Footman to Lord 
Hunger ford. 

Coachman John Burr. 

Groom G. Siuwoit. 

3 H 2 


• Alex. Robinson. 
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By the way, I have heard that suspect the said list is given out 
his Lordship has a private Secre- merely to blind folks on this side of 
tary in addition to Mr. Thomp- the Atlantic, 
son ; and you will remark, that Yours, 

there is neither physician or chap- Gatherer, 

lain in the list. For my part, I 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

Of the late Alexander Dalrymple , Esq. formerly Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. 


Alexander Dalrymple, the 
subject of this memoir, was born 
on the 24th of July, 1737, at 
New Hailes, near Edinburgh. 
He was the seventh son of Sir 
James Dalrymple, Bart. Auditor 
of the Exchequer, by Lady 
Christian, daughter of the Earl 
of Hadington, a lady of most 
excellent character, and the mo- 
ther of sixteen children. Of these, 
the eldest, Sir David Dalrymple, 
became one of the Lords of* Ses- 
sion, by the title of Lord Hailes, 
and distinguished himself in the 
literary world by many excellent 
and useful writings. James attain- 
ed the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army; Hugh died a captain 
in the royal navy; and John was 
repeatedly Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgn. Alexander early conceiv- 
ed a desire to go to the East-Indies, 
and, in November 17.72, through 
the interest of a relation, he was 
appointed a writer in the Company’s 1 
service, and stationed cn the Ma- 
dras establishment. 

Young Dalrymple was deficient 
in the common school acquire- 
ments. On the prospect of obtain- 
ing a writership, he had been put 
to learn writing and accounts, but 
he had made only a small progress 
ir either before he was called upon 
to leave England. At Madras, 
where he arrived on the 11th of 

£ ay, 1753, his affairs, for a time, 
I not to be prosperous. 

Hie secretary’s *otfce, which was 


the only school where a general 
know'edge of the Company’s con- 
cerns was to be learned, required 
better penmanship than Mr. Dal- 
rymple could produce He was in 
consequence put under the store- 
keeper, where nothing worth learn- 
ing was to be learned, and where 
he was secluded from the notice of, 
persons in superior stations, and , 
therefore from any chance of ad- , 
van cement. 

One of his letters of recommen- 
dation, however, procured him the, 
liberal and even fatherly patronage 
of Lord Pigot, who succeeded, 
in 1754, to the government of Ma- 
dras ; and it is to be presumed that 
our adventurer must have had 
qualities of mind and manner/ 
which supplied the place of othei - 
advantages. Lord Pigot himself 
taught him to write; Mr. Orme, 
tiie historian, taught him accounts ; 
lie w as now put into the secretary’s 
nffi.v, and indulgedwith access to 
Mr. Otoe's library. 

V bale time only elapsed, before 
M~. Dalrymple discovered in all its, 
strength that superiority of mind 
which had sustained him under his 
ac' idental disadvantages. While 
examining old records for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for the 

office of secretary, hfc discovered 
that the commerce of the Eastern 
Islands was %n object - of great 
consideration with the Company ; 
and tfti$ immediately became the 
fixe# inject of his study. 
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Favourable circumstances after- 
ward occurring, of which, how- 
ever, only his faculties and appli- 
cation enabled him to profit, he 
seized the opportunity to propose 
to Governor Lord Pigot his first 
step for the recovery of the com- 
merce mentioned, and in conse- 
quence received permission to make 
a voyage of observation to the East- 
ward. The interesting particulars 
of Mr. Dalrymple’s exertions for 
opening the commerce he had in 
view are necessarily omitted in this 
brief memoir. It was at the com- 
mencement of this pursuit that he 
was led into nautical studies, in 
which his first instructor was the 
Hon. Mr. Ilowe. In 1762, he was 
appointed captain of the London 
packet,, and sent with a cargo 
to Sooloo. In this voyage, he ob- 
tained for the East-Iiulia Company 
a grant of the island of Balamban- 
gun, of which he took possession 
on the 23d of January 1763. The 
history of Mr. Dalrymple’s com- 
mercial transactions with the East- 
ern Islands would form an interest- 
ing volume of itself. In 1771, Mr. 
Dalrymple published his pamphlet 
entitled, “ A Plan for extending 
“ the Commeice,” Src. and shortly 
afterward the first suggestion arose 
of an office for b drography in 
England, and of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
appointment to fill it. A Hyd'o- 
grapher to the Admiralty was now 
first proposed ; and the following 
account is given of the occasion. 

Mr. Dalrymplo bad agreed to 
accompany his friend, the Hen* 
Thomas Howe, to the Dcrw ns, on 
board the Nottingham Lineman, 
of which he had got the co r mand 
after the loss of die Winchelsea ir 
Bengal River. In the passage 
from Gravesend, l ord Hov e ac- 
companied his brother and Mr. 
Dalrymple ; and it being observed 
-in conversation, what a loss ,and 
shame* it was, that there should 
be no Hydrographical Office egta- 
,, Blishgd in this country, Mr. Howe 
aflkcd-Mr..Dalryinple if he should 
like such an - office. Mr* I)al/ym- 
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pie replied, if he did not go back 
to India, he should like? it very, 
much. Some time after, Lord 
Plowe called on Mr. Dalrymple, 
who happened to be from home ; 
but meeting in the street a feW 
days after, he informed him, that 
in consequence of what had passed 
with his brother, he had urged 
Lord Egmont to establish such an 
office, and had informed his Lord- 
ship that there was a very proper 
person in his eye, whom he would 
name if such an establishment 
took place. Lord Howe said, he 
had called on Mr. Dalrymple, to 
say, that Lord Egmont had re- 
cently informed him his Majesty 
had been pleased to approve of 
the office, and promised to as- 
sign 5001. per annum for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Dalrymple having commu- 
nicated to Earl Shelburne, then 
Secretary of State, his collection 
of South Sea Voyages, when it 
wa 3 proposed to send persons to 
observe. the Transit of Venus, ki 
1762, he was thought of as a pro- 
per person to be employed on 
that service, and for prosecuting 
discoveries in that quarter. Mr. 
Dalrymple accordingly accompa- 
nied the Surveyor of the Navy 
to examine two vessels which were 
thought fit for the purpose, and 
by his judgment one was purchas- 
ed. But the command of her 
ultimately passed to another. Ad- 
miral Hawke, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, was persuaded that 
he would be liable to parliamen- 
tary impeachment if he employed 
an/ but a nival officer, and the 
objection of Mr. Dalrymple to un- 
dertake the voyage in any other 
capacity than as chief, being in- 
surmountable, the engagement on 
his part was decidedly terminat- 
ed. 

In June, 1769, ten years alter 
his first quitting his civil station 
at Madras, to promote the ^ Com- 
pany’s interest by an extension of 
Leir trade to the Extern Islands* 
Jie was preeenlecl by the Court of 
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Directors with the sum pf *£'5,000, 
as an equivalent for the emolu- 
ments he had relinquished as Se- 
cretary at Madras. 

About the same time, Mr. Dal- 
rymple was appointed to the go- 
vernment of Balambangan, mea- 
sures having been resolved on by 
ifhe Company to effect a settlement 
there ; and the Britannia was or- 
dered to be fitted out for that pur- 
pose, under the command of Mr. 
Dalrymple ; but a difference with 
the Directors annulled this ap- 
pointment also ; and another gen- 
tleman proceeded thither. 

The conduct of this gentleman 
however was not Satisfactory ; 
and, in the year 1771*, the Court 
of Directors determined on send- 
ing thither a supervisor. -Mr. Dal- 
ryniplc now again offered his- ser- 
vices, on condition that after every 
expense that had oecurred under 
his management, including the 
exploring < voyage, should have 
been reimbursed, a small portion of 
the clear profits (but how small 
does not appear) of the establish- 
ment should be granted to him 
and his heirs, Mr. Dalrymple 
engaging that the expences of the 
establishment should not exceed 
10,000/. per annum. This propo- 
sal was referred to a Committee, 
and ultimately rejected. The set- 
tlement was soon after cut oft' by 
a set of freebooters from Sooloo ; 
but as this was effected without 
bloodshed, imputations of neglect 
and mismanagement have been 
made, and considered as the real 
causes of failure, where an oppo- 
site course of administration would 
have insured the stability of the 
settlement, at a cost less than the 
amount paid for port charges at 
Canton, for two years. 

The judgment of every pro- 
jector, says one of the biograpners 
of this .gentleman, is naturally 
biassed by his sanguine expecta- 
tions of success; and his expecta- 
tions are formed on the presumed 
sagfterty of his own contrivance. 
‘Whether the failure was really the 
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consequence of maladministra- 
tion, or whether the Company, 
finding the profits of the concern 
inadequate to the expence, con- 
nived at its relinquishment^ no 
attempt was made to re-establish 
it— and therefore the latter sup- 
position is the more presumable. 
Mr. Dalrymple’s undertaking 
seems to have been but a revived 
project, and as the pursuit of 
profit is rarely relaxed so long as 
it is found to be a profitable pur- 
suit, it may fairly be inferred 
that the commerce of the Eastern 
Islands was more promising in 
prospect than gainful in poSes- 
sion. 

But while busied in the consi- 
deration and prosecution of his 
darling scheme, his hydrographi- 
cal pursuits necessary to tne du# 
execution of it went on with so 
much ardour, industry, and accu- 
racy, that he was encouraged by 
the Court of Directors to publisn 
various charts, &C. and to his chart 
of the northern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, published in 1772, it is 
affirmed that the India Company 
was indebted for the safety of the 
Hawke lndiaman, which would 
otherwise have fallen into the 
hands of the French. 

Mr. Dalrymple’s zeal for the 
Company’s interest had led him 
from his post at Madras, but he 
nevertheless conceived hie clipm 
on that establishment still valid; 
and rn the appointment of Lord 
Pigot, in 1775, to the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, he wa* 
advised by the then Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman to make a 
specific application before the ar- 
rangement of the Madras Counc‘1 
was completed. On the 3d of 
March, F775. Mr. Dalrymple, in 
consequence of this advice, pre- 
ferred his claim, and requested to 
be restored to his standing*, 1 This 
request was complied with, and- he 
was appointed in? hie rank a Menat , 
ber of Council, and nominated 
one of tJieCqtnmittee of CSjfeoty 
punttfefice df this appoitfb- 
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ment, Mr. Dalrymple returned to 
Madras, where he remained until 
1777)i when he was ordered home 
with Messrs. Stone and La- 
tham, to have their conduct in- 
quired into. Nothing appeared 
against it, and on the 8th of, 
April, 1779, he was appointed 
Hydrographer to the East-India 
Company, with a condition that it 
ahoidd not invalidate his preten- 
tions at Madras. 

In 1795, the establishment of 
an hydrographical office at the 
Admiralty was again taken into 
consideration, and a memorial to 
his Majesty in Council was pre- 
sented by the Lords Commis- 
sioners, recommending the mea- 
sure, which was graciously ap- 
proved. The appointment was 
now offered to Mr. Dalrymple, by 
whom;, with the consent of the 
Coqrt of Directors, it was ac- 
cepted. 

Under the direction of Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the purposes of the insti- 
tution were fully effected, to the^ 
extent of the plan laid down. 
Many plates were engraved to- 
ward forming a complete collect 
tion of charts for the use of the 
royal navy ; and several memorials 
were presented by him, suggesting 
measures of improvement. But 
whether, by his public zeal he gave 
any private disgust, or whatever 
may have been the cause, Mr. Dal- 
rymple wa», on the 28th of May, 

1 8Q8, dismissed from his employ- 
ment as Hydrographer to the Bri- 
tish Navy, and on the 19th of June 
following died broken hearted, in 
the 71st year of his age. At least 
in the opinion of his jffiysician, the 
vexation of his dismissal was the 
cause of his death. 

Catalogue of printed BObks and Tracts, 

by the late Alexander Dalrymple. 

Those marked* were never published 
Those markedf no* sold . 

(1.)’ Account of Discoveries in the 
South 'Pacific. Ocean before 1764. Bvo.- 
1767. i l - 

(2.'h+ineuMwal to the Proprietors of 
EM Inaia Stock, 8vo. 1*88. 


(3.) f Account of what has passed be-, 
tween the East India Directors and Alex- 
ander Dalrymple, as first printed. 8vo. 

1768. 

(4.) Account of what has passed— Do. 

— Do. — as published. 8vo. N.B. It is 
dated 1769, by a ridiculous custom of 
printers, to date publications, printed to- 
wards the close of the year, as if in the* 
year ensuing. 

(6) Plan for extending the Commerce 
of this Kingdom, and of the East India 
Company, by an Establishment at Balam- 
hangan.— -N. B. Although printed in 1769, 
it was not published till 1771. 

(6) * Letter concerning the proposed 
Supervisors. 20th June, 1769. 8vo. 

(7) Letter concerning the proposed Su- 
pervisors. 30th June. P. S. 3d July, 

1769. 4to. 1769. 

(8) Second Letter — Do. — 10th July, 
1769. 4 to. 1769. 

(9) Vox Populi Vox Dei, Lord Wey- 
mouth's Appeal to the General Court of 
India Proprietors considered, 14th Au- 
gust. P.S. 19 t.h August, 1769. 4to. 1769*' 

(10) Historical Collection of South Sea 
Voyages. 2 vols. 4to. 1770. 4to. 1771. 

(11) f Proposition of a benevolent 
Voyage to introduce Corn, &c. into New 
Zealand, &c. 4to. 1771. 

(12) Considerations on a Pamphlet (by 
Gov. Johnstone), entitled, “ Thought*, 
on our Acquisitions m the East Indies, 
particularly respecting Bengal.” 8vo. 

1772. , ‘ 

(13) General View of the East India 
Company’s Affairs (written in January, 
1769;, to which are added some Obser-' 
vations on the present State of the Com- 
pany's Affairs. 8vo. 1772. 

(14) f A Paper concerning the General 
Government, for India. 8vo. 

(15) f Bights of the East India Com*- 
pany.— N.B. This was printed at the 
Company’s expense. 8vo. 1773. 

(16) Letter to Dr. Hawkesworth. 4to-* 

1773. 

(17) * Observations on Dr. Hawkey 
worth's Preface to 2d edition. 4to. 1773. 
An Opinion of Sir David Dalrymple, that 
there was too much asperity in this fte- 
ply, retarded, and the death ofDr. 
Hawkesworth, prevented the publication.' 

(18) f Memorial of Doctor Juan Louie 
Arias (in Spanish). 4to. 1773. 

(19) f Proposition for printing, by 
subscription, the MS. Voyages and Tra- 
vels in the British Museum. 4to. 1773. 

(20) A full and clear Proof that the. 
Spaniards have no Bight to Balambangaiu 
8vo. 1774. 

r£l) An Historical Relation of the se- 
veral Expeditions, from Fort Martbro’ t<P 
the Islands off the West Coast of Stm&r- 
tra. 4t>o. 1775. , # „ 

(22) Collection of Voyages, chieny in 
the South Atlantic Oecatv, «ri- 
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ginal MSS. by Dr. Halley, M. Bouvet, 
See. with a Preface concerning a Voyage 
on Discovery, proposed to be undertaken 
by Alexander Dalrymple at his own Ex- 
pense ; Letters to Lord North on the 
Subject, and Plan of Republican Colony. 
4 to. 1775. 

(23) f Copies of Papers relative to the 
Restoration of the King of Tanjour, the 
Imprisonment of Lord Pigot, &c. Print- 
ed by the East India Company, for the 
me of the Proprietors. 4to. 1777. — 
N. B. In this Collection are many Minutes 
0/ Council, and some Letters by Alexan- 
der Dalrymple. 

(24) f Several other pieces on the 
same Subject, writteh by Alexander Dai- 
ry niple, were printed by Admiral Pi got. 
mid Alexander Dalrymple, but not sold ; 
those particularly by Alexander Dalrym- 
ple are 4to. 1777. 

(25) Notes on Lord Bigot’s Narrative. 

(26) Letter to Proprietors of East In- 
dia Stock, 8th May 1777. 

* (27) Account of the Transactions con- 
cern iug the Revolt at Madras. 30th April, 
1777. Appendix. 

(28) Letter to the Court of Directors. 
19th June, 1777. — Memorial— 19th June, 
1777. 

(29) + Account of the Subversion of 
the Legal Government of Fort St. George, 
in Answer to Mr. Andrew Stuart’s Let- 
ter to the Court of Di lectors. 4to, 1778. 

(30) Journal of the Grenville, publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
4 to. 1778. 

(31) Considerations on the present 
State of Affairs between England and 
America. 8vo. 1778. 

(32) Considerations ou the Kajst India 
Bill, 1769. 8vo. 1778. 

(33) State of the. East India Company, 
and Sketch of an Equitable Agreement. 
8vo. 1780. 

(34) Account of the Loss of the Gros- 
vedbr.. 8vo. 1783. 

(35) Reflections on the present State 
of the East India Company. 8vo. 1783. 

(36) A Short Account of the Gentoo 
Mode of collecting the Revenues on the 
Cotet of Coromandel. 8vo. 1783. 

. (37) A Retrospective View of the An- 
tient System of the East India Company, 
with a Plan of Regulation. 8vo. 1784. 

(38) Postcfipt to Mr. Dalryinple’s Ac- 
count of the Gentoo Mode of collecting 
the Revenues ou the Coast of Coroman- 
del ; being, — Observations made on a Pe- 
rusaLof it by Moodo Kistua. 8vo. 1785. 

. (39) Extractsfrom Juvenilia, or Poems, 
by George Wither. 24mo. 1785. 

(40)’ Fair State df the Case, between 
the Bast India Company and the Owners 
of Ships now in their , Service, /to which 
are added, Considerations on Mr. fkrpugh’s , 
Pawplilet, concerning East India Ship- 
ping. 8vo, 1786, 


(41) A Berious Admonition to the Pub- 
lic, on the intended Thief Colony at Bo- 
tany Bay, printed for Sewell, Cornhill. 

(42) Review of the Contest concerning 
Four New Regiments, graciously offered 
by his Majesty to be sent to India, &c. 
8vo. 1788. 

(43) * Plan for promoting tty^Fur 
Trade, and securing it to this Coimtiy, 
by uniting the Operations of the East' In- 
dia and Hudson’s Bay Companies. 4to. 

1789. 

(44) * Memoir of a Map of the Lauda 
around the North Pole. 4to. 1789. 

(45) Au llistoijcal Journal of the Ex- 
peditions by Sea and Land, to the North 
of California, in 1768, 1769, and 1770, 
when Spanish Establishments were first 
made at San Diego and Monterey, trans- 
lated from the Spanish MS. by William 
Revely, Esq. to which is added — Transla- 
tion ot Cabrera Bueno’s Description of 
the Cyast yf Cdifornia, and an Extract 
from the MS. Journal of M. Sauvague le 
Muet, 1714. 4to. 1790. 

(46) A Letter to a Friend on the Test 

Act. Svo. 1790. , ( 

(47) The Spauish Pretensions fairjy dis- 
cussed. 8vy. 1790. 

(48) The Spanish Memorial of 4th 
June considered. 8vo. 1790. 

(49) f Plan for the Publication of a 
Repertory of Oriental Information. 4to. 

1790. . 

(50) * Memorial of Alexander Dal- 
rymple. 8vo. 1791. 

(51) Parliamentary Reform, as If is 
called, improper , in the present State' of 
this Conti try. 8vo. 1793. 

(52) Mr. Fon’s Letter to his Worthy 
and Independent Electors ot Westminster, 
fully consideied. Hvo. 1793. Printed foi 
Stock dale, Piccadilly. 

(63) f Observations on the Copper' 
Coinage wanted for the Circars.” Printed 
for the Use of the East. India Gompauy. 
8vo. 1794. 

(54) The Poor Man’s Friend. 8vo. 
1795. 

(55) A Collection of English Songs, 
with an Appendix of Original Pieces. 
8vo. • 1796. 

(56) * A Fragment on the India Trade, 
written in 1791. 8vo. 1797. 

(57) Thoughts of an old Man of inde- 
pendent Mind, though dependent For- 
tune. 8vo. 1800. Printed for Reynolds, 
Oxford-streef. 

(68) Oriental Repertory, Vol; lt>t,'4to. 
April, 1791 to, January 1793, . 

(59) Oriental Repertory. Vol,, 2d. 
4 to. (not completed.) * 

N.R. There are some other pieces 
printed • by Mr* D.alryiftple* wWfc from 
want of a cppy. tq rtfei; to, 
ticularized, :, ? gpec^jr ajtyrqpffe pfftae- 
tical Navigation* _ . _ ‘ \ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN NIPAL ; 

Contained in a Letter from an Officer on the Steffi of the Bengal Amy . ‘ 


You will no doubt have heard much of 
the war with Ntyal, and of the present 
condition of Tndia. Ever? body here has 
been speculating and writing ; but, from 
the secrecy observed in the foreign and 
political department, but little transpires 
with respdet to our external relations, 
and eveh the progress of events is very 
imperfectly Known to the public. My si- 
tuation has necessarily euabled me to be 
better informed, and you may rely on the 
accuracy of the following statement in as 
far as it goes. 

Otoi 1 Quarrel with the Nipalese was no 
new For a series of years they 

had been making encroachments on the 
British dominions, which, not being vigo- 
rously resisted at first, encouraged a con- 
tifi'dite ofthfe evil. At length a remon- 
ttijanj^ ’tyas made to the court of Catman- 
doo on the. subject, and commissioners 
were appointed on the part of both states, 
to ,f examiue jointly the pretended rights 
of the Nipalese to the lands which they 
haffadqhtted. 

T^ie, result of this inquiry was a com- 
plete refutation of all their pretensions, 
and the production of the most satisfac- 
tory eVideucc of the artifice and violence 
by which their acquisitions had been ob- 
tained; but notwithstanding this public 
exposure, of their total want of right, 
they continued to evade, on various pre- 
tences, the demands* of the British go- 
vernment for restitution. 

It waA far, however, from the wish of 
the 3riti$h government to engage in a 
W&b with Nipal, if this extremity could 
have been avoided; and these measures 
of' ^forbearance and Conciliation were even 
carried to the utmost extent, compatible 
y$$h the dignity of the English empire. 

j(q ; }he course of these investigations it 
appeared that the Nipalese had occupied, 
Atfhut ftV years ago, a considerable tract 
Of th<? county which has since been ceded 
to the' company by the Newab of Oude, 
and to which they had no better claim 
iihan they had^toany other portion of the 
•'’teWitory which they b&d seized. As this ag- 
however, had not been made di- 
jr^tly oti the ftomiKions of the honourable 
Asiatic Jourp^No* V, 


company, it appeared possible to have it , 
in their hands without injury to the ere- , 
dit of the British government, and it was 
therefore proposed to relinquish our right 
to it in their favour, on condition that 
they should peaceably restore the lands 
which they had usurped on the English 
territory. To this proposition a reply 
was received, expressed in their usual 
terms of deceit and evasion, and it was 
found necessary to inform them, that we 
should insist on the resumption of this 
country, as well as of all the tracts which 
they had acquired by direct aggression on 
the company’s dominions. In the mean 
time it was known that they were prepa- 
ring for war ; that they had for some time 
been laying up large stores of saltpetre ; 
purchasing and fabricating arms, and or- 
ganizing and disciplining their troops un- 
der some European deserters in this ser- 
vice, after the model of the companies of 
our sepoy battalions. 

Under these circumstances, perceiving 
that there was no end to the evasions ; 
that every effort at accommodation served 
flnly to augment their pretensions and 
their arrogance; and that longer delay 
would only render a contest more arduous 
than was now obviously Inevitable, it was 
deemed indispensable by the British gene- 
ral to bring the question to immediate is- 
sue ; and a portion of country in Goruck- 
pore, in which they had seized upwards 
of thirty villages during the very progress 
of their discussions, was selected as a fit 
object to decide the point. Ample time 
was allowed for the progress of a messen- 
ger from Calcutta to Catinandoo ; for de- 
liberation and decision on the subject 
there ; and for the dispatch and execution 
of orders by the Nipalese authorities es- 
tablished in the territories in question ; 
and they were distinctly informed, that 
if, at the conclusion of a specified period, 
determined by these co»sidera||pns, this 
portion of country was naf relinquished, 
the officers of the honoujrabl^ company 
should be replaced by force, A body of 
troops adequate to the service ww at the 
same time held in readiness, aud orders 
to carry the above rdsolAtiph into effect, 

Vok. I.Si 
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without reference to government, trans- 
mitted to the magistrate of Goruck- 
pore. 

At the conclusion of the appointed time 
no steps whatsoever had been taken by 
the Nipalcse toward a compliance with 
this requisition, nor did they manifest the 
smallest symptom of any such intention. 
Accordingly Mr. Martin (the Judge) ad- 
vanced with a small force under Lieut. - 
Colonel Richardson, and re-established 
the different thannahs ; the Nipalcse au- 
thorities, with what troops they had, 
retiring on his .approach. For some time 
things went on in tranquillity; but when 
the troops bad fallen back, to avoid the 
unhealthy season, which in that part of 
the country is particularly fatal to any 
race of men but the natives of the province 
itself, a Nipalcse force descended from 
the hills ; surprized the thannahs in the 
night-time — murdered and wounded a 
large proportion of the officers, the rest 
making their escape by flight. 

After all that had passed, an outrage 
of this sort, might justly he considered as 
placing us at once in a state of actual 
war : but as no opposition had been made 
in the first instance to the establishment 
of the thannahs, it was considered just 
possible that the peaceable execution of 
that measure might have been owing to 
orders transmitted from Catmandoo, and 
that the subsequent attack was the unau- 
thoiiml act of the local authorities on the 
fiontieis; and the British government, 
anxious to avoid involving the country in 
hostilities to the last, made one more ap* 
plication to the Rajah, to give him the 
option of disavowing this piece of vio- 
lence, and of punishing the offenders — an 
application that proved as unavailing as 
I lie rest. 

It would be useless to add any comment 
to justify this war. It must he obvious 
to any person, that it was in the strictest 
sense of the words necessary and unavoid- 
able, and that the forbearance of the Bri- 
tish government was carried to the very 
uttermost extent to which it was right 
that it should go. The security of the 
inhabitants along the frontier had been 
destioycd —our territories usurped — our 
just demands, and our efforts at accom- 
modation alike treated with coutcmpt — 
the aggressions continued during the very 
progress of the discussions entered Into 
t >y both states fojr v th'e express purpose of 
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investigating acts of the same unwarrant- 
able violence — and finally, the British 
territory invaded by a military force, and 
the officers of the civil. government mur- 
dered at their stations. If it is supposed in 
England, after all this, that it was not in- 
dispensably necessary to have recourse to 
arms to protect our subjects, to preserve 
the integrity of our dominions, and to 
vindicate the dignity of the government — 
the ignorance which prevails as to Indian 
affdhs, and the nature of our empire in 
this country, is much greater than I ever 
conceived. 

It is not necessary to detail to you the 
events of the war, as they are probably 
known to you through the medium of the 
newspapers. The plan of the operations 
originally projected was intended to bring 
it to a very speedy conclusion, and would 
doubtlessly have produced this result, had 
it been vigorously carried into execution. 
The territory subject to Nipal consists 
of a mountainous tract of country, lying 
between Tibet and the valley of the 
Ganges, in bieadth not exceeding one 
hundred miles, but in length stretching 
neai ly along the whole extent of the north- 
west frontier of the British dominions. 
Below the hills they held possession of a 
portion of the plain of iiiegular width, 
distinguished by the name of the Nipal 
Turrye,* but the period at which the ac- 
quisition was made is not ascertained. 

The general military character of the 
country is that of cxticmc difficulty. Im- 
mediately at the front of the hills the 
plain is covered with the Great Saul Fo- 
rest, for an average uidth of ten or twelve 
miles ; the masses of the mountains ate 
immense, their sides steep, and covered 
with impenetrable jungle. The trendies 
in these ridges are generally water-cour- 
ses, and rather chasms or gulfs than any 
thing that deserves the name of a valley. 
The roads are very insecure, and invaria- 
bly pathways over mountains, or the beds 
of rivers, the usual means of transport 
throughout the country being by hill-por- 
ters. Notwithstanding this general de- 
scription, spaces comparatively open and 
hollow, and elevated tracts of tolerably 
level land, are to be met with, but so com- 
pletely detached as to contribute but lit- 
tle to facilitate intercourse. 

One of the largest and most fertile of 
these constitutes the valley of Nipal Pro- 


* &ee page 31.— Edtt. 
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per*. To the westward of Nipal, there 
is a difficult tract, till the country again 
opens in the valley of Gorkah, the origi- 
nal possession of the present dynasty. — 
Westward of this the country is again 
difficult, till it somewhat improves in the 
district of Kemaoon. Further to the 
westward lies the valley of the Dhoon,f 
and the territory of Sue-na-Ghur ; and 
further still, the more recent conquests, 
stretching to the village, in which Umar 
Sing, a chief of uncommon talents, com- 
manded, and, indeed, exercised an au- 
thority almost independent. 

This description, slight as it is, will be 
sufficient to show you that it was impos- 
sible to combine the movements of a va- 
riety of columns from different points, 
with a view to concentration, and to 
force the enemy to a decisive battle for 
the fate of the country, and that a body 
of troops, acting in any one quarter, 
would become perfectly unmanageable if 
it exceeded a certain extent, from the 
uaturc of the roads, the scarcity of routes, 
such as they were, the tola! impracticabi- 
lity of maintaining any communication be- 
tween the different columns into which it 
must have been div ided, and the scanty 
supplies which could he drawn from a 
country so little susceptible of cultivation. 

At the same time the nature and form 
of his territory presented prodigious re- 
sources of defence to the enemy against 
any method of attack that should not aim 
at the immediate and simultaneous occu- 
pation ot any point in which he could 
make a stand. It were to be apprehend- 
ed, if the army succedcd in forciug its 
way into the valley of Nipal, and in oc- 
cupying the capital, that it would only 
transfer the war to the territory of Gor- 
kah ; that the depots would have to be 
transported to Catmandoo, for the pro- 
secution of further operations, and that 
the whole of the mountains and impiac- 
ticable regions by which these valleys are 
separated, would become the subject of 
serious and obstinate contention. The 
very same game might have been played 
afterward, with respect to the territory 
of Kemaoon, and to the westward, along 
the whole extent of their dominions— the 
enemy constantly falling back on fresh 
troops and fresh resources, drawing his 

♦ An oval, about 15 mile* long, and io broad, 
t Sqq page 22.-- Edif. 


supplies from the cultivated spaces, and 
disputing the difficult country by which 
they were divided. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that the very same objections would 
apply to a plan of operations directed in 
the first instance against the body of 
troops serving under Umar Sing, on the 
banks of the Sutlej e, with a view of pe- 
netrating eastward to the capital. An 
army entering the country between these 
points might possibly have succeded in 
occupying some portion of territory, but 
would have been perfectly nugatory as to 
the result of the war. It must speedily 
have turned either to the right or to the 
left, and to whichever side it directed 
its operations, it must have left its rear, 
aud its communications with the Com- 
pany’s provinces, completely exposed to 
the enemy’s troops remaining in the other, 
and upon every one of those suppositions, 
it would have been impossible to bring 
the war to an end, without several cam- 
paigns, an evil which it was indispensable 
to avoid. 

These considerations determined the 
plan lor the campaign, and it was pro- 
posed by a variety of opeiations under- 
taken at once, for the accomplishment 
iudeedof separate objects, hut these ob- 
jects mutually facilitating each other, to 
wrest the country suddenly from them 
piecemeal. With this view, it was intend- 
ed that the principal divisions of the army, 
under Major-General Maily, should move 
from Palna, on the capital, by the route 
ofEtoude and Chusapance, while a few, 
under Major-Gen. Sullivan Wood should 
penetrate into Gorkah by the route of 
Rootswild, and prevent the transfer of 
the war to the westward. The very same 
reasoning was applied in arranging the 
attack to be made on the troops solving 
in the western part of the enemy’s do- 
minions. A division under Colonel Och- 
terlony to advance from the Sutleje, was 
directed against the force under Umar 
Sing, ami Major-General Gillespie, at the 
head of another, was to occupy the valley 
of the Dhoon and the territory of Sue- 
na-ghur, aud cut off the communication 
with the capital and the resources to the 
eastward. As soon as these operations 
were sufficiently advauced, another co- 
lumn was to possess itself of Almorat 
$nd Kemaoon, and to open the routes 
between the different divisions. 

. 3 12 
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The chief circumstance to which the 
imperfect accomplishment of this plan is 
to be ascribed was the total and unac- 
countable inactivity of the principal di- 
vision during the whole season. In con- 
sequence of this, Major-General Sullivan 
Wood was left to carry on his operations, 
destitute of the assistance which its co- 
operation would have afforded as a diver- 
sion to the troops in his front, llis feeble 
and unfortunate attempt totally failed in 
effecting any thing, and the influence 
which this part of the plan, directed 
against the heart of the enemy’s country 
and the-seat of the government, were ex- 
pected to produce in weakening or para- 
lyzing their efforts to the westward, al- 
together lost. At the same time, the 
early and unexpected fall of the gallant 
and lamented Major-General Gillespie, 
before the fort of Kalunga, and some un- 
fortunate circumstances among the troops 
of that division, threw a damp over the 
operations in that quarter, and greatly 
retarded the progress of the service. 

In spite, however, of all those un- 
toward events, the plan succeeded so per- 
fectly in the only quarters where any ef- 
forts were made to carry it into effect, as 
fully to warrant the most confident ex- 
pectation that it would have ensured the 
accomplishment of all its objects, had 
the divisions to the eastward been con- 
ducted with equal zeal and ability. Ma- 
jor-General Ochterlony, who had to con- 
tend with a country of great difficulty, 
and with an enemy, who, throughout 
the campaign, displayed a degree of eu- 
ergy, of genius, and of resource, un- 
precedented in a native leader, by a series 
of operations, combined with great ad- 
dress, and executed with a vigour and 
prudence, which ensured success, gradu- 
ally forced him from post to post, and at 
length cooped him up, and compelled him 
to surrender in the almost inaccessible 
fortress of Malown. This success put us 
in possession of the more recent con- 
quests of the Gorkahs between the Ganges 
and the Sutlej e, and produced the ! mme- 
diate surrender of the fort of Jytuk, be- 
fore which M^or-General Martindel (who 
had been appointed to the command of 
Major-General Gillespie's division) had 
been long occupied, and with it the valley 
of the Dhoon, and the territory of Sue- 
na-Ghur. 

In4he mean time, the project of push- 
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ing a force into Almorat and Keraaoon,, 
with a view of placing the different divi- 
sions in communication, and completing 
the occupation of the country, had 
quired a greater degree of importance 
from the non-execution of the plan to, tfye 
eastward, and had become a primary ob- 
ject of the campaign. A small force 
under Captain Hearny, had penetrated, 
into this country, and was even rein- 
forced and placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls, who con- 
ducted his operations with equal activity 
and ability. He detached one party after 
Husty Aule, the enemy’s leader (who 
was retiring with a division of the army 
to occupy the strong parts of the country), 
under Major Paton, who defeated and 
killed him, and with the other he carried, 
himself, by assault, the city and fort of 
Almorat, and terminated his short and 
brilliant campaign and the war in that 
quarter, by a convention with theGorkah 
chiefs, which relinquished to us the pos- 
session of all the country to the westward 
of the Gograh.* 

These successes will probably answer 
all the purposes which the war itfas in- 
tended to fulfil. It never was the inten- 
tion to destroy either the existence or 
the independence of a state which is most 
usefully interposed between. us amfd the 
dependencies of China; and they hare 
lost at present at least as much territory 
as they are capable of sacrificing, con- 
sistently with the situation we wish them 
to occupy. The superiority of the British 
arms has been completely established, 
and perhaps a juster idea of the power 
and resources of a regular government 
conveyed to the natives by the actual pro- 
gress of events, than they could have re- 
ceived from witnessing again an uninter- 
rupted series of victory. They beheld 
with astonishment the steady progress of 
the war, in spite of difficulties and disas- 
ters, and the facility with which rcVertbs 
were repaired, under which they them- 
selves must have sunk. A man of twh- 
siderabte consequence said to me on one 
occasion; “ Of what use is it td* fight 
with the English-«-beaten, or successful, 
they are always conquerors 1” • 1 

But, although the war has accdmpfish- 
ed its political purposes; ’th^iberifa'of 
the original plan on whdcfclfc wab Ifttend- 

' 

See page 
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ed that the military operations should be 
ever directed, must not be judged by the 
degrfee of success with ‘which they were 
attended. No attempt was made to carry 
into effect the most material part of the 
plan, by a rigorous movement on the ca- 
pital ; and this primary defect in the ex- 
ecution, completely deranged the whole 
sehettie-^-the armies to the westward met 
with a far more vigorous opposition than 
they would otherwise have experienced, 
and it was only after they were rein- 
forced that they were placed on a footing 


proportioned to a state of affairB that had 
not bear anticipated. 

Nevertheless, the plan had been so well 
calculated, with a reference to the nature 
and form of the enemy’s country, that 
the divisions to the eastward, even in 
the state of inactivity in which they re- 
mained, operated in some measure by 
their inert weight ; and, though they ac- 
complished uothing themselves, they de- 
tained a large portion of the enemy’s force 
in their front, and rendered the objects 
to the westward attainable. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

A DISCOURSE 

Delivered to the Literary and Scientific Society at Java , on the 1(M of 
September t 1815, 

BY TIIE HON. THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, PRESIDENT. 

" • < (Concluded from Page 356.) 


It was my intention iu this place to 
have attempted some sketch of theinte- 
r estiug and peculiar features of the J ava- 
uesc character, with reference to those 
admirable institutions which distinguish 
the constitution of society among this 
people; but I have already trespassed too 
long on your kindness — and there arc 
two subjects which have recently attract- 
ed my particular attention, and which, 
on account of their novelty, 1 am desi- 
rous*^ bringing to your notice. During 
my late tour through the Eastern Dis- 
tricts, l visited the Teng’gar mountains, 
ou yvhtch it had been represented to me 
that some remains of the former worship 
of Java were still to be found, and acci- 
dentj/4hrew me on the shores of Bali, 
w4*e attempting to reach Banyuwangi. 
The simplicity of the people who inhabit 
the .Teng’gar mountains, and the fact of 
such remains being still in existence in 
Java, is entitled to record ; and I am 
aware that whatever information 1 may 
ha able to communicate respecting Bali, 
however imperfect, will be accepted. 

Teng’gar Mountains.* 

, To the eastward of Surabaia and on the 
range of hills connected with Gunuag Da- 
sar,,WKL laying partly in the District of 
Pasjnraun and partly in that of Probolingo, 
* 8eC page ML—Sdit. 


known by the name of the Teng’gar moun- 
tains, -,we find the remnant of a people 
still following the Hiudu worship, who 
merit attention not only on account of 
their being the depositaries of the last 
trace of that worship discovered at this 
day on Java, but as exhibiting a peculiar 
singularity and simplicity of character. 

These people occupy about forty villa- 
ges, scattered along this range of hills in 
the neighbourhood of the Sandy Sea, and 
are partly under Pasuruan and partly 
under Probolingo. The scite of the vil- 
lages, as well as the construction of the 
houses is peculiar, and differs entirely 
from what is elsewhere observed in Java. 
The houses are not shaded by trees, but 
built on spacious open terraces, rising 
one above the other, each house occupy- 
ing a terrace, and being in length from 
thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. 
The uoor is invariably in one comer, at the 
opposite end of the building to that in 
whic T the fire-place is built. Thebttild- 
itig appears to be first constructed, with 
the ordinary roof, hut along the front,, la 
an enclosed veranda or gallery of .abigft 
eight feet broad, with a less anointed 
piche in the roof, formed of bafoboos, 
wjjiieh are so placed as to slide out, either 
for the admission of air, or to-affotd a 
channel for the smoke to escape^ there 
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being. otherwise no aperture, except a 
small opening, of about a foot, square, at 
one end of the building, above the fire- 
place, and which is built of brick, and so 
highly venerated, that it is considered sa- 
crilege for any stranger to pollute it by 
the touch* Across the upper part of the 
building, rafters are run across, so as to 
form a kind of attic story, in which they 
deposit their valuables and instruments of 
husbandry. 

The head of the village takes the title 
of Petingi, as in the low lands, and he is 
generally assisted by a Kabayan ; both 
elected by the people from their own vil- 
lage. There are four priests, who are 
here termed Dukuns, having charge of the 
sacred records. 

These Dukuns, who are in general in- 
telligent men, have no tradition of the 
time when they were first established on 
these hills ; from what country they came 
or who intrusted them with the sacred 
books to the faith contained in which 
they still adhere. These latter, they 
state, were handed down to them by 
their fathers, their office being heredita- 
ry, and the sole duty required of them 
being, to perform the piya according 
thereto, and again to hand them down in 
safety to their children. They consist of 
threecompositions written on the Lontar- 
leaf, describing the origin of the world, 
the attributes of the Deity, and the forms 
of worship to be observed on different 
occasions. Copies were taken on the 
spot j and as the language does not essen- 
tially differ from the ordinary Javanese, 
I hope at an early period to place the So- 
ciety in possession of translations. In 
the nfean time some notices of their cus- 
toms, and of the ceremonies performed at 
births, marriages, &nd funerals, may be 
interesting. 

When a woman is delivered of her first 
child, the Dakun takes a leaf of the 
Along Alang-gf&ss, and scraping the skin 
of the hando of the child and of the mo- 
ther with it, as well as the ground, pro- 
nounces a short benediction. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the 
bride and bridegroom being brought before 
the Dukun within the house, in the first 
place, bow with respect towards the 
flouth — then to the fire-place— then to 
'the earth, and lastly, on looking 'up! 'to 
the upper story of the house, where ’ the 


implements of husbandry are placed, per- 
form the same ceremony. . The parties 
then submissively bowing to the Dukufy 
he repeats a prayer commencing with the 
words, “ Hong I Gendogo Bromo ang’gas 
sitcong’go nomo siwoho snny yang g'ai 
tiro hang , &c.”* while the bride washes 
the feet of the bridegroom. This cere* 
mony over, the friends and family of 
the parties make presents to each of 
creeses, buffaloes, implements of husband- 
ry, &c. in return for which the bride 
and bridegroom respectfully present them 
with betel-leaf. 

At the marriage feast which ensues, the 
Dukun repeats two puja % which will be 
found in the collection. The marriage is 
not consummated till the fifth day after the 
above ceremony — which delay is termed 
by the undang mantu, A similar delay 
is, in some cases, still observed by the 
Javanese in other parts of the island, 
under the term undoh mantu. 

On the death of an inhabitant ofTcng’- 
gar, the corpse is lowered into the grave, 
the head been placed to the south (con- 
trary to the direction observed by the 
Mahometans), and bamboos and planks 
are placed over, so as to prevent the 
earth from touching it. When the grave 
is closed, two posts are planted over the 
body, one perpendicular from the bfeast, 
the other from the lower part of' the 
belly. Between these two a hollowed 
bamboo is inserted in the ground, into 
which, during seven successive days, 
they daily pour a vessel of pure water, 
placing beside the bamboo, two dishes 
also daily replenished with eatables. At 
the expiration of the seventh day, fhe 
feast of the dead is announced, and the 
relations and friends of the deceased as- 
semble to be present at the ceremony and 
partake of the ehtertainment, whifrh is 
conducted as follows. 

An image of leaves, ornamented With 
variegated flowers, made to represent fhe 
human form, and of about a cubit high, 
is prepared and placed In a conspicuous 
place, and supported round thO body Vf 
the clothes of the dec6asedv The Dhkhft 
then places fn front of theghrlafid dfl Itf- 
cense-pot, with bimririg ftkhes, and a 

- — i ■:*;.< — ... ..u.it. ....I mu. 

* Theie prajers will be found length >jn<&p 
Transaction* of tt>e Society— the word L 7iong t 
trtedby th* JaV&riete-nf tfce commencement of 
their latacatiww.tO-thp 
myatkal On of the Hindus, 
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vessel containing water, and repeats the 
two puja to fire and water ; the former 
commencing with “ Hong Qendogo Bro - 
mo ang 4 gas Huong’ go nomo 8 two ho,” &c. 
and thb latter with “ Hong, hong gong* go 
moho ierto roto mejel saking hati ,** &c. 
burping dypu (incensej at stated periods 
during the former, and occasionally 
sprinkling the water over the feast during 
the repetition of the latter. 

The clothes of the deceased are then 
divided among the relatives and friends ; 
and, the garland burned, another puja 
commencing “ Hong ! imigno mastu nomo 
sidam , hong ! araning,” &c. is then re- 
peated, while the remains of the sacred 
water i3 sprinkled over the feast ; after 
which the parties sit down to the enjoy- 
ment of it, invoking a blessing from the 
Almighty on themselves, their houses 
and their lands. Nothing more occurs 
until the expiration of a thousand days ; 
when, if the memory of the deceased is 
beloved and cherished, the ceremony and 
feast arc repeated : otherwise no further 
notice is taken. 

On questioning them regarding the te- 
nets of their religion, they replied that 
they believed in a dewa, who was all pow- 
erful ; that the term by which the dewa 
was designated, was Burni Truko Sangy- 
ang Dewoto Bator j and that the parti- 
culars of their worship were contained in 
the book called Punglawa , which they 
presented to me. 

On being questioned regarding the 
adat against adultery, theft and other 
crimes, their reply was unanimous and 
ready; that crimes of the kind were un- 
known to them, and that consequently 
no punishment was fixed either by law or 
custom ; that if a man did wrong the 
head of the village chid him for it, the re- 
proach of which was always sufficient pu- 
nishment for a man of Teng’gar. This 
account of their moral character is fully 
confirmed by the Regents of the districts 
upfjpr whose authority they are placed, 
^ also by the Residents. They literally 
sqepj to be almost without crime. They 
^e|>i}ivemlly peaceable; interfere with 
nfl qne ; neither quarrel among themselves. 
It Kpiybe superfluous to add, that they me 
unacquainted with the vices ofghming and 
o#ufo-Smbklag t ' 1 ‘ ' 

The aggregate' population amounts to 
about twelve hundred souls; Thfcy oc- 
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cupy, without exception, the most beau- 
tiful, rich and romantic spots in Java. 
The thermometer, in their country, is fre- 
quently as low as 42®. The summits' and 
slopes of the hills are covered With al- 
pine firs, and the vegetation common too 
European climate generally prevails. 

Their language does not differ much 
from the Javanese of the present day, 
though more gutturally pronounced in 
a comparison of about a hundred words 
of the vernacular Javanese,' two only dif- 
fered. They do not intermarry nor mix 
with the people of the low lands, priding 
themselves on their independence ahd pu* 
rity in this respect. 

Bali. 

Passing from this las! vestige of the 
Hindu worship now remaining in Java-, 
(for the Bedui , though descendants of the 
fugitives of Pajajaran, scarcely merit no- 
tice in this respect,) 1 proceed to mention 
some ofthc leading observations which I 
made in Bali. The notices regarding the 
prevalence of Hinduism in Bali, and of thje 
nature of the government and country, 
have hitherto been so scanty, that on 
such interesting ground I may be pardon- 
ed for entering into some detail, without 
which it is impossible to convey a just 
notion of the subject. 

The island of Bali is at present divided 
under seven separate authorities, each in- 
dependent of the other; and, of this hep- 
tarchy, the state of KlOngkong is acknow- 
ledged to be the most ancient ;'its princes 
tracing their descent from the princes of 
Java, and having once possessed autho- 
rity over the whole island. Among the 
regalia of this state are reported to he 
still preserved the creese of Majapahit, 
and the celebrated gong named Benttir 
Kadaton ; and, although the Other go- 
vernments do not at the present dby ad- 
mit of any interference on the part of 
this state, they still evince a marked ires- 
pect and courtesy to that family, as the 
Asai Rajah Bali, (the stock from which 
they sprung). 

The population is roughly estimated by 
the number of male inhabitants whose 
teeth have been filed, and whose services 
each prince can command, and wlio 
amount to upward of 200,000. Tty: Female 
population is understood rather to exceed 
the mkle ; and, as it may be considered 
that oifly the active - and men 
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are included in the above list, an average of 
four to a family may befairly taken, giving 
a total population for the whole island ex-’ 
cceding eight hundred thousand souls. 

The form of government, institutions 
and prevailing habits, are represented to 
be the same throughout the island ; and 
the following sketch of B'liling may af- 
ford a just notion of the whole. 

The government is despotic, and vested 
in the prince alone, who is assisted in 
all affairs relating to the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, by a head Perbakal, 
(immediately under officers of this name, 
arc placed the heads of villages,) and by 
a Radin Tumung-gung, who conducts the 
details of a more general nature, of com- 
merce and foreign intercourse. The con- 
stitution of each village is the same ; the 
head or chief is termed Perlwkal, and 
the assistant. Kalian Tempek. These 
officers are invariably selected from 
among the people of the village ; the son, 
however, generally succeeding the father, 
if competent to perform duties. Un- 
der the head Perbakal, who has the de- 
signation of- Perbakal Rajah, are sevoral 
inferior Perbakals for, general duties and 
communications with the villages ; aud 
under the Radin Tumun’gung a, similar 
establishment, bearing- the rank and de- 
signation of Kalian Tempek. Among the 
heads of villages are many whose families 
have formerly distinguished themselves 
in the wars of Bali, and who are termed 
Gusti. The command of the military is 
ait present vested in a chief of the Bra- 
mana cast, and who seems to receive 
honours and respect next to the prince 
himself. 

Whatever, at former periods, may have 
been the extent and influence of the Hin- 
du religion, Bali is now the only island in 
the Eastern Seas, in which that religion 
is still prevailing as the national and es- 
tablished religion of the couutry. That 
high spirit of enterprize which burst the 
bounds of the extensive confines of India, 
like the dove from the ark, rested its 
weary wing for a while in Java, till dri- 
ven from thence it sought a refuge in Bali, 
where even amongst the rudest and most 
untutored of savages, it found an asylum. 
The four grand divisions of the Hindus 
are here acknowledged, and die number 
Of Brainana (Buraias) t attached -to the 
«fcall state of; B'liling exceeds, (tm tuiu- 
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dred, of whom about one hundred are 
termed Paudita. 

• Without entering iuto the particular 
tenets of the prevailing Hinduism of Bali, 
winch can only be treated of with propri- 
ety and correctness after a more thorough 
acquaintance with title practical duties, and 
some knowledge of What is contained iu 
their sacred records, it may be affirmed 
without hazard, that Hinduism, as it ex- 
ists at the present day in Bali, is father to 
be considered as the nationalized Hindu- 
ism of Bali, in which a large portion of the 
native institutions and Customs are ad- 
mitted, than Hinduism as it is understood 
to prevail on the continent of India. The 
Brahmins, however, are held in high ve- 
neration ; add, on being questioned as to 
their doctrines and to what sect they 
belong, they answer invariably, they are 
Bramana Siwa. They have the same ap- 
pearance as Bramins wherever they are 
met with, and the Indian features at 
once distinguish them as descended from 
a foreigu race. The town and smalt 
temples which we occasionally observed, 
have the appearance of a Maharatta vil- 
lage, aud the eye ,is struck wftlv every 
thing strictly Hindu, forming asnost un- 
expected contrast with the preseut .style 
of building and appearance of the coun- 
try on passing through Java and the other 
Eastern lslauds. 

Ou inquiring into, the relative rank 
aud importance of their. deities, they in- 
variably described Bitara Guru as the 
first in rank ; then Bitara Bnuoa* the sph- 
rit of fire ; Bitara Wisnu,, ti\e spirit of 
the waters j and lastly, Bitara.Si Wife the 
spirit of the winds. 

Beside these, they describe numerous 
subordinate deities, to whom they pay 
adoration ; as Dewa Gid’e Segara, - the 
divinity of the great »ejt ; Pewa Gid’q Pa- 
lam, the divinity who presides oyer death ; 
Gid'e Bali Agung, thereat and .popular 
deity of Bali ; Dewa , Gid’e . Gluing 
Aguug, the great dejty of the mouajaii*; 
which last is the deity of .mpsfc geaeepl 
wotshjp. , 4 ; ?(> m 

Bitara Guru, though cqpsideretl as,tlfe 
highest object of y^rship, is 
be subordinate to^and^ply tjie ra^aflor 
. with the divinity,., whom 
by the expressive ^ixd apwopri^g^t^rm 
. of Sang Vang 

• -.,h H fa. Arjtait . 
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Thd bodies of deceased persons are 
invariably burnt, and the wives and con- 
dUhin’c^ of the higher classes perform the 
sacrifice of Satia.* A few days previous 
to ihy landing on Bali, nineteen young 
women, the wives and concubines of the 
younger rajah, who was lately put 
to death, sacrificed themselves in this 
ihanoer. 

The written language of Bali differs 
but little from that of Java ; but the cha- 
racter has a more ancient form. The 
Kawi is the sacred language, and under- 
stood or pretended to be understood by 
theBramins. The common language is 
a mixture of the original language of the 
country and that of Java, in which the 
letter predominates. 

Deferring tlntil another occasion a more 
particular review of the religion, institu- 
tions and habits of this people, I will, 
for the present confine myself to such ob- 
servations as occur on the contemplation 
of the peculiar and extraordinary charac- 
ter they exhibit. : for the Balinese differs 
Widely both in appearance and character 
from the Javan, and indeed from every 
other Inhabitant of the archipelago. 

The natives of Bali are about the 
middle size of Asiatics ; larger and more 
athletic than the Javans or Malays, and 
possessed of an air of independence dif- 
ferent altogether from the appearance of 
their more polished neighbours on the 
coast of Java. The women, in particu- 
lar, are wel> proportioned. They seem 
to be on a perfect equality with the men. 
They are not secluded from society ; and 
their general intercourse with strangers, 
even Europeans, is frank and cheerful. 
They are fairer than the women in Java ; 
and, wearing no covering above the waist , 
the Natural beauty and symmetry of their 
shape is neither restrained nor concealed. 

There are two kinds of slavery existing 
in- BAB, and sanctioned by the laws of 
the^Xtantry. The first is termed “ pa- 
nid* by which is understood a perfect 
state of slavery ; the second, “ kotoang ,” 
whfch resembles the condition of the 
slaV'e-ddbtof in Sumatra and the Malay 
PeirfnsftoS; "Pdnfflk” is synonimous with 
(t ktmtof* Aihtftig the Malays, and signi- 
fies k slate. The master has complete 
pos^sfdft of bis person ; and may law- 
transfer and punish with death, ac- 

* Burning themselves mik thedeceaied, some- 
tim«* written Suttee.— Edit. 
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cording to his will and pleasure, it being 
contrary to usage for the prince to inter- 
fere. In the mode of acquiring this ab- 
solute property there appears to be but 
little restriction. Prisoners taken in war, 
or families carried off from their coun- 
tries, are daily sold and transferred ; the 
deed of transfer, called in Bali, “ padol” 
being authenticated by the Tumung’gung. 
In cases where an outrage is committed 
in a neighbouring state in alliance, appli- 
cation from the injured party, transmitted 
through the proper chief, will cause the 
persons to be restored, and the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage are liable to the pun- 
ishment of death ; hut, in cases where 
the countries are not immediately in al- 
liance, or when the parties carried off 
from a friendly state happen to want 
friends to make application in their fa* 
vour, no notice is taken of such occur- 
rences. If a free man wishes to marry 
a female slave, he may obtain her by pur- 
chase, provided he can agree with the 
proprietor; otherwise, he may be ad- 
mitted to marry her on condition that he 
becomes a servant with her : this scchnd 
degree of Slavery comes under the title of 
“ rowan# ” Persons convicted of of- 
fences not Of tfie first magnitude, are ge- 
nerally sold for slaves by the prince, or 
taken to serve him as such. The term 
** rowang'* is used to express the second, 
or modified degree of slavery. If a man 
happens to be indebted, and without the 
means of payment (the debt exceeding 
ten dollars) he may be sold by the Jaxa, 
and the amount for which he is disposed 
of is appropriated to repay his creditor ; 
the surplus being divided between the 
prince, the jaxa, and the creditor, as a 
recompense for their trouble : the man 
sold in this manner becomes a rowang. 
This state of servitude embraces every 
feature of slavery, excepting that the ro- 
wang cannot be sold, put to death, nor 
sent out of the country. If a rowang 
wishes to marry, he may do so on receiv- 
ing his master’s consent, but the woman 
becomes a rowang also. But the rowang 
possesses this advantage, that he may re- 
deem himself at any time, by paying the 
amount of the debt, or the money may 
be advanced for him ; so that his condi- 
tion is that of a debtor bound to seire 
his creditor until the amount of his debt 
is discharged. Iu the event of the debt 
not amountiug to ten dollars, the party 
Vnr-T. 3 K 
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cannot lie sold ; but tlie jaxa will order 
the goods and property of the debtor to 
be disposed of, and an obligation to be 
given for the payment of the remainder 
whenever his circumstances may admit. 

A person indebted to another, and unable 
to pay, may make over his wife and chil- 
dren to the creditor, who, in such case, 
will become rowungs ; and, on eventual 
payment of his debt, he may demand 
back his family. 

In marriage, the dowry established by 
custom, for all persons of equal rank, is 
forty dollars, to be paid to the parents of 
the bride*; but, as it happens, in many 
cases, that the husband is unable to pay 
this sum, he becomes indebted to the pa- 
rents for the amount, and this consti- 
tutes a third branch of slavery, under the 
term Tatung'gon. The man and wife 
reside in the house of the bride's father, 
and the man performs service in attend- 
ance on the family, or in assisting in the 
cultivation of the land. When the hus- 
band is enabled to pay the dowry, lie is 
then at liberty to quit the father's house, 
and to maintain an independant esta- 
blishment, under the term of “ Orang 
Merdika,” or freeman. If the new- 
married man, however, behaves to the 
satisfaction of his wife’s family, It often 
happens, that after a certain time, the 
father-in-law consents to remit the whole 
or part of the dowry, according to the 
circumstances of the parties. 

The punishments for crimes are death, 
confinement, and selling into slavery ; 
neither torture to obtain confession, mu- 
tilation, nor even corporal punishment 
are used. Theft and robbery are punish- 
ed with death ; and, for murder, treason, 
and gang robbery, in aggravated cases, 
the punishment of death is inflicted by 
breaking the limbs with a hatchet : this, 
though it assimilates to the manner of 
breaking on the wheel, does nut appear 
to have been adopted from Europeans, 
the practice being of ancient date. The 
party is left to linger, sometimes for se- 
veral days, before. death ensues. All ex- 
ecutions are in public. Other capital 
punishments are usually performed with 
a creese. Open robbery by daylight is 
punished by death ; but stealing, by con- 
finement only : robbery by night invari- 

* In Bali, as well as ih Java, the term used for 
tbit payment signifies a pure hate, 
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ably by death. All offences are punished 
in the jaxa’s court, which consists of two 
jaxas and two kancha or registers ; the 
perbakal being the prosecutor. The sen- 
tence of the court must be confirmed by the 
prince, previous to execution, his wan ant 
or lontar , is necessary in ail cases ; in civil 
cases, the confirmation of the prince is 
only required when persons are sold into 
slavery. A regular table of fees, in civil 
as well as criminal cases is exhibited in 
court ; and the amount divided between 
the members and the prince. In crimi- 
nal cases, when the punishment is capi- 
tal, the property is confiscated, and di- 
vided in like manner ; but, in other pun- 
ishments, the parties retain their pro- 
perty. Adultery is punished with death 
to the man, and the woman becomes a 
slave to the prince. Theft is the most 
prevalent crime. Adultery is uncommon ; 
perhaps not twenty cases in a year. The 
husband has the power, by law, to kill 
both parties at the moment, if be detects 
them in the fact ; but not otherwise. 

In their domestic relations, however, 
the conduct of the Balinese appears un- 
exceptionable ; and there is indeed a su- 
perior delicacy to what might bo expect- 
ed, and their tenderness towards early 
age speaks stronely in favour of their na- 
tural disposition. The parental autho- 
rity is exercised with such tenderness, 
that it is peculiarly striking when taken 
in the same view with the apparently 
rude character of the people. They seem 
to evince a careless indifference to the rod 
of despotism which hangs over tlicir head ; 
and an air of good humour and general 
satisfaction prevails throughout. Tem- 
perate in their diet, and strangers to 
drunkenness, the ruling passion is ga- 
ming, from cockfighting to an inordinate 
and unprincipled desire for conquest.— 
Such is the energy of the character, that 
it must find some powerful veut ; somer 
thing on which to discharge itself \ 2nd, 
not being subjected to a form of govern- 
ment calculated to repress theif envies, 
they evidently feel no Inclination tQ^tand 
still in the scale, of civilization. As a 
nation, they are certainly invincible, as 
to any native power In the fjakterp Seas. 
Still maintaining a high and. whip ^inde- 
pendence of character; they perhaps ex- 
hibit in a concentrated as .jpauch of 
human nature, qliecked t>y, regulation, 
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and yet not lowered or refined by it, as is 
to be found in any part of the universe. 
Ancient Population of the Islands. 

If we contemplate the vaiious nations 
and tribes which inhabit the Southern pe- 
ninsula of India, and the innumerable 
islands composing that portion of the 
globe which is comprehended within Po- 
lynesia and Austral Asia, our attention is 
arrested by the striking uniformity in ha- 
bits and language which prevails through- 
out ; and which induces the inference, ei- 
ther of one common origin, or of early and 
very general intercourse. 

Such customs as the singular practice 
of filing the teeth and dying them black, 
noticed by the authors who have written 
on Pegu, Siam, Camboja and Tonquin, 
and prevailing generally throughout the 
whole Malayan archipelago ; the practice 
of distending the perforated lobe of the 
ear to an enormous size, noticed in like 
manner to exist iu the same parts of the 
peninsula, and prevailing throughout the 
archipelago, in a greater or less degree in 
proportion with the extension of Isla- 
misrn j the practice of tattooing the body, 
noticed among the Burmans and people of 
Laos, common to many tribes in Borneo, 
and particularly distinguished in some of 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean of tat- 
tooing, betray a common original ; and 
if it is recollected that this custom, 
as well as that of plucking the beard, 
was noticed in South America, the ques- 
tion may arise, in what course or direc- 
tion the tide of population has flowed. Iu 
a recent publication, an idea has been 
started, in reference to the similarity of 
the languages, that the population of the 
Philippines and of the islands in the 
South Sea originally emigrated from Ame- 
rica.* It will not be required of me to go 

• This author notices, that observing, that the 
proper name* of places about the middle of the 
continent of $outli America, vore very similar to 
those of the Philippines, he endeavoured to procure 
a vocabulary of the country, and to examine the few 
words, of the language of Chili, which Ei cilia men- 
tigns in hi* Araucana, and found them perfectly 
cOtiformable to the language of Tagala.— “ In ex- 
amining the structure of thfc two languages,” he 
observes, t'sva are compelled to conclude that 
tlwji froin OpV hnd the same source* and I 
dare to affirm, that the Indians of the Philippines 
are Ascended from the’ aborigines of Chili and 
Peru, ahd that the language of these islands de- 
rivns.lpimf^artW from tta parent source, th«*e of 
the, neighbourmg^slftn^jbHng dialects of this.” 
m adds, that there are many reasons, and one 
in particular, for stipposihg that the islands in the 
South Sea could not be peopled from the westward. 
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into any description of those singular ap- 
pendages to the virile member, noticed 
by the writers on Pegu, Siam and Cam- 
boja, and adopted among many tribes of 
Borneo and the Moluccas. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this very sin- 
gular custom, traces are to be found, even 
in Java of the veneration in which it once 
was held. The practice of triumphing 
over a subdued enemy may be common 
to tlie barbarous state in general ; but the 
deliberate system of man-hunting , in or- 
der to procure heads as a trophy of man- 
liness and military gallantry, however it 
may have originated in this feeling of un- 
civilized nature, may be ranked among 
the peculiarities of this portion of the 
globe. 

The language of the different tribes of 
Borneo is ascertained to bear a strong re- 
semblance to that of the scattered tribes 
of Camboja, Champa and Laos. The po- 
sition maintained by Mr. Marsden, that 
the Malayan is a branch or dialect of 
the widely extended language prevailing 
through the islands of the archipelago to 
which it gives name, as well as those of 
the South Sea, appears to be established 
and confirmed as our information advan- 
ces ; and, if wc except the Papuan, and 
scatteied tribes having curled hair, we 
find the general description given ofnhe 
persons of the Siamese and the ruder po- 
pulation of the adjacent countries, which 
have not admitted any considerable ad- 
mixture from the Chinese, to come very 
near to the inhabitants of the archipe- 

viz. that in all the torrid zone the east wind ge- 
nerally prevails, which being m direct opposition 
to the course from Malacca and the adjacent is- 
lands, it is fair to conclude the inhabitants of all 
the islands in the South Sea came from the east, 
sailing before the wind ; for we have seen it often 
happen, that the Indians fiom the Palaos have 
arrived at the Philippines precisely under these 
circumstances. On the contrary, we have.no in- 
stance on record of any of the Philippine Indians 
having been, even by accident, carried by th« 
wind* to the islands to the eastward." 

•i He£e, therefore,” he concludes, "we appear 
to have formed the most probable solution of our 
difficulties 5 that is, that the first settlers came 
out of the east, we may presume from the coast of 
South America, and proceeding gradually to the 
westward through the Pacific Ocean, studded as 
we find it with islands and clusters of islands, at 
no very great distance from each other, and of 
course of easy access before the wind} it follows 
that to whatever point, in an extern direction, 
wetiace the Tagalic language, we may conclude 
thatat that point emigration musthaVe commen- 
ced."— Description ol the Philippine’ Islands, by 
Martinez de Tumga— Mams. Tuns, page 30. 

3 K 2 
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lago, who, in fact, may be said to differ 
only In being of a smaller size, and in as 
far as foreign colonization and intercoui se 
raay have changed them. 

To trace the Sources whence this colo- 
nization and consequent civilization flow- 
'ed, and the periods at which it was intro- 
duced ihto different states, is a subject 
new to the historian, and not uninterest- 
ing to the philosopher. 

■ ff we admit the natural inference, that 
-the population of the islands originally 
emigrated from the continent, aud, at the 
«ame time, the probability, that the coun- 
try lying between Siam and China, is the 
immediate source from whence such emi- 
gration originally proceeded, the history 
of the Eastern Islands may, with reference 
to that of Java in particular, in which a 
powerful Hindu government was without 
doubt early established, be divided into 
five distinct periods. 

The first division would include the pe- 
riod commencing with tho earliest ac- 
counts of the population, down to the 
first establishment of a foreign colony in 
Java, of which the written annals of the 
country make mention. The date of this 
ia pretty accurately ascertained, and may 
he fixed at about the commencement of 
the sixth century of the Javanese era, or 
A. D. 600 ; at which time only the period 
of authentic history can be considered to 
commence. 

The origin of all nations is buried in 
obscurity ; and, unless we may succeed in 
obtaining new lights from Siam or China, 
we shall have but little to guide us, du- 
ring the early part of this division, be- 
yond conjecture, and such general inferen- 
ces as may be drawn from a similarity in 
person, language and usages, still found 
to prevail among the less civilized tribes. 
According to the division of Sir William 
Jones, the original population of the is- 
lands' were doubtless of the Tartar race, 
and probably from the same stock as the 
Siamese, The Javans date the commence- 
ment of their era from the arrival of Adi 
Saka, the minister of Prabu Joyo Bpyo, 
sovereign of Hastina, and the fifth in de- 
scent froto Arjuno the favorite of Krisna, 
and,ths leading hero of the B'rata Yud'ha. 

Thi# epoch corresponds with that of the 

ijfrrfvjrtum of a new faith into China* 
Wifm fqfther peninsula, by Saka, Sha- 
ker SaJtta* as be is differently teamed, 

And with the chronology of the Hindus, 
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as explained by Sir William Jones, in 
which Saka is supposed to have reigned 
seventy-nine yearsaubsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Christian eha. But 
whether Saka himself, or tfnty SOfW6“ of 
his followers, assuming this name, ftyund 
their way to Java, may be questionable ; 
and it is not impossible thdt the Javanese 
may have subsequently adopted the era, 
on a more extended intercourse with the 
further peninsula * A connection would 
at any rate appear to have existed be- 
tween Java and Siam ; as this Adi Saka 
is not onlv represented to have founded 
the present era of Java, but to have in- 
troduced the original letters of the Java- 
nese alphabet, by a modification of tho 
letters used in Western India, and in 
Siam. It does not appear that either he 
or his followers established themselves in 
any authority ; and we can trace bnt lit- 
tle with certainty during the following 
five centuries. Some of the Javanese ac- 
counts refer to the arrival rtf various set- 
tleis during this period ; but we find no 
traces either of a government having exist- 
ed, or of the establishment of any exten- 
sive colony, until the commencement of 
the sixth century. I should observe; hi 
this place, that the Javanese year corre- 
sponds pretty nearly with the Hindu year 
of Sali varna ; and that the word Saka, in 
Sanscrit, means an epoch or era, add is 
applied to the founder of an 6ra. 

The Javanese occasionally use the nu- 
merals for recording dates ; but rtioite ge- 
nerally, and particularly in dates of im- 
portance, they adopt an hieTogly^bical In- 
vention, termed u Chondro Sangkolo/ in 
which the different numerals, from one to 
ten, arc represented by particular objects; 
This is either effected, in ‘buildings and 
sculpture, by the actual representations hf 
these objects ; or, In writing, by the in- 
sertion of their names, the meaning fre- 
quently having some allusion to the i&t 
which the date records: thus, the date rtf 
the destruction of Majapahlt, in the JtivU* 
ncse year 1400, is recorded Us fb1I<ritB, J fhfe 
order of the numerals being reveircetf :~ r 
Sixna ilang KertAning— BurhK 1 
Gone— gone— is, the work— of thMart&l 

0 0 ' '4' 'l'/ + 

Anterior to this supposed arrival of Adi 
Saka, tb$ most cVehtfiil period* 

• TT '*; r « ' ■ i ; ^ .. . * i f i t i. 

That of Bali .... . V'.\ Ty», 
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the history of these countries of which 
tradition and history make mention, are 
—first, that which includes the excursions 
of the for T fymed race, which have been 
supposed tp ha ve peopled South America,* 
and according to Sir William Jones, “ im- 
ported into the furthest parts of Asia, the 
rites and fabulous history of Rama j” and 
secondly, that which includes the conse- 
quences of the invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great. That the fabulous his- 
tory of Rama as well as the exploits of 
Alexander, have been current in the Ma- 
layan archipelago from time immemorial, 
cannot he questioned * and it may be re- 
marked, that while the Javans use the 
term Rama for father, the Malays uni- 
versally attempt to trace their descent 
from Alexander pr his followers. Sumar 
tra was long considered to have been the 
Taprobtinc of the ancients ; and, whcnjwe 
.advert to the single circumstance, that 
this was said tp be a country in which the 


north pplar star was not \ isible, or only 
partially,, we must still doubt the correct- 
ness of. the modern conclusion in favour 
of Ceylon. The eastern islands furnish 
that) peculiar Jfrbd of produce which has 
from. the. earliest times been in demand 
by cpntinentat nations, aud the same avi* 
dity with wfhich, in modern days, Euro- 
peans contended for the rich products of 
the Moluqcas, actuated, in all probability, 
at a much earlier period, adventurers 
from Western India. Traces of inter- 
course with Ethiopia may be found at this 
day, in the scattered tribes of the woolly- 
hajrpd ,racp peculiar to Africa, which arc 
to, be found in the Andamans, in the 
southern part of the further peninsula, 
aud throughout the archipelago ; and 
that the Hindus were at one period an 
enterprising and commercial nation, may, 
I think, 'be established, with little diffi- 
culty, from the incontestable proofs which 
at ,$Uday exist in Java, and the traffic 
whmh itill exists in uative vcssc1s aild on 
natfr* 4 »pital between the Coromandel 
coast iudiJhe Malayan peninsula. If any 
coimt»y, tfrerefore, in the archipelago, lays 
nlaim to f lhis distinction more than ano- 
thtt* java ; but, probably, it was 
rather to l h pastern Islands generally , 

^eatonrrr.not, ontM 
ihc.lufftuMe* America and the rhilip- 

itollTSK* «*nt «rlu ot H.rtWd., o» ft. 
wUttncejDf Hindu rtwin. «™ found m Ameri- 
ca, in lupfort pf this awertion. 
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than to one island in particular, that the 
appellation was given. Both Ptolemy 
and the Arabians wpuld seem to have dis- 
tinguished the islands by one general 
name. By the one they were termed “ Ja- 
badios Insul# by the others, “ Jau or 
Jawa and hence, probably, the confu- 
sion in the travels of Marco Polo, and the 
still disputed question between Java 
jor and Java Minor.* 

The second division would include the 
period between this first regular establish- 
ment from Western India, and the de- 
cline and fall of the first Eastern Empire 
in Java, which may be fixed with tolm- 
ble accuracy at about the Javanese year 
1000, or A. D. 107,3. 

During this period, by far the most 
eventful in the history of Java, we shall 
find that colonies of foreigners established 
themselves, not only in Java, but in vari T 
ous other islands of the archipelago ; that 
the arts, particularly those of architec- 
ture and sculpture, flourished in a super 
rior degree, and that the language, litera- 
ture and institutions of the continent of 
India were transfused in various direcr 
tious through the oriental islands. It ww 
during this period, that the principal tem- 
pies, of which, the, ruins now exist in Java, 
were built i and, beside the concurring 
testimonies of tradition, and the written 
compositions of the country, the nume- 
rous inscriptions and dates, on stone gnd 
copper, the characters of which we are 
now able to decypher, .as well as the an- 
cient coins, would leud essential aid in 
establishing a correct chronology. On 
the one hand, it would be our task to di- 
rect our inquiries to the history of the va- 
rious continental nations whence these 
foreigners may have proceeded j and, 
on the other, to the nature and extent of 
the establishments, intercourse, and civi- 


* If we reflect upon the exteut and nature of th$ 
ecent volcanic phenomena in Sumbaws, and the 
fleets which have been produced by similar con- 
cisions of nature, we arc led to conclude, tbel th# 
resent appearance aud form of the various island* 
f the archipelago may be very different from 
rhat they were two or three thousand years ago. 
L t that period, these islands may hare fan nod 
urt of the main land, or have been UjtemHh** 
nitedin one contJnent.-An authentic account 
f this extraordinary phenomenon, as faf aivrean 
,e collected from information yK 
Bitted to the Society, and, w*H bp, founds 
ransacdoni. I can vouch 
he statements > and the ^ 

ound useful in the hand of the »atdf*l Mot** 
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llzation introduced by them into the dif- 
ferent islands. 

This period will commence from the ar- 
rival of A wap, the reputed son of Balia 
Atcha, sovereign of Kudjirkt, who came 
in search of a celebrated country, describ- 
ed in the writings of Saka ; and who, un- 
der the name of Sewelo Cholo, established 
the first regular monarchy of which the 
Javanese annals make mention ; and in- 
clude the adventures of the celebrated 
Panji, the pride and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. Our attention would also 
be directed, in a particular manner, to the 
intercourse between Java and the other 
islands, and the nature and extent of the 
foreign establishments formed by Java. 
Tradition, and the popular romances of 
the country, represent, not only the king- 
doms of Goa and Luhu in Celebes, but 
even the kingdom of Menangkabau, in 
Sumatra, to have been established about 
the conclusion of this period, by princes 
from Java. 

The third division would include the 
period from the above date to the final 
overthrow of the second Eastern Empire, 
in the Javanese year 1400. Some idea 
may be formed of the power and opulence 
of thi^ second empire, established at Ma- 
japahit, from the extensive ruins of that 
city, still extant. These I took an op- 
portunity of visiting during my late tour ; 
and I believe I am within the mark, when 
I represeht the walls to have enclosed a 
space of upward of twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. 

Within this period will be included the 
establishment of the Western Empire at 
Pajajaran, the subsequent division of the 
island under the princes of Majapahit and 
Pajajafan, the eventual supremacy of Ma- 
jSpahit, and the final overthrow of the 
government and ancient institutions of 
the country, by the general establishment 
of the Mahometan faith. 

' It is during this period that Java may 
be said to have risen to the highest pitch 
of her civilization yet known, and to have 
commanded a more extensive intercourse, 
throughout the archipelago, than at any 
former period. Colonies from Java were 
successively planted in Sumatra, the Ma- 

K insula, Borneo and Bali, the 
Sf|ufch countries still trace their 
bm the house Majapahit ; and 
imirefs from Western India, 
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from Siam, from Champa, from China 
and from Japan, frequented Java in the 
greatest number. * But the object of the 
first importance will be, to trace the in- 
troduction, progress and Anal establish- 
ment of the Mahometan faith in the va- 
rious countries where it now is acknow- 
ledged as the established religion, and 
particularly in Java, where we find, that 
notwithstanding attempts to make pro- 
selytes were as early as the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, such 
was the attachment of the people to their 
ancient faith and institutions, that these 
efforts did not effectually succeed till the 
latter end of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

A fourth division would commence 
with the establishment of the Mahome- 
tan government in Java, and might he 
brought down to the establishment of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Seas, which may 
be taken as A. D. HiOO ; and a fifths and 
by no means uninteresting period^ »might 
include the history of the European esta- 
blishments, down to the conquests 1 by the 
British arms in 1811. 

The further prosecution of this exten- 
sive inquiry would lead me beyond 1 the 
limits at present prescribed; and! taust, 
therefore, conclude with drawing your 
attention to the striking similarity be- 
tween the early state of Greece,' and that 
of the Malayan islands. Change bht the 
names, and the words of MltftmPs In- 
troduction to his History Of Greece will 
be found equally applicable tO this more 
extensive archipelago. 

“ Thus,” he observes, “ Greece in its 
early days, w as in a state of perpetual ma- 
rauding and piratical warfare; cattle, as 
the great means of subsistence,* tVCre first 
the great object of plunder : then', afc the 
inhabitants of some parts by degrees Set- 
tled to agriculture, men, women and Chil- 
dren were sought for as slaves. Bui Gl^bcc 
had nothing more peculiar than its dtlja- 
cent sea, where Small islands w 
thickly scattered, that their InhaMtfihrs, 
and in some inehsure those ofthb 
of the surioufldlhjg‘ continents W&e 
mariners tiy ne&ssity. Waters 
ohs tiier efo^y vv'ere Soon 
ffiodious ’ for" carrying off* 1 
Greeks, moreover, in btlriSa- 

rotis state, ' befcanfe : abqukfofdti*4ftrfi''the 

predous M f for," 
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whose industry, ingenuity and adventur- 
ous spirit of commerce led them early to 
explore the further shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; and even to risk the dangers of 
the ocean beyond, discovered mines of 
gold and silver in some of the islands of 
the .JEgean ;.and, on its northern coast 
they formed establishments in several of 
the islands, andThasus, which lay conve- 
nient for communication with the most 
productive mines, became the seat of 
their principal factory. Thus was offer- 
ed the most powerful incentive to piracy, 
in a sea whose innumerable islands and 
ports afforded singular opportunity for 
the practice. Perhaps the conduct of the 
Phoenicians, towards the uncivilized na- 
tions among whom the desire of gain led 
them, was not always dhe most upright 
or humane; hostilities would naturally 
ensue, and hence might first arise the es- 
timation of piracy which long prevailed 
among the Greeks as an honourable 
practicet” 

Java has long been advanced beyond 
that state in which piracy and robbery 
are held to be honourable in the eyes of 
men ; but tlie picture will be fouqd pretty 
correct of those islands strictly denomi- 
nated Malayan. 

The superior ami extraordinary ferti- 
lity of the soil may serve to account for 
the extensive population of Java, corn- 
par edwith that of the other islands ; and, 
when, to the peaceable and domestic ha- 
bits of an agricultural life, are added the 
facilities for, invasion along an extensive 
lino of coast, accessible in every dilec- 
tion, it will not have been surprising 
that she should have fallen an easy prey 
to the first invader. She appears to 
have lost, by these invasions, much of 
that martial spirit and adventurous cu- 
terprize which distinguishes the popula- 
tion of the other isles ; but, at the same 
time, to have retained, not only the pri- 
mitive simplicity of her own peculiar 
usages, but all the virtues aud ad- 
jutages, of the more enlightened institu- 
, tiqqs wtyich have, been introduced at dif- 
. .f^n^ periods from a foreign source. At 
^ when ,v e consider that her 

pppuh^iou cannot be les^than four mil- 
lions, apfd^hen we vitnesg the charter 
^li^aiure'o^ people ,£*?. it Keven 

n ^ojy f V?: Wfc b$ieY£,tha.t Java 

tad once- attained a far iupher degree of 
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civilization than any other nation in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Japan. 

You will, however, expect from me 
some notice regarding Japan— “that ce- 
lebrated and imperial island,” which, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, 
bears “ a pre-eminence among eastern 
kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain 
among the nations of the west and, 
however slender may have been the in- 
formation procured, such as it is, I ven- 
ture to submit it to you, nearly as I re- 
ceived it from the verbal communications 
of Dr. Ainslie. 

It may be satisfactory and gratifying in 
the first place to observe, that every in- 
formation which has been obtained, tends 
to confirm the accuracy, the ability, and 
the impartiality of Kajmpfer, whose ac- 
count of Japan is perhaps one of the best 
books of the kind that ever was written, 
considering the circumstances under 
which lie was sent. I am assured that 
there is not a misrepresentation through- 
out ; he was a man of minute accuracy 
and felicity of talent, who saw every 
thing as it was, and not through the mist 
or medium of any preconception. The 
Japanese observe of him, that he is, in 
his History, “ the very apostle of their 
faith,” from whose works alone they 
know even their own country. Their 
first enquiry was for a copy of Kaimpfer ; 
and, endeavouring to evince the estima- 
tion in which this autlwr was held by 
them, their observation literally was, 
that “ He had drawn out their tieart 
from them, aud laid it palpitating before 
us, with all the movements of their go- 
vernment, and the actions of their men 1” 

Referring you therefore, to the works 
of Kaimpfer for au account of their his- 
tory, institutions, and acquirements, as 
the genuine data on which this interest- 
ing people may be appreciated, I need 
only offer a few notices on the character 
which they appeared to Dr. Ainslie to 
display, during a residence of four months, 
and as far as he had an opportunity of 
judging. , , . 

They are represented to be a nervous, 
vigorous people, whose bodily and men- 
tal powers assimilate much, nearer to 
those of Europe than Wfiaijla/att^ufed 
to Asiatics i£ general. , + jeatures 
are masculine and perfe^Jy European, 
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with the exception of the small lengthen- 
ed Tartar eye, which almost universally 
prevails, and is the only feature of re- 
semblance between them and the Chinese. 
The complexion is perfectly fair, aud in- 
deed blooming ; the women of the higher 
classes being equally fair with Europeans, 
and having the bloom of health more ge- 
nerally prevalent among them than usu- 
ally fohnd in Europe. 

For a people who have had very few, 
if any external aids, the Japanese cannot 
bat rank high in the scale of civilization. 
The traits of a vigorous mind are dis- 
played in their proficiency in the sciences, 
and particularly in metaphysics and judi- 
cial astrology. The aits they practice 
speak for themselves, and are deservedly 
acknowledged to be in a much higher de- 
gree of perfection than among the Chi- 
nese, with whom they are by Europeans 
so frequently confounded ; the latter 
have been stationary at least as long as 
we haVe known them, while the slightest 
impulse seems sufficient to give a deter- 
mination to the Japanese character, 
which would progressively improve until 
it attained the same height of civilization 
with the European. Nothiug indeed is 
so offensive to the feelings of a Japanese, 
as to be compared in any one respect with 
the Chinese, and the only occasion on 
which Dr. Ainslie saw the habitual po- 
liteness of a Japanese ever surprized into 
aburst of passion was, when, upon a si- 
militude of the two nations being un- 
guardedly asserted, the latter laid his 
hand upon his sword 1 

The people are said to have a strong 
inclination to foreign intercourse, not- 
withstanding the political institutions to 
the contrary j aud perhaps the energy 
which -characterizes the Japanese charac* 
ter cannot be better elucidated, than by 
that extraordinary decision which ex- 
cluded the world from their chores, and 
confined within their own limits a peo- 
pie who had before lerved as mercenaries 
throughout all Polynesia, and traded with 
all nations— themselves adventurous na- 
vigators. 

There is by no means that uniformity 
among them which is observed in Chins; 
where the impression of the government 
may be said to have broke* down all in- 
dividuality and left one Chinese the ooun- 
terpartr©# sbbtber. Unlike the Chinese, 
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tl* women here are by no means se- 
cluded— they associate among themselves,' 
like the ladies of Europe, During the re- 
sidence of Dr. Ainslie, frequent invitati- 
ons aud entertainments were given ; on. 
these occasions, and at one in particular, 
a lady from the court of Jeddo is repre- 
sented to have done the honours of the 
table with an ease, elegance, and ad- 
dress that would have graced a Parisian. 
Tbe usual dress of a Japanese woman of 
middle rank costs perhaps as much an 
would supply the wardrobe of an Euro- 
pean lady of the same rank for twenty 
years. 

The Japanese, with an apparent eold- 
uess, like the stillness of the Spanish 
character, mid derived nearly from thtt 
same causes, th;it system of v&pionage? 
and that principle of disunion, dictated 
by the principles of both governments * 
are represented to be eager for novelty* 
and warm in their attachments ; open to 
strangers, and, abating the restrictions of 
their political institutions, a people who 
seem inclined to throw themselves into 
the hands of any nation of superior in-? 
telligence. They liavc at the same time 
a great contempt aud disregard of every 
thing below their own standard of morals 
ahd habits, as instanced in the case of the 
Chinese. 

This may appear to be contradicted by 
the mission from Russia in 1814, under 
Count Kreusenstern ; but the circum- 
stances under which that mission was 
placed should be considered. From the 
moment of their arrivnl they were uuder 
the influence of an exclusive factor, who 
continued to rain upon them every possi- 
ble ignominy which can be supposed to 
have flowed from the despotism of Japan, 
through the medium of an interested and 
avaricious man, who dreaded competition 
or the publication of his secret. The 
warehouse in which the Russian mission 
had been lodged was poiuted out to Dr* 
Ainslie, who observes, that, 4< as tjie rats, 
were let out the Count and his suite were 
let in, where they remained for six long 
months, with scarce room to turn y the 
mark of obloquy to the Japanese^ 
laughing stock, pf the European, Mo* Jfcff 
So lively, indeed, wm the impswsiOl*- «€ 
the occurrence, that tbe cbkd Japwerei . 
officer asked the EogKffe ' 

he too would w my itfce 

,/, •>. v/’’. U\ 
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of the Russian count! — the. officer an- 
swering to his own question, ** No, I 
trust MM.*’ 1 ' 

The mistaken idea of the illiberally of 
the Japanese in religious matters, seems 
to hafe been fully proved ; and the late 
ihisskm experienced the reverse in a de- 
gree hardly credible, and little expected 
by themselves from the representations 
previously made to them. Hie story of 
the annual test of trampling on the cru- 
cifix, at NanggaSaki and the other im- 
portant cities, is a story derided by the 
Japanese priesthood. On visiting the 
great temple on the hills of Nanggasaki, 
the English commissioner was received 
with marked regard and respect by the 
venerable patriarch of the northern pro- 
vinces, eighty years of age, who enter- 
taLnedJdm most sumptuously. * On show- 
ing him round the courts of the temple, 
one, of, the English officers present heed- 
lessly exclaimed in surprize, Jasus Chris - 
tus I The patriarch, turning half round, 
witl; a placid smile, bowed significantly 
exppyssiye of We know you are Jasus 
Christufi; well, don’t obtrude him upOn 
us in^ur temples and we remain friends 
and so/ with a hearty shake of the hands, 
these two opposites parted. This leave- 
taking reminded Dr. Aimlie very forcibly 
of the story Dr. Moore tells so well of the 
Duke of Hamilton and himself, taking 
leave of the Pope. The Pope, who had 
conceived a regard for the young Duke,' 
on the Tatter making his congi said, “ I 
know you laugh at the benediction of a t 
Pope*; but the blessing of an old man 
can db you no harm and, so saying, 
laid his hand on his head, and blessed him. 

The massacre of Samcbarra is by the 
Japanese attributed to European intrigue ; 
and ever? Ko&mpfer notices that* the Eu- 
ropean ’ship* of war formed the practical 
brea<& : , through which the 'Japanese en- 
tered, and perpetrated that rhkssacre, to’ 
whiett if wotfld appear they had been ori- : 
ginarfy prompted' by Others. 

Tliitt the negotiations from England on 
a former 'occasion 'should not have been 
more'iti^cessful than the late attempt 
from Russter, may Easily be accounted for, 
when 5 We*fieftect Oti the possibility of the 
favoiirt&f^rhaving raid to them/’ Forty 
yea dp agtiyM thtone Ti ar;be$r all (but 
overtures# by *theTntrlguhcrf th&e^htre- 
iicsli thli- *om : Hiking 
vti&irn married Head 

Asiatic Joum.— No. V. 
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of that caste ; and from whom you can 
expect nothing leks than an irruption still 
more fatal to y6\ir tranquillity.” Such 
an argument, pushed by a narrow-ini rfdWt 
and Interested factor, could not but carry * 
weight with the Japanese, accustomed to 
respect and td placeall confidence hi tli^ir 
western visitors. 

They are not averse to the indulgence 
of social excess; aud, on these occa- 
sions, give a "latitude .to their speech 
which one would hardly suppose they 
dared to do in Japan. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that for 
seven years past, since the visit of Cap-, 
tain Pcllcw, notwithstanding the deter- 
mination of the empire not to enter into 
foreign commerce, the English language 
has, in obedience to an edict of the Em- 
peror, been cultivated with considerable 
success by the younger members of the 
College of Interpreters, who indeed were 
found eager in their inquiries after Eng-* 
lish books. 

While the commissioner was at Nang- 
gasaki, .there arrived a large detachment*, 
of officers of jrank, who had been out 
nearly- four .years mid inotoyet completed 
one-fourth of a survey on which they were 
engaged. These officers were attended 
by JMuunewju* and splendid retinue, .and 
weru employed in making an actual sur- 
vey of every foot of the empire and the’ ' 
dependent isles. The survey appeared to? 
be conducted on a scientific principle, to ' 
be most minute and accurate in itsexe-i: 
cution and to have for ita, object- the - 
completion of a regular geographical and 
statistical description of the country. 

in a word, the opinion of Dr. Ainfclie 
is, that the Japanese are a people with 
whom the European world might bold inr 
tercourse without compromise of charats 
ter. For the Japanese themselves, they 
are wonderfully inquisitive in all points 
of science, and possess a mind furious 
and anxious to receive information,. with-, 
out' inquiring from what quarter H 
comes. 

. In the same spirit let us hope, v that now, 
when 

That spell upon the minds of men 

Breaks, nev^r to gnite again— 
ho withering policy may Mast the fair '■ 
fruits of that spirit$f 4 f£pea»ch wWchba* .. 
gone forth from’ ^ qor , 

iioder any cireu mS KKwa, . 

“fjKewICST wjplsf 

Which tfcelwr halt may possess, 

Voi. L 3 L 
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AN EXCURSION TO ADAM'S PEAK IN THE ISLAND OF 
CEYLON. 


On the morning of the 26th of April, 
1815, Lieutenant Malcolm, who com- 
mands a detachment of the Ut Ceylo- 
nian Saffragam, set out with a party of 
one scijeant and four Malay soldiers from 
Batugedera, to ascend the mountain cal- 
led Adam's Peak. 

Lieutenant Malcolm had been detained 
dome days in expectation of guides, whom 
Dolip Nelemy, the headman of Baluge- 
dera, had engaged to procure •, but after 
frequent disappointments, he resolved to 
wait no longer, and to take his charge of 
obtaining guides at Gilletnelle on the way. 
All unnecessary incumbrances were avoid- 
ed, and the whole baggage consisted of 
provisions for three days, some blankets, 
a measuring chain, and a quadrant. The 
road followed the windings of the Cul- 
tura River, which, at the distance of two 
miles from Batugedera, receives the Mu- 
gclle, two chains in breadth at the con- 
fluence. On the left banks are the mins 
of a fort erected last war to command the 
fort. From the Mugelle to the Rest 
House of Gillcmclle, is 3J English miles. 
Two guides were procured after some de- 
lay at Gillemellc, and the party leaving 
the Rest House, crossed immediately the 
Malwellow half a mile further, auother 
river called the Mashelle. From the 
banks of the latter, the road entered into 
a forest of noble trees, straight as pines, 
and from fifty to seventy feet in height. 
About four iu the afternoon Lieutenant 
Malcolm arrived at Talabula, ten miles 
and eighteen chains from Batugedera. 
Here there is a temple and a Rest House 
for the accommodation of pilgrims on 
their way to Adam's Peak : about wo 
hundred of both sexes and of all sorts 
and conditions were assembled at th* 
place, some on the. road to the mom- 
tains, and some on their return from it. 
The dance was continued to the sound of 
tom-toms and Cingalese songs without 
intermission, until the pilgrims who were 
going to mount the h ,, began to prepare 
their lights. Abour- o'clock they set 
out in ditlerent •> 

The Head-Priest eo&fcvoureg to dis- 
ouadt i lieutenant Malcolm rom proceed 


iug any further ; assuring him ttyaf po 
white man ever did or ever could ascend 
the mountain. This superstitious remon- 
strance was disregarded, and as soon us 
the priest had got ready their lights, the 
party set off about eleven o’clock at. night. 
After passing three small forts erected 
this war, to repel the king of Candy’s 
troops, they began to ascend the first 
mountain, and reached the top in four 
houis. From the uext hill the Cultra 
River descends, and upon the locks clo^e 
to that stream the party breakfasted at 
five o’clock. When their breakfast was 
ovei they continued their way up the se- 
cond .bill, Adam's Peak still towering 
far above their heads. After surmount- 
ing two other distinct ascents equally 
steep but of less height, they came to the 
foot of the Peak itself. The face of the 
hill here seemed to be quite perpendicu- 
lar, and the pilgrims who had left Tala- 
bula before them, were seen at a great 
height climbing up the precipice by means 
of the iron chains which are for that pur- 
pose fixed in the rock. Lieutenant Mal- 
colm and his people stopped a few mi- 
nutes to take breath, and after a consi- 
derable exertion they got safe to the top 
between eight and nine in the morning 
of the 27th of April. 

The view from this great elevation was 
for a short time most beautifully magni- 
ficent, and well rewarded all the labours 
of ascent. On one side there appeared 
as far as the eye could reach, a vast ex- 
tent of wooded hills like an ocean of 
forest whose waves had suddenly been 
fixed in one unalterable position j on the 
others the tops only of the hills rising 
above the fogs, resembled a numbci of 
well wooded islands, scattered over the 
flu that filled aU the space below. Batu- 
gedera was seen on one side under ihe 
feet, and on the other in the distance, 
the Candian mountains interspersed with 
clouds. This noble prospect ir^a but of 
short duration, for suddenly a .tbJck fog 
arose ft m the bottom of the fountain 
and drew ", curtain over ail t&e sublimity 
of the scene, Th- , ton of the IPeak ft con- 
tracted to * email compass, it is seventy- 
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two feet long and fifty-four broad, and a 
parapet wall fire feet high closes it all 
round.; On the east side a part of this 
wall has fallen, and some of the remain- 
der is much out of repair. In the middle 
of this area is a large rock of iron stone, 
upon which is the mark of Adam’s left 
foot, though some help of imagination is 
required to trace it out. This sacred 
footstep is covered over with a small 
wooden building twelve feet long, nine 
broad, and four and a half high to the 
tiles, and is besides immediately enclosed 
by a frame of copper fitted to its shape, 
nnd Ornamented with four rows of pre- 
vious stones. 

The party was not provided with a 
British flag, but fired three vollies to the 
great astonishment of the Budliists, for it 

probable this was the first armed party 
that ever had ascended the Peak. The 
‘Priest warned them of approaching rain, 
and they made the best of their way down 


the mountain, which they found more 
laborious to descend than it bad been to 
climb. The rain which soon began to 
pour down inci eased the ditficulties of 
the road, but they reached Palabula in 
safety about four in the afternoon, and 
next morning returned to their quarters 
at Batugedera. 

The road from Palabula is a continued 
ascent over rocks and fragments of iron 
stones. Sound lungs and hard feet are 
requisite to perform the journey, for it is 
often necessary to climb barefoot over 
the iron stone. Palanquins are quite out 
of the question. In heavy rains there 
may be some risk, but iu fair weather 
the mountain may he ascended with little 
difficulty and without any danger. The 
summit of the Peak was only clear about 
>a quarter of an hour, which did not al- 
low time enough for taking any bear- 
ings. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE NUPTIALS OF VAZEER ALLEE, 

Extracted from a private Letter . 


Lucnow, Ffb. 26, 1795.— -I shall give 
you an account of the celebration of an 
eastern Nawab's mariiage, to which I was 
lately invited It was t ie nuptials of Va- 
zeer Allee, the eldest son, real or pre- 
tended, of Nawah Asuf ud Dowlah, the 
present Nawah of Ondc, whose capital is 
Lucnow : 1 say real or pretended, as pub- 
lie rumour confidently asserts, that the 
Nawah is incapable of having children, 
thou*a his seraglio contains above boO of 
thr greatest beauties of India. All 
his childi eu are by adoption, and they 
amoi nt to about 60 in number, 32 sons 
and 28 daughters. Pregnant women 
are purchased or beguiled into the se- 
laglioi, where they lay in ; if a son, a 
loyal salute is firtd, which proclaims the 
birth of a young Nawab j if a daughter, 
the public knows nothing ; as women are 
in . this country considered merely as a 
* piece of necessary furniture, to ornament 
Rar&m • ^hd the birth of a daughter 
ottWons do joy to the father. Judging 
Jroni 1 bis own induct, he foresees the 


treatment his child will experience when 
she is consigned to the animal love of ano- 
ther ; that they will be merely slaves in 
purple and fine linen ; loaded with jewels 
to please the eyes of their tyrants, and 
never allowed to step beyond the precincts 
of the Zanana, except on occasional visits 
to some female friend ; nor ever suffered 
to behold the face of any man besides 
their masters, (for they cannot be called 
husbands without outragp to the term,) 
except through the latticed vyindows of 
their high walled prisons, called Za- 
nanas. The bridegroom w is about 
thirteen, dark complexioned, and not 
handsome • the bride about ten, still dark- 
er, and still more ordinary. We went in 
the evening to the celebration ; our party 
consisted of about four laches and twelve 
gentlemen j we went all on elephants ca- 
parisoned. Oa the plains which border 
on Pie city of ’^ucnow, the Nawah had 
pitched msay^epts, bu. two large ones in 
particular, n* feef strong cotton* cloth, 
lined ■vi^^tnest English broad cloth, 
8 * £ • 
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cut in stripes of different colours, with cords 
of silk and cotton. These two large tents 
cost five lacks of rupees, or above 50,000/. 
sterling ; they were each about 120 feet 
long, 60 broad, and the poles about 60 
feet high, and the walls of the tents about 
10 feet high ; the walls of one of the tents 
were cut in lattice work, for the women 
of the Nawab’s seraglio, and the principal 
native nobility, to see through. In front 
of the large tent destined for our recep- 
tion, and for the reception of the princi- 
pal nobility at tbe Nawab’s court, was a 
large awning of fine English broad cloth, 
called in this country a shumeeana , sup- 
ported on about 60 poles covered with sil- 
ver ; this awning, or shumeeana, was about 
100 feet long, and the same in breadth. 
When we arrived, the good humoured 
Nawab received us very politely, and con- 
ducted us to one of the large tents destin- 
ed for the men, where we sat for about an 
hour \ lie was covered with jewels, to the 
amount of at least two millions sterling ; 
we then went out, and sat under the shu- 
rneeana, which was lighted up with a cou- 
ple of hundred elegant Europe girandoles, 
and as many shades with wax candles, 
and many hundred flambeaux ; the glare 
and reflection was dazzling and offensive 
to the sight ; here were above a hundred 
dancing girls, richly dressed, who went 
through their elegant but rather lascivious 
dances and motions, and sung some soft 
airs of the country, chiefly Persic and 
Hindd Persic. About seven at night the 
bridegroom Vazeer Allee, the young Na- 
wab, appeared loaded so absurdly with 
jewels, that he could scarcely stagger un- 
der the precious weight. We then mount- 
ed our elephants to proceed to a rich and 
extensive garden, which was about a mile 
off ; the procession was grand beyond 
conception. It consisted of above 1200 
elephants richly caparisoned, and drawn 
up in a regular line like a regiment of 
soldiers ; about 100 of the elephants which 
were in the centre had castles, called 
howdasy lashed on their backs, which 
were covered with silver. In the centre 
was the Nawab mounted on an uncom- 
monly large elephant, covered with cloth 
of gold, and a rich howda covered with 
gold, aud studded with prfccibus stofies. 
On his right- hand was tW^Srltish resi- 1 
dent at his court, Mr. Oe£|0 Johnstone, 
and #n 1*1* left 1 the ydfcng Vfczeer 
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Allee j the other English gentlemen and 
ladles, and the native nobility, were in- 
termixed on the right and left. On both 
sides of the road, from the garden to the 
tents, were raised artificial sceneries of 
bamboo* work very high, representing bas- 
tions, arches, minaret, and towers, co- 
vered with lights in lamps, which made 
a grand and sublime display : and on each 
side of the procession, in front of the 
line of elephaats, were dancing girls richly 
dressed (carried on platforms, supported 
by men called bearers) who danced as we 
went along. All these platforms were 
covered with gold and silver cloths ; and 
there were two girls and two musicians 
on each platform ; the number of these 
platforms were about a hundred on each 
side of the procession. All the ground 
from the tents to the garden, over which 
we moved along, was inlaid with fire- 
works, and at every step the elephants 
took, the ground burst before us, and 
threw up artificial stars in the heavens, 
to emulate those created by the hand of 
Providence ; besides innumerable rockets 
and hundreds of wooden shells, that 
burst in the air and shot forth a thousand 
fiery serpents, which winded through the 
heavens, illuminated the sky, and turned 
a dark night into a bright day, assisted 
by the light of <he bamboo scenery. The 
procession moved on very slowly to give 
time for the fireworks, which were in- 
laid in the ground to go off, and the 
whole of this grand scene was further 
lighted by above 3000 flambeaux, carried 
by men hired for the occasion. In this 
manner we moved on in stately pomp to 
the garden, which though only a mile off, 
we took two hours to reach. When we 
arrived at the garden-gate we descended 
from the elephants, and entered the gar- 
den, which we found illuminated by in- 
numerable transparent paper lamps or 
lanterns of various colours, suspended to 
the branches of the trees. In the centre 
of the garden was a large edifice, to which 
we ascended, and were introduced into a 
grand saloon, adorned with innumerable 
girandoles and pendant lustre * $ English 
manufacture, lighted with wax candles, 
Here we had an elegant and sumptuous . 
collation of European and native dishpl, , 
with wines, fruits, and sweetmeat* j at 
the same time above a hundred dancing 
girls sung their sprightly airs, and danced 
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their native, dances. Thus passed the 
time till the dawn, when we all returned 
to our respective homes, quite delighted 
and \yonder-struck with tliis enchanting 
scene, which surpassed in splendour every 
sight of the kiud beheld in this country ; 
the affable Nawab rightly observed, with 
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Asiatic vanity, that such a spectacle was 
never before seen in India, and never 
would be seen again. The whole exr 
pence of this marriage feast, which was 
repeated for three successive nights in the 
same manner I have described, cost above 
300,000/. — Yours, &c. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

ON THE PERSONS OF THE HINDOOS.* 


The colour of the Indiaus is generally 
either that of copper or of the olive, but 
both with various shades. It is not abso- 
lutely the proximity of the inhabitant to 
the equator, that determines his complex- 
ion in India ; other physical causes, from 
differences which arise as by starts in re- 
gions equally distant from the sun, and 
it is in their complexion that less nation- 
al generality is found, than in any other 
of the properties of their figure : some are 
almost black ; but these are either inha- 
bitants of the woods, or people inured to 
labour and fatigues uncommon to the rest 
of their countrymen. 

The hair of the Indians is without ex- 
ception long, fine, and of a jet blacH. The 
nose, if not always aquiline, Is never bu- 
ried in the face, nor with lai^c distorted 
nostrils, as in the Coffrees of Africa, and 
in the Malay nations. Their lips, though 
in general larger than in Europeans, have 
nothin*, of that disagreeable protuberancy 
projecting bey one the nose, which charac- 
terises the two people just mentioned. 
The eyebrows are full in the men, slender 
in the women, well-placed in both. The 
eyelid is of the finest form, -long, neither 
opening circularly, as in many of the in- 
habitants of France, nor scarce opening at 
all, as in the Chinese The iris is always 
black, but rarely with lustre, excepting 
iu tl ir children, and in some of their 
women: nor is tiir white of the eye per- 
fectly clear fiom a tinge of yellow ; their 
countenance therefore receives little ani- 
mation, but rather a certain air of lan- 
guor, fyom this feature. Flora the nos : 
aih to the middle of the upper lip they 
have ah indenture, strongly marked by 
two ridges, seldom observable in the 
northerri Europeans, but often in the Spa- 
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niard and Portuguese j and from the mid- 
dle of the under lip there is another such 
indenture, which loses itself a little above 
the chin : these lines, chiefly remarked in 
persons of their habits, give an air of sa- 
gacity to the men, and of delicacy to the 
physiognomy of the women. The outline 
of the face is various, oftener oval than of 
any other form, particularly in the wo- 
men ; and this variety of outline is ano- 
ther of the principal characters which dis- 
tinguishes the Iudian from the Tartar as 
well as Malay ; whose faces are univer- 
sally of the same shape ; that is, as broad 
as they are long. 

The texture of the human frame in In- 
dia, seems to bear proportion with the 
rigidity of the northern monsoon, as that 
does with the distance from Tartary ; 
but as in the southern monsoon heats are 
felt at the very foot of mount Caucasus, 
intense as in any part of India, very few 
of the inhabitants of Indostan are endow- 
ed with the nervous strength, or athletic 
size, of the robustest uations of Europe. 

Ou the contrary, southward of Lahore 
we see throughout India a race of men, 
whose make, physiognomy, and muscular 
strength, convey ideas of an effeminacy 
which surprizes when pursued through 
such numbers of the species, and when 
compared to the form of the European 
who is making the observation. The sai- 
lor no sooner lands on the coast, than na- 
ture dictates to him the full result of this 
comparison ; he brandishes his stick in 
sport, and puts fifty Indiaus to flight in a 
moment : confirmed in his contempt of a 
pusillanimity and an incapacity of resittt- 
ance, suggested to him by their physiog- 
nomy and form, it is well if he recolleots 
that the poor Indian is still a man. 

The muscular strength of the Indian la 
still less than might be expected from the 
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appearance of the texture of lus fiaine. 
Two English sawyers have performed in 
one day the work of thirty-two Indians - 
allowances made for the difference of dex- 
terity, and the advantage of European in- 
struments, the disparity is still vet y great ; 
and would have been mote, had the Indi- 
an been obliged to have worked with the 
instrument of the Euiopeuti, as he would 
scai cel) have been able to have wielded it. 

As much as the labourer in Indostan is 
deficient in the capacity of exerting a 
great deal of strength at an onset, so is 
he endowed with a certain suppleness 
throughout all his frame, which enables 
him to work long in Ins own degree of la- 
liour ; and whieh lenders those contor- 
tions amf postures, which would cramp 
the inhabitant of noithcrn legions, no 
constraint to him. Theie arc not more 
extraordinary tumbleis in ihe world. 
Their messengers will go fitty miles a da> , 
for twenty or thirty da)s without inter- 
mission. Their infantiy match faster, 
and with less weariness than Euiopeans ; 
hut could not march at all, it they were 
to cany the same baggage and acecoutrc- 
ments. 

Exceptions to this general defeat of noi- 
vous stiength, are found in the nrutbil- 
ants of the mountains which *ua in ran- 
ges of various direction! thioughoiit the 
continent of indostan. In tin so, even 
under the tropic, Europeans have met will 
a savage whose how they could scaiccly 
diaw to the head ot a formidable anow, 
tinged with the blood of tigers whose skins 
lie offers to sale. Exceptions to the general 
placid countenance ot the Indians, aic 
found in the inhabitants ot the woods, 
who, living chiefly on tlieii chnce, and 
perpetually alarmed by summons and at- 
tacks from the princes of the plains, for 
tiibutes withheld, or r. cages committed, 
wear an air of dismay, suspicion, treach- 
ery, and wildne'!, winch lenders them 
hideous; and woo'd tender them ter- 
rible, if their physiognomy carried in it 
any tiling of the fieiceness of the moun- 
taineer. 

The stature of the Indian is various . 
the northern inhabitant is as tall as the 
generality of our own nation : more to 
the south their height diminishes remark • 
ably ; and on the coast of Coromandel we 
meet with many whose stature would ap- 
pear dwarfish, if this idea was not taken 
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off by the slimness and regularity of their 
figure. Brought into the world with a 
facility unknown' to the labours of Euro- 
pean women : never shackled in their in- 
fancy by ligatures ; sleeping on their backs 
without pillows ; they are in general very 
straight; and there, are few deformed 
persons amongst them. 

Labour produces not the same effect on 
the human frame in Indostan as in other 
countiies; the common people of all 
sorts are a diminutive race, in compari- 
son with those of higher casts and better 
fortune'' , and yield -till 11101c to them in 
all the advantages of physiognomy. Pro- 
hibited fiom mail) mg out of their re- 
spective tiibes, o\ ei y east seems to pre- 
serve its respective pioportion of health 
and beaut), in sanity and ugliness. There 
is not a handsomer race in the universe. 
Mum the Banians ot (iuzerat the llarain- 
eoies, whose business is to remove all 
kinds of filth; and 'he burjers and bm 
neis of dp, id bodies, are as icmaikably 
ugly. 

Nature seems to have -howcied beauty 
on the fairci sex through Indostan, with 
a inoie lavish hand than in most othci 
countries. They are all, without excep- 
tion, fit to he married befoie tlmtoen, 
and Vvi ink led before thiity — flowers <>t 
too shott a duration not to h‘ oelicatc ; 
and too delica! r to last long Negiegated 
fiom the company of the othei sex, ami 
stiangeis to the ideas of attracting atte’i- 
1 ion , they are only the handsomer for m.s 
ignoianee ; as we see in them, bee at) in 
tin noble simplicity ot nature. Hints 
lure already been given ot their physing 
nomy . theii skins ai»* of a nolish and 
softness bcyo"lthj< of all then livaisc ii 
the globe, a str.t nary would nor succeed 
better in ie itself, in bis pm suit fit 
the Gie-eie . foim; aud although in the 
men lie would find nothing to furnish the 
ideas of the Faniesiau Hercules, he would 
find in the* women the finest hints of the 
Medicean Venus. 

If we consider the impossibility of a 
stranger being admitted into any one cast, 
to which ? Brain in will administer any 
of his sacerdotal functions, and the uni- 
versal lestriction of marriage to persons 
of the same cast ; we shall not be sur- 
prized to find that the ludian has pre- 
served liis physiognomy from a resem- 
blance with any of his neighbours. 
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East Indies. 

Europeans understand by the East 
Indies, all the countiics and empires, 
which lying to the south of Tartaiy, 
extend fiom the eastern fiontieis of Per- 
sia to the eastern coasts of China. The 
islands of Japan aie likewise included in 
this denomination, is aie all th. Malay 
islands, in which the Dutch have such 
valuable possessions, and which extend 
to the southwaid as fai as the toasts ot 
New Holland, and to the eastward to 
lands unknown. 

The dominion of the Great Mogul, to 
which the name of India can only with 
propnety be applied, are designated in 
Asia as well as in Em ope, by the King- 
dom of indostan ; and although the Mo- 
guls are not mast eis of all the countiics 
which aie accepted undei this denomina- 
tion, yet there aie veiy tew tiacts which 
have not formeily been, 01 which aie not 
at present, subject or tnbutaiy to Malm 
tried an s. 

That pait of the western side of In- 
dvistai:, which is not bounded b> the sea, 
issepaiated fiom I’eisia and the l sbeg 
Tartary by desaits, and by those moun- 
tain v which were known to the ancients 
omer the name ot Paiopamisus. I he 
emnse of mount Caucasus hums its ban- 
ner to th«* noith, and scpai a_es it fiom 
various nations ot Tartars, horn the 
Great and Little Thibet. Wheie mount 
Caucasus ceases, maishes and liveis di- 
vide tiom the kingdoms of Tepra, As 
sum, and Aiacan, and cu jinisciibe to 
the eastward the dominions of the Mogul, 
until they teach ‘he sea at Chittagong. 
The sea, from Chittagong to the cape of 
thepeniusul . of India, and from this cape 
tvi the dominions of Peisia, foims the ic- 
maining boundary, and embraces more 
than one half ot the kingdom of I n Jos- 
tan :* tlieie are few empiics of winch 
nature tias more .strongly marked the 
outdne. 

The most northern parts of this em- 
pire laying in the 35th degree of latitude, 

* Rev Tavcir.kr, also Mr. D’Anvtlle’s Nap of 
India. 


and the most southern in the 8th, the 
distance from the northern to the southern 
extremity is more than 1,(120 geographi- 
cal miles ; the greatest extent fiom east 
to west is about 1,500 miles. 

Parsees, 

When the emigiation of the Persians 
took place in the seventh century, s'»on 
after the conquest of their country by the 
MaliomeJans, a number of Ihese people 
found their way to - ndia, and landing on 
the western coast, near Danoo and Cape 
Sejan, commonly called St. John's, were 
admitted by the Hindoo rajah, to settle 
in tiie adjacent country, and particularly 
at the Tillage of Oodwara, which is still 
the chief lcsidenee of their priests, and 
the depository of their sacred tire brought 
by them from Persia. These people have 
now increased to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand families, dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of western 
India, from Din to Bombay, of which 
about >ix thousand reside in Bombay; 
wlmli, re' koui .g four to a family, makes 
the P..i ee population oi Bombay about 
we- iy-foer thousand. Cultivating only 
the aits of peace, they may be said to be 
a distinct race front their ancestors ; and 
though tliev have been settled for more 
than a thousand ycais, y ct have hitherto 
tefi ained fiom intermeddling with poli- 
tics ; consequently they aie the best of sub- 
jects, and demean themselves so as to 
give the governments under which they 
icsnle the utmost satisfaction. 

With the Hindoo diess they adopted 
many of their cmtonis, forgot their own 
language, and adopted that of their wives, 
(the language of Cu/uiet), which is now 
so genet al that not one in a thousand 
can speak any thing else. 

The young men of good families are, 
howevei, taught to read and write 
English, but few of them think of learn- 
ing Persian, or of paying much attention 
to their ancient history. 

'Hie opulent amongst them are mer- 
chants. brokers, ship-owners, and ex- 
tensive land-holders. The lower orders 
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are shopkeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those cpnractef 
with fire ; thus there are neithfer strver- 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals 
among them ; nor are there any soldiers, 
the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to 
their principles ; nor are there any sai- 
lors; the bulk of their population are 
weavers and husbandmen, ahd cultivators 
of the date, palmira, and mowa ; and 
the distillers- and venders of their pro- 
duce in the sea-ports ; many of them are 
ship and house carpenters ; and in Bom- 
bay many of them are in the service of 
Europeans as dubeshs, and domestic 
servants. 

Their charities are munificent and un- 
bounded, relieving the poor and distres- 
sed of all tribes, and maintaining their 
own poor In so liberal a manner that a 
Parsee beggar is no where seen nor 
heard of. 

Anxious to know every thing respect- 
ing the religion of their ancestors, t|i,c 
opulent ParseeS of Bombay and £urat, 
have from time to time sent persons into 
Persia to collect books and notices res- 
pecting it ; and have also invited many 
of the sept from Persia, some, few of 
whom reside occasionally in Bombay. 

rhe Parsee population is divided into 
clergy and laity (Mebed and Bedeen). 
The clergy ?nd tbpir descendants are very 
numerous, and are distinguished from the 
laity by. wearing of white turbaus, but 
they follow all kinds of occupations, ex- 
cept those who are particularly selected 
fot the service of the churches, though 
they have no distinction of casts. A re- 
cent innovation, respecting the com- 
mencement of their new year, has form- 
ed them into two tribes, one celebrating 
the festival of the new year a month be- 
fore the other, which causes their religi- 
ous ceremonies and holidays to fall also 
on different days. This at present is 
only subject for merriment, but may in 
time cmjse cUisentiou and separation, as 
each party have an opulent family at 
thejrhead. 

Those who adopted the new sera (in 
compliance, I believe, with Molna Fi- 
raun, the, hjgh priest of Bombay, who 
has himself been in Persia), are styled 
Kudmee, and jocularly Cbureegurs. f. e. 
ban^c. tn^er*, wprker? in ivory, ahd 
otW materJal* ' for women's or n amenta. 


The tribe of Cbureegurs being amongst 
the/fpnepiost of those who adopted the 
new computation, those who still adhere 
to the old method are stiled Rusmee and 
Sher si, and still form the bulk of the po- 
pulation. 

Some of their andient oCrOraoUiefi'have, 
however been preserved jpviolat^ ptuf 
particularly those concerning, tuft 4^°^ 
sepulture, which are correctly (Inscribed 
in “ Lord’s Account of the, Pjarsco,?^, if 
we except his statement about the remo- 
val of the body. No person of a different 
sect is r 'lowed to approach, or any stran- 
ger allowed to witness the obsfyjuies^ 
but it does not appear that the bodies 
should be exposed to any thing but Jjlie 
elements ; a private sepulchre, built soin^ 
few years ago, having an iron gate at ;tpp 
to prevent the ingress of birds of prey. 

They have a few plain and j u P5 > *.??J r ! 
inented churches, where thoy, assemble 
for the purpose of prayer > 
crowded every day by the clergy*, but the 
laity only attend on certain days. 

It has been already said that 
no sailors arnonst them ; but.tbp Persi- 
ans were never a maritime natiou 
profess, however no abhorrence, to a sea 
life, for many of them embark as trader#* 
on the most distant and perilous ypyages, 
and take part in all shipping speculations, 
and arc bold and enterprising merchants, 
though few of them settle out of their 
own country, (so they call the ^ 

part of India, from Diu to Bombay,) yet 
there is not a place where they do uqtoc-j 
casioually visit, and often rcakte fc>r 
years; thus they are foufid in ChrhMfc 
Bengal, Pulo Piuang, Pegu, Madras, 15hn J 
jam, Ceylon, and at most places' om the’ 
Malabar coast, but have no settlement to« 
the south of Bombay. ’ • • '< 

Though they follow not the profeefelwu . 
of arms, yet they have no hesitation 
following the armies into the field ^in^ 
quality of sutler?, shopkeepers, and 
vants to the officers. , 

To conclude they a^e a highly interest- 
ing people. The philosopher wiltneo** l ' 
template ih' them the de*Cendatft»*{>f>ttA 
mighty natfon, -whose -emptrtr 
tended from thOBhores 
nean to the frontiers of India;* jwrW' 
joice to- fifrd them neither 
y irtaeorjagrggg^ , 

* Tope’* Re*elatmW of Arttati j 

* .,i .. . 
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POETRY. 


TO THE SEA-BIRD. 

By E. A. Kendall , Esq. F.S.A. 
Pleased I behold thee, rover of the deep, 
That brav’st the terrors of this raging 
world, 

And follow still, with curious eye, thy 
sweep, 

O’er emerald waves, with snowy heads, 
y-curPd ; 

Pleased I behold thee o'er the expanse 
ride, 

Now pois’d aloft amid the lurid skies ; 
Descending now the watery valleys wide, 
Now rising slow, as slow the billows 
rise ; 

Pleased I heboid thee ; and think blest it 
were, 

Like thee the dark seas dauntless to 
explore ; 

Like thee, to toil unwearied, and to dare, 
Nor with a coward’s haste to seek the 
shore : 

Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of 
the day. 

Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 

’ away ! 

THE BUSUNT. 

from dBroughtan' s Specimens of the 
\ . Hindoo Poetry. 

[THe ptttfgs of absence are sung in this little poem 
by* a woman, who observes the general joy dif- 
(oaed around her, upon the approach of the 
Busunt or Spring-] 

Thb lively drum is heard around ; 

The tamboriue and cymbals sound ; 

I in the flames of absence burn. 

And languish for my love’s return. 

The women all around me sing, 

And own th' inspiring joys of spring ; 
White I, from darts of ruthless love, 
Never ending torments prove. 

Th© amorous Kokil strains his throat,* 
And pours his plaintive pleading note ; 

My hresat responsive heaves with grief, 
Hopfltttfc&Ad reckless of relief. 

— rrr l 1 us ’ • ' 

fljTtlv ffS^jthaf ring-dove of Hindoo poc«y, is 
a green bird, whose qote is peculiarly me- 
lodio ps In jyhej^ring t and is supposed to be a 
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When he again shall glad my hours, 
Then, girl, I’ll take thy blooming flowers; 
But, now my love is far away, 

Where should I place thy Busuut gay 

ILLS OF LIFE. 

From the same. 

Your beast perverse ; your man a rogue ; 

Your heart to amorous courses given ; 
Your friend a fool ; your master mean ; 
Can greater plagues be sent by heaven ? 

Dinner to seek abroad ; a house 
Built in gome little dirty town ; 

Long journeys on cold rainy days ; 

Are miseries all mortals own. 

Yourself with wantons sporting oft, 
While wife at home to love is given ; 
An itch to cheat, oppress, or rob ; 

A child, whom from your love you've 
driven ; 

Folly, old age, a sickly frame, 

A lack of means, a memory gone ; — 
These, these are hell, a present hell ; 
Talk not of others still to come ! 


FALSE ECONOMY. 

From the same. 

[It is usual for the Buniyas, or merchants, to 
distribute alms to beggars, by giving a haridftil 
of flour to each as he passes their door. A frugal 
Bumya, who had a beautiful young daughter-in- 
law, appointed her to deal out this daily pit- 
tanee , pleasing himself with the idea, that as 
her hands were much smaller than his own, he 
should at once save his grain, and not lose his 
■reputation for charity. The event is told in the 
following stanza: and it is common to this day, 
when a man gives charity with an ill grace, to 
say, “ he gives it by his daughter in law,”] 

The frugal Father’s sage commands 

Dealt by his daughter’s smaller hands. 

His daily pittance to the poor. 

Bad thrift ; — her beauty to behold. 

In beggar’s guise both young and old, 
Comethronging round the crowded door. 


• It i* usual on the day of the Busunt, tbe toth 
of the month Mang, from which the cowungjij^,. 
ment of spring is dated, for the Maulii^s, or 
gardtiers’ wives, to bring td their mhtresaerlitt'fe 
offerings of early flowers, fruits, tufts of tffae# 
barley, jtc. } which are also tended B^untJMUpA 
which the Is dies commonly present Jo theirh^; 
bands. ' “ ,>r ' T T?- 

Vol. I. 3 M 
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Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, 
accompanied by a Geographical and 
Historical Account of those Countries, 
with a Map. By Lieutenant Hcniy 
Pottinger, of the Hou. East Lndia Com- 
pany’s Service ; AssLtaut to the Presi- 
<lcnt at the Court of his Highness the 
. Peishwa ; and late Assistant and Sur- 
veyor with the Missions to Sinde and 
Persia. 4to, pp. 423. Longmau and 
Cy. London, IB1G. j£2. 12s. 6d. 

The decided manifestation, in 
the years 1807 and 1808, of the 
views of the French government 
against British India, led to consi- 
derable diplomatic activity, both 
at the Court of London, and at 
Fort William, in attempts to se- 
cure the friendship, or provide 
against the hostility of the powers 
to the west of the Indus ; that route 
presenting the only practicable 
opening for any assaults to be 
performed or prompted on the 
side of Europe* It is to thia poli- 
tical state of things that we owe 
the information acquired concern- 
ing Persia, by Mr. Morier and Sir 
Gore Ousely; and the account of 
Cabul by Mr. Elphinstone, and the 
history of Persia, by Sir John Mal- 
colm; both reviewed in the first 
and second numbers of this Jour- 
nal;* and from the same source 
we receive the present volume by 
Lieutenant Pottinger. 

At the close of the year 1807, 
an embassy from France was re- 
ceived at the court of Persia with 
distinguished marks of friendship 
and attention ; and the emissaries 
of the former nation were diligent- 
ly employed in the acquisition of 
ail such local information as could, 
m any, way* tend to secure the ul- 
timate success of the obiect in 
view. In the month of February, 
1808, Sir . John, then Brigadier 
General, Malcolm, was deputed by 
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the governor general of Itulib, 1 the* 
Earl of Minto, as envoy 
Persian monarch; and about ’the! 
same time, Sir Harford Jones 1 was* 
dispatched from England, in tttfiM 
radar character, but furnishedw&h 
credentials from his Majesty’; a' 
measure adopted to afford him, in’ 
his negociations, a weight and dig- 
nity to which the representative Of 
a secondary government, however 
distinguished and exalted, coUld 
have no pretension. > 1 * 

The instructions with which 
neral Malcolm was provided, point- 
ed out to him in general terms, Bid 
advantages to be anticipated Ttfotilr 
making every possible exertibh *0 
ascertain the nature and refcqdhtes 
of those countries through Whftrff 
an invading European army luliht 
advance upon Hindustan, aftdlilee- 
wise sanctioned his employing, 111 
the capacity of political assistants 
and surveyors, any number df offi- 
cers he should deem requisite, to 
give full effect to this suggestion * f 
Subsoquentcvents; to dwell upon 
which is needless here, induced 
the supreme government of India 
to recal Sir John Malcolm at* that 
time ; nor was his mission' fettaw-* 
ed till the latter end of the yefcr 
1809, when he arrived, a seOOnd 
time, at Bombay, on his way* to 
the Persian capital. Lieutenant 
Pottinger, and Captain Charles 
Christie, of the 5th regiment, Bom- 
bay native infantry, were then jtttfc 
returned from Sinde, whither, On 
the former mission of Sir 'John, 
they had accompanied him ; and; 
on being now made acquainted with 
the proposed plan, of exploring 
the legions between India and Pfcr* 
sia, they volunteered their serVitfei 
to attempt the tour which ! Jl de- 
tailed in the volume before uV u * K 
Their services beings 
and - the sanction of 'tne JgoVcfril** 
ment of- Bombay b ting 
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Lieutenant P. was directetf.by 
General Malcolm to plate h^miseif , 
under the orders of Captain Chris- 
tie, who received his instruction 
the General. The instruction 
Waft of ar\ 'indefinite tenour, suited 
tedthe -nfctube of the service to 
bs proceeded upon. It called the 
attention of the adventurers to such 
leading points as were most likely 
to iperit the attention of govern- 
ment, IRkd meet the intention of 
the policy in which the measure 
had originated; but at the same 
time fully authorized them to act, 
with regard to their progress, mode 
of travelling, ultimate destina- 
tion, and, in fact, all minor points, 
a?, the circumstances they were 
placed in might render advisable ; 
3#d was only peremptory in direct- 
ing (them to regard their personal 
safety beyond every other consi- 
deration. 

i It- has been generally remark- 
ed* that a principal obstacle to 
the accomplishment of similar un- 
dertakings to that on which Cap- 
tain Christie aud Lieutenant P. 
were ; bent, had sprung up at the 
very commencement of them, ow- 
ing to the great difficulty attendant 
Upon an advance from the sea coast, 
whetie most Asiatics are known to 
be more suspicious of, and uncivil 
to jEuropean strangers, than at 
soipe distance inland. An arrange- 
ment, therefore, to effect their 
first, outset from the port at which 
they might land, was considered 
of, the last importance ; and they 
were: fortunate enough to make 
q no to. which no possible objection 
could exist. 

, A Hindu merchant, of great re- 
futability and wealth, who had 
keen for many ^ears preceding, 
contractor for supplying the 
goviernm <mts of Madras and Bom* 
pgy with horses, offered (upon being 
to furnish them with 
iettere and bills, accredit them mb 
bis . agents, and as dispatched by 
bjtt the capital of Beloo* 

ch^se hones. Eroa» 
that city, he observed, they could 


follow spch royte as circumstances 
fchodld' point? 6Ut to them ; and, in 
the extreme case of being Forced 
to fly, they could take a different 
road, toward the sea coast, fV<fc& 
that which they had travelled in 
going, and thereby secure, almost 
beyond a doubt, a sight of a great 

f iortion of the country. Bills and 
etters were accordingly given 
them, and, for greater plausibility, 
an actual agent of the merchant 
was appointed to accompany theip 
as far as Kelat. Captain Christie 
and Lieutenant Pottmger also se- 
lected two Hindus, who were bound 
to secrecy by promises of large 
presents, and whose fidelity and ho- 
nesty proved most exemplary* In 
every other respect, the most li* 
beral provision was made for the 
travellers, and in this state of prer 
paratkwi they embdrked in Bombay 
harbour on the 2d of January,, 
1810, and landed on the 16th of 
the same month at Sonmeany, at 
the mouth of the Poorally, on the 
coast of Sinde. In this manner 
commenced Lieutenant Pottinger’s 
journey through Beloochistan and 
a part of Persia ; a portion of 
which, however, he performed in 
the disguise of a Malioramedait 
pilgrim. 

Our limits not permitting us td 
accompany him through the amusr 
ing and interesting account of his 
progress, we hasten to the first 
chapter of the second part of his 
volume, the part which contains 
one of the two divisions of the con- 
tents; namely, the geography, 
statistics, and history of Beloo r 
chistan and Sinde. In this first 
chapter, we find the following brief 
account of Beloochistan and its in- 
habitants ; — 

Beloochistan, or the country of tile 
Belooches, comprehends all that Apace 
within latitudes 24® 50', and 30° 
north, and longitudes 58° 55.',' and’.tl?* 
30' east; in udditiojUo which art 
one or two of its provinces stretch ing far 
east and west, whose exact longitudinal 
limits cannot be defined, u«fll I eftroe to 
treat of them respectively. 

3 M2 
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The whole of this vaAt tra<it. constituted 
at ’ 6he tiitoe the dominions of Nusseer 
Khan, father of the Khan of Kelut, cm 
whom it Was bestowed in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine 
by the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah, 
together with the title of Beglerbeg of all 
Brooch istan. On the authority of that 
grimt, 1 have availed myself of that gene- 
ral' term ; but as the political state of the 
country has undergone an entire change 
since the period of its date, it becomes 
requisite to establish geographical divisi- 
ons in attempting a description of it. 

The boundaries of Beloochistan, in its 
largest acceptation, are to the southward, 
the Indian ocean or Erythrean sea ; north- 
ward, Seistrau and the country of the 
Uffghans ; westward, the provinces of 
Laristau and Kirman ; and to the east- 
ward a part of Sinde and Shikarpoor, a 
district in the hands of the king of Ka- 
bOol. Within these bounds are compris- 
ed the under-mentioned di visions; which 
shall be discussed in the order in which 
they stand ; and l afterwards purpose an- 
nexing a summary account of the present 
state of the province of Sinde, of which 
the ruling chiefs and a large portion of 
tftO population are Belooches. 

Division I. The provinces of Jhalawau 
and Sarawan and the district of Kelat* 

Division II. The provinces of Muck ran 
and Lus. 

Division III. The province of Kutch 
Gundava and district of Hurruud Dajel. 

Division IV. Kohistan, (the country of 
hills), or the Belooche country west of 
the desert. 

Division V. The desert. 

Division VI. The province of Siude. 

It may be readily conjectured, that in 
regions of such great extent, the features 
would vary so much, as to render inade- 
quate any essay that might be made, to 
give a correct delineation of the whole 
under one head: and I shall therefore 
confine myself in this place, to an intro- 
ductory view of the principal mountains, 
their connection with those of circuinja- 
centkingdoms, their various ramifications 
add t^iddheies within the limits of Be- 
their comparative altitude, 
length and breadth, with such other facts 
W a general nature as may enable ay 
readert to comprehend with greater faci- 
lity, the more detailed remarks that the 
divisions will severally demand. 


traversing Beloochistah from ilbe 
prUVi nee of Lus to the frontiers of fffctar- 
nistan, between the sifcty«-fiftb and sAxty/'r 
seventh degrees of cast longitude, 
it uninterruptedly mountainous ,, 
stupendous range, to which l yeptur#,, ty, 
assign the appellation of fh? 
mountains, from the people (tk? 
hoo^s) who inhabit them, is the pritp) 
root of almost all the others, and ,consg T 
queutly, merits peculiar attention jp fhte 
disquisition, in which, influence^ \>y 
formation, though contrary to usual prac- 
tice, I shall commence from the south,? 
ward, and trace its progress from the 
coast to the inland extremes. 


It springs abruptly to a conspicuous 
height and grandeur out of the sea at 
Cape Mowaree, (Monze) in north latitude 
25°, east longitude, 66* 58', whence, it 
assumes a north-easterly direction for 
ninety miles; it there projects ajptee 
cast by north, the base of which U .warn- 
ed by the river Indus at the fort pf Sphwan ; 
however this is so secondary in ^e, tj^at 
it only deserves notice as being the most 
easterly point of the whole, Fronj.tjip 
separation of this arm, in latitude 25° 
45' to that of 30°, the primitive body 
runs due north ; now marking the wes- 
tern limits of Sinde, Kutch Gundaya, 
and a part of Secweestan, as it formerly 
did that of Hindoostan ; it them;? once 
more regains its original inelirmtiqp. to 
the north-east, and decreases jn nyagni- 
tude and elevation so rapidly, that, in' thu 
course of forty miles it sinks to a level 
with the hills inhabited by tlm Kaukers 
and other U Afghan tribes, with which '\t 
becomes. incorporated. , ' 

Were I to extern! my inquiry farther 
in this quarter, or had I begun this exa- 
mination of the Brahooick mountains 


from the upland regions to which h rrnve 
followed them, I hope with suffleiebi ex- 
plicitness, instead of the coast, (t hffevl- 
dent, that in either case$, it vriitltd ne- 
cessary to investigate the origift 'Bf^^e 
hills with which they unite; do- 

ing sp would induce a 
sertatlon totally Irrelative* 
phy of Beloochistan, fof thdi^ otfifer 
reasons, I purposely avoid iuteffcW^f^dt 
theauhjeqt.* u . ^.rT^T' 
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mfn.tihe second chapter ,o£ the 
sanfcb Station are some historical 
rejtwtrlcfiori the Beldoches :— 
*' 1 H ( fhe' course oif my investigations on 
teloobhefc, it' has frequently occurred 
there was no spot in the an- 
c^f^Yteih^sph^re, the interior of Africa 
e&*£pt^(!f, that ; liad remained so long un- 
atid of which such erroneous 
arid’* dohfradlctttry opinions had been 
forihed, as 5 the first division of Beloochis- 
teih. , "f , lie Greeks, from whom we possess 
rite’earHcst knowledge of the western 
frontiers of India, were either so totally 
ignorant of this tract, or found it by re- 
port to be so inhospitable a waste, that 
been almost silent with respect 
tb it * they saw that it was mountainous, 
ahH learned that in it there was a race of 
hatfves, whose manners and occupations 
resembled the Scythians, whence they de- 
doWiinatcd it fndo-Scythia, though that 
Woiihi seem to have been only strictly 
ajtylicabte to a very small portion of the 
^bmh-^iistern skirts of the Brahooick 
rafige, In common with a tract extending 
iijth’e confines of the province of Mool- 
tari, the ancient Malli ; and in fact, I am 
very dubious whether the upper parts of 
it were at all inhabited until long subse- 


quent' to the period of the Macedonian 
fconcjuest,' my rcasohs for which I shall 
hereafter assign. 

Alexander himself, on quitting Pattala, 
(saTdto be Tatthh) bn the Indus, pro- 
ceeded with his army, through the do- 
minions of the Arabitjp| a pait of the 
present province of Lus, and in it forded 
the ‘Arabia (Poorally) rivet. To the 
westward of that diniiniitive stream, he 
traversed the territory Of the Oreitac, and 
thence, crossing over one range of moun- 
tains, he entered the province of Gedrosia 
(^tukrai)^ f in which his troops were 
tinned by. the accumulated hardships of 
til)’ j;sf n famine, and fatigue. This march 
^pjncontestahly to the southward of the 
.^a^o^fc chain, and had the Greek his- 
^i'm^^ eyen less explicit, the nature 
alone. must have decided 
th^t r m|ght have arisen on 

♦ Had Alexander come to the Poorally river In 
the ra5¥v *ea*on , he wdrtt<nn atl likelihood have 
m DfaWbT the SOth 6 Ja- 
nSSwMl , ^0^»lt)®th)Jfttt, and had lie 
the mWt 


•GvatextWr »fbp> m cJiargedwtih^Ue 
guidance of, the heavy baggqge.pd if$ a v 
lid soldiers, by Arachosia and,Dfaqgi$j^j 
as certainly marched far to. the 
ward; for those provinces are incline#, 
within the modern ones of Kandabar ( ftn<Jn 
Seistan, no part of either of which,, > 
even in a parallel of latitude with Bejqoj. 
chistan. We may beside unequiYOcsjlly 
conclude, that as that General was pur-, 
posely detached to shun the desarts of 
Gedrosia (Muckran), he would not shape 
his progress through a region in which all 
the obstacles experienced by the divisions 
headed by the King in person, would have 
been augmented, by the labour of forcing; 
a passage amoug inaccessible cliffs and 
deep defiles, 

- Posterior to the Greek invasion, and 
the partition of that vast empire cm tho 
demise of Alexander, wc meet with no- 
further mention of these countries, un- 
less iu the unconnected and fabulous ter* 
gends related of the Guebyes or ancient 
Persians, for a lapse of nine centuries 
and a half. The Hindoo emperors of 
India wePe obliged- to pay tribute to, and 
acknowledge tire supremacy of, the nw- 
narchs of the successive dynasties of the 
Seleucida*, Arsacid®, and Sassauides, 
who Sat on the throne of Persia, within 
that round of time ; so that the commu- 
nication between the two nations must 
have been defined and frequent, but be- 
ing carried on either by sea or the nor- 
thern route of Khorasan, it threw 90 
light on tire intermediate chantries that 
form the basis of this inquiry, and they 
sunk into their original and possibly me- 
rited obscurity.* 

Ninety-two years after the epoch of 
the Hijreef, the Kaliphas of Bagdad, in- 
cited by the combined motives of zeal 
for the MohummUdan faith, and desire 
tb revenge an insult that had been offered 

southern exit hi» army would have found, had 
been the road from Khoidar, iu latitude 47° M* 
north, to Punjegoor, Vide Map. 

* In an ancient manuscript History of Gute- 
ratte, I And that Shah Beheratn Gdrt, Kltttf of 
Persia, came to the former kingdom 
gujse, and returned through Neemrof, th^ pre- 
sent province of Seistan, with * large’ armyl Mv- 
ing been discovered In India dh a hanfnt^jrtitty. 
This waa In th* reign of the Hindoo HmpetOr 
Psjdeo. and in the fourth 

■L \ n -»il , <14 
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t» their dignity by the idolators* of may be collected from all that I have no- 
Sindef, dispatched an army against that need regarding these regions ; and were it 
kingdom, by the same route that the JNla- necessary to strengtlieu what 1 haye ad- 
eedonian hero had selected on his return vanccd, on the certain grounds of ocu- 


tb Babylon, nearly one thousand ycais 
antecedent. This force is expressly stat- 
ed to have kept close along the sea-coast, 
that it might be certain of a supply of 
water, which is always procurable, by 
digging a foot or two deep in the sandy 
beach ; it consequently knew nothing of 
the inland regions, nor was any attempt 
made, as far as l can learn, during the 
administration of the caliphas of the 
houses of Oommyuh and Abbass to ex- 
plore them. 

When Muhmeod, the successor of 
Subuktaghi, the first Sultan of the Gliaz- 
nuwee dynasty, in the pleuitude of his 
power, turned his arms towards India, 
be subjugated the whole of the level 
districts, west of the river Indus, to the 
eery base of the Brahooiek mountains. 
His son Musauod, extended these coil- 
quests still more wcsteily into Multi an j 
he adhered, however, to his fathei’s plan 
of not ascending those lofty ranges ; and 
all subsequent invaders of Sinde seem to 
have been guided by their example ; 01 if 
they did penetrate a short way, it was 
merely a casual inroad, geneially made in 
pursuit of a discomfited enemy, and 
without any aim at a permanent con- 
quest. I 

This is ascribable to two distinct cau- 
ses, the poverty and the impervioiisuess 
of this tract ; the former was so well as- 
certained at an early date, that the com- 
piler of the Chuch Naintih, the best his- 
tory of Si rule extant, states that those 
infidels (Hindoos) who would not 
conform to the doctrines of the Koran, 
w r crc driven to the mountains, there to 
perish by famine and cold. Wilds thus 
spoken of, 1 presume were void of people, 
and from this epoch 1 shall heieaftcr fix 
the first regular settlements in the pro- 
vinces of Jhalawan and Sara wan, or at 
least their most elevated districts. Am- 
ple proof of the second operative cause 

♦ Hindoos, such is the appellation bestowed on 
by Mohummudan writeis. 

t Vide Division V. Chapter XII. 

t Musaood, the ion of Muhmood, had col- 
lected an army in Mockran, to invade these 
cbdtitfle*, bat the appearance of the Scljuke 
Tartars, 'who then first began to make a figure, 
called him off, 


lar denioiisiiatiou, numberless instances 
might be adduced, of their having been 
retired to as a place of temporary refuge, 
during the wars between the Tartar, 
I’uttau, and Mogul competitors for the 
sovereignty of lliudoo.stun and Persia. 
So lately even as the yeai lBOti, Ihiiiee 
Kysur, one of the loyal family of Kabool> 
fled to Beeloochi'dan, and his security in 
those fastnesses was so confessedly un- 
deistood, that no means weie taken to 
pm sue him, although unattended by any 
force. In conclusion I may observe that 
the utterly unknow n state in which this 
country has heretofoie remained, is evi- 
diiit fiom a g.impse of all maps either 
ancient or modem, that include it. In 
none of them has it any designation* 
except in the teim llelooghtcs, <n Gloat- 
checs , which are mere ot Biographical eor- 
i options of the denomination of one class 
of its natives, in my opinion, less pro- 
per than the Brahooi.s, (who are all 
mountaiiiccis,) to bestow a name on the 
land they inhabit. 

We aie now' aimed at that period 
when some indistinct ineinoiy of the his- 
torical events ot Beloochistan begin to he 
oially picserved ; but to lender them in- 
telligible, it becomes not merely pioper, 
but indispcnsible, that I should subjoin 
a lew words ou the origin of the various 
classes of the natives, the leasous and 
date of their primary emigrations to this 
uninviting land, and the manner in which 
they seem to have appoi Honed the soil, 
My rcadeis will perceive, as they advance, 
that my sentiments ou these points are 

* Major Rennet has carried the province of 
Mukran to so high a degree of noiih latitude, 
that il imludcs both JahUwaii and Saiawan, but 
the information obtained by that able, and gene. 
i ally correct geographer, lelatlve to the southern 
pam of Sinde, and the countries wtstwaid of 
that province, seems to have been defective, and 
has led him pUo mistakes. 1 inay ptrlups oeca* 
si <nally differ very materially both ftom himaqd 
Mainkut fl’Anville, who is just here in fewer 
error*, but I Itave neither the alnlitiet nor l the 
wish to criticise the valuable geographical labour# 
of tho*c learned authors in any degree; my aim 
is to detail facts as I found them. The inhabi- 
tants may have changed slbce the dfcys of Alexan- 
der, the face of -the eartlv cannot ‘reasonably be 
supposed to have done so, and as I have see* the 
latter, I may claim, without arrogating to my* 
•elf, a right to »peuk positively. 
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mostly conjectural. More cannot be ex- 
pected of people destitute of letters, and 
that spirit of cuiiosity .which leads less 
barbarous tribes to investigate whence 
tlity sprung. I have not however neg- 
lected to dtaw my information from the 
best sources, and to exclude all that was 
fabulous and uninteresting. 

As neither the Bcloochekce or Bia- 
liooekee are written languages, all ac- 
counts are traditional, and entitled to 
little credit. The Belooches, or people 
who speak the former, ascribe their own 
origin to the earliest Mohummudan in- 
vaders of Persia, and are very desirous of 
being supposed to be of Arabian cxti ac- 
tion. They spurn the idea, usually en- 
tertained, that, they are descended from 
one stock with the Uffghaus ; and a cir- 
cumstance which they always urge, al- 
most demonstrates the truth of this de- 
nial, namely, their proximity to that 
nation, and their nevertheless speaking a 
distinct dialect. 

I am not, however, by any means wil- 
ling to admit, implicitly, their claims as 
the first propagators of Islamism, ail 
honour to which every petty tribe as- 
pires; at the same time, there can exist 
little doubt, but they came from the 
wcstvvaid. The affinity of the Belooche- 
kee to the Persian language, affords, of 
itself, strong evidence in favour of this 
position ; to hack which, we still see 
that the majority of the Belooche nation 
dwells on the western fiontiei ; a fact to 
which, they say, Beloochistan owes its 
present name ; for Nadir Shah, who 
conferred the title of Beglerbeg on Nus- 
seer Khan, knowing more of that, people 
than the Brahools, named the eountiy 
after them. Admitting this minor ques- 
tion, of their having migrated fiom the 
westward, to be established, the ptincipal 
one sfauds yet undecided. Under what 
description of the natives or conquerors 
of Persia are we to range the BeJooches ? 
My puacquaiutance with any of the 
Turkish or Tactaiian dialects, deprives 
me of one great clue to a solution of this 
query ; but as neither their features, 
their mauners, nor their language, bear 
the smallest similitude to those of Arabs, 
I reject them totally. 

Tn'the beginuiug of the fifth century of 
tU# tyijjrqe* Seldukc Tartars appeared, 
fortfee first' time, in Khorasao ; aud, in 
th®*hbrf space of teu years, their leader, 


Toghrul Beg, wrested that kingdom foon* 
the house of Glnunuwee. It was cedetfc 
to his successor Alp Aarslan, and ccrnatL 
tuted a pan of the Scljukide dominions* 
until the extinction of that race, about 
one hundred and fifty years posterior Ut 
Tughrul Beg’s having assumed the title 
of Emperor. Within this lapse of time, 
the Belooches are alluded to, both by that 
general term and particular tribes ; and 
what is even more decisive, as dwelling 
in the very districts which they people at 
this hour. 

Wc might suffer ourselves to be 
arrested by many of the anecdotes 
and other alluring parts of Lieut* 
P’s. volume ; but preferring, in our 
brief notice, to bring distinctly be- 
fore our readers the two countries 
to which it relates, namely, Be* 
loochistan and Sinde, we pass at 
once to those chapters in which the 
latter is introduced to us by tho 
author. Sinde, is described by 
Lieutenant P. as the sixth division 
of Beloochistan. It is a tributary 
government to the latter coun- 
try. From Sinde, it will be re- 
membered Captain C. and Lieu- 
tenant P. were on their return, 
when they met Sir John Malcolm, 
and engaged in the new expe* 
dition : — 

The causes that led to the mission of 
the King of Pci.sia in 1808, rendered a 
similar piecaution necessary on the part 
of the supreme government of India with 
regaul to the rulers of Sinde ; and 
Nicholas Hankey Smith, Esquire, of the 
Bombay Civil Sei vice, then resident at 
Bushire, was selected by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general to fulfil 
the duties of Envoy. Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, was nominated his 
first assistant ; Lieutenant Robert Taylor 
of the Bombay Native Infantry, and my- 
self, the second and third assistants. 
Captain Charles Christie to command the 
escort. William Hall, Esquire, surgeon, 
and Captain William Maxfield of the 
Bombay Marine, marine-surveyor. Pre- 
parations were mado at Bombay in the 
early part of 1809, in a suitable dtyle of 
magnificence, and the Maria, country 
ship, was hired for tho conveyance of the 
envoy and his suite to the port of ’ Kura- 
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chee, whklier the Honourable Company's 
crutaeiy the Prince of Wales, Captain 
AHen, and three armed gallivats, were 
ordered to attend her. 

In the eighth chapter Lieutenant 
P. gives us a description of Sinde, 
and some account of its history, 
together with his view's of its poli- 
tical importance to Great Britain : 

The province of Sinde is bounded on 
the north by the province of Kutch Gun- 
dava, the district of Skikarpoor and the 
territories of Buhawul Khan, commonly 
Called Daood Pootra ; to the southward 
it has the Indian ocean and a part of the 
country of Kutch Booje ; eastward an ex- 
tensive desert separating it from the king- 
doms and provinces of Agimere, Marwar, 
Oudipoor, Joutipoor, Biekaneor, &c\, 
and westward, the provinces of Lus and 
Jhalawan. 

The resemblance which this country 
hears to Egypt is so great, as to strike 
the observer with surprize ; a level plain, 
with a noble river fertilizing each bank 
to a certain distance, when the face of 
the earth becomes on one side a sandy 
desert, and on the other, a pile of barren 
mountains, that arc quite as inhospitable 
both as to soil and climate. 

The natural situation of this province, 
a* lying on the western frontier of the 
British possessions in India, and the 
grand barrier which its river would op- 
pose to an invasion from that quarter, 
combined with the facilities that the very 
same obstacle would afford to our go- 
vernments, as masters of the ocean, iu 
carrying on such millitary operations as 
the advance of any hostile power towards 
Hindustan should call for, ought always 
to render Sinde an object of vast politi- 
cal consideration j while its contiguity to 
Guzaratte and other countries, that have 
been for some years subject to the execu- 
tive authority of the British East India 
Company, stems to have entitled it, even 
as a point of curiosity, to a stricter in- 
vestigation of its history and geography, 
than has yet been bestowed upon it. 
This has doubtless, with regard to the 
latter question, principally resulted from 
the unexampled jealousy of the chiefs, 
who have governed it for thirty years 
past, and who still persevere in the same 
Suspicions policy. My recent examina- 
tion of Beeloochistan having, however, 
led me to make some trifling historical 


inquiries regarding Sinde, because it ad- 
joins the former kingdom, and more espe- 
cially as a part of the natives of both are" 
descended from one common stock, 1 am 
induced to insert a short abstract of the 
result of them, wishing it, however, to be 
understood, that I do not by any means 
offer it to the public as a conclusive ac- 
count, but rather one that may possibly 
assist future investigators. When I ori- 
ginally began to dedicate my leisure hours 
to these inquiries, with a view to pub- J 
lishing, it was my aim to have collected 
and written a copious history of Sinde y 
but as 1 soon discovered it would have 
formed a large volume of itself, and more- 
over that the trifling manuscripts I bad- 
procured on it, for the last two centuries, 
were very imperfect, and that the other 
topics included in this work would afford 
me ample employment, I was deterred 
from the attempt, and am now so con- 
scious of the slight knowledge I posses* 
on that subject, that I should entirely 
omit this chapter had I not iu various pre- 
ceding places made reference to its cou 7 
tents. 

In the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, the piovince of Sinde ftrst be- 
came known to the Greeks, by the refusal 
of the troops to follow Alexander into 
India Proper ; who was consequently in- 
duced to drop down the Indus, until he 
came to the ocean. At that period we 
are informed, that the regions through 
which he passed, from the Punjab to the 
sea, were the seat of several governments, 
of which the most northern was the 
Sogdi, supposed to be the present for- 
tress, or city of Bhukor, built on an 
island in the centre of the Indus, and bav- 
in# the two towns of Sukor and Rdhree 
as its suburbs on each bank of the divided 
stream. The Ayeeu Akberry informs us, 
that this place was afterwards called 
Munsoorah $ but that was most probity 
a mere temporary title bestowed on it 
by the Arabian conquerors of this coun- 
try*, in consequence, of a victory obtain^ 

* Muosoor, in Arabic, signifies either victqilppjl 
or defended. Perhaps from .the strength si- 
tuation of Bhukor, the last isjthe tteahing we 
ought to assign to il ; but this is mere surtntle its 
well as that in the text. Monsledr dHlUwilfe 
thinks Munsoorah was lower down tlW hvferj 
and my conjecture is equally' applicable, t ojthte 
sqitethe fixes upon, or posilbty K 
Munsoorah', aft^r (lie, 'Kdlipha 1 ** 
in whoseVeign- he states It tQ Wbjtd tb 

the donuniota of ^ * ' v r ' * 
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cdfhereover' fcbte hitJfe Hindoos.' It4i 
yet'kplac^ of sortie note, although the 
foriijicatlons have fallen, into decay, "bat 
aj^jwhhi period it obtained its present 
ntyne of ‘Bliukor no record is discovera- 
ble. 4 ‘ 1 find it So mentioned in the year of 
416, (A. D. 1001,) when it 
wj $5 fatten possession of by the army of 
dftl celettf-ated Emperor Muhmood of 
Crlih^db/likving some years before been 
glVferi np to fhe native chiefs by U1 Kadir 
Bffta, the twenty-fifth Kalipha of the 
Abasside dynasty ; who was the last that 
held any territories to the westward of 
the preseu t empire of Persia. 

’AteXtttttter rebuilt the capital of the 
Shgdf, fctod haring left a garrison in it, 
plxk&tJfcd ^ tortiiO territories of a chief cal- 
Ibd^’Mhs^jAtw, which are so dearly and 
niWfhfestably identified with the present 
’di4fthfc ( of Chandookee, that it would 
hldrtb 'demonstrate the authenticity and 
Wffefctnbss of the histories of those days. 

' ‘f tee before alluded to the extraor- 
dtfi'dry fertility Of this district and the ri- 
vbVthfctf encircles it, and accordingly we 
find that the ancients here fixed a spaci- 
oitf Island, formed by a stream that re- 
jolhed the Indus, on which they bestow- 
£dthe appeUrttion of Prasiane or the ver- 
dartt.* The name of the ancient capital 
of thfe tract is not expressly stated ; and 
Wluna'gtira, which D’Ativille gives ns, 
Is' doubtless intended for Meeannuggur, 
©r ’the 1 Centre eityf , hnf for my own part 
I have been Unable to discover any place 
thht eotres'pondff with tho site ho allots 


same denbrtiination, and it a post of 
great importance to the Sindian Uraoew* 
as they there fiwt levy tols on merchants 
entering their dominions ? beside koepiag 
a considerable garrison stationed there to 
guard against the enoroaqhmeuts of #ie 
Jielooches of Kutcb Gundava, 

While Alexander remained with Mqihr 
cauusj he undertook expeditions against 
two chiefs, called Oxycanus and Sambus^ 
which latter dwelt among mountain* 
stated to be immediately adjoining tho 
principality of the former ; and it is 
therefore evident that he was the head 
of the tribes who then inhabited that 
chain of mountainous districts that ran 
easterly from those of Jhalawan, and 
touch the Indus at &ehwan.* In fact 
there are no other tnoijntahm or even 
hills in the neighbourhood to the weft- 
ward of the river ; and on the eastern 
side lies a level plain until we cross the 
desart and reach the hills of the Rajpoote 
territories in H indoostan. After the sub* 
j ligation of one, and the death of the 
other of these chiefs, the Macedonian 
hero returned to the river, and, as we are 
informed, built a citadel at a commodi- 
ous and commanding point ; from which 
particular notice I have no scruple in say- 
ing that if must hate been at the present 
Sehwati, that fortress being seated ott a 
high hill that overlooks the ferries across 
the Indus aud Larkhanu rivers, and other* 


to the ooze or mud of the river, we have * local 
fact established* as the native* manure the adja- 
cent districts with It. 


td 'it: " 

Th# chief town now-a-days is Lark- 
hanut, which lies on the fiver of the 

- — 

■t | have great, pleasure in stating, that 1 >vm 
not ^warg of this circumstance until after I bad 
make my previous remarks on the district of 
Ok tiUddked, a* it not only corroborated my own 
lafbsntation^ hut «st*bh*bed a remarkable coip- 
tlcLei>Cfiwith,anciunt geqgraphy. The word Chan* 
dookce, ifhpilesi in tfiepiesent dialect of Sinde, 
tfierttty’iUvery, that Is, by metaphor, opulent or 
bdrftitiful td the eye. Had l extended niy remarks 
to tb* fivers yl the Punjab, l could have adduced 
proof that wherever our geographers have de- 
parted Irom the ancient they have fallen into mis . 

fc'V, ' ‘ ‘ • * ’■ 

Wetan the 

■l& d t^ ? akq guigur a' city, ThU d’ Ahvllle speaks 
♦ i have ftuklepsly endeavoured to trace the 

•tfmi 

<arnwr.^„ , 

Joum .■ 


* I cannot sufficiently express my regret at 
my own unacquaiqtanct with the language ill 
which the originals of the subjects l am no* 
considering aie written. To the extreme kind, 
ness of a learned and esteemed friend, 1 amJd- 
debted for the Interpretation of various drtaBrl 
have touched upon, and 1 have also made every 
use of the labours of Monsicor d’Anville, and Dr. 
Vincent. I am led to make these remarks by a 
very striking similarity that I have just observed 
between Musicanus and Moo, Shewas. The twl» 
latter are the names of contiguous districts, lyiujf 
exactly where we are told the Greeks found that 
chief’s territories j and it is usual to this day to 
connect them. I am so fully aware of tbegtno* 
ral futility of etymological researches, that bad a 
even been qualified to make them, 1 should have 
dedicated little time to tlmf object; but in ttak 
Instance the resemblance iS too obvious td eacapfe 
notice. Dr. Vincent alludes to the sante w 0^4* 
without being aware that they are t>hy n^mesof 
districts, instead of a title, as he will luted 'them. 
The learned tlrvlne has confounded 8dwte, 'Mb 
capital of 6eweestan, with Bahwaoiop ibclpduaf 
wdpaturallyjlwds it imposslb^ rwyjcjk.^ 
accounts of Arrian atad the Ayeen Altperry. 

YOU la ' S 
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ir^^ ainira^y pfivatvl to'We d&W; liate taken notice in an efirljr part oi Vhi* 
n>iin4u)g tracts* V ' J . Voftimetjand the ©they, the absolm? 

. The (and and waier exp^dltion then identity of the port of Kurachee with 
moved to F&Jtii*, lying at the head of that which Arlan denominates Krokalfi. 
ftie Dqlta, fdfWdljy the branches that The present name of the distrkt, in which 


river idpdrated'ihto j but to the ancient 
description of thtt position there does not 
tarist, it the present day, the most re- 
mote affinity fa any part of Sinde, and 
whether We are to place it at Tattah or 
kydcrabad appears to me equally dir* 
bidus.* 

During the halt of the forces at Pat tala, 
the King himself made two exeurston* 
with a part of his fleet tor the occart, and 
visited, by Arian*s account* the only two 
mouths of the river. It is very remark* 
able that the same tWo mouths, the most 
easterly and westerly were navigable 
within these thirty years, and no Others, 
and had not the dyke at AUee Bunder 
been efOoted* as I have mentioned 1 in the 
precedipgr chapter, they would hare both 
been so ^t tliis hour, 

Wfieh eyery necessary preparation had 
been made for the march of the, troops 
through thdproviuces of Lusand Mukrato, 
the fleet Was placed iti charge of Ncar- 
chus, Vyitb brtfete to put to iea, and 
eventually join the fain! forces at Baby- 
lon. To follow ^he Vessels lh tl^tlr pro- 
gress down the river aud along the coast 
of Sinde* till they arrived at the promon- 
tory K?rus, now chpe Flonze, the wes- 
tern extremity of that pto tin ce, would 
be quite irrelative to ray purpose ; and I 
shall dismiss this subject by adducing two 
more undeniable proofs of the veracity 
of the Greek historians. One, the alarm- 
ing turbulence of the sea at ths conflux 
of the fresh and salt water, of which l 

♦ fbt pest length of two hundred and ten 
MlUWr Which Major Kennel assign* to the Pelts, 
it oh y to be reconciled by supposing the* the se* 
hse encroached above two degree* on the coast j 
and that even after we have placed Patiala at Hy- 
derabad. From Tattah to t hat city Captain Wax. 
field foand the distance, by actual survey to be, 
by the course of the river, bat fllty-throe mite** 
and an intelligent Hindoostanec man wHo wetft 
frownCurachee to Tattah by water Vith the heavy 
baggage of the mission, estimated the pasiaje at 
thirty or forty Sindian Kos, after he entered the 
large river, which he did at Dlmrajay bunder. 
The utmost we cad allow for tMt is fifty miles, 
and I have before me a medium of Information 
aeqajftd from above two hundred natives of the 
typeff part* of Sinde, that fixe* Tattah seventy- 
ine miles from the set. This 1 deem conclusive, 
ut should others bo itifl sceptical, the Ittftude* 
<st Kurachee and Tattah will demonstrate 'he 
fact. 


Kurachee it situated, I* learn from a hfci 
live manuscript, written in 1809, to b* 
Kukrala } and I have reason to imagine 
that the very modern appellation bestow^ 
ed on this harbour of Khoor AJlee, is a 
bigoted corruption of that word. 

We can by no means attempt 
to dor that justice ta this volume 
which would consist in enumerat- 
ing to our readers the multifarious 
and minute information which it 
contains, relating to the countries 
and nations with which the author’s 
route brought him acquainted ; 
and we confess that this duty has 
appeared to us the more difficult, 
and almost impracticable, from 
the endless, and we must add, ab- 
surd particularity with which the 
table of contents has been drawn 
up. We had thought of extract- 
ing a specimen ; but to those Who 
consult Lieut. P’s book, the error 
will be but too conspicuous, and 
to others it is of no importance* 
It is earnestly to be wished that 
makers of books would understand, 
that a table of contents can scarce- 
ly be too brief and perspicuous, 
conveying, at it were to the eye; 
as well as to the mind* an unpei* 
plexed and rapid view of the prin- 
cipal features of a work ; while ah 
index can scarcely be too full. 
What a mistake is not committed 
in this instance, when, on the pne 
hand, we have no index whatever, 
and, on the other, a table or con*- 
tents #o abundant and so confused, 
that it needs an index for itself. 

The present work ha$ bpeh ar- 
ranged after the plan of Eipbin^ 
stone’s account of Cabul, and we 
find in it some other resemblances 
also. Lieut. P. like Mr. E. ts a large 
innovator in orthography ; but un- 
fortunately, he is not a follower of 
the latter ; and hence the reader of 
both volumes wfil havfc bfcte diffi- 
culty to know when the A** tra- 
vellers are or are not speaking of 



. , t* 

people ot thing*,. } JFnr i$„ jji^d^ndea, ty impenetrable 
JE.’s r Afghauna ar^ mountains; ana hti tib^Bbutn bfl 
here .. tjaatsformed into Uffghans ; line of inhospitable 
bia (C.aubul into Kabool, &c. &c. sea- coast, containing but otiehar- 

- Jn?: the rest, , the present volume hour capable of admitting vessel# 
muftt.be regarded as an interesting of any size; and even that one 
supplement to -the works of Mr- guarded by innumerable shoals. 
Elphinstone and Sir John Mai- This western frontier, although 
colm, lately introduced into our exposed to. invasion, is, in many 
review, and as indispensable to those places, so strongly defended by 
readers who wish to increase their nature, that fewer troops are re: 
acquaintance with the countries quisite to protect it than any other 
whidi lie to the west of the Bri- country, of similar extent, on the 
tjsh dominions in India. continent of India. Its numerous 


The History of Bengal , from the 
first Mahoniedan Invasion, until the 
- virtual Conquest of that Country by the 
English, A. D. 1757. By Charles S»ew- 
m f, Esq. M. A. S. late Major oti the 
Bengal establishment, Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the Hon. East India 
‘■Company’s College, Herts; Autltor of 
i^hqi Descriptive Catalogue of Tippno 
^Sultan’s Library, and Translator of the 
Travels of Rlirza Abu Talcb Khan.-^ 
440 * pp, 548. London, Black ami Co. 

, ;T:J* 5 province of Bengal, says 
•Professor Stewart, is one of the 
most valuable acquisitions that was 
evpr made by any nation. It .is 
situated .between ; the twenty-first 
and twenty-seventh degrees of 
northern latitude, pad between the 
ejgbty-’^ixth and ninety-second of 

longitude; being in breadth 
4 b 0 Ut^three hundred, and in length 
fgqd hundred, miles : its area con- 
tras nearly twenty -one degrees 
Qn the north nod east 

see, from a notice on the hand- 
some ahd useful map wliich accompanies 
tfkifef voiame, thfat the dimension# of Ben** 
gal exceed, by something less than a 
thousand (844) square miles, the dimen- 
fjpns of Great Britain. The following is 
the .comparative table to which We al- 
ttofe: 

v Square Mile*. 

Bhigal contains 97,244 

Bebar>« ............ .... 51,973 

f * . . . 'Total 149,217 

Great Britain J96,408 

Ireland #? « ♦,» t • *$ ... »,». > 35f4Qft 



navigable rivers, in the possessioo 
of a maritime nation, are also so 
many sources of , defence, that 
should the English ever be driven 

Having compared the surface of the 
two (countries, It is natural to comphre 
the population ^ and here, too, Bengal haa 
an undoubted advantage, lit 1789, the 
inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar were es- 
timated at 22 millions, aud Sir William 
Jones reckoned them at 24 millions, . In 
J79J, Mr. Colebrdoke was decidedly of 
opinion, after matUR* consideration, that 
intrltfding Benares, they could not be e*v 
tltuated at lew than 27 millions, which 
corroborates $ir William Jones's calcula- 
tion. Another ystimatc, made in 1790, 
wliich is .not so much to be depended btf, 
carries the population of Bengal, Bahafr, 
and Benares, so high as 32,987,500 in- 
habitants. In 1801 a more accurate sur- 
vey than any of the preceding was taken 
by the directions of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, but the result has .never been com- 
municated to the public in -an authentic 
form. Upon the whole, the average of 
200 to a square mile, in districts whieb 
are well peopled, may be admitted as 
tolerably correct ; and we may estimate 
the total population of Bengal, Bahar# 
and Benares, not to exceed 30 millions, 
nor to fall short of 28 millions of inhabi- 
tants. Under the British government 
the population of Bengal ‘has -undergone 
a progressive Increase, which still con- 
tinues, and surpasses that of England id 
the cultivated. districts. It has occasion- 
ally, however, anet wjth checks, as hap- 
pened in 1770, when it is supposed, thfct 
tui a moderate computation, a fifth of the 
inhabitants perished by famine: in 1/84 
the same calamity prevailed, but in, ,.a 
much less degree; in 1787 many live* 
were lost in the eastern provinces by inr- 
undation, and in 1788 by a partJal*Ciw- 
oity; but siuce this last pertoH famine 
and scarcity have beep wholly rtnknown. 

It may be added, that other writhe 
make the area of Bengal less considerable 
•thau the estimate of Mr. Stewart. 

9 N 2 
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from all the other parts of India, 
they may find in Bengal an asy- 
lum where no enemy will venture 
to follow them. Thus secure from 
a foreign invuder, they are equally 
safe from any insurrection of the 
natives, whose mildness of dispo- 
sition, and aversion to war, are 
such, that nothing short of the 
most atrocious cruelty, or of reli- 
gious persecution, could induce 
them to draw their swords against 
their present masters. If nature, 
adds our author, has been thus 
bountiful to Bengal in its means of 
external defence and internal se- 
curity, she has not been less libe- 
ral in bestowing on it every other 
blessing that a country can enjoy. 
Its fertile soil produces every thing 
requisite for the food of man or 
animal ; and in sueh abundance, 
that the crops of one year are suf- 
ficient for the consumption of its 
inhabitants for two. It is thereby 
enabled to supply all other parts 
of India from its superabundance ; 
and to become the granary of the 
east, as Egypt formerly was of 
the west. In variety of fruits and 
animals it equally abounds ; and 
yields every other article requisite 
for the comfort, or even luxury of 
man. The inhabitants of Bengal, 
sufficiently versed in all the arts of 
useful industry, require no assist- 
ance from other countries ; while 
their delicate and valuable manu- 
factures are exported to every part 
of the world. 

The revenues of Bengal, con- 
sisting chiefly of rents paid for 
land, the property of winch is vest- 
ed in the sovereign*, were fixed 
by Raja Todermul, about the year 
1582 (during the reign of the Em- 
peror Akbar), at one crore, six 
lacs, ninety-three f nousand one 
hundred and fifty-two rupees ; or, 
at eight rupees per pound sterling, 
jgl, 336,614. During the govern- 
ment of Sultan Shujaa, they were 
raised to one crore, thirty-one lacs, 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and 

■ * 'Phis right or claim was given up to 
the Zemindars by Lord Cornwallis, when 
he ujadq the perpetual settlement in 
1793, 


seven rupees, or./ 1,639, 41 8 7 $.6d. 
In the year 1722, they were in- 
creased, by the Nuwab MoOrshud 
Cooly Jaffier Khan, to one crore, 
fifty-two lacs, forty-five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-one rupees, 
or £ 1,780,595. 2 For the 
year 1811-12, the land-revenues 
of Bchar, Bengal, and Orissa, 
amounted to two crores and seven* 
ty-two lacs of rupees ; deducting 
seventy lacs for Bclmr, there re- 
mains two crores and two lacs for 
Bengal and Orissa, or £ 2,525,000. ; 
which, after allowing .£1,025,000 
for their proportion of the ex- 
penses of government, leaves a 
surplus revenue from Bengal and 
Orissa of 4 1,500, 000. ; either to 
be applied to the purchase of in- 
vestments or the support of other 
provinces, or even to he remitted 
honv in specie, whenever the ex- 
igences of tlie state may require 
it.f There is also a permanent 
annual revenue, of fifty lacs of ru- 
pees, derived from salt and opium, 
to be added to the account. These 
must he admitted to be great and 
solid advantages, without taking 
into consideration the vast increase 
of commerce, and addition to the 
revenue, arising from the trade of 
Bengal. 

To this agreeable picture, as it 
respects the interests of Great 
Britain, Mr. Stew art adds the very 
satisfactory assurance, that the 
connection of the two countries is 
also beneficial to Bengal. On this 
question, our author cites the pas- 
sage which follows, taken from the 
Fifth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, prefacing it with a de- 
claration of his hearty concurrence 
in its tenor, and his belief, from 
individual experience, that it is 
perfectly well founded: The 

strength of the government of In- 
dia,” says the Heport, “directed 
as it lias been, has had the effect 
of securing its subjects, as well 

t In October 1811, forty lacs of rupees 
were brought from Bengal, and weft* 
sold to the Bank of England ' fbi 
£495,527. 
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from foreign depredation, as from 
internal commotion. This is an 
advantage rarely possessed by the 
subjects of Asiatic states; and, 
combined withadomestie adminis- 
tration more just in its principles, 
;yvd exercised with far greater in- 
tegrity and ability than the native 
one that preceded it, may suffi- 
ciently account for the improve- 
ments that have taken place ; and 
which, in the Bengal provinces, 
where peace has been enjoyed for 
a period of time perhaps hardly 
paralleled in oriental history, have 
manifested themselves in the ame- 
liorated condition of the great mass 
of the population ; although cer- 
tain classes may have been de- 
pressed by the indispensable policy 
of a foreign government. The na- 
ture and circumstances of our situ- 
ation prescribe narrow limits to the 
prospects of the natives, in the 
political and military branches of 
the public service ; strictly speak- 
ing, however, they were foreigners 
who generally enjoyed the great 
offices in those departments un- 
der the Moghul government. But 
to agriculture and commerce every 
encouragement is afforded, under 
a system of laws, the prominent 
object of which is to protect the 
weak from oppression, and to se- 
cure to every individual the fruits 
of his industry. Tne count iv, us 
may be expected, has, under these 
circumstances, exhibited in every 
part of it, improvement, in a de- 
nerul view, advancing with acce- 
lerated progress in these latter 
.times.'* 

Such is the region with whose 
political history, since the first 
Mohammedan invasion, Mr. Stew- 
art proposes to make us acquaint- 
ed, “ In a work professing,” says 
the author, “ to be a historyof Ben- 
gal, it will probably be expected 
to find some account of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country ; 
and a detail of their gradual rise 
from a state of barbarism to that 
high £egrcc of civilization in which 
tlicy were fdund when first visited 
by Europeans. In both these re- 
ppects, I am sorry to say, the rea- 


der will be disappointed. Al- 
though tlie Hindoos of Bengal 
have an equal claim to antiquity 
and early civilization with the other 
nations of India, yet we have not 
any authentic information respect- 
ing them during the early ages of 
their progress ; nor is there any 
other positive evidence of the an- 
cient existence of Bengal as a se- 
parate kingdom, for any consider- 
able period, than its distinct lan- 
guage, and peculiar written cha- 
racter. It is said to have been, at 
various periods, tributary to the 
sovereignties of Oude, Dchly, and 
Maglmda (the present Behar) ; but 
that at other times its Rajas ex- 
tended their conquests as far as 
Benares.*” “ Ebul Fazil,” adds 
Mr. S.has given, in the Ayeen Ak- 
berry, a list of sixty-one kings of 
Bengal, who reigned over that 
country before the Mahommedan 
invasion ; and although he has in 
some measure destroyed its credi- 
bility, by an ill-judged attempt to 
make it conform with Brah- 
nnnical antiquity, yet there is lit- 
tle doubt that it rests on a foun- 
dat'on of truth ; and if twenty or 
twenty-five years be allowed for 
each reign, previous to the period 
of the invasion, viz. A. D. 1203-4. 
it will give the Bengalese sufficient 
claim to antiquity.” 

Mr. S. commences what he pro- 
perly calls his “ introduction” to 
the History of Bengal, with an 
account of the first irruption of 
the Mahommedans into the coun- 
tries cast of the Indus ; \i part, 
however, ol his work, in which he 
merely proposes to himself to draw 
out a summary of the information 
contained in Colonel Dow’s Trans- 
lation of Ferishfah’s History, a 
work which he vindicates from the 
censure that has been attempted 
to be thrown on it. Seating for* 
ward, then, from the death of the 
celebrated Haroun A1 Rashid, 
A. H. 170, when the temporal 
power of the Califs began to de- 
cline, Ishmael Samany, t he founder 
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112, 8\o. edition. 
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of the Samanian dynasty, Is int,rp‘- 
drited to our notice. This prince, 
who, under the Califs, was go- 
YethOr of Daverulniher (Transox- 
idna) and Khorassyn, assumed, 
A1 H. 263, the royal title, and 
reigned in the city of Bokhara, 
the capital of the province of the 
«ame name, in Ushec Tartary, over 
the provinces just mentioned, and 
the northern part of Persia. 

The Samanian dynasty had 
reigned for ninety years with 
tranquillity and splendour in the 
city of Bokhara, when, A. H. 350, 
Abdul Malik Noo, the seventh of 
the race, died, leaving a son, Abul 
Munsur, in a state of minority. 
Thisunfortunate circumstance pro- 
duced, as in the numerous instan- 
ces on record, a division at the 
court. Abistagy, governor of 
Khorassan, a person of great re- 
putation, was referred to, to put 
an end to disputes. That no- 
bleman pronounced against Mun- 
sur ; but, before his messen- 
gers had reached Bokhara, the 
contending parties had united ; 
and unanimously elected Munsur 
for their king. The young mo- 
narch, unable to hide his dissatis- 
faction at the decision of Abistagy, 
commanded, him to leave his go- 
vernment and proceed to Bokhara. 
Abistagy, unwilling to trust him- 
self vi the hands of the prince 
whom he had offended, immediate- 
ly raised the standard of rebellion, 
and in the end, established him- 
self in Ghigne, the capital of Za- 
bulistan,* then possessed by the 
Anooks, a tribe of Afghans. Abis- 
tagy, after a reign of fifteen years, 
died and was succeeded by his son, 
Abu Isaac, who, at the end of a 
short reign of one year, died with- 
out an heir. Subuctageen, the 
generalissimo of Abistagy, in con- 
sequence, peaceably mounted the 
throne, taking, on this occasion, the 
title of Nasir Addeen.. • 

It was this sovereign which com- 
menced the Mohammedan wars of 


♦ Called by late author*. Cabul/ Cau- 
i»j, ^bqo|, Ac, &c, . 
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religion and pillage upon . the un- 
offending nations of India- - t ig 
A. Ft. 360, he.invaded the, country 
of Jypaal Raja, extending,' , in a, 
north-west direction, from, Lahore 
to Lumghan, and in V, sosuth-^ast 
from Cashmire to Mpultan, . and 
of which the capital was called 
Bathendeh. 

From this time, Mohammedan 
expeditions against India, to Break 
its images, plunder its temples, 
and carry its inhabitants into 
slavery, became frequent. . 

A. H. 4*35, the Ghiznian empire 
being then on the decline, the Ra- 
ja ofDchly, allying himself with 
all the Hindoo princes of tli^ 
Punjab, made an attack on tne 
invaders, and almost drove them, 
out of Hindoostan ; hut this re- 
verse was temporary, and the Mo- 
hammedan arms subsequently re; 
covered and maintained their pre- 
dominance. , 

(To be crnitinttedj 

Some Principles of Civilization ,* 
with detached Thoughts oft, the Pro- 
motion of Christianity in , British In- 
dia. by Richard Hey, f;#q. ,JUL.P» 
late Fellow of Sidney, Sussex, aud 
Magdalen Colleges, University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge* at tide Uigycfc 
«ity Press, for Hatchard, London, 

The promotion of Christianity^ 
ha British India is a subject,' 
which, from its immense impor- 
tance, has employed the thought# 
and the pens of various learnedaitA 
good men. All agree on the de- 
sirable end; but differ as to tlt£ 
means. ‘ 

Enemies, as we are, co vague 
and fanciful theories, on a subjeptJ 
which, of all others, demands the 
most serious and patient attention ; 
we have read with a considerably 
degree of pleasure thewwk be- 
fore us. The author is not oueo£ 
those modern scribblers, who, give 
to the world crude and superficial 
pamphlets on evqry subject which* 
falls in their way, but acabn, 
teiqatic reasoned who leadr-aia 
reader, with ahnost Tnathemalk«i< 
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precision, through a Regular sertef temg&a) gobi, it dwindle* into mitim 
of argatnents. Laying his fouft- when viewed w a consequence from 
dati<m ) ^oh fixed principles, hfe tfde religtyu : because tjie value p/jJut 
raises his superstructure with sin- c^ushis la securing a never-ending f$(- 
giilUr minuteness, and his chain dt y« 1 inclined to consider tlio two* 


of reasoning is extended, without 
the'* omission of a single link to 
pef^lex or mislead. 

The style in which it is written 
reminds us of our favourite Paley, 
with somewhat less of his anima- 
tion ; but the same simplicity of 
mind, and the same good sense are 
evident in every page. We are 
persuaded that this writer has di- 
gested well the subject which he 
treats ; and, even if we differed 
from him in opinion, he is too 
respectable to be treated with an 
uncotirteons or severe opposition. 

The pamphlet begins with some 
preliminary observations, and the 
aiithof dwells considerably on ge- 
neral principles of civilization, 
“ leaving them to be applied by 
those whose situation may call 
them to it. The object, however* 
before us, is no less than the pro- 
motion of the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of persons far exceed- 
ing, in number, the inhabitants of 
bur United Kingdom in Europe.” 
This object every good man is de- 
sirous to promote ; but, as we 
have observed, the mode is per- 
plexing perhaps, and difficult : — 

1 find a difference of opinion in the 
voters whom I have consulted, respect- 
ing t;he precedence of civilizing or chris- 
tianizing those who staud in need of both. 
Some propose civilization as a step pre- 
paratory to the introduction or offer of 
Christianity ; others speak of Christianity 
aS the only or most effectual means of 
civilizing. The distinction may perhaps 
bfe materia! in some views j though pro- 
bably not tiecessary to be carried along 
with ub in these pages. If any person 
suggest iWftt h likely to be-adrantageous 
towards hither 6f dbe two purposes, It 
may bd'iret c^rito foreign to the other. 
JU‘ least what tends- to civilize will, hi 
the opUiibu yisomer; prepare- for Christ r- 
iwrtzy ^and*va.ifcdfrei|rty promotes cftri«l 
itoditjbttM, imitbe opfcfioo 
ftwwnrabie^ ^eivHizatiomri IndeOtl,' If 
civilization be rtg&idcd as ending in mere 


as mutual causes and effects. Civi- 
lization may promote Christianity, anf 
in return be promoted by it. Chrlstia? 
nity may have a civilizing influence • and*' 
from this advantage gained, may be more 
readily and efficaciously received into the 
heart and actions. Taking this view o€ 
the matter, we cease to regard civiliza- 
tion as a mere temporal acquisition ; and 
in devising the means of promoting the 
one or the other, we feel that we are, h» 
either case, employed, mediately or imme- 
diately, in forwarding the highest inte- 
rests of our species. And, if one rude In- 
dian be lust struck by any of the sublime 
and affecting truths of Christianity, and 
through the medium of religion, become 
a Civilized man ; if another be drawn oa 
gradually by miscellaneous instruction 
and other means, to a state of civiliza- 
tion, and, through this medium, become 
a Christian, l see no reason why we arch* 
object to either profess. 1 see no rcufa^ 
to suppose, iu either case, that the, Dirinn 
Providence and the influence of the Holy' 
Spirit, have not superintended and guided 
the whole : though in the most iuua{ 
mode, thty is, a mode unknown to uji t 
and not r by us to be distinctly traced 
the operation. Neither case preclude^ 
human effort : neither cast justifies that 
confident zeal which presumes upon in- 
fallible guidance from God," 

In this we do not materially dif- 
fer ; but we are, on the whole, dis-r 
posed to think, that civilization, .to 
a certain extent, such as perhapa 
exists among a very large portion of 
British India, is necessary to a suc- 
cessful attempt towards a real cone 
version to the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel. An uncivilized man 
may be made a nominal Christian. 
We wish both heart and head to be 
impressed with the saving truths 
of the Gospel, which we fear will; 
not always be the case among un- 
educated barbarians. This Opini- 
on is strengthened by the dsmjr- 
learaed and acute VPkrbunon, 
w)k> writes 0 s follow* :•—* ; A 

“ The benevolent Spirit' of antiquity, 
which set their heroe* mjd lawgiver oa 
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seforming the savage manners of their 
barbarous neighbours, amt communicat- 
ing to them the blessings of civil life, ai 
divine as it appears, hath been yet out- 
done in the charities of these latter times, 
which sends missionaries among the wild 
inhabitants of the new world, with the 
greater blessings of the Gospel. But 
Ihe constant ill-success of this glorious 
undertaking, hath beeu a long time mat- 
ter of grief to all good men. Something 
therefore must needs be much amiss, to 
defeat a purpose which grace and nature 
conspire to advance. And, if we search 
carefully into it, we shall find it to be 
this, the preaching of it to savage and 
brutal men . But the Gospel, plain and 
simple as it is, and fitted in its nature 
for what it was ordained to effect, re- 
quires an intellect something above that 
of a savage to apprehend. Nor is it at 
all to the dishonour of our holy faith, 
that such a one must be taught a previous 
lesson j and first of all instructed in the 
emollient arts of life. And it is not one 
of the least benefits of society, that at 
the time it teaches us to improve every 
bodily accommodation, it enlarges and 
enlightens the understanding by the acti- 
vity which the mind exercises in improv- 
ing those accommodations. For want 
of this previous culture, it hath happen- 
ed, that when, by the unwearied labour 
of the Missionary, numbers of these sa- 
vages have been baptized, into the faith, 
such converts have never long preserved, 
nor Were they able to propagate among 
their tribes, the Christianity they had 
been taught ; but successive missions 
have found, the woik was ever to begin 
anew. From whence we conclude, that 
they set out at the wrong end ; for to 
make the Gospel understood , much more 
to propagate and establish it, these bar- 
barians should have been first taught the 
civil arts of life. And, indeed, to civi- 
lize a barbarous people is, in itself, a 
work of sueh exalted charity, that to 
find it neglected, whei.a further and far 
more nobler end than the arts of life may 
be procured by it, is matter of infinite as- 
toalrtmrenit” 

The truth, Ixqwever, may be be- 
tween both extremes : the one 
may assist the other. Difficulties, 
however must be encountered;, 
obstructions must be expected. 


“ In this,” (observes the author of 
this treatise,) u iu every other mode 
of proceeding towards the humane and 
charitable purpose in view, we ought 
ever to be prepared with the expectation 
of obstruction, temporary disappoint- 
ment, occasional retrograde movement, 
A tardy progress (or appearing such to 
anxious zeal) must be submitted to, pa- 
tience and perseverance must intermix 
with acti\ ity. Should even a final over- 
throw of our wishes appear the most pro-' 
bable event, we ought to be provided 
with, a consciousness of having used no 
means which should cause ablush to hu- 
manity or Christian charity. And, hav- 
ing this consciousness, we ought to com- 
mit, in humble resignation, to the God 
who rules all nations, but with a govtnra- 
meut of which the measures are beyond 
our scrutiny. In the prosecution of the 
great and compound work of Christian 
civilization, let its magnitude be ever 
present to our apprehension ; as a guard 
against precipitancy, and as a guard 
against relinquishment. To reclaim man 
from barbarism, or an approximate slate, 
is to raise him from the confines of mere 
animal life to that width, in propriety, i» 
the life of man. To reclaim him from 
barbarism and conduct him into the 
flock of Christ, Is to advance him above 
the mere life of man, and to ally him 
with the inhabitant* of a bettor world. 
God forbid that we should limit the Di- 
vine bounty, or intermeddle with tbe«e<- 
cret counsels of the Almighty l But the 
Christian Revelation Is the only known 
path, which we are authorised tto declare 
to all people, as leading to the mansion* 
of angelic bliss. And if we may, be 
humble instruments of guiding. It into 
footsteps of distant nations, we may pre- 
sume to enjoy this grateful reflection : 
that, through such instrumentality, they 
rise in the scale of being, and claim under ■ 
the merits of a Redeemer, to he partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints iu light.” 

Our limits will not allow Our 
doing justice to this excellent 
treatise. We earnestly jrecom? 
mend it to the perusal of all, who 
feel an interest in the welfare of 
our numerous fellow-creatuTes fa 
India, who are now sunk hoc spi- 
ritual darkness. They will r find 
much valuable and Important 
matter, Arranged with umiiual per- 
spicuity ; much gc^d sense, and 
a spirit of genuine benevolent 
which mark the author* to' be ft 
learned and sound TefesUm#, ftftC 
what is fhr ’4 

pioud Christian, - ■ - 
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D#c Duncan, senior, of Edinburgh, is 
preparing for the Press, a new edition of 
his Observations on the distinguishing 
Symptoms of Three different Species of 
Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal, 
the Apostematous, and the Tuberculous. 
— J The Appendix, in which he gave some 
Account of an Opiate Medicine, prepared 
from common Garden Lettuce, and which 
he has denominated Lactucarium t will 
be considerably enlarged, with Observa- 
tions communicated to him by several of 
hi* friends who have employed it in 
Practice, 

Mr. C..S. Gilbert will soon publish, in 
two royal quarto volumes, a Historical 
Survey of Cornwall, illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings, from drawings by Mr. 
H. Parker, jun. 

‘The Rev. And. Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, has nearly ready for publication, 
lectures, Expository and Practical, on 
Select Portions of Scripture, in two octa- 
vo Tf/hiraed. 

The Bcy. Dr. T. D, Whitaker, Vicar of 
WhaHey, is preparing a General History 
of the County of York, which will form 
sevfcn or eight volumes in folio. 

Dr. Adam Dods, of Worcester, lias iu 
the prdsa, the Physician’s Practical Com- 
panion, arranged in alphabetical disserta- 
tions, in an octavo volume. 

Mr. J. T. James is printing a Journal 
of a Tour on the Continent, in 1813-14 ; 
comprising descriptions of Berlin, Stock- 
lmlm, Petersburg, Moscow, &c. 

Tb<r Fourth Volume of the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c.by Stuart and Kevett, edi- 
ted by Mr. Joseph Woods, is nearly ready 


foe- publication. 

Mr. Scoresby has in the presB, the His- 
tory df East and West Greenland, and the 
Northern Whale Fishery. 

Mr. Wm. Wilkins, Architect, will soon 
pubrish fri an octavo volume, with plates, 
Atiiettiettfcia, or Remarks on the Build- 
ings and Topography of Athens. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, com- 
menced by the late Henry Redhead Yorke, 
are how In the press, and will complete 
thttt* Writ eariyin the ensuing summer. 
:&t. #$lly wiU soon publish, au Es- 
say, bn ^eights and Measures, ancient 
and bidden, with remarks on the princD 
fieran^temskws of the birt aowbefote 

t ari Asian* .^preparing for, the press, 
Dcg-triae, and Opi- 
nions ftFthe Tafe Jbhn Hunter, founder of 
CbUeg&of 

Surgeons in Lwidou. - \*r 
Asiatic Journ<— No. V. 


The Remains of James Dusautoy, late 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, with an 
Introduction by Robert Southey, F.sq. is' 
preparing for publication. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stuart, 
Dr. James Hutton, and Professor John 
Robinson, read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, with some additional notes 
by Professor Playfair, will soon appear in 
an octavo volume. * 

Mr. Wm. Mariner has in the press, in 
two octavo volumes, an Account of the : 
People of the Tonga Islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. Booth, author of an Analytical In- 
troduction to the English Language, will 
soon publish a volume of Poems. 

Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 
written by himself, and continued to the 
time of his death, from his diary, uotes, 
and other papers, will soon appear in' 
three duodecimo volumes. 

Mr. William Playfair will soon publish, 
a Supplemental Volume of Political Por- 
traits In this new era. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by him- * 
self, will soon appear in three duodecimo 
volumes. * ’ < 

Mr. Windham, of Glasgow, has in the 
press, [Tnitaiiatiism incapable of Vindica- 
tion, iu reply to the Rev. J, Yates’ Vindi-* 
ration of Unitarianism. 

A new edition of a Collection of FartP 
wel Sermons, by Nonconformist Divines,' 
in an octavo volume, is nearly ready. 

Mr. Ravizotti’s Italian Grammar is re- 
printing, with considerable improvements. 

Mr. Pratt has in the press, a new edP 
tion of the late Rev. II. Cecil’s Works, in 
three octavo volumes. ’ 1 

A new edition of Dr. Pinkard’s Note# 
on the West Indies, with additional let- 
ters, and a plan for the emancipation of 
the slaves, is in the press. 

The Rev. T. Malthus is preparing a new 
edition of his Essay on Population, with 
important additions and emendations. 

An edition of Gray’s Works, wish some 
variations in the principal poems, froni 
his own hand writing, and many letters 
hitherto unpublished, edited by Mitford, 
is in the press. 

A naw and corrected edition of the 


Rev. Harvey Marriott’s Course of PractU 
ca! Sermons, will appear in a few dayq. 

The MS Pentateuch noticed Iasi month 
had its’ length etronem$v&ate4,i*&two 
volumes, or double roily c 
and Ibis in exceHtmt pre^ryatoo" 

At a late meeting ofAlmyem 


m* 
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Christiana, was read, entitled, “ A De- 
scription of anew ore Tellurium;** this 
ore occurs in hexagonal plates, of a tin 
white colour. When exposed to the blow- 
pipe, it exhibits all the characters of tel- 
lurium ; and there remains behind a glo- 
bule of silver. It is fouud in the Oun- 
dal copper-mine, accompanied by copper 
pyrites, and by molybdena. 

The Natural History Society of Geneva, 
has invited the naturalists of the whole of 
Switzerland to attend a public meeting at 
Geneva, in order to lay the foundation of 
a General Society, under the name of 
“ the Helvetic Society of the Natural Sci- 
ences.” 

It has recently been discovered, that if 
a stick of sulphur is grasped in the hand, 
numerous snappings are heard, exactly 
like (though not so loud as) t he discharge 
of the Leyden jar. This continues as long 
as it is held in the hand, sometimes, in- 
deed, after a short interval, it ceases ; but 
the cracking may be agaiu produced by 
warming it. 

It has been recently discovered, that 
the Tea-plant is indigenous in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

In London there died last year, 421 of 
apoplexy ; 080 of asthma ; 232 in child- 
bed ; 420 of consumption ; 3,324 in con- 
vulsions ; 792 of dropsy ; 953 of inflam- 
mation ; 711 of measles; 306 of mortifi- 
cation ; 723 of small pox ; but not one of 
vaccination. 

The scapulas of sonic unknown large 
animal, has been recently found in the 
city of Geneva. 

The Coal Gas Company have lately in- 
creased the gaseous product yielded by 
coal, by distilling a second time the lar 
which is obtained during the first distil- 
lation. 

M. De Lasterie has discovered a new 
speedy, and easy mode of copying draw- 
ings ; and M. Bouillon the art of repre- 
senting sculpture on paper, with extraor- 
dinary truth and accuracy. 

Some time since appealed, a statement 
In most of the Philosophical Journals in 
Europe, containing cases in which bleed- 
ing has been practised with success, in 
cases of hydrophobia in India, Professor 
Huffland has found it to be equally effica- 
cious in Germany. It is his intention to 
publish some of the cases immediately. 

In the course of the excavations at 
Pompeiia, an ancient bathiug-room has 
lately been exposed ; in which were found 
an Antonia and an Agrippa of the size of 
life, and of the finest workmanship. 

M. le Chevalier Delambre, has sent a 
sun-dial found at Delos, among the ruins 
of the temple of Apollo, to the Royal In 
stltute of France. 

Dr. WeHs, in his observations on the 
condensation of water on glass, says, that 
although it should be ascertained by further 


observations, that glass can attract mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, ip, spme tyay 
unconnected with Its greater , cojd, still 
the quantity hence arising will be always 
trifling, when compared with wn#t ^re- 
ceives, in consequence of its lower tem- 
perature. 

Vogel has published a paper to, shqw, 
that when sugar is boiled with various 
metallic oxides, and with different me- 
talline salts, it has the property oi; .decom- 
posing them. Sometimes it reduces the 
oxide to the metalline state ; at others, 
it deprives the oxide of one of the doses 
of oxigen, with which it was combined* 
and thereby reduces it to an inferior de- 
gree of oxidation. 

Dr. Ainslie describes the Balsam pf 
Peru as a certain specific for inveterate 
ulcers. See Asiatic Journ. pp. 11, 121. 

M. Pons has discovered a uew comet. 

In the Russian Almanack it is stated, 
that in the Russian empire died last, year 
760 at the advanced age of 100 years ; 233 
of 105; 106 of 110; 53 of 11$ ; 20 of 
120 ; five of 125 ; four of 130 ; and one 
of 160. 

it has been observed, that old people 
preserve their faculties iu Russia to a very 
advanced age. This is attributed to the 
frequency of their fasts, the frequent use 
of vapour baths, and to their religious ic- 
siguation. 

1 he pipes of the engines used in France 
for extinguishing file made of flax, 
are found to answer much better than 
those made of leather. They, are woven 
in the same maimer as the wicks of the 
patent lamps, or joining. When thp wa- 
ter runs a short time through the pipes, tbo 
llax swells, «uid no water escapes tlpmgh 
pressure be very great. They are move 
portable, and less expensive than leathern 
pipes. 

It has been lately remarked, that it is 
probable, that during heavy gales, the 
violent shocks sustained by the ship, from 
the waves may momentarily checj& the 
regular passage of the saud, through the 
small opening of the glass. This eventu- 
ally may cause an error in the ship’s reck- 
oning, which might be rectified by simply 
suspending the glass, as a coinpasB, so as 
uniformly to maintain its perpendicular 
position. 

Mr. Ludwig, a surgeon at Naufung, has 
cured by vaccination, a chronic inflam- 
mation of the eyes, that had lasted many 
years, ... 

A mode, superior to that hitherto, in 
use, has been invented at Paris for sa- 
king gunpowder. It is manufactured 
more rapidly than the former |r * 4ho 
grains are spherical, of the size of swan - 
shot, well glazed and competed- of. con- 
centric coats. . ' , u, 

An organ is constructing^ Mr^ Turner 
of Lambeth, which will be furnished* by 
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an expressive swell atross the front, be- 
hind tjie diapason stop. It will open and 
shut m libitum, as suddenly or gradu- 
ally as the human voice ; It causes a swell 
on the Whole instrument, or on each note 
individually, at the pleasure of the player. 

In a paper lately read to the Royal So- 
ciety^ Dr. Phillips showed, that the heat 
of animals was, in all probability, owing 
to the nervous energy. The muscular 
energy depends upon the particular struc- 
ture of the muscles ; the nervous system 
is supported by the sanguiferous ; but 
the Sanguiferous can act without the in- 
fluence of the nervous system. Hence 
the muscles cannot for any length of 
time, continue to exert their energy if 
the nervous influence be cut off. The 
hfrVous influence seems to be the same 
With the galvanic energy. 

The late Dr. Roxburg, while at St. He- 
lena drew up a Flora of that island. He 
found fifty-six species, fifty of which 
were peculiar to the island, having been 
observed no where else ; not a single new 
genus, however, occurred. 

The council of the Royal Society has 
voted the Rumford prize to Dr. Wells, 
for his “ Essay on Dew.” It is gene- 
rally supposed that the Royal Society is 
supported by Government : so far from 
it, Government charges it taxes to a 
considerable amount. It consists of an 
association of gentlemen, for the express 
purpose of promoting the cultivation of 
the natural sciences. The expenses of 
this association are defrayed by the annual 
contribution of its members. This cir- 
cumstance prevents the possibility of con- 
tering the title of Fellow upon any person 
however celebrated, unless he petitions 
for it. Such a title being supported by 
an annual tax imposed upon him of 21. 
12j. Every person who wishes to become 
a member of the society, must express 
his desire to be so, by presenting a peti- 
tion signed by three members. 

To contrive a cypher which shall be at 
once secure from detection, and easy in 
its application, has been considered a pro- 
blem of some difficulty; that proposed by 
Dr. Rees, has been decyphered by Mr. 
Gage. Another cypher contrived with 
great ingenuity, was proposed by pro- 
fessor Herman, about the year 1750. It 
was offered with great confidence as a 
challenge for the learned of Europe. It 
was however decyphered by Mr. Reguc- 
liu, and was published in the transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences, at 
BeHhi. A new cypher has been proposed 
in which each character represents a 
letter ; so that the number of characters 
does not exceed the number of letters, 

- A curioOT phenomenon has been lately 
observed in Switzerland, about nine miles 
dlStwlifromr Laxwenne. The whole sur- 
faetftffthe idofc war covered with a spe- 


cies of caterpillar different from any 
which are usually observed in that coun- 
try. These animals appear dead j but 
when brought near a fire they soon re- 
cover animation. 

It has been discovered from observa- 
tions recently made on the ElectricalTor- 
pedo, that when the electrical organs are 
often excited, they lose their power; and 
the animal dies much sooner. Its first 
strokes are always the most violent, and 
grow gradually more and more feeble, 
until quite exhausted, and then the ani- 
mal dies. 

Monsieur Freysmuth has discovered 
Columbium, in Bohemia ; he extracted 
it from a mineral, which has hitherto 
been regarded as a native sulphate of 
zinc, and also for nigrin, which it re- 
sembles. 

Mr. Koening has made some very ma- 
terial improvements in his invention of 
his printing machine, by which its advan- 
tages have been greatly increased. 

Colonel Beaufoy states, that the vari- 
ation of the magnetic needle is least in 
the morniug, and gieatest at noon. 

A premium has been given by the High- 
land Society of Scotland, to Mr. Bainl 
for raising 3000 stones troy of Florin 
grass. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture ; 
consisting of doors, windows, buttresses, 
pinnacles, &c. with the measurements ; 
selected from ancient buildings at Oxford, 
&c. drawn and etched on sixty-one plates. 
By F. Mackenzie and A Pugin. 21. 2s. 
bds. Demy ; Imp. Pa. 31. 3s. bds. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Eleganti® Latin®; or. Rules and Ex- 
ercises illustrative of elegant Latin Style. 
By the Rev. E. Valpy, D. D. Price 4s. fid. 

The First Number of the New and Im- 
proved Edition of Stephens’ Greek The- 
saurus is now delivering. The copies of 
deceased Subscribers are for sale at 1/. 35. 
large paper 21. 105. It hereafter will be 
raised from time to time, according to 
circumstances. A plan of the work may 
be had on application, or by letter (post 
paid) at No. 21, Tooke’s Court, Chancery 
Lane, London. It is respectfully request- 
ed that such Subscribers as have not yet 
sent any reference in London, will as 
early as convenient, favour Mr. A. J. Valpy 
with the name of some friend, or an order 
through a Bookseller, who may be au- 
thorized to receive the Numbers and pay 
the Subscription 

The whole will be completed in about 
twenty-four Parts. PresentSubscrjption, 
large, 87 ; small, 965* 

Cicero de OfficifsJ with fofgljtfi Notes, 

3 0 2 
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Critical and Explanatory. The Text of 
the Heusiiigcis is followed. Price 6 s. bds. 

The Classical Journal. Continued Quar- 
terly. No. XXV. Price 6s. Containing 
a variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oii- 
cntal Liteiatme. 

Reasons for not answeiing Mr. tiis- 
borne’s Letter to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, ina letter to a friend. By a Clergy- 
man of the Diocese ot Lincoln. Hvo. 
pi ice 2s. 

DIVINITY. 

A Gieck Testament ; principally taken 
from the text of (irieshach. By tiie ltev. 
E. Valpy. 12mo, 5s. bound. 

A Chaige delivcied to the Clergy of the 
Aichdeaconiy of Huntingdon, at the pn- 
maiy visitation in the ye.ii 1H la. With 
an Appendix and Notes. By the He*. 
James Hook, LL.D. F.It.S. S A. Aididea- 
con of Huntingdon, 4to, f»s. 

Hone SubsieiitC; or, a Refutation of 
the Popul.u Opinion, as tounded in pro- 
phecy, that peace will ultimately prevail 
over the whole woild. By Jeremiah 
Jackson, M. A. Vicar of Swaflfham Uul- 
bcck, and late Fellow of St. John’s, Caui- 
binlge. Fin), Is. 

A Familial and Piactical Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the 
Pnited Church of England and heland. 
By the Rev H. C O’Donnoghue, A. M. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fp. 
Hvo, 7s. 6d bds. 

Disionises on the Primiples of Reli- 
gious Belief, as connected with human 
happiness and improvement. By the 
Rev. Robert Moiehcad, A M. late of 
llaliol College, Oxfoid ; Junior Mimstei 
of the Episcopal chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. Vol. 2, H\o. 10s. 6d. bds. 

LI)!;CA I ION. 

The Elements of Fieneh Giammai, 
ail anged in a mcthodual mamiei. B\ 
M. Ch. de Billiconr, prolcssm of the 
Fienclr language Hvo, Hs. hoaids. 

Suipture Chaiaeters ; or, a Practical 
Improvement ot the piineip.il Histone., ot 
the Old and New Testament. By Tho- 
mas Kohmson, M A. 12mo, 7s. hds. 

A Letlei ol Adnee to his Giandelul- 
dren ; Matthew Galuiel, Anne, Maiy, 
and Francis Hale. By Ni i Matthew Hale. 
Now til. st published tiojn an oiiginal 
manuscript. Foolscap Hvo, Is. Od. bds. 

A Familiar History ot England, by 
Question and Answei . Embellished vv Hli 
pot Baits of the sovemgns, neatly engiav- 
ed on wood Fp. Hvo, .'is. 6d. hds. 

Lemons de la Langue Italicnne; on Gram- 
mane complete- suivie d'un Supplement 
tjui contient une Liste de Veibes avec leur 
Regime, et des Reuiarques stir la Pronun- 
ciation <le VfC et de VO. Par A. Anaya, 
Mattrede Langues. Pux 7s. carton. 

A Table of all the FrcncJi Parts of 
Speech ; viz. Article, Rules for the Gen- 


der, and formation of the Plural of Nouns, 
&c. Pronouns, government of Prepositi- 
ons and Conjunctions, Conjugations of 
Regular, and a list of the Irregular Verbs ; 
exhibiting in one view, a comprehensive 
epitome of French Grammar. By L. S. 
de la Bern*. Is. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to Numeration ; 
designed for children between four and 
five yc.us of age, prepaiatory to Condor- 
cel’s Method of learning to calculate, by 
a Mother. Pi ice Is. 

ORAMMAR. 

English Synoniines explained in Alpha- 
betical Order; with copious Illustrations 
and Examples drawn fiom the best wri- 
te! s. By George Ciabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. Hvo. 11. Is. hds. 

iiistorv . 

Annals of the Reign of King Geoigc 
111. ; iiom its inmmciiccmcnt, to the ge- 
ncial peace, in the yeai 1 H 1 5 . By John 
Ajkm, M.D. 2 vols. Hvo, II. 5s. bds. 

Menton. s of the Piincipal Events in the 
Campaigns of Noitli Holland and Egypt, ; 
togethei with a Inief desei iptiou of the 
islands of Ciete, Rhodes, Syiacu.se, Mi- 
noiea, and the voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean. By Maioi Fiancis Maule, late of 
the 2d, or Queen’s Regiment, and on the 
stalf of the Severn Distnct. Royal l2mo, 
Hs. hds. 

i uv. 

A Digest! d Index to the Ciovvn Law ; 
comprehending all t Jit* points relating to 
enniinal nulteis contained in the icports 
ot Bbiek"tone, Mm ion, Covvper, Dou- 
glas, Leach’s Ciovvn Law, Raymond, 
Stiange, WiLon, and theTcim Reports. 
By II. N. Tomlins, ot the Inner Tem- 
ple. IDs. 6d. 

The Piaefteeof the Fxi heqiiei of Pleas, 
with rin Appendix of Eoims m geneiai 
use. By James Manning, Esq of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Part 1, royal Hvo, Pis. 

Reports of Cases aigucd and detei min- 
ed in the Vice ChancelloiN Couit, 55, 
Geo 111. 1H15. By Heniy Maddock, 
Esq. ot Lincoln’s Inn, Banister at Law. 
Part 1, royal Hvo, Hs. 

A Tieatisc on the Law of Nisi Pi ins ; 
combining Them y with Pi aetice, and in- 
t hiding the Pleadings in the several ac- 
tions. By Anthony Hammond, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. Vol. 1, royal Hvo. 
II. Is. hds. 

Repoit.s Aigucd and Determined in the 
Comt of Exchcquei, Easter and Tiinity 
Terms, and the Sittings after, 1H15, By 
Geoigc Price, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
l\u t B, royal Hvo, Hs. 

MATHEMA TICS. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometiy ; with their applications to 
heights and distances, projections of the 
Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, the solo- 
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honof Equations, and Geodesic Opera- 
tions ; intended for the use of Mathema- 
tical Seminaries, and of first-year men 
at College. By Oliutliusr Gregory, LL.D. 
12mo, 5s. bound. 

MEDICINE. 

1 lie Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
. ournal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveiies in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No 
4(>, Price 3s. 

Hie Annals of Medicine and Surgery ; 
oi, Kecoids of the occurring Improve- 
nients and Discoveries in Medicine and 
Surgei), and the immediately connected 
arts and sciences. No. 1, 8v<>, price 5s. 

• A ,^ a J rr ' itire of ,l J°winc} to London, 
m - 1 ** 14 ; or, a Paiallc) of the English 
and I iench Surgery ; preceded hy some 
ohseivanons on the London Hospitals. 
Dy Philibert Joseph Roux. 8vo, 10s. 
hoards. 
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parte, latcEmpcroi of the French, &c.&c. 
8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Prize Essays aud Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. To which 
is prefixed, an Account of the principal 
pi occedings of the Society during the years 
fiom April, 1807, to January, 1815, both 
inclusive. Drawn up at the desire of 
the Society. By Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
one of the Dilectors. Vol. IV. 8vo. 15s. 
lids. 

NAIT RAL HISTORY. 

The Sixth aud Seventh Volumes of the 
Natural History of British Birds. By E. 
Donovan, F. L. S. Vol. VI., VII. royal 
Bvo. 3/. 12.v. lids. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Journal of Svience and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Biitain. No. 1. 8vo. 8s. sewed. To be 
published Quaitcrly. 


mineraioc.y. 

An Elemental y Introduction to the 
knowledge of Mineralogy - including some 
account of Mineral Elements and consti- 
tuents; Explanations of terms in common 
uw ? brilf account of Minerals, and of 
the Places and Ciicumstanccs in which 
they are found. Designed for the use of 
the Student. By William Phillips, Mem- 
ber of the Geological Society. 12mo. H.s. 
fid. hd>. 

MJsf rLLANEoU.S 

The Official Navy List, lor Apiil, con- 
fa'mngthc Destination of cadi ship. Pub- 
lished by Autlionty. Pi ice Is. (hi. 

The Encych'p.ediaEdinensis, oi,a Dic- 
tionaiy of Ails, Scien»'os, Mid Miseclla- 
tieoas Literafuie. in six vol. 4to. illus- 
trated hy not fewer lhan 180 fine cngiav- 
u gs. By James Millar, M. 1). Editoi of 
Hi' 1 Fourth and gi eater pait of the Fifth 
Editions of the Encyclopaedia Rrilaimica. 
With the assistance ot the principal Con- 
ti ’butors to thatwoik, and of other Gcn- 
tle ucn of distinguished talents and ac- 
quit cmcips in Science and Literature. — 
fait I. Ito. price Bs. 

By omitting all ahstiu.se speculations; 
by avoiding, as much as possible, techni- 
cal language ; l-y treating at greater length 
the more important branches of know- 
ledge, and passing over moie slightly 
those ot less interest ; by caicfully con- 
densing and writing the whole work anew, 
lhe Editor, from his own experience and 
that of his associates, liusts that lie shall 
be able to exhibit within the limits pro- 
posed, at a moderate expense and in a 
plain and populai mannei, a distinct aud 
comprehensive view of all that is valu- 
able in science and useful in the arts of 
life. 

The Ikmaparteid ; or, a Sei io-comic 
Sketch ol the Political Life and Ad ven- 
turis of the renowned Napoleon Boau- 


NOVELS. 

Julia of Ardcnficld : a Novel. 2 Vol. 
12mo. 10s. (>d. lids. 

She would be a Heroine. By Sophia 
Griffith, 3 vol. 12ino. 15a. bds. 

POETRY. 

The City of the Plague. A Dramatic 
Poem. By John Wilson, Author of the 
Isle of Palms, &c. 8\o. 10s. (id. bds. 

Euripides’ Alccstis Burlesqued. By 
Jssachar Styrke, Gent. 8vo. 5s. Cd. bds. 

Leaves. 8vo. Os. bds. 

Mont .St. Jean : a Poem. By the Rev. 
Win. Liddiard. 8vo. 5s. bds. Theodore 
aud Lama. A Tale. By J. S. Anna Lid- 
diaid. 5s. 

Kenilworth, a Masque, price 5s. ; and 
the Lile Boat, a Poem, 4s. 

The ltelicks ot a Saint. A Right Meiry 
Tale. By Ferdinand Faiquhar, Esq. — 
12mo. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Town and Castle of Warwick, and 
ot the neighbouung Spa of Leamington ; 
to which are added, short notices of the 
Towns, Villages, &.c. &c. within the cir- 
cuit of ten miles. 8\o. 15s. bds. With 
Six Engravings. 

The Pictmesque Delineations of the 
Southern Coast of England. By W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke. Fiom Drawings 
by .1. M . W. Turner, R. A. &c. &c. Part 
VI. Royal Papei, 12s. Cd. ; imperial pa- 
per 18s. 

A Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. 
By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the Hon. East India Company, at the 
Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. Royal 
8vo. 8s. bds. with engravings. The se- 
cond edition. 

A Topographical Account of the Isle of 
Axholmc, in the County of Lincoln. To 
be completed iu two volumes. By W. 
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Peck. Vol. I. 4t o. with Views, Portraits, 
&c. 21. 2s. bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; ac- 
companied by a Geographical and Histo- 
rical Account of those Countries. By 
Lieutenant Henry Pottlnger, of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service; Assistant 
to the President at the Court of his High- 
new the Pcishwa ; and late Assistant 
and Surveyor with the Missions to Sinde 
and Persia. 4to. 21. 5s. bds. With a 
large two-sheet Map of the Country, &c. 

Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tri- 
poli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey, between the years 1803 and 1807. 
Written by Himself. 2 Vol. 4to. 61. 6s. 
bds. with nearly 100 engravings. 

Ali Bey has been long known to men of 
science in various parts of Europe. Tra- 
velling as a Mussulman and Prince, lie 
has been enabled to give, among much 
curious matter, some new and interest- 
ing relations, which no Christian has ever 
had the opportunity of doing. He had 
the privilege of visiting the Temple of 
Mecca, and of washing and .perfuming 
the Caaba, the most sacred office of the 
Mahometan religion. He has given a mi- 
nute account of these ceremonies, and of 
the Weehabites, by whom he was taken 
prisoner, in his way to Medina: also, 
of Hie magnificent temple built by the 
Mussulmen on the site of that of Solo- 
mon, and which no Christian has been 
suffered to inspect. * He describes some 
curious Antiquities of Cythcrea, Idalia, 
and Paphos — and the Temple or Mosque 
of Job, in Constantinople, where the 
Sultan, at his accession, is girt with the 
sabre, and into which no Christian has 
been able to penetrate. 

VETERINARY ART. 

The following works written from real 
research for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the Veterinary Art, are 
published by Bracy Clarke, F. L. S. &c. 
On the Rots t>f Horses : an account of 
thi Habits and Mode of Propagation of 
these singular Animals. Just republish- 
ed, with interesting additions and two 
elegant plates, 4to. price 10$. 6d. ; co- 
loured 15$. 

A Treatise on the Foot and Shoeing of 
Horses, in which the Difficulties of this 
Art are explained, and several new and 
important parts are shown, and a Defect 
demonstrated in the principle itself of 
modern shoeing, more mischievous to the 
feet than the abuses complained oF; with 
niue elegant plates. To which Is sub- 
joined, ah pssay on the Knowledge of 
the Ahcients respecting this Art, and! an 
important atfd experimental Narrative of 
,23? f o'f turning Horsed to 

jms, \n ototer tti remedy this Injury of 
"t!/e rtet.- 4t$, 'Price \l. u t 4 * 


A Description of the Interior of the 
Horse, as it appears by making d Section 
through the Bodv, with the Diseases of 
the parts exposed, and the manner of the 
framing, or general composition of the 
Horse. Price, with two explanatory 
plates, 4to. 8s. 6d. ; and with a large co- 
loured figure, price 21. 2s. 

A Description of a New and Improved 
Apparatus and Manner of Casting Horses, 
when it is necessary to secure them for 
performing painful operations, with a 
plate, pi ice 5s. 

An Essay on the Gripes of Horses,' 
shewing its Nature and a successful Mode 
of treating this Complaint, in which’the 
secret remedy, long used by the Author 
in this complaint, is made public. Price 
7s. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late 
Prime Minister to be Junius, and deve- 
loping the secret motives which induced 
him to write under that and other signa- 
tures : with an Appendix, containing a 
celebrated Case published by Almon in 
1768. 

The Antiquary; a Novel. Bytbeau-t 
tlior of Waverley and Guy Manuering, 
3 vol. 12ino. 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert 
Jameson Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, with numerous plates, 
illustrative of the various chrystallizati- 
ons that occur in the mineral kingdbm. 
3 vol. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Character of Mine- 
rals. By Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The second Editi- 
on, 8vo. 

Memoirs of Madame la Marquise dc 
la Roche Jaquelin. Translated from the 
Secoud Edition printed at Paris. With 
a Map of La Vendee. 8vo. 

Harold, the Dauntless ; a Poem, By 
the author of the Bridal of Tiicrmain. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Tales, in Verse By George Colman, 
the Younger. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Voyage round tile World, from 
1806 to 1812; in which Japan, Karas- 
katcha, the Aleutian Islands, and the 
Sandwich Islands, were visited. Includ- 
ing a Narrative of the author’s shipwreck 
on the Islands of Sannaek, awl his aubae- 
quent wreck iu the ship’s longboat. 
With an account of the present state of 
the Sandwich Islands, awL.a Voehbulary 
of their language, ByArchitaldCamptaU. 

' Illustrated by a Chart* deed < ^ > v 

TTie Round Tabte^ ’# ‘fcoltectlbri' f of 
Essays, ^ W?i. 1 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House , March 27, 1816. 

A Court of Proprietors of Hast India 
Stock was this day held, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at the Company’s house in 
Leaden hall-street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (C. Grant, Esq. M. P.) 
acquainted the court, that it was met for 
the purpose of renewing the discussion on 
the proposition made at the last court, 
rejecting the allowance to be granted to 
the- owners of the company’s ships, in 
time of peace. He then directed the re- 
solution to be read, as follows : — 

“ That this court taking into considera- 
tion the general advance occasioned in the 
price of naval stores, by the long conti- 
nuance of the late war, and the other rea- 
sons on which the court of directors have 
proposed to grant to the owners of ships, 
engaged under the new system, an addi- 
tion, for the present year only, to their 
peace rates of freights, are of opinion, 
that although the owners of those ships 
can have no claim to any increase of rates 
spontaneously proposed by themselves, in 
the way of free competition, yet. as the 
prices of naval stores have not, from the 
circumstauces of the time, fallen to a peace 
level, and the owners are subjected to 
much expense in the outfit of their ships, 
as at their peace rates of freight must ex- 
pose them to heavy loss, this court is wil- 
ling, on the present occasion, to grant to 
the said owners relief, in the manner sug- 
gested by the court of directors, provided 
the same may be done with safety to the 
existing shipping system. And this court 
doth, therefore, authorize the court of di- 
rectors to request the sanction of parlia- 
ment to tlie grant of the proposed relief, 
with such precautions as may prevent it 
front atFecting the stability of that system.” 

This resolution, the hon. Chairman 
observed, having been moved and second- 
ed at the preceding general court, it was 
now fully open to the consideration and 
animadversion of the proprietors. 

Mr: R. Jackson expressed a wish that 
the report of the shipping committee, on 
which the resolution was founded, and 
with the contents of which many of the 
proprietors were unacquainted, should 
©e read. 

The report (of which an abstract is 
given in the debate of the 20 th inst.J ha- 
ving been read— 

! . Mr. Hume commenced by apologising 
to the proprietors for entering on the 
^discussion of a subject, in which, as an 
individual, he was very little concerned, 
, hairing no connection with, the shipping 
interest. Iu offering himself, therefore, 


to their notice, he hoped they would re- 
ceive his observations, as the result of * 
conviction, that what he recommended 
was the plan which the interests of the 
company, and tlie principles of good po- 
licy called on them to adopt. He should 
be sorry, if a single remark fell from him, 
that could be supposed to cast an impu- 
tation on any individual implicated in the 
transactions before the court. Towards 
many of those gentlemen, who were now 
applicants to the company for relief, he 
entertained the highest respect and friend- 
ship ; and, if he could shape his conduct 
to meet their wish, without sacrificing his 
principles, he would be happy to do so. 
But he hoped he should never discover in- 
dividual friendship to operate on that 
court, in producing or sanctioning acts 
of public injury and public injustice. Of 
this he was sure, that such a feeling 
should never induce him to deviate from 
the strict line of public duty. The ques- 
tion now before the court was one of no 
common interest; and all would agree 
with him, that the consideration of it 
was of the utmost importance. It had 
therefore, appeared necessary to him, that 
the hon. chairman, or some other gentle- 
man who had sanctioned the resolution 
then under deliberation, should offer some 
reason — should have communicated some 
facts, for inducing the proprietors to agree 
to ir. The resolution was one that de- 
parted from the company’s established 
system of service —it was one that abro- 
gated every act of parliament which bad 
been passed on the subject. It was, iti 
fact, opposed to the spirit and letter of 
commercial transactions, in general. No 
argument, however, had been addressed 
to the court, by any of the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar. Nothing however had been 
laid before them, but the report that had 
now been read ; he was therefore, autho- 
rised to conclude, that nothing farther 
could be offered in its support. Howe- 
ver, those who were of a contrary opi- 
nion would have au opportunity of fairly 
stating whatever objections they might 
feel to the few remarks he should offer to 
the court. If any argument could be ad- 
vanced to bear out the propriety of adopt- 
ing the resolution, he should be sorry if 
due weight was not allowed to them ; 
but, as many individuals then in court 
did not understand the nature of the ques- 
tion then before them (not probably hav- 
ing their attention drawn to the .subject 
at any preceding period) it became neces- 
sary for him to state it. * The proprietors 
could not give to the directors a right to 
apply to parliament to aqpjri tills or that, 
unless they were fully. apprized of what 
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cording to the previsions of (He act of 
p^yawent ^-whohad answered by their 


timers, the printed advertisement of the 
company ; — -who deliberately offered to 
“W* W 1 ?** on specific terms, for a cer- 
tain* number of voyages, which offer was 
— now, notwithstanding a fixed 
a hd ilT«n price was stated, when the bar- 
gain was made, they come forward and 
demand an increased rate. These trans- 
actions took place some years ago — part 
of the contracts had been complied with, 
«nd partremained to be performed. Those, 
very gentlemen now applied to the com- 
pany, by different letters, which lay on 
the table, stating, that the variation in 
the price of stores, &g. between the pre- 
sent period of peace and a period of war, 
was not so great as they had calculated 
on — and, therefore, they declined requi-. 
ring their charter-parties. They would 
not complete their contract with the com- 
pany, unless an additional allowance 
were granted to them. For distance, 
if they contracted, to furnish shipping 
at £20 per ton, they might, on this priu- 
cipie, instead of tliat sum, call for 
•C30, £4.0, or even £50 per ton, the 
increase being variable- To what did this 
lead,? It led to a question which this 
©on#, ought not hastily to decide upon ; 
a question that was rendered doubly ini- 
pojt 1 ant, because it came before the pro- 
prietors, considered, as they were told, 
duly and deliberately, first by their com- 
mittee of shipping, and then by the court 
of directors, who had approved of the 
measure recommended by the committee. 
If ue might he allowed to read the words 
of the proposition. It was, u to grant to 
thq owners of ships, engaged under the 
new system, an addition, for the present 
year,, to the peace rates of freight." 
Now was this the fact ? Would this be 
the whole effect of the resolution ? The 
operation of such a concession would 
extend to more years than one. It went 
to increase the rate of freight, to enable 
the ship-owner to sail bis vessel, without 
Joss. If, therefore, the price of stores 
continued as high as it now was, the dif- 
ficulties which called for the present reso- 
lution, would remain ; and the ship-own- 
ers would say to the company, “ you have 
done us a favour in one year ; wc are, at 
present, just as badly off as when that 
kindness was shewn to us ; therefore, 
we pray that you will relieve us again." 
Hebelieyedit was. the wish, intention, 
and expectation, of the managing -owners, 
)t v CUte . for more than one year, 
AHtheshjps fi>r Hfie present season had 
sailed, or were about to nail— two, three, 
or Jour voyage* might not be completed, 
bifl they desired relief for the whole, if 


ed to for relief; because*^!:, was 
evident, from tbecorrespoutl4«K$^(^;-thf?. 
owners, that they wantedi pwm^nwtu 
and temporary , assistance* ; Jtt.foi#*)*** 
equity, one would not desire’ tbat^.wwi: 
should be ruined, by 
might enter iuto ; but it was Wl *dtHy/ 
to form a proper calculation, 
ventured ‘to speculate. If an individual 
said, “ Here are ten ckuddrons of qoalsii 
which I will sell at imeh a *ate;”..an<itW* 
proposal was agreed to, , wouhbH notfe* 
very extraordinary if he came to, the, 
chafer, a month afterwards,, and nisew* 
ed, “coals have risen ten . pm’ ceuh, hr 
l>rice; 1, therefore, cauuot Ict yow havO) 
those you bargained for, at tbe^tfl y#«/ 
originally proposed ?" Would >any «ngu. 
in business hazard such a procnedfllgi , 27 
Certainly not. He would say, ‘ ‘ is im) 
I have lost by this trannaction-rrhat ptMUr 
1 must fulfil my contract." jit waUiswd^ 
that the managing-owners .were « Jl varyx 
much deceived in this instauqe. tifi 3*5^.- 
he could assure the court the dec^tiond 
was uot unexpected. Looking to 
respondence that appeared in 
ing Chronicle , in 1813, , when .several 
letters appeared, written by an individwel* 
whose signature was “ No Owhpr/YU- 
did appear that sufficient warning- ewa# 
then given to the shipping,- interest* 
The person who wrote those letters, epu-, 
tioned the managing-owners against, tha- 
contracts which they were then ubouL&t- 
enter iuto. “ Certain l aiu," said, lie, - 
“ that at a future period, you will -either 
be obliged to give up those contrafts-r- 
you will ruin or disgrace yourselves*— or * 
you will be compelled to apply to .the 
company for relief." This circumstance 
must be known to many of those indivh 
duals who had ultimately thought. proper 
to enter into contracts. In cumruencisi’ 
transactions, particularly in Great Brh 
tain, every man was allowed freely to 
make his own calculations ; and, when 
he formed a tender upon them, no per? 
son would say, why do you propose for 
this particular sum, or for that?- The 
reason was obvious. Every xbau was 
supposed to have a just knowledge* and 
to have taken an accurate view* oi the 
subject, to which his attention was e&L- 
led. Admitting this, would the com pa- 
ny allow, in consequence of a supposed r 
deception, an alteration, to 
such au extensive range of, shippiMfeonfer ' 
tracts as this ? “ Ves,i' jsnid ship- , 
ping-comprittee, “ provided 4h* s&[no<*a * 
be done with safety to fri# -shipping^y**,. 
tern/’ These were their wonfcw r Bflt>U« , 
would nuuntaiu.it tl»Ltbey<po*^U#C4o 7 
it with safety -to the ehippwgTiystcpw, 
because “ 
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the company would be in the same situ- 
ation every year, whilst any difficulty re- 
fittlitd. The applications for relief 
would continue, as long as any circum- 
stance adverse to the ship-owners conti- 
nu&t'j and thus, the present excellent 
fysteai, would be rendered futile. Where 
pemons made wrong calculations, and the 
leaders of those persons were received- 
while the fear of others who saw the 
subject clearly, and who calculated ac- 
cordingly, were rejected — were the for- 
mer to be indemnified for their errors, 
while the latter suffered by their correct- 
ness ? if the company wore thus to be 
guided by those who miscalculated, in- 
stead Of being influenced by those whose 
calculations were just, would it not be 
opening the dour to those irregularities, 
which the shipping-system was intended 
to prevent ? Would it not be a plan, 
Which, instead of supporting or provid- 
ing for the safety of the present system, 
must overturn it ? If he were desirous 
that the system should be altered, this 
w«1* one of the first measures he would 
C^ll for. This was the point on which 
Jie was at issue with the shipping com- 
mittee. Tlmy submitted every thing they 
had thought proper to recommend, on 
the- necessity of the company’s doing 
something to preserve the existing sys- 
tem. But what was the nature of 
this system ? It was a system of fair 
and open competition. Would, there- 
fore, this proposition of the commit- 
tee of shipping, which went to abror 
gate contracts regularly concluded, and 
to give additional allowances to those 
who had voluntarily agreed to them — 
would it go to strengthen and support 
the present system ? On what princi- 
ple of reasoning could they contend that 
it would promote a fair and open compe- 
tition ? He had, however, correctly quoted 
the words of the resolution then before 
the court — and, as they seemed to in- 
volve a contradiction, he was anxious 
that the proprietors should consider them 
agnin ana again . The committee of ship- 
ping recommended an application to par- 
liament ; the court of directors proposed 
a resolution, founded on the report of 
that committee — they, therefore, approvr 
ed of it What did they call on the pro- 
prietors to do ? They asked for leave to 
go to parliament) to procure certain pow- 
ers^-which powers were to enable tbem 
to pay a sum of money to the ship-owners, 
of 4 in other words, to take money, to a 
largo amount, out of the pockets of the 
rpprietors. As t,be facts had been stated, 
OH&w no other deduction that could be 
dra^ ^rt>m theim They were told by 
oa&nitfeeof shipping that the relief 
wofcSi be fitted with such precautions, 
arjfhfid. prevent the destruction of the 
Rut how they' were, by 
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doing away existing contracts, to keep 
up the present system, aufi to produce a 
fair and open competition, under the pro-^ 
visious of the act of parliament — the 
prices, at the time of tender, being fixecl f 
once for all— no second thoughts being 
allowed — no reservations being permitted 
— it was not in his power to imagine. 
He thought the highest compliments werq 
justly due to the committee, which drew 
up the report, on this subject, in 1803.— 
The arguments adduced by that commit- 
tee were advanced in support of the pre- 
sent proposition, as it should seem, ip 
utter ignorance of the intention they hail 
in view, and of the point to which their 
reasoning was directed. That report went 
toshewthat adeparture from the existing 
system was most dangerous, and there- 
fore, highly improper. It was on that 
account that the committee of 1803 called 
on the proprietors to act with precaution* 
The word system was made use of so 
much on this occasion, as to render it 
necessary for him shortly to detail the 
origin of that state of things, which hfy 
learned friend (Mr. B. Jackson), whose 
exertions on this, and on various other 
occasions, could not be too highly ap- 
plauded, had toiled for many a day m 
that court to obtain and to secure. He 
was well pleased to observe, that thq 
court of directors and the committee of 
shipping were impressed with the import- 
ance of that system — and were attentive 
and careful to preserve it unimpaired — ? 
although he differed very much as to the! 
means by which that end was to be ac- 
complished. His learned triend, 
many other proprietors, at the period tq 
which he alluded, well knew the fetteps. 
by which the directors were bouud, with 
respect to the old shipping-interest. They 
were so manacled, that it was impossible 
for them to act. But the exertions of his 
learned friend, aided by the efforts of 
other independent proprietors, set then) 
loose — they broke the chains by which 
the directors were confined — and enabled 
them to act for the benefit of the coin-r 
pany. The records of the House of Com- 
mons fully proclaimed the situation in 
which they were placed, before that event 
occurred. He would not go back to the 
report of the committee of that house, in 
which it was stated, “ that the discretion 
given to the directors, in the hiring of 
ships, had been the occasion of the loss 
of millions to the company.” That com- 
mittee was appointed in 1773, to inquire 
into the affairs of the company j and they 
found, that private favour had so w&rped 
the directors from the performance offheif 
duty, that, in one year, instead of taking 
up only fifty-six ships, which was alTthe 
tonnage they cohid u$e, they had actu- 
ally hired eighty-three vessels. There 
were few individuals who were not, mbffi 
Vol. 1. $ V 
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6’t less, assailable ' by feelings of interest* 
and private friendship ; aud there was 
not, at present, a member of the rourt 
of directors, who ought not to u-joice, 
that a plain and evident line of conduct 
was pointed out for the direction of the 
Whole body. What followed the state- 
ment of this committee? In 1781, the 
directors were forced to submit to any 
terms Which the then shipping owners 
were pleased to ask them. This was a 
part of the old system from which the 
company were now relieved. In 1783, 
tile then existing owners came to the di- 
rectors, and said, “ Our ships alone are 
fit for your purpose — you cannot sail 
without our consent — and we will not 
hire our vessels for less than 3 71. 10a-. 
per ton." The directors resisted this 
demand — and many publications of that 
day did justice to their exertions. They 
offered the ship-owners 32/. — hut the 
latter refused to take less than they had 
demanded. “ Then, 0 said the directors, 
u we shall advertise, and see what as- 
sistance the general market can afford.” 
They did so, and in one week, tonnage 
to an immense amount was offered. The 
managing- owners were thunder-struck. 
They renewed their application having 
lowered their rates from 3 71. lO.f. to 33/. 
and at that price the bargain was con- 
cluded. A little after this' period, many 
individuals advised tlic directors to break 
this bargain, offeiing to supply them at 
a cheaper rate ; and one gentleman /Mr. 
Bingham) proposed to hire eighty ships 
to the company. He did not mean to say, 
that the company ought to have receded 
from their bargain ; but he mentioned 
this fact to shew, that efforts were then 
made to remove that thraldom under 
which the directors laboured; and the 
gentleman whom he had mentioned was 
one of those who endeavoured along with 
his learned friend, to biing the compa- 
ny's shipping affairs to a plain and regu- 
lar system, by advising an application to 
a market elsewhere, when those who 
usually supplied the company with ves- 
sels, were disposed to act in an arbitrary 
manner. On the 22d of June, 1786, the 
ship-owners came down to that court (he 
saw several gentlemen present, who took 
part in the debate on that occasion), and 
passed a resolution, by which the direc- 
tors were precluded from taking up any 
ship, under 800 tons burden. Thus, if 
vessels of 799 tons burden were offered, 
the directors would not, in consequence 
of that resolution, be empowered to take 
them up. There were no ships, in Eng- 
land, of those dimensions recognised by 
the resolution, except such as were built 
by the owners, who supported it. On 
that day, which lie had stated, the old 
shipping-interest came do\Vn, and bound 
the court of directors to employ none but 
800 tou ships; thereby tying the com- 


pany up to their own rates, however bx-j 
orhitant they might be; suctr was the 
state of subjection in which that body 
held the company, for a considerable pe- 
riod. At leugth, on the 16th of 1 hjlayj 
1702, his learned friend (Mr. Jacksoqj, 
desirous to put an end to this system, Of 
imposition, moved, “ That this! court 
should recommend some plan, or fix loti 
some principle, for obviating all the dis- 
advantages that were experienced from 
the existing mode of hiring ships for th& 
company's service.” This motion he pre- 
faced by a speech full of argument and 
eloquence, .and which flashed conviction 
on every unbiassed mind. That motion 
was, however, defeated. The question 
came to a ballot; and his learned friend 
was left in a minority. There appeared i 
for the motion 353 — against it, 561, Yes, 
on that Occasion, his learned friend had 
the satisfaction of seeing 353 disinterest- 
ed proprietors vote for a fair and open 
competition. That defeat, like one which 
had taken place not long since, ended in 
a victory. For, in a shoit time after- 
wards, on the 3d of April, 1793, his 
learned friend came down to the court, 
with a resolution, which was recom- 
mended by Mr. H. Dundas, as recognis- 
ing a principle necessary for the interest 
of the company. His learned friend pro- 
used and carried that resolution — the 
rst which that court had sanctioned, for 
effecting an alteiation in the mode of con- 
tracting for ships. It put mi end to the 
old system — and on it the whole of the 
present system was built. He would trad 
that resolution, in order to shew the pro- 
pi ietors the grounds on which the anxiety 
oil which the couit of directors to pre- 
serve the existing icgulations, seemed tO 
rest: — “Resolved unanimously” (ill a 
full court), “ That this court do concur 
in opinion with the Right lion. Henty 
Dundas, that the freight of ships, em- 
ployed in the company’s service, should 
be settled, once for ally on a fair and 
equitable footing ; — and that the court of 
directors he called on to take the same 
into consideration, as well as other mat- 
ters, to enable the company to carry on 
their trade to the greatest advantage — in 
order that sonic permanent system may 
he established, on principles of fair, well- 
legulated, and open competition.” This 
was the first satisfactory resolution passbd 
on this important subject, after years' Of 
labour and exertion — and on it, the Orb- 
sent system, as now acted upoh, was 
founded. What was the consequence Of 
that resolution ? Soon after it had pasted, 
the directors were able to get rid jjOrtldlly 
of the old system. On the 21st 'Of Jf- 
nuary, 1795, another resolution Wa* bj-6- 
posed and carried in that Cod^. ViimeiY, 
“ That the lowest tbiiddrs fbr t ne nrrb pf 
Vessel* 1 should' he accehtbd—ttte 1 jierr 
ties giving security to the company fo* 
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the due performance of their con- 
trjacts.” He begged the particular at- 
tention of the court to the latter 
wofrLs— because on them were founded 
th'6 !ir(ie bye-laws afterwards ordained 
'yitli respect to shipping. What follow- 
ed 1 ?’ In the very next year, on the 5th of 
February 1790, the court of directors 
reported to the proprietors, “ That, in 
consequence of the resolution of the 3d 
of April 1793, and the 21st of January 
1*05, they bad already been able to do a 
great deal of good. In the last year they 
bad saved to the company ^183,366.” 
This was a large sum to save in a single 
year j but they added, “ That, but for 
circumstances, the amount would have 
been still greater.” The savings, if cal- 
culated from the year 1808 (not from the 
commencement of the struggle of those 
Who wished to place the shipping system 
on a just basis, but only for a few years), 
would be found to form a total of 
.£0,532,000, at this time. It bad been 
sliewu by documents, that, by the old 
System, the company lost i?l 0,000,000 
in fifteen yeais. These accounts were 
not challenged in that court — and, he 
supposed, if there were any reasou to 
doubt their authority, or to find fault 
with them, there were plenty of persons 
who would have been anxious to shew 
that they were wrong, lint, as nothing 
was said against them, he would take 
credit for their truth and accuracy. 
Therefore, he inferred, the reason of the 
auxiety which the directors expressed to 
keep up the present system, was, because 
it had saved many millions to the com- 

D 's treasury, which otherwise would 
been lavished away. But if the 
saving had been only half-a-million, he 
conceived it was worthy of attention. 
Therefore, be hoped, both in a pecuniary 
and ip a political point of view, that no 
measure would be adopted, which could, 
by possibility, risk the stability of that 
system, the effects of which bad been so 
beneficial. But the resolution now pro- 
posed went directly to abrogate it. It 
was dear, however, that neither the 
sanction of that court nor the approba- 
tion of the court of directors, to the pro- 
position, could effect such an alteration. 
If they looked to the 39th of his Majesty, 
they would find that by it the system was 
protected and guarded. That was an act 
passed by the legislature, and provided 
that the shipping transactions of the 
company should proceed on the principle 
pf fqir and opeu competition. Thus the 
principft tiad the sanctiou of the court of 
'dirVctors, of the general court, of the 
live-laws., and of an act of parliament. 
They djj joined in pointing out theneccs- 
’StJ and prppripty. 0 ^ the treasure. But, 
,for ‘(he proposition npw laid before tbotf, 
iWV >as ,of a different 


nature— it was suprxjrted by something 
else. They were told, ** There is a pre- 
cedent for it.” “ There is no necessity,** 
said the committee, “ for taking tb^ 
whole of this case into our immediate 
consideration, because a case in point oc- 
curred in the year 1803, and to that we 
call your special attention. It is so much 
in point, that we need only give you ex- 
tracts from it, to prove the propriety of 
this proceeding.” Now, he denied, en- 
tirely, the application of the facts quoted. 
They did not bear on the present case. 
The extracts that had been made from the 
report of 1803, were directly, were dia- 
metrically oppositeto the conclusions that 
were now attempted to be drawn from 
them — and the two cases were quite dis- 
similar — they were Absolutely opposed to 
each other. What was the reasoning of 
the proprietors on the case of 1803 ? It 
was expressly stated, that ** They would 
not concede to the resolution of the court 
of directors, on the ground that the ship- 
owners claimed a farther remuneration, 
viz. on account of the difference in the 
price of stores, and the high rate of wa- 
ges — but because the peace concluded in 
1802, did not appear likely to be perma- 
nent, ami the commencement of a new 
war seemed very near.” They felt that 
this country was notin a state which any 
candid man would denominate peace — 
they considered it merely as a state of 
preparation for war. And, in such a 
case, they had a right, by act of parlia- 
ment, to graut additional allowance.**. 
Those allowances, by tliat act (the 39th 
of the King), might be granted, “ in case 
of war, or preparation for war.” Was 
that the situation in which the country 
was placed, at present ? Were they now 
as in 1802, in a state of preparation for* 
war ? Was there the smallest pros- 
pect of immediate war ? Was there any 
reason to suppose, as was the case in 
1802, that they were likely to be 
plunged in hostilities ? Immediately 
after the peace of Amiens, when all 
the maritime powers were anxious 
to fill their arsenals with marine 
stores, little doubt could he entertained 
but that war was meditated — and the 
price of stores was consequently en- 
hanced. But was any power doiug tliqt 
at present ? Was any state making pre- 
paiations that could induce the court to 
look forward to hostilities ? On the con- 
trary, the report of the shipping-commit- 
tee told them, plainly, “ That they were 
likely to have a long peace whilst th£ 
reason assigned for grautiug the additi- 
onal allowances, in 1803, wa&thevegy 
near prdspect of war. The two insjtanc^s 
were alike, with this difference, tliat, the 
committee of 1803 looked for immediate 
war, but that of 181(> lijkgU- 
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CODjmittey were, “ ^s tfjcre is' a pros- into cohylcleratlon— * pfopftnitiort 't«*» 
jmctpf a v|ry Ipajjj jje^y^fHpss of the went to ‘abrogate the 
^cial' committee, of 1803, were—” as they appeared sp very desirous tfl'iptd- 


tfere i8 > no prospect of immediate war.*’ 
in fcttev and substance, as 
appropriate as could possibly be imagined 
-^^njd yet the committee or shippiug ar- 
gued, that they applied to the same 
cajse. r fRese were facts that demanded 
little comment. But he Wished to meet 
t^ose; who sanctioued the resolution, or 
supported it by the precedent of 1803, on 
tiler r own ground. He gave every praise 
tp the members of the special commitee, 
who drew up the able and luminous re- 
port of 1803 — and it was right the court 
should know who sanctioned that re- 
port, which was marked in every part, by 
epund argument and just reasoning. — 
[The hon. proprietor here read a list of 
the members of the special committee, 
amongst whom were the chairman, Mr. 
Bosanquet, the deputy chairman, Mr. 
Robinson, the hon. Mr. Elphhistone, Sir 
Hugh Iuglis, Mr, fc. (.rant, Mr. Parry, 
Mr- Cotton, and Sir Francis Baring.] — 
peitber 0 f the tjwo last gentlemen, lie 
observed, had signed the report; there- 
,|orj?, he supposed, they did .not altoge- 
ther concur in the view which liad been 
iqhpu of the subject but it was sancti- 
oned by the signature of the other gen- 
,J$men; and, when* it ,‘wd$ supported by 
I 3 U£h grave authority, jic gquh} not hesi- 
tate ,for a moment, in believing, that the 
pjlghest respect was paid by the court of 
proprietors to the recommendation of 
that committee. The committee of 
gbjpping looking to the names affixed to 
the report of 1803, observed, that it was 
qpite needless for them to reason. The 
pj^unmuts adduced by the special com- 
mittee were so strong, so powerful, that 
they conceived it only necessary to copy 
. them. They had in their report, stated 
. ,a/ew of those reasons — perhaps the court 
would indulge him while he went a little 
Jbrtbcr, and pointed out a few more. 
,The opinion of their standing counsel, 
Mf. Adam, was asked, with respect to 
the right which the company possessed 
under the act of the 39th of the king, to 
grant relief to the ship-owners. Mr. 
Adam's statement began thus — “ I am 
of opinion, that the act of the 39th of 
Geo. HI. is a bar to granting the relief 
prayed for ; the company possess uo 
powers to grant additional allowances, 
flfter ppace has been made.” After rcu- 
. Boniog tlie case, with great diligence, Mr. 
J^^m.goes ou to say— “ When it is pro- 
^c^j^^ak up contracts, Which have 


f ur seven years, even 
‘i 'is directly intbe face 



djlftment, and tnust opc- 
msent system.” yet 
isitlon which the ’fehlp- 
^gea the ccMrt to take 


serve. ’ What did the SpecfaHeomdifolefe 
say — u The principle is; thttlf the 1 
rates of freight, fbir the* cdmphny*sf4HlK&i 
shall be settled once for all : y bhtytfj iMi 
stead of acting on that principle,’* ytftt 
grant a discretionary poWery iftP tffalte 
additional allowances, during tftenlfflfe 
the contracts are in force, it is plbitt Wi&t 
the system which the proprietors' hiltHffc 
court of directors have tftatfcd t<5 bd;%0 
important, would be superseded .”" 1 Could 
any thing be more strongly etfpfessfM 
The introduction, therefore, Of any alW- 
ration, which could possibly 1 have the 
effect here mentioned, it became the fluty 
of the court of directors, to guard* agalrtw, 
with the utmost jealousy and vigilhttpe. 
The special committee here Showed' the 
danger which would result from an ftUtjf- 
ation— and he called on the court Of di- 
rectors either to oppose some strong ma- 
soning to that of the special eomirtittii, 
or to be guided by the principle they’ hid 
laid down. But the present court' Of di- 
rectors, as well as the executive body ‘'Of 
1803, agreed in this point, that contracts 
ought not to be broken. In the latter pe- 
riod, however, that act was done ; f Mt 
it was expressly done under the pkra,> that, 
preparations were making for Waf>i- 
ami that, under such circumstanced, -a 
right to grant additional allowances ex- 
isted. It was not founded, as appeared 
now to be the case, on an implied right 
to break contracts, under any circum- 
stances. The special committee farther 
observed — “ It is the nature of contracts, 
entered intd for a certain time, to lehdtr 
the contracting parties snbject to contfib- 
gencies. The ship-owner ' takes the 
chance of losing by the rise of stoics *ud 
material*, or of gaining by thefrfalh If 
the rate be fixed fairly and mutually be- 
tween the parties, the sufferer has hiifa- 
self only to blame. It would Subv&t 
the principle of contract, if, after altfpfce 
of years, one of the coutraCting-parties 
liad a right lo claim additional allow- 
ances.” These were the arguments ufed 
by the special committee of 1803, agairist 
the relief prayed for — but now they Wdre 
adduced to the court, by the cOmtnttfeeiof 
shipping, ih order to persuade 
adopt the principle so dCcidedly repro- 
bated. In short, the report of the special 
committee— the sentimenft# of the coirt 
of directors — the opinion 'Of th«'C6Urt f of 
proprietors— the letter bf their by&lfctvs 
—the provisions of tho.aCf Of parif Ament 
—an proceeded Ob this fundamehwhj#ln- 
cipie, (t That the peaao-rat«‘ of 'freight 
Was to be rnT&rfabteuuftert itrWdf tidtTto 
be altered, eitheir 

one oWnC*, of of"i ! gttti hUaiWf,” 
These were tlw vrofAi whe^ciiUb^Q- 



appeared fohim to bp 
OQpeUisiMeragaippt the arguments of the 
sWpplhg-jfl^mmitfee, , He therefore held 
to^tohimpoisible, that* they could have 
ree^htotiwrt correctly (at least rea- 
li© did), or they would 
apt hav^' made quotations from it, which 
Were decidedly against the adoption of 
-tllfrfliQS&ureMhey recommended. Their 
proceedings i appeared to be almost a 
ooptrttdlqtinn, It was perfectly inexpli- 
cable, to him. The shipping committee 
said* “ Tim reasoning is so strong in 
ithfi case of 1#03— it is so completely 
applicable— -that we do not deem it at 
aJl necessary to reason on the subject; 
tout we call on you to look to the argu- 
ments of the special committee.’* Now, 
bq (Would also request the court of pro- 
prietors to examine those arguments, 
#Wd t having doue so, he would ask, was 
there a single reason to be found 
apiongst them, that could induce a de- 
cision,, in favour of the proposition? 
He- would say that if ten men sat 
down, to select arguments against the 
qcsplutwm, they could find none more 
powerful thau those contained in the 
.report that had been quoted— nor, on 
tfie, other hand, could any thiug be pos- 
sibly brought forward, more forcible, 
tUPjrp clear* or more consistent with the 
principle of the system on which the cpra- 
pjwy had advantageously acted, but which 
they , were now called on to overturn. 
And yet the shipping committee adduced 
the facts and the reasoning of that report, 
AS, the ground on which the proprietors 
-ware to agree to the measure recommeud- 
ed by them. He was quite at a loss to 
find out a single argument in that report 
favourable to that proposition — but be 
t Could readily discover an immense body 
,/ojf reasoning against the measure. It 
,inight be asked, “ what induced the ge- 
neral court, on a former occasion^ to come 
jfo the very same resolution, without a 
debate, if it were so improper?” He could 
Ottly suppose, that its nature had not been 
considered. If it were otherwise, such a 
cesolution, so hostile to the interests of 
the company, would not have been agreed 
But, allowing that it had passed 
,,'tben, surely it would be very wrong to 
.(hulfer a bad precedent to lead them to act 
0 j| ^ pro perly a second time. He, however, 
.(Conceived lie had clearly shewn, that there 
i<Was* in fact, no precedent. There was 
}•!#*>, pretqnsioa to similarity between the 
^dWP-caaes-tdhey bore no resemblance to 
p.vfllicb, other.) In the present case, there 
t titan apcoSpcctof a very long p«w$, whilst, 
(dUitb#,fo*raer* everyoue looked forward 
tdtothQ-proftpect of an approach ingwar. 
otTherefcwe*' toadenied Shat,.the k ^darny 
iot^wiwd^ior^ieicwtedan fact, , , Mankind 
“wdwnlftei**# bimfft, ip .matters, .of dim- 
were! entrained ,< to 


be guided by the views of others, wher 
were, not iulef&ted in tWe subject of tffitf. 
puts. lyorW, hebegged the court to niark 
the view which the legislature took Of thfc 
case, when tliCV granted the act of f803' 
by Which the directors were impoWfcfea 
to make the additional allowance. Whbit 
the company went to the House of COflt- 
mons, praying for that act, the legislai* 
ture felt it was an affair in which thek 
were not peculiarly interested. u Here, 
said they, “ Is a body of men calling oh 
us to pass au act for their own benefit— 
but we see the danger to which it may 
lead them back— and we must endeavour 
to provide against it.** In consequence 
of the. application made to parliament, 
the act of the 43d of Geo. III. was passed 
on the 11th of August 1803. It contain- 
ed only two sections — the first of which 
gave the discretionary power to the di- 
rectors. The second section set forth— 
41 Provided always, that nothing in this 
act contained be constituted hereafter to 
authorise of admit any departure from 
the provisions Of the said recited act Of 
the 39th of Geo. Ill ; and shall not satia- 
tion any claim, In addition to the fifced 
allowance of peace ff eight, described hi 
the company’s contracts, in consequefide 
of any variation in the price of stores, or 
on any other account whatsoever, except 
in case of war, or preparation for wart*' 
Now, this was the precedent, thiff was 
the point they Weh 4 directed to fottod 
their deejSfon on ; and, therefore, de- 
manded a very serious investigation. Let 
the court examine the statement Of Iphe 
ship-owners. They told the combany, 
that the price of stores had not failed*— 
that the rate of wages had uot failed— 
that the value of the articles to be pri-- 
chaxed in India and China had not fallen 
—but they did not attempt to say, that 
this country was in a state of preparation 
for war. They did not hint at suefr a 
thing. Therefore, considering the cladse 
of the act of parliament which he had 
ju 3 t read, it did appear to him, that even 
if the court of proprietors agreed to give 
the powers asked for by the directors, the 
House of Commons would not grant their 
consent. They would observe, 44 did we 
not say, before, that this might lead to a 
breach of your system ? and did we hot 
expressly guard against any ftiturfc appli- 
cation of the principle ?*' When onCe a 
breach was made in a system, it was easy 
to resort to precedent, and to Increase ft. 
But the legislature, knowing the consti- 
tution of the country better, ihidlpWma- 
iflity, than those who advised the depar- 
ture from an established prindple. 'Mld, 
distinctly , — u there fftall be pa bM Tor 
pursuing this course K 

you make the application. w£’ win trot 
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bp placed, if they concurred in the reso- 
lution. Tliere was no precedent, evident- 
ly, for going to parliament — they were 
neither at war, nor making preparations 
for war— and, therefore, very little atten- 
tion would he paid to their application. 
After quoting the case of 1803, as a pre- 
cedent — after stating facts, and adducing 
arguments, which instead of supporting, 
militated against the measure, the com- 
mittee informed the proprietors, that the 
managing-owners declined signing their 
charter-parties — that they weie unable to 
sail at the existing rates. What, then, 
did they recommend to the proprietors, 
after the most mature deliberation ? they 
did not recommend the adoption of any 
principle which could be fortified by the 
experience of former times — no, they 
proposed the recognition of a principle 
which all their reasoning tended to inva- 
lidate. He hoped he had satisfied the 
court, that the precedent adduced was 
not applicable to the measure under con- 
sideration — and, if it were not, the rea- 
soning connected with it fell to the ground ; 
so that, in fact, as far as concerned the 
present case, there was no favourable rea- 
soning at all. He had shewn, not merely 
from his own arguments — but from the 
opinion of the court of directors, and 
from the expressed sentiments of the le- 
gislature — that if a different state of 
tilings existed, when the discretionary 
power was formerly granted ; therefore, 
when the committee called on the pro- 
prietors to agree to a similar measure 
now, under circumstances wholly differ- 
ent, their statements and their reason- 
ing became quite irrelevant. But the 
committee went farther. They were ask- 
ed, “ what do you mean to do ?” The 
answer was, “ we think it necessary to 
give you an outline of the plan we intend 
to adopt. We propose, if the court should 
agree to the resolution, to fix, for the 
present season, the increased expense of 
an outfit, on each voyage, on the same 
principle as was adopted in time of war, 
since 1804.” The meaning of which was, 
that the ship-owners were to receive high 
war allowances, on certain voyages, they 
being called on to pay particular penal- 
ties. He thought it strange, however, 
that, in time of peace , they were to be 
placed on a war establishment. Still, 
that was what they were called upon to 
do* Was ever any thing so monstrous ? 
In time of peace they were to pay war 
rates. It appeared, that the committee 
wished to follow the example set in ano- 
ther place, where it was settled, that at a 
period of profound peace the country was 
to be burdened with an immense war es- 
tablishment.— (Hear, hear ,) — They cer- 
tainly acted, as if they approved of this 
mtample* and meant to follow it up. If 
l^.rifwlution were carried, the company 


would continue, in time of peace, to pay 
war allowances to the present owners, who 
applied for relief. So that the corapariy 
would have the immense advantage, Of 1 
paying war-freights, at a time When pro** 
found peace reigned throughout fhc worlfy 
in consequence of departing from: the £s± 
tablished system. ‘ '■ 1 ' 

The Chairman — “ Will the hon. pro- 1 -' 
piietor quote the words t<r which he re- 
fers ?” ‘ ; 

Mr. Hume. — “ The words are, ‘to con- 
tinue, for the present season, the mode of 
fixing the increased expenses of Outfit-, on 
each voyage, on the same principle as has 
been adopted in time of war, since the 
year 1804.’” 

The Chairman. — “ Nothing is there 
said about war allowances. The princi- 
ple may he acted on, although the same 
allowance may not be granted.” 

Mr. Hume. — “ That is my argument." 

The Chairman. — “ No, the lion, pptfi 
'prictor assumed, that war allowances 
would positively he given to the ship- 
owners.” 

Mr. Hume proceeded. — What he as- 
serted was this, that the committee laid 
it down as a principle TO give increased 
expenses of outfit to the ship-owners, In 
time of peace. If the expression meant' 
any thing, it meant this. He should bft 
glad, however, to hear it differently inter- 
preted. But many parts of the report re- 1 
quired that those who wrote it should ex- 
plain what it meant ; for the great mass 
of those who read it, did not understand 
if. Why, should the company alone, in 
time of peace, be subject to war contin- 
gencies, when the act of parliament — the 
contracts themselves — and theil* bye-laws 
— all pointed out the regular course for 
their adoption ? The directors had not an 
argument— not one, at least, in writing — 
to reconcile the court to this anomally, 
and show them why they should agree 
to the resolution. He trusted, on the 
other hand, that he had not failed in lay- 
ing before the proprietors a great variety 
of reasons — not merely those which ori^ 
ginated with himself, but others drawn 
from the best authority — that operated 
strongly against the proposition. But it 
would he necessary to go a little farther. 
He had heard it said of an individual, 
that he frequently listened to arguments, 
which altered his opinion, but never 
changed his vote. Now the friends Of the 
ship-owners might probably think hrs ar- 
guments very cogent, at the same tiirifc 
that they had determined to give theii* 
suffrages to the other side. He, hotvei^ 
hoped they would not act thus. H&'iiOtf 
came .again to the great point— whsi tfiOffe 
any one fair argument in favWnt^’of fHe 
measure ? They were told that^if Would 
only be called for this ofice; SO tftfeV'Wgflj 
told before. When the pt*Opfi^tihn 
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tefltmadq, it wafl onJy for “ this once 
tyii; jt appeared a second application had 
followed it. What then, was to be ex- 
pected from this plea of “ for this once 
only?” To have it in a tangible shape, 
it must be under hand and seal. There 
would be then some hope that the pro- 
mise would be adhered to, but experience 
taught them, that the verbal assurance 
was good for nothing. But, as others 
might examine, narrowly, the mode of 
arrangement in this case, he could not 
avoid viewing the danger of setting this 
precedent for placing a discretionary power 
in the hands of the directors. A twelve- 
month had not elapsed, since a proposi- 
tion was made, which he opposed, to ena- 
ble the company to become ship-owners to 
a great extent. He deprecated the sys- 
tem — because, in consequence of it, 
freights would perhaps be raised to 35/. or 
40/. a ton. If they continued, the trade to 
Itulia would necessarily become a losing 
concern ; and, therefore, he stated, that 
it was an act of very doubtful policy, to ad- 
here to that which might be taken away 
in another year. A noble lord had since 
moved, in another place, for a series of 
papers, to clear up this point — to see whe- 
ther the India trade was profitable or not. 
Should it turn out to occasion loss, in- 
stead of producing gain, was that a time 
for the company to proceed in their ship- 
ping scheme ? Was that a time to send 
out particular ship-owners on a principle 
of favouritism ? He then said, but the ob- 
servation was treated very lightly, that be- 
fore twelve months had passed, there would 
be a chairman’s captain — a deputy chair- 
man’s captain— and a captain for every 
member of the committee of correspon- 
dence . — (A laugh .) — What was the 
event ? The resolution on the subject was 
scarcely dry, when a code of regulations 
made its appearauee, pointing out the 
manner in which this patronage was to 
be disposed of — by which each gentleman 
would know bow to conduct himself. 
The chairman was to appoint his captain 
— the deputy chairman had the like pri- 
vilege — and the members of the commit- 
tee of correspondence were not forgotten. 
They had then only two ships — but seven 
were now contracting for, so that the pa- 
tronage would be considerable. The 
committee of correspondence consisted of 
nine members, so that the two youngest 
were rather unfortunate. They must 
wait until two additional ships were call- 
ed for, and they also would have their 
detains. The question in itself, exclu- 
sive of its consequences, was such aa re- 
quired their most serious consideration. 
One circumstance he would now state, 
w^ich rendered the case of much greater 
importance than it had heretofore appear- 
ea^to be* although it could not be denied, 
that, on the very first view, it was one of 


no common roaguitude-~of no trifling in- 
terest. He had already shown how cor- 
rect the committee of shipping were in 
their reasoning, and he had now to call 
the attention ot the court to a very pro- 
minent pait of their recommendation. 
They proposed, “ that the owners should 
he called upon to forfeit the amount of 
the penalty bonds, for the performance of 
their contracts, which amounted for each 
ship, to from 5000/. to 10,000/.” Now 
what was the fact ? the committee laid 
on the table a statement of six ships, for 
which additional allowances were claim- 
ed. But the propiietors were not infor- 
med, that relief was claimed for twenty- 
right ships, comprising 20,440 tons. Now, 
of the six ships relative to which a state- 
ment had been made, (namely, the War- 
ren Hastings, the Asia, the Marchioness 
of Ely, the Phoenix, the Prince Regent, 
and the Astel,) there was a penalty only 
for one. The owners of the Warren Has- 
tings alone had entered into a penalty 
bond. — (Hear, hear .) — This proved, that 
the farther the court examiued these af- 
fairs, the less reason would they find for 
satisfaction. For the Asia no security 
was required, and the Prince Regent was 
in the same situation. In the case of 
one or two of these ships security was de- 
manded, but it was not ultimately taken. 
This being the true statement, he thought 
the committee, bcfoie they spoke of pe- 
nalties, tliould have well considered how 
the matter stood. He had been led to be- 
lieve, that there would have been penal- 
ties for the whole twenty-eight ships— 
that there would have been twenty-eight 
times 5 or 10,000/. ; instead of that, it ap- 
peared, that there was only at the rate of 
one penalty, for six ships ; and for any 
thing he knew to the contrary, when the 
whole was examined, there would not, 
perhaps, be so many. But, supposing 
they received one penalty for every 
sixth ship, the amount would be about 
25,000/. ; while the loss that would 
he sustained, by granting relief, would 
not be less than 2 or 300,000/.— (Hear, 
hear.) The committee, therefore, ought 
to have left penalties altogether out of 
the questiou, unless they stated their 
amount faiily and exactly. By the reso- 
lution moved by his learned friend, on 
the 21st of January 1795, which he had 
read, it was agreed that no tenders should 
he received, unless proper securities wtr« 
given j hut here it appeared that no secu- 
rities were taken — that necessary part of 
the contract was completely neglect&b 
Let not the court, therefore beHeve^that 
they were to receive penalties froth ttofe 
tweuty-eight ships now calling forexbfa 
allowance. If they did, they Would utaet 1 
with a great disappointmenty sindeshdy 
were likely to receive 
The committee of shipping contended, 
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that it was moA mlm Ap 8 KWt i#)w(, saving /turn for the eoeipat^nrit hM.opiMf* 
imffe/r .to itiie ated unequally with Respect toi tbemw dW 

owners. - He viewed the matter in a very m; to some ithas bee*t bwctifit&knltt 
«4mereut |jghl« and couid not avoid stn- others injurious.*, Hut jay itamdpn being 
tipg,jiw opinion, that it was, in every refused, I have, a right to expect/ >rha# 
respect, bad policy to break the existing those who underbid ntoiWilbiwrttJQtiwiv 
tender and contracts. He would advise at a future time, any ftdiHtmwalnalJuw?? 
them to support fheir system, to abide ances.” Surely those persons whtR h»** 
by the regulations on which it proceeded jug made a correct calculation, ,,werei»tin 
—that was the true way to uphold it; successful on tliat occasion r ,wimW,btnw 
but he could not repress his astouish- a great reason to complain* .If jhisirwoni 
ment, when he was seriously told, that, lutiou were carried. Certahdyy. ifithoaet 
by breaking in upou those principles, oju who hud tendered at, vewy reduced ir&fBft 
which the shipping system had been so were now let in to reap the advantage 
long conducted, they were taking that large supplementary allowanpeUy.thcjgWs 
course which was most JikeJy to streugthen tlemen whose fair estimate; was flejcctotty 
and preserve it. What did the special would have a very strong , ground,, pf 
committee say upon this point ? Would monstrance — but he hoped <t he (cpwn 
it not, they observed, he a monstrous would never allow such partial 
thing to suffer low bidders, who had got justice. , , jxj 

into employment, in consequence of their He should now advert to^e.pirgpmh 
offering at lates which they knew would stances under which the Prince; 
not remunerate them, to ship into the and Asia were taken up. d!hp,i^(y.W J T! 
advantage of the old system, and procure tiseinent of the court qf /lirpctofa iWIWs 
supplementary allowance's, by represent- dated the 1st of March 17#7— a#4 hSfft 
bug afterwards that the terms on which tenders were receivpd ,(be 7$ji 
tkeyhad tcndcicd their ships, were |u- On that occasion fifteen 
adequate ? The observation that had their proposals. No obivetioh, 
been made Oil a foimer day by, pa hon. could be made to any, of them* -to PWPliftf] 
member of that com t (Mr. H.^mith) who respectability. Mr. Mangles, Mf-iMiSr; 
was himself an owner, had made a very taer, Messrs. Cleland and Co. 
dcifp impression on his mind, and occu- Mr. Ralmer, Air. Wigram a :Mr- 
muupd him to examine the subject, dotj^y. Mr* J. Atkins, Mr. Hunter, Mr. ftombWai 
The. first shipping transaction to winch Mr.-Prjncepg, and Mr. Woodlpm^i w«f;<L 
lie would call thejr attention, was the the competitors. The napies of#iapy ( jpf/ 
taking up of the Wancn Hastings, On these gentlemen were well km?VYft ;! 
the 8th of April 1801, the directors ad- ope would have supposed, thaMbf tey 
vgrtisqd, that they would receive ,propo- der^of .some of them, whose uxp^jeu^g, 
Sals, in writing, fur a number of ships, in calculations of this .kind, and, Wfto?>P 
a permanent peace freight to be stated in character for fair, honourably and; ,up^ 
their tender. In consequence of that ad- right dealing had long been establish, < 
vertisement, on the 21st of May follow- would have been received. Uuf . no , 

ipg, the court received niueteen tenders, thing was doue. The afiipsof MibMqjftti 
for ships, to go six voyages; of these, ble, who was uot.knowp pt the thpy 
six tenders only were accepted. The rate were takeu up. His tender fqr, tmjfle. 
of freight, specified in the tenders that ships being the lowest, it, was impprqtyyp 
were accepted, varied from 1G/. 14.?. 3d. on tlic court to receive it. .Here a^ei# 
to 17/. ; the thirteen tenders wbjch w ere irregularity occurred ; althoughMr. filuqtr 
rejected, varied, with respect to thp price hie tendered but three ships, the cqiwf, 
of freight, from 17/. to 19/. 19*. per ton. of directors took up four from ^wn on 
The difference arose probably from the that day. Two of these very ships wbfph,, 
charge made for war-contingencies. Who, were built by Mr. IJumble, who/u^L un r . 
he asked, were the gentlemen that offer- derbid all his competitors, .wcre.^mofl^ff.i 
ed tenders on that occasion ? They were the vessels for which relief waa /( n$Wi 
Mr. Mestaer, Messrs. Wilkiuson, Messrs, claimed. After he had made the^^ator. 
Anderson and Co. Mr. Larkins, Mr. II. niepts, which were founded cm .t&Pi $£ 7 . 
Wigr&m, Messrs. Easterly and Chapman, cords of .f^c cp urt >ifip vyonld . 

Mr, J. Atkins, Mr. James Thomas, Mr. proprietors to consider th£gro$f jqnj^Ue^^ 
T. King, Messrs. Bonham and KusselJ, which wo idd.be done to^gjm 
Messrs. Cleland and Co. Mr. J. Rogers, whose tenders, were rectal v jLf 
Mr. J, >yoodhousc, Mr. R. Lewis, and sanctioned the ajdpftiWdU wWWPbWci 
M^srs. W. apdH. Rfdater. The tenders demanded by topjie /Vv^^^^epyjJoyjstt^ 
of the first H x gentlemen were received, in c^^ea^ye ( ftt^hp»V 
He ha^ an ppporiuniJy -afterwards of rates t 

^ peeing, to pne of tfio/wlividwais,, whose not ^sw^, 

S U yvere rpj^fd— who expressed ship for ivjlifh, r fi (,cf jdinWrimYHtf , 

">■ u>?se wins,—,'* 7> 

5 "C. %? . hy *c<h|ci hi*, iieeii.a w»s iwm* <m 
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ttoirafebstrgahwd for 21/. 10*. per, ton. 
Hlttr-w a# built In lieu of the old slop, 
fttiobessAmelia, and h$d two voyages to 
pwWrmpJiaVin.g first fulfilled the number 
•fdvo^agua* -which the Princess Amelia 
cwgbtrto hare made, Those two vojages, 
confilrirtaMir with the act of parliament, 
vmk tO'be completed at the lowest rate 
ofltlu? season* which was 26/. per. ton, 
and'fiiofa) this the owner required to he re- 
lieved /We ! (Mr. Hume) thought that 26/. 
pen&ri waV below what the owner could 
afford to 'take, If he were now to make a 
fender. But, if the vessel was afloat on 
any day after the preceding Wednesday 
(the 20th of March), she must, under the 
provisions of the act of parliament, per- 
form her voyage at the rate of the last 
Ship ‘taken up. Here, instead of 21/. 10*. 
per. ton, which was the original bargain, 
thO ;, acff of parliament enabled the owner 
tfcOgetf-lG/. ; but he wanted more than the 
leghrifiture had sanctioned. This was the 
tfikn re of one of the applications now bc- 
fo& th'e court. The applications were 
vAHOds in their nature — they were not 
sittiply confined to one or two classes. 
Th6Sb Who examined them would find 
thfif ‘they consisted of five or six. In the 
ttfcftj'of the ship Astell there was a posi- 
tive 'rtfyi'atip'n from the express provisions 
of tile ^t of parliament. What was the 
oa^tirc dfr the transaction ? The Astell 
Wa* built on the bottom of the Prince of 
Whies; belonging to Mr. Mestaer, that 
vV&Sel having been lost on her first voy- 
age. " Her pdace freight was 20/. 17*. per 
ton, find She was engaged' for six voyages. 
The tedder was accepted on the 26th of 
MfchdV 1801, at which time, tweUty 
tedders, made by various respectable sliip- 
oWtfCrsV yVCre rejected. The war con- 
tingencies were from 11/. 5*. to 9/. 9*., 
beln^ an fiver age of about 10/. per ton. 
Tbps,’ therefore, the permanent charge 
ufiddr the contract, would be 30f. 17*. 
per Con. When the Prince of Wales was 
lost, ‘ ftie owners applied to the court of 
<fi rhetors, observing, that it would be a 
v*gjr 'gteat hardship on them, if they 
wfeoblfafed to build a ship on the terms 
fofwhmh the Prince of Wales had been 
hired. ft Would be very oppressive, if 
thefy’Were confined to 10/. per ton, for 
waf contingencies, when 18/. and 20/. 
wa$ the general rate ; and they conclud- 
ed' Spraying the court of directors to 
refibirtAhetn, What success did this ap- 
ptf&fibn fet.With ? The prayer of the 
apWfcAirti. as ih the case of the Baring, 
f Rmgddfe, find Marchioness of Ex- 
pWk'conipjcd wMb, though it ap- 
thihlhrfn; <Brect rimtravention of 
Oftfle 39th <tf Geofge III. cap. 89. 

Was enacted, (when 
aWp ud blame attached 

to or oWhers) that u it shall 
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agree With the owners of such' ship;' so 
lost, to build a*nol hep ship ftp the 
of the Company, to be employed by thPtt 
at 1 lie sanie freight and deindrftgfc; ‘find 
upon the same terms, for ttnft on mWPfc 
Such lost ship was originally l takeii tlijk 
for the number of voyages originally ‘con- 
tracted for, or as the owners should 
agree; that, at the expiration of tWe re- 
maining voyage or voyages, such new ship 
should continue in the service of the said 
united company, until she shall have per- 
formed her six voyages,” &r. Now, on 
the principle clearly laid down in thlfc 
act, the new ship, though Called the As- 
tel, having been built on the bottom of 
the Prince of Wales, was not entitled to 
receive higher terms than those on which 
the latter ship had been hired. He con- 
ceived the court of directors had no right 
to grant any additional allowance to her 
owners. The opinion given by Mr. Adam, 
in 1803, was, that the act of parliament 
debarred the directors from granting re- 
lief. And what did their present stand- 
ing counsel, Mr. Bosanquct, say on this 
point ? “lam of opinion that the court; 
of directors cannot lawfully do that Indi- 
rectly, which they arc prohibited from 
doing directly. The 39th George III. cap. 
89 has prescribed a particular mode ih 
which ships shall be taken up for the re- 
gular service of the company, by a con- 
tract for six voyages, at a certain peatts 
freight, with liberty to agree for the pay- 
ment of further charges, If in a state of 
war, or preparation for war. Any coursfe 
of proceeding that violates this principle, 
is illegal. If, then, ships which are noW 
under contract to perform six voyages at 
a certain peace freight, should he released, 
either gratuitously, or for a compensa- 
tion, and afterwards engaged at a higher 
freight than that which Is agreed for, by 
the existing contract, the principle pre r 
scribed by the legislature would he com- 
pletely evaded.” What then was fhA 
conclusion to be drawn from the provi- 
sions of the act ? That, if leave Wefe 
given to build on the bottom of the Brined 
of Wales, It followed that the new ship 
should perform the remaining voyages fit 
the original rate contracted for, viz. 20/. 
17*. per ton, peace freight, and 10/. pejf. 
ton, war contingencies. Bur, it appear^ 
ed, that Mr. Adam had, at a later pe- 
riod, changed his opinion on this point. 
On the 9th of January, 1807, when the 
application of the owners of the Baring, 
United Kingdom, and Marchioness d£ 
Exeter, was under consideration, hi* 
stated, that the court of directors diet 
possess the power of releasing frdin ^bid- 
tracts. “ It therefore appears to' tne^ 
said Mr. Adam, “that the couh qf direc-’ 
tors have a discretion to release Apd're- r 
gulate contracts, Where the bargain’ drfia 
originally, or harf by intervening rirctuu- , 
Vol. I. 3 Q 
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stances, become tpo severe £w the con- 
tractor to execute.” 'Phis was his opi- 
nion oil the 9th of January 1807, when 
fyihad, in 1803, when the first applica- 
tipn for relipf was made, stated, “ that 
the act of the 39th of Geoivc III, cap. 89, 

‘ is a bar to the relief prayed for. There 
is, wri power given to make any allowance 
for additional charges wising to the 
owners after peace is made.” Hut yet, in 
1807, when the case was put to him 
again, he gravely stated, that the direc- 
tors did possess “ the power to alter and 
regulate contracts.” lie seemed to think 
that the power of the directors could ic- 
lease individuals altogether from their 
contracts— that there was nothing to 
control or oppose them. The directois, 
however, felt differently. They knew that 
no discretionary power was left them, by 
the act of parliament. They, therefore, 
said to the owners of the Baring, United 
Kingdom, and Marchioncs of Kxetcr, 
who had contracted for a ceitaiu peace 
freight, and specific war contingencies, 
“ Proceed on your peace freight, we 
cannot relieve you from that, but we will 
let you have an increase of the war con- 
tingencies, from 18/. to 24/. per ton.” 
This was accordingly done, and they re- 
ceived 5/. or 61. per ton, above yvhat 
they had contracted for. Such was also 
the case of the Astell. When she vyas 
built, the directors had no, power to give 
her any terms different from those on 
which the Prince of Wales was conti acted 
for, on the bottom of which \esscl she 
was built. The opinion of Mr. Adam 
was, however, acted on, and an altera- 
tion was made. In speaking on this sub- 
ject, one could scaiccly have patience, 
when so palpable a contradiction was de- 
tected. The learned couusel might sup- 
pose his latter opinion to be correct— but 
he believed few persons would be fouud 
to agree with him. He conceded to the 
directors a most extraordinary right — a 
right to release from the binding power 
of a contract. Now, he would contend 
that a contract once entered into ought to 
take its course, — it ought to be completed, 
in toto \ but here the contractor was at 
once released from the specified war con- 
tingencies, and received a greater sum. 
It came merely to this : — the court of di- 
rectors on application made to them, said 
to the owners of the Astell — “ by the 
terms of your tender, you are bound to go 
six voyages for 20/. 17#. per ton peace 
freight, and 10 per ton, war contingen- 
qics-wnaking a total of 30/. 17#. ; but we 
will not be so hard on you as to insist on 
your fulfilling the contract ; let your peace 
height continue, and we will increase the 
contingencies.” They did so— on 
J^r first voyage, the war contingencies 
ijfmj xmcA to 18/. 10#. per ton ; being 
|0tf, nqore than the owners were en- 


titled to demand. In stating the hi stpfjr 
of the shipping transactions, lip found 30 
many deviations from the law, fJtauhp, 
was really ashalned to have occnpieid (he 
attention of the court so long onj}ig,^o r 
ject ; but he felt that it was nec^m^, 
lest the court should hastily ,i;md mijwjifj- 
scdly agiee to the resolution, thqi/nefyrq 
them— a resolution which went tp, gi>,o 
the directors a right to grant p,p,0^,|V 
one owner, ami 10,000/. to another,, wUJi r , 
out any faither trouble or, inquiry, Ak 
present, it ought to bcohserved, they were 
not apprized of the sum that would hi; 
necessary for the relief of the dlftgqept 
claimants. Now, if a person came tq a 
body of men, and said, “ I want sqnp*. 
assistance from you,” would they notvqry, 
naturally ask, “ what is it you dp want/ 
have you made a calculation of the sum 
necessary to remove your distress?/’ 
Could that individual expect 
did not state what his necessities reqijj- 
icd? but the committee of shipwpg 
though they recommended reljpf^uityl 
laid no estimate of the sum that wpq),d 
be rcquiied, before the comr, Jn' t^ie 
absence, therefore, of direct jnformffflW.* 
they must take the best data they^pujd 
get. They must, theu, look hack t6 Ipljlp, 
At that period, 50 ships icteived 
comprising 44,473 tons — which, o|i ,au 
average one with another, of 67. 10s. tier 
ton, gave a Jesuit of 295,698/. expendeaby 
the company in relief to the ship-ovymps. 
In examining the shipping proceeding^ of 
that day, he had been led into an inexpli- 
cable labyi intli. He saw no data on which 
the directors appeared to hav e acted, when 
they gave to some of the claimants 
2,500/. and to otheis 17,000/. He 
was anxious to know, in consequence of 
a question put by an lion, member of tfie 
court (Mr. K. Smith,) whether it was yet 
determined, how many ships shoujd be 
relieved, at present, and on whatscaje 
that relief would be afforded ? No ansvvci 
having been given, he wished to see the 
principle that had been .acted op in 
1803 — because, though in reality the 
piocecding at that pciioil was no prece- 
dent, he thought, perhaps, it might be 
adopted as one by the directors. , tie 
could, however, find no principle— be 
could discover no system. lie went over 
all the papers, some of them printed, and 
others in manuscript, but he could, light 
on no data to explain the reason of the 
apportionment that took place in 
He thanked the court ,of dirqcjtpra. )(qr 
their indulgence, in suffering bpu^bqye 
access to those documents j and 
he should not be considered tq,b^vftjig$d 
ungratefully in making such,, a usp njf 
them — but, pn the contrary, 'fbat, 
conduct would be lppkc$ ttf»pu’, fl }, Mh 
open, and mauly, since qq 
suppose he was, 
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mult, as he had before obscrV- 
otf. Wf'ttle relief granted, in 180.1, to fifty 
slijnS' Wrryhr^ 4 4,773 tons, was 205,008/.; 
ahtl» data, existed, by which the 
rcM^bri Mr givihg 2,500/. to one ship, and 
1 *>1W0/'. to ahother appeared, lie had 
tdkch'H general average of 67. 10.?. per 
tb'h. "Now ‘he would ask, did not this 
^ll^’o^'^ranrlng money, afford a great 
t6pipra'non for breaking down the sys- 
ttdtr, Instead of supporting it ? Was it 
imt mOst dangerous to place iu the bauds 
of atiy bxhly of men, a power, to disburse, 
as' flljey thought proper, large sums of 
mbhey ? To give 5,000/. to this appli- 
cant — 10,000/. to a second — and 17,000/. 
tO'ti third ? Now, he held in his hand a 
list of thirty-four ships, at present claim- 
incf relief. Of these the last six had a 
Specif of remuneration laid down in 
thjeir inode of contract. It was agreed, 
that 40,000/. should he paid for the hull ; 
blit 1 , if it came to more, the overplus was 
tb '^ ^iven to the owners — if it cost less, 
0)6' difference was to he restored to the 
(■Oln^idny 1 : Those vessels were, there- 
fore To be set aside. The remainder, 
abiouhOUg to 28, comprised 2(i,4 10 tons, 
\Vffich, r at the same allowance of (7. 10.?. 
jierl6/t,' granted in 1803, (though, on the 
principle' on which relief was now de- 
iharlded, the high price of stores, &c. it 
might as well he 10/. 10.?.) would give a 


totdl-i— 

For one voyage of <£171,860 

Fcir two voyages 343,720 

For three voyages 515,580 


In fact, dealing on a fair scale, and acting 
with all men alike, — supposing it a mere 
question of money, unconnected with 
any other consideration, they would not 
66 able to get rid of it for less than 
500,000/. Without meaning to detain 
the bcurt much longer, he thought he 
might safely be permitted to say, that 
the nature of a contract was such, that 
every com me icial man must desire it to 
b6 held sacred. It was on his strict ad- 
herence to his contracts, that the stabi- 
lity of the English merchant depended ; 
it Whs the correct fulfilment of his agree- 
ments, that established his fame all over 
the world ; it was his punctual discharge 
of every engagement into which he en- 
tered, that exalted his credit atul cha- 
ractcr-T-and gave to his word, in foreign 
countries, more weight than even the 
bonds of others carried with them. — 
fflehr! hear!) — Did it not behove the 
doluft, then, to take care how they for a 
tnoment departed from that just and 
dpright principle ? If, in the dealings of a 
jirivatb man, a strict adherence to con- 
tracts' was expected, how much more 
it^cekshry was it ih their case, when they 
ctiiiAiifer^t’he immense magnitude of their 
t^Eilbhsif'whCn,' in the very last 
year,' theft 1 freight HM tonnage amounted 


to 2,' 000 , 000 /. ? were they now to grant a 
discretion, which was formerly abused ? 
which was so dangerous, that (he legisla- 
ture had been called on to step forward 1 
and redress the evil— to shield the direc- f 
tors from temptation which human na- 
ture could not resist ? The court, in de- 
ciding this question ought to recollect/ 
that the various contracts were not enter- 
ed into by hasty or inconsiderate men— 
but by eentlemeu, members of the court, 
who had grown grey in calculation, anti 
who had sent in their tenders coolly and 
deliberately. It was but justice that the 
proprietors should know who were the 
applicants. He should therefore read 
their names. The parties were :—Capt, 
Murray, .1. Forbes, Timbrel and Smith, 
Charles Christie, W. Sims, Henry J3on- 
liam, R. Borradaile, R. Hudson, J. P. 
Larkins, James Sims, James Walker, 
John Wordsworth, George Gooch, W. 
Agncw, J. Cord, Robcit Williams, and 
Sir R. Wigrain. From this list he could 
select three or four gentlemen whose bond 
he would take for half-a-million .— (A 
Laugh .) — and whose kiiowledge of fi- 
gures and of calculations, from the cradle 
upwaids, is a sufficient proof that, in a 
(w*e of this kind they would not act has- 
tily or precipitately. When therefore, 
those contracts were deliberately entered 
into, was it not a matter for most serious 
consideration to weigh and examine the 
Consequences well, before they proceeded 
to abrogate the nature of instruments 
thus solemnly agreed to ? He had shown 
to the court the amount of the relief 
granted in 1803 — he had also pointed out 
the probable amount of the aid now call- 
ed for, — and lie had stated the names of 
the individuals by whom the application 
was made ; all of which wert; circum- 
stances of great importance. Confidence 
towards public functionaries, in general, 
was wise, as the interest of the great bo- 
dv for whom they acted was concerned. 
For instance, he conceived, that business 
which twenty men would perform very 
badly might be excellently done by the 
zealous exertions of three or four ; he was 
ready to place a fair and just confidence 
in the court of directors, while they exe- 
cuted the regular duties which their office 
imposed ou them ; but still he could not 
support them in doing that which was di- 
rectly opposed to a positive act of parlia- 
ment. 'l'lic legislature had not given the 
directors any discretion to abrogate con- 
tracts — it would be well, therefore, be- 
fore the court opened the door to the ex- 
ercise of such a power, that they should 
weigh, with scrupulous exactness, the 
probable consequences. But the compa- 
ny, it was said, would gain by thfe^iheft- 
sure. This was a strange conclusion in- 
deed. “ It is much better/’ observed 1 the 
friends of the measiirfe; u tlmt yOu^liould 
3 Q 2 
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fib this, tf than sufffcr these ships to 'be 
tost to yoilr service.'* Now what was the 
feet ? Sortie of the ship-dwners skid, “ we 
m\ not go at the lowest freight of the 
seapoii— we will hare more than others 
gtfmr/’ It was then immediately said, 
u If yon do not coihpTy with this demand, 
you will have no ships — it will not be pos- 
sible for you to cany on your trade.” Me 
had felt it necessary to examine into this .al- 
legation, that, if they rejected the proposi- 
tion of the owners , they would be distressed 
for shipping, and could not proceed with 
their trade. How, then, did this fact 
stand? If the whole of the ships which 
Were to load for the next year, were re- 
fused to the company, unless larger rates 
were given (but they would not be re- 
fused, for the owners had no other em- 
ployment for them, and must come round) 
they would not have a very extraordinary 
amount of tonunge to provide. Fire ships 


were to go to China, carrying Tons. 

4,800 

And eleven to India 9,330 

Making a total of 11,130 


So that if those individuals refused to 
complete their contracts, the company 
would have to look ifrtr 14,130 tons of 
shipping. This would be the whole ex- 
tent of the deficiency. Now he had 
spoken to Canada merchants, and 1 Other 
persons who Were itt the habit of employ- 
ing large ships, and they said, there was 
no 'difficultly in getting the necessary quan- 
tity of shipping, if tfce company would 
provide for their eXpUhsiVe outfit. He 
did not, therefore, think, that the corn - 
pany would suffer either loss or difficulty, 
should the owners refuse to complete 
, their contracts. He had stated the ut- 
most extent of the deficiency, to provide 
fot Which was much better than to sanc- 
tion a breach of agreement. Suppose the 
cost of fitting out other vessels amounted 
to 300,000/. Let it be paid, and, by the 
measure, the company would probably 
Save S or 400,000/. ; but even if they 
lobt by it, he thought the question of 
money was nothing, when compared with 
the mischief which would probably arise 
from a dereliction of principle. To avert 
those mischiefs, if possible, it was his 
intention to move an amendment to the 
resolution, and he thought it was fair to 
Matte, that he meant to press it to a di- 
vision. He knew it was a matter of ex- 
treme delicftry to appeal to individuals 
interested On any subject, as to the pro- 
priety of tlielr voting on a motion con- 
’ netted with it. But, though this Was 
the case, he could not avoid expressing a 
Witdy as the directors were' not in the 
’liabft of being present at any decteionsdn 
which their individual intierrtt Was 'Cdn- 
#r^ed, that-tbe prindpfe would^C fol- 


lowed up by those proprietors Who* 'ftdd 
applied for relief. ; ' J 

Mr. Lowndes-r-** The director# voted 
for the increase of their own 1 salaries/’" 

The Chairman called the hon. pnrtjto- 
etor to order. 

Mr. Hume proceeded. He was disposed 
to think, that the gentlemen behind the 
bar, voted, on the occasion alluded to, 
not as the court of directors, but as* in- 
dividual proprietors. He dfeW a 'very 
wide distinction between gentlemen vo- 
tingas proprietors on their own affairs* arid 
voting as directors. He always considered 
the executive body to act as directofs, 
but to vote as proprietors. Though there 
was no express act of parliament by which 
gentlemen interested could be prevented 
from voting on any occasion,' yet; ’he 
thought a certain degree of delicacy Was 
connected with the question— ‘how for 
persons, petitioning the court for assist- 
ance, could, with propriety, support thcfir 
own proposition by their votes ? He did 
not say, that it was illegal, or, in the 
strict sense of the word, improper, but 
he would put it to their own feelings of 
delicacy to decide, whether it was Ulfo- 
gbther right for them to divide on the 
subject of a remuneration to be granted 
to themselves. “ Having said so much” 
observed the honourable proprietory “ I 
think it proper to recapitulate, in a few 
words. That the proposition now before 
the court appears to me to be a measure 
hostile to the present system of fair and 
opeh competition. It Is against the bye- 
laws, of twenty years standing. It is 
against the spirit and letter of the 39th 
of George III, cap. 89. It is against the 
Second section of the very net that ena- 
bled the company to give relief in 1803. 
It is against the whole of the practice since 
1793. It is opposed evfen to what the 
committee of shipping allege to be a pre- 
cedent, and which, if it be a precedent, 
being a bad one, the sooner it is got rid 
of the better. It is against all the facts 
and arguments that have been given in 
writing, to induce the court to agree to 
it. It is against the whole spiritof the 
shipping-laws. It is contrary to the real 
arguments of the special committee of 
1803, arid of the present shipping com- 
mittee on Hie subject, though it U not 
opposed to the false conclusions drawn by 
the latter, It is* I think, a deviation 
from common sense, as for as agreements 
between man and man are concerned. 
It is as fhtfcutous as if we were request- 
ed tofo&t together for the porpowuof 
breaking' bur own xm\&.~-(A‘ 4toui?kj~- 
if this principle of abrogating contracts, 
at pleasure, be established at m bxpeqee 
of fteW 3 t<* 500 , 000 /* is to not tempt- 
ing Wen nbt to adheVe to thsirt 
mentg? I am sorry for. 

< 1 foton / gortciavirig mrctftedtapttt*. 





ftbflvOibwn oblig-edto apply for, relief- ami 
I would have been most hippy to haVe 
laffrjdedoltHMvrere i not prevented by a 
strtejj adherence to the rule of right. I 
tike f courts not to disgrace them- 
selves by any application to the legisJa- 
Sd^mcuiwnee the section of the act 
•Mf MWi f 48d of Dhe King, which I have 
read* sitr'iftdltkely that such application 
Will bp rejected* If we wish our statc- 
. meats to-. the legislature to be respected, 
on (this or on any other occasion, let us lay 
it flown as, our rule of conduct, to act 
upon principle* i now beg leave to move, 
,a»an amendment,— 1 “ That all the words 
of the original motion, after the word 
f Tba4* be omitted, and that the follow- 
ing be substituted— -That it appears to 
/this court, that, by a resolution of the 
general court, dated April 3d, 1793, it 
was unanimously determined, * That a 
^ , permanent system of hiring or building 
4 Mbps should be established, upon prin- 
, ,* ciples of fair, well-regulated, and open 
* competition And that by an act 
.passed; in (the 39tli year of his present 
- Majesty's reign, cap 89, it is enacted, 
<i*i That all ships for the company’s ser- 
h v-ice, &hajl in future be taken up by 
*y, public contract; aud that adverfise- 
(V meats shall issue for the same, partiou- 
, * larising the dimensions, equipment, 

, ‘.stores,, &c. required, as to the same 
. ‘ ships ;’ aud enacting, * That the pro- 
.*, posal, specifying the lowest peare- 
T .freight shall be accepted without fa- 
‘ v<MU‘ or partiality That by adher- 
ence to, thin system, many millions ster- 
; Hng', have been saved in freight ; and 
(this Court would regard a departure from 
, the t system so established, as one of the 
, greatest evils- that could happen to the 
, company, especially any such deviation <■$ 
might, directly or indirectly induce the 
slpp-owuer. to look to subsequent consi- 
< delation, or indulgence, from the favour 
of the directors, or his influence with 
them, f either by releasing him from his 
covenant, or increasing the rate of freight 
beyond the sum fixed and contracted tor, 
tmder the pretence or allegation of un- 
expected rise in the price of stores or 
,, other article* That this court cannot 
but regard the application of the owuers 
. t» he relieved from their contracts, and 
. their refusal 4o furnish their ship.% foi ‘ 
- the present season, at the peaotwfreight 
.which they deliberately agreed to (on ac- 
t.iwunty as it is alleged, of the price of 
f stores, wages of men, Spences in India, 
..Aci'fot -having a* yet attained the sfcm- 
— dard they expected) a» wholly unreason- 
as.the . owners flHWt ,be sap- 
. posed to hate itoWulatodi upon 4hto« as 

nwdl a».«vwry>otbdr,«ont^ewy, ^w»n 

■4h«r«ponthtieousiy' blade thrift *«nders> 
centered into their- 2 ooptitacts v+^And, 
tjspetfaHftoa* afbaukftmcur 

^completing their contracts, could only 


fie, admitted* . Oh a oomparjaofl with the 
very high rates- of war .contiugencijfa 
which they have received from the epJBf* 
pany during a loug war. That the 
sure proposed by the court of dicflpbpgis, 
instead of fixing a given scale of allow- 
ance (if any allowance were necessary) 
equally applicable to all the owners, 
would leave it in the power of the di-iep- 
tors to urnke any, and what increase^ to 
particular owners, according tp th$r 
pleasure, or regard for the party ;-r-Atyd 
the court, fearing that such an infraction 
of the principle of public contract, might 
lead to a return to that practice of pri- 
vate contract, and partial sclectiou, res- 
pecting the article pf shipping (whjch 
cost the company 1,038,535/. last year), 
and to save them from the rummjs effects 
of which practice, the legislature enjoin- 
ed the present system of fair and ppeia 
competition— This court doth therefore 
recommend, that the application of the 
owners be rejected. 

TheChairman rose and said— Although 
it was the wish of the court of directors, 
and most certainly his owu, that this 
subject having been brought by tfie court 
before their constituents should be, consi- 
dered by those constituents; yet the speech 
of the honourable gentleman, who hpd 
just sat ddwu,, qoutained so much per- 
version of fact, and so much affusion t io 
circumstances which could not be known 
to any of the proprietors, that he tpok 
the liberty of offering himself thu* egtiy 
in, order to obviate some of live mwnsfrijfe- 
ments and misapplications, a? he conqejv- 
<td them to be, of the honourable. gentle- 
man, and to throw some true lighft pu 
the subject. ...... 

. it would not indeed be hip object to 
follow the honourable gentleman atftuy 
great length, although the . bPUQWftple 
gentleman had thought proper to 
tfie time of the court for more than jtyvo 
hours ; he (the Chairman) had more re- 
spect for that court than to wbsb.te /en- 
gross the rest of the day by imdgavobnns 
to answer all the perversions pfjheJ&OU. 
gentleman ; he would, however, with W» 
permission of the court advert to a few 
of the most material of those statements 
which had been made; and he trusted fce 
should he enabled to shew that they wore 
either inaccurate or irrelevant . 

He was not aware of the propriety. of 
Introducing as the honourable genUemhn 
had done, so many topics upon a ques- 
tion so simple in its own nature : hptgbe 
honourable gentleman had thought To 

declaim, at an inordinate tengtb, 
matters which bad no real 
that question,— a question whiqhv»wipt 
be fairly and .fully .discos# ih^ QMiter 
of the time 

had- occupied, , -<• i,* 

. One of ah<»e 

which the honourable gentleman had gone 
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iitt6 detail, was thb old 'shipping, system. 
Info that , system he did not chuse to 
follow the' hon. inember, however much 
he 1 might be disposed to do so, if that 
qh^tfbn bore at all upon the present 
ca&*, for he had felt it his duty to take 
afl active pkrt in opposing the old ship- 
ping system, and might be presumed 
therefore to be somewhat acquainted with 
it, and with the system substituted in its 
place, in the introduction of which he 
had been a humble labourer, as he had 
also ever since anxiously watched its 
progress, and sought its permanence. But 
he was at a loss to conceive how the de- 
tails of tlie old shipping system could 
throw any light ou the present proceed- 
ing, unless a kind of analogy was intend- 
ed to be made out, that as the old system 
was supposed to be very much upheld by 
private influence and favouritism, so some- 
thing of the same nature might have oper- 
ated in the present proceeding. But lie 
could in the most seiious manner state 
that if ever there was a question which 
came before the court of proprietors with- 
out any influence, it was the present 
question. He did not know that a single 
member of the court of directors had 
been canvassed by any one individual wl o 
was either a ship-owner or any way di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the 
present shipping interest. For the conn 
of directors and for himself especially, 
he distinctly declared that they had been 
induced to recommend the proposed mea- 
sure, not primarily or chiefly as it re- 
spected the interest of the ship owners, 
but upon a general consideration of the 
true practical interests of the company, 
connected as they must be with the prin- 
ciples of equity, sound policy, and gene- 
ral utility . — (Hear ! hear ! hear f ) 

It should be observed that the court of 
directors were placed in a dilemma, for 
which no practicable remedy appeared, 
but the one proposed. They had not 
brought themselves into this situation. 
It was produced unavoidably by the course 
of public events. The great crisis at 
which Europe had now arrived involved 
in it the difficulties and inconveniences 
which occasioned the measure now in 
question. Events which the company 
could not contrOul had occurred to render 
necessary, even to the continuance of 
the substantial benefits of the present 
shipping system, that some modification 
of it in so extraordinary a case should 
take place. 

It was well known that one principle 
in the new shipping system of the com- 
pany, was the principle of fair and open 
competition. Tenders of contract Were 
iritfted from all .patties upon this prin- 
ciple j the ships were to be tendered for 
their whole duration^ usually reckoned 
sfx vo^ageg, at one permanent rate of 


peace freight. The reason foir these cO^-' 
ditions was that no discretion ‘fidglrt' be 
left to vary the rate of freight from voy- 
age to voyage. The extraordinary bXi-' 
penscs incident to a tilde of WarWeTt' 
necessarily left to be settled betw^tn th£ 
directors and the owners according; to thief' 
ciicumstauccs of ihe time. 1 No dOhfet 1 
the effects of this system had proved Very* 
salutary to the company*. they had procured ' 
their ships on terms proportionably reap 
sonable. He was not prepared to sfty' 
that it had answeicd equally well to the 1 
ship-owners. Theie was certainly owe 
inconvenience in the nature of the ‘sys- 
tem — that of engaging at one late 
freight for six voyages which might 1 be' 
reckoned twehe yeais, a period liable td ; 
many changes ; but in a time of peace J 
the inconvenience might not be great ; H 
was after a war that the peace prices of 
stores might be expected to vary frofn" 
what they had been before the war. If 
was impossible to foresee when this new 4 
system was introduced (1796) that . the ^ 
war in which the country was then tm- 1 
gaged, would last with hardly any filter- 
mission for twenty years. EVcry fniln* 
knows what the effects of a war of tffteh 
length mnsthavebeenupon al It lie branches 
of commerce and every thing which relnt-' 
ed to civil life. Tile prices of all the arti-’ 
cles necessary to the outfit of ships had 
risen to an enormous amount, beyond all 
human foresight. Of course ships could 1 
not now on the return of peace, be fitted 
out at any thing like the amount of outfit 
before the war. Hence the present great 
difficulty. During the war, as, by agree- 
ment, the owneis were allowed what the* 
extraordinary expenses of war required 
abote the peace rate of freight, they 
might do well enough, and some expe- 
lience a piofitable result; though he 
thought in general their gains bed been 
but moderate, otherwise he should not be 
so ready to propose relief to them on the 
present occasion. But according to the 
actual cost of stores of all kinds, of 
of ship building and repairs, it was 
plainly impossible that the ships could 
not be sailed at the peace lates of 
freight for which they had engaged, with- 
out ruinous loss to the owners, and 
eventually the loss of the service of the 
ships to the company, who would in con- 
sequence be obliged to hire other ships, 
less fitted for their employ, at higher 
rates of freight than would be given to 
the existing Ships even if the proposed 
measure were adopted. Thifc Would be 
further explained in the sequel. 

But to proceed to some of the 1 state- 
ments of the honourable gentleman. 1 The 
honourable gentleman had laboured : to 
shew that the grant of the pretoodfed fe- 
lief was against the system* Which ; had 
been so highly extbitefl— against the byb- 
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lawa-T^awst the act of parliament— and 
against the interests of the company. 

Mo denied that upon a fair and just 
understanding of the ’whole case, any 
one of those positions would he made 
out. He. would look first at that point 
which was the most material, the inter- 
est of the company. What was the lead- 
ing object of the proposition now before 
the, court? It was that very interest. 

There was no question that the company 
must have ships to carry on their trade — 
the fittest, indeed the only fit ships are 
those purposely constructed for it. If the 
company by rigorously exacting from the 
owners the peiformance of their con- 
tracts at the low rate of peace freight, 
were to incapacitate those owners from 
going on, as must be the case with re- 
spect to many of them, these ships 
would of course cease to sail on their pre- 
sent terras — and then the company must 
look to other ships, or to these upon in- 
creased terms. In either case what the 
company might recover by a course of law 
in, penalties and damages, could not he 
considered a compensation for the de- 
rangements, inconveniences, and such cn- 
creased rates of freight as must be in- 
curred i not to insist now on the injury 
which would be done to the present ship- 
ping system of which the value is so much 
acknowledged, by a rigorous enforcement, 
which would lend both to check and to 
enhance future offers of ships on the ex- 
isting principle. The experience of the 
last few days had given the directors some 
insight into what they had reason to ex- 
pect, as to the rates of tenders now that 
peace was restored. Of all the tenders 
which they had recently leceivcd, there 
vya*l none lower tliau 26/. per ton. Al- 
most all were higher, some about a third 
mmc, and it must he presumed, that 
according to the circumstances of the 
times, many of these were not inequi- 
table rates. Supposing then, for the 
sake of argument, that 26/. per ton was 
an equitable rate of freight, at the present 
time (though the rates lately proposed 
wore for the cud of 1817), how was it 
possible that those ships which had been 
hired at 16/. 1 71. 18/. or 19/. per ton, 
could sail at those rates ? The court of 
proprietors had in fact only one alterna- 
tive They must cither drive the owners 
of, the ships iu question to the extremity 
of throwing up their contracts, or give 
them that which should appear to be a 
ueasQpabJe . additional allowance. That 
is, something that will save them from 
ruinous loss, though it will not amount 
to what must he paid for ships now taken 
up. Here.it, is the interest of the company, 
in Qf, popveniqucc and of pecuniary 
cemside^tion, adopt the, last member 
WS./hR 'ftey. other do 
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expedient which would , ensure tb$ $anm 
end, or else tafce up with ope more 
vautageous to the compauy. The queer 
tiou was, therefore, and it behoved tligm 
to look at it fairly, whether they wojuid 
throw out the present ships which tbey„ 
might retain at moderate additional al- 
lowance, or take up new ships for which 
they must of necessity pay more than 
they would pay in the other case. The 
honourable gentleman had insinuated that 
this would not be the effect. But 
lie (the Chairman) denied the position, 
for he would undertake to demonstrate 
that the additional allowance to be made 
the present owners would fall consider- 
ably short of the rates of freight which 
must at present be required. 

And here, before proceeding further, he 
might notice an observation which the 
honourable gentleman had insisted on. 
He had said that the court of directors 
had offered no reasons in support of the 
measure they recommended. He (the 
Chairman) presumed that after examin- 
ing the report which had been submitted 
to the proprietors, there would be found 
sufficient reasons to justify the proposal. 
The hou. gentleman had urged against it 
no reason of his own ; for all his reasons 
were drawn from the report of tho direc- 
tors in 1803, which was quoted and re- 
ferred tojo their present report; only in his 
way of using both these reports, he has em- 
ployed them in direct contradiction to the 
intention of the authors, and in opposi- 
tion to the conclusion to which those au- 
thors after due consideration of all qif- 
cumstances cainc. But the bon. gentle- 
man had also said, that the granting of 
additional allowances was contrary to the 
bye- laws, and he quoted an act of parlia- 
ment. in which he found a special provi- 
sion guai ding against this very principle. 
If however the lion, gentleman thought 
proper to rely upon the authority of par- 
liament as having in one act established 
the principle of a permanent rate of peace 
freight, he (the Chairman) had only to 
observe, that there was another act of 
parliament of equal validity passed in 1803 
which allowed the directors to depart from 
that principle he so much insisted on. 
This latter act formed the precedent upon 
which the court of diiectors acted in a 
case of the very same nature. 

The hon. gentleman had indeed at- 
tempted to shew that the present was not 
such a case as that made out in the year 
1803, and that the measure then agreed 
to in consequence of the peace of Amiens, 
was of no authority in the instance now 
before us as a precedent. His reason Jp*, 
advancing this notion seemed 
the act of 1803 was actually pfis&d $t?r 
war had again broke out,>fth>ce $9 might 
infer, that it contemplated 
But he (the Chairman) taKea4j$ri 5# 
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t fee discussion of that Act in the House of 
Commons ; he bad also beten actively 
concerned as a director in the proceedings 
which led to that act, in preparing for its 
introduction into the house, and could 
with perfect certainty state that the hon. 
gentleman's notion was entirely unfound- 
ed. It might be true that after the treaty 
of Amiens there was less prospect of the 
continuance of peace than there is at pre- 
sent ; and it is true that before the act of 
1803 passed, tjhe nation was again at war ; 
but What he insisted on, and what was 
decisive of the point at issue between him 
and the hon. gentleman was, that the re- 
port of 1803, upon which the hon. gen- 
tleman had been pleased to pass some 
commendation, was drawn up entirely, 
and grounded expressly on the contem- 
plation of a state of permanent peace. It 
was not apprehended at the time the re- 
port was framed, that the war would be 
renewed ; the report went upon the sup- 
position of the permanence of the peace, 
the return of which was the foundation 
of the report, dnd of the parliamentary 
measure subsequently adopted. Hostili- 
ties had indeed recommenced before the 
bill actually passed, and so far the diffi- 
culties attending the adjustment of the 
rates of freight in consequence of peace 
were abridged. But the provisions of the 
act respected the freights to be given for 
the interval of peace, in entire conformity 
to the principle of the report of 1803, 
which went to grant au[allowaucein peace, 
on the ground that the prices of stores 
had not returned to a peace level. 

With respect to the objection founded 
upon the bye-laws, he (the Chairman) 
knew of no bye-law which justified the lion, 
gentleman's argument. He was not aware 
ofOby thing in them that justified it. The 
bye-laws respecting shipping had been en- 
acted under the prevalence of the old ship- 
ping system, and might not be in all points 
adjusted to the new system since establish- 
ed, but he knew of no such bye-laws as 
the hon. gentleman alluded to. The 13th 
chapter of the bye-laws to which he seem- 
ed to refer— (Here the Chairman was 
About to read the Becond section of that 
chapter fyhen, 

Mr. Hume interposed and said, that 
frabnOtteie article to which he alluded ; 
and referred to' the 67th page of the bye- 
laWs. 

The Ch&jfman referred to the page al- 
luded to, Sect. 3d, which requires that in 
dOHdtog tipon tenders made to contract 
tor' btrndtog Ships for the company the 
loyfest fate of peace freight shkll be ac- 
cepted. This law which had been in 
toite id 11fo3, did not apply so as to con- 
ttbui the present question in favour of 
djwffi foe former example given by the 
gdlattwl .Court, and by parliament upon 
pleaded* 


The hon. gentleman hdd objected to 
the terms ifi which this question was 
brought forward, and seemed to Assume, 
that although it was brought forward tor 
one ye*r only it was meant to sanctioh 
the same proceeding in future years. Cdf- 
tainly the court of directors did’ l.ot W* 
tend that it should be continued from ydAr 
to year. They confidently expected that 
things would in consequence of the eonSO^ 
lidation of peace, come into a more set- 
tled state than they were in at present, 
and with an expectation of this sort, It 
must be quite out of their contemplation 
that the measure should continue from 
year to year. Such a supposition wits 
contrary to the idea upon which they had 
proceeded, and gave a wrong view of it ; 
tor no such intention had ever entered in- 
to their minds. 

The hon. gentleman had omitted, — he 
would not say studiously — some part of 
the report of the committee of 1803; 
whence instead of giving that report as in 
candour it ought to have, its full authority 
in the consideration of the subject before 
the court, the hon. gentleman selected only 
such parts as answered his own purpose of 
shewing that the present measure was in- 
compatible with the preservation of the 
new shipping system. Now there was 
in that report an express admission that 
if a case could be shewn in which the sys- 
tem could not be rigidly maintained with- 
out ruinous loss to the owners, it might 
then be a question whether the court of 
directors should not have the power of 
adopting such a remedy as that particular 
case required, or in other words to afford 
such relief as was absolutely wanted ; and 
it was assumed that Mich an extraordina- 
ry act might upon a clear exigency he re- 
sorted to without breaking down the sys- 
tem. Such a measure Had then been 
adopted, and at the end of 13 years, un- 
der circumstances equal or more extraor- 
dinary, all that was now proposed was a 
measure of the same kind. The proprie- 
tors had the precedent before them, and he 
(the Chairman) was not aware of [the 
smallest distinction between that case 
and the present, excepting that the cotta* 
try was now arrived at what, he trusted, 
would be a more permanent state of peace. 
No doubt at that time, the war was soon 
after renewed : but that circumstance did 
not at all alter the principle of the argjp^ 
ment in 1802. The principle at thatthttg 
established was to make provision for the 
extraordinary circumstances which were 
found to exist upon the return of peaqe; 
and to regulate the rates of freight wtfo 
reference to the actual price ofstorts* 
assuming that things were to retorts t&tt 
standard, as would render such ra- 
tions unnecessary. 

The hon. gentleman had said a great 
deal about contracts, and hod thought 
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proper to observe that some of the ships 
.wore iu suph a situation with respect to 
the penalty bonds of the owners, that if 
.it. was thought necessary to euforce the 
Penalty against the owners, it would be 
found in many cases that no such security 
had been taken. It was \ery true, that 
some of these bonds were not to he found 
in the office of the house, in consequence 
of the negligent conduct of one of the 
cleiks whose duty it was to take care of 
them ; and who haring since left the 
bouse was no longer amenable to the re- 
gulations of the company. But happily 
the misconduct of that clcik would make 
no difference iu point of fact, to the com- 
pany, with lespect to those bonds ; be- 
cause by the ai tides of agi cement enteied 
into with the owners, they became bound, 
whether a penalty bond was executed or 
not ; and the agreement had the effect of 
a bond, foi seeming the pci foi inancc of 
their conn acts. The coui t of dirctots 
if the incasuie were passed, would have 
the powei of considering the cases of each 
owner respectively: and whether there 
was a penalty bond, or not, the diieclois 
would give those particular owneis wlio^ 
bonds weie not foithcoming no more 
than those would iceover whose security 
bonds were in the hands of the company. 

It would be mattci of diauetion iu the 
dnectors ; and those owneis would get 
no more allowance, than if the company 
had the utmost controul over them ; theio- 
foie the circumstance which the honour- 
able gentleman alluded to with so much 
triumph pci haps as a matter of reflec- 
tion upon the management of the direc- 
tors had no effect, whatever upon the 
question. The owneis were bound by 
their tenders ; and vvliat thediiectms now 
proposed was, not to give any lieht to 
the owners, but to leaie evt r\ Ihing in the 
discretion of the directors as to the al- 
lowances to he made. In this point of 
view, therefore, the objection about the 
security bonds fell entirely to the ground. 

The hon. gentleman had alluded to the 
case of the ship Astell" as an instance in 
which the court of diiectois had illegally 
departed from thq system established by 
law, and he had taken occasion to de- 
claim upon it as affording an evidence of the 
misconduct of the directors,' and an argu- 
ment for restraining that discretion which 
they had thought proper to require. Now', 
it was true that the mode of paying the war 
extraordmaries to the ship Astell had been 
changed, .but the inference drawn from 
that fact by>the hon. gentleman w r as fal- 
lacious. Ncither^iil the Astell furnish 
the first instance of fliis kind, as might be 
conceived from the.hon. gentleman’s men- 
tioning priraarilyind prominently the case 
of that ship. The directors had exercised 
alike discretion in favour of. three other 
ship*, ttvo years before the case of the 
Asiatic Journ*-~ No. V. 
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Astell came into question. To them the 
same rule hail been applied as the hon. 
gentleman subsequently, and as it were iri- 
cidentally noticed, though he dwelt chief- 
ly upon the case of the Astell fof reasons 
perhaps that Could be explained, asking 
with an air of triumph, why there should 
be any departure from the principle of the 
permanent system in the mode of employ- 
ing this, particular ship ? The answer was 
not difficult ; and when the facts and civ- 
cumstilnces of the case were fairly exhi- 
bited, they would deprive the hon. gentle- 
man of all *j)ist ground of accusation. The 
‘ship Astell was. built conformably to the 
law upon the bottom oi another that had 
been lost, and which had been engagedht 
one fixed rate of war extraordiuarieS ; 
whereas the common practice w r as to set- 
tle the rate of war extiaordinaries from 
voyage to voyage, according to the prices 
of stores at t lie time; and this was the 
only mode in which there could be any 
certainty or safely, because to settle one 
rate for six voyages when the prices of 
stoics liaidly ever lemained the same for 
two yeais, was proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple of a lotteiy, and the owners might 
be subjected to ruinous loss, peiliaps to 
a rate £8 or £ 10 per ton less than the 
ships received who had their w r arextraor- 
diuaiies settled fiom voyage to voyage. 
This was found to be the' case of the three 
ships above-mentioned, and they weie re- 
lieved by being paid on .the principle of 
the other ships. After having made this 
equitable concession to them, was it to be 
icfused aftei wards to the Astell, which 
was found to be in the same predicament, 
and then the only ship so ciicumstanccd . 
The court of directors thought not ; they 
thought it was but equitable this ship 
should he put on the fooling of all the 
rest, and if they had determined other- 
wise, the ship must have .thrown up her 
contiact. The directors' however, acted 
in this matter with the sanction of the 
learned counsel whom the company then 
employed, namely, Mr. Adam, whose opi- 
nion was, that although the law had en- 
joined that the peace freight should be 
one fixed rate ; it left the war contingen- 
cies to be settled accoiding to the disci e- 
tionof the court of di lectors, and Mr. 
Adam was not a man likely to give a has- 
ty opinion upon auy ease submitted to his 
consideration, although tliehon. gentleman 
seemed disposed to question the one deli- 
vered on this occasion. But as far as he (t|ie 
Chairman) could, judge* the opinion was 
a sound and just one, and indeed the case 
required no extraordinary discernment in 
any man conversant with^fhe spbjcct of it 
to come to the s tone conclusion. As far 
as he (the Chairman) efiuld understand 
the act of parliament, the directors acted 
correctly on that occasion, and according 
to the power* the ttw rested in themi 
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$»fch power ^ warranted ‘itarfi to kfteti owners were -undoubtedly in the pow^A£ 
% th^war extfiordinaries either at one the company^by virtue of the - act nt, Jfljjfri 
tod rqte, or to make a new settlement' liament^Tbe company mighUu^istpbo^ 
fpjf, them every voyage; and in cense- thls^andonthefeulureoftheowner^oey 
quepce of the opinion of Mr. Adam, the in and the penalties : they might 
Amtell was put. upon the same footing commeuceaetions toiecover daumge^fop 
w}th other ships, There were two cir- the other consequences of withdrawing 
Constances relative to that ship which the ships. If the company reso^ved'on 
farther Justified this concession. One this course, still they would oblige jtke 
w;ts,, that, she was the representative of owners to layup their ships, whatever 
qpp^her ship that had been lost, which penal consequences might result from 
lost ship had been engaged in former Hr- breach of their contracts. But what 
QuhistnM.es, and at a different period of would be the situation of the company 
time, when the effect produced by one fix- in the mean time ? Instead of having tlui 
cd rate of war extvaordinaries had not excellent class of ships which they haifl 
been experienced or contemplated as at now in their service, such ships as could 
all so unfavourable to the owners as it af- not be got any where else in Kurope because 
terwanls proved. The other circumstance no other trade employed ships of thelikp 
was, that the Astell had not received the size and equipment, they would be obliged 
war allowance paid to many other ships to take such ships, as other branches 
for building, which amounted to five or of trade could furnish, to carry on their 
six pounds per ton. The Astell, as already trade to China .and India. They would 
observed, was then the only ship which be obliged to take up with such sliippiqg 
was uot paid the war extraordinaries from as they could get, whether it answCreq 
voyage to voyage according to the ciremn- their purpose or not, and subject them- 
stances of the time, and every other ship selves to great inconvenience and ditficul- 
origiually engaged at one fixed rate 'for ty; when they had ships admirably adapts 
those extraordinaries having been put on ed to their trade within their reach, and 
the other footing, why should the same ready to continue in their service at alejss 
reasonable charge be refused to her ? price, even than those of a worse quality, 
But this and other things which had which the company must take up, 
been mentioned, were of a subordinate It might he very convenient for tpe 
nature, and should not occupy too much bon. gentleman to go into details quite 
of the present discussion. The main ques- beside the question which the general 
(ion, which pressed for immediate consi- court had to determine, but he bad urged 
deration was what should be done respect- no one argument which could remove 
iri^ the case now submitted to the court ? the court of diicctors from that byoad 
The proprietors had, in his mind, to chme ground on which they stood. It was 
'ofoe of two things before them. They upon the fair and unornameutciLground 
.must either discard the ships now in their which he (the Chairman) had candidly 
Service, and sustain in the first instance, exhibited that this present measure wa? 
the inconvenience, of hiring ships not so bi ought forward by the couit of directors. 
Well adapted for the India trade, at a rate They protested against the imputation of 
of freight formed by the present times, cn- any private influence or siuister motives, 
gaging also new ships in order permanent- It was from their anxiety to preserve, fhiy 
ly to supply the place of those throwuout very system which was so much entitle^ 
of the company’s employ ; or, they must to approbation, thaltl»e.measureprocecd- 
eildeavour upon some equitable footing to ed. There was nothing of private ipflu- 
retain the ships actually in the service, ence conceived in it. It was quite un- 
it they did the first thing — namely, dis- possible to exeici&e now, such an innu- 
fcfird rite ships, insisting also upon the pe- ence as prevailed under the former ship- 
nhlties, and prosecuting the owners for ping system, tor every owner acted sepa- 
ndt sailing their ships, in order to recover ralely for himself, and used his own dis- 
the losses which the company might sus- cretion in the contracts he entered into, 
tain by the breach of their contracts ; The court of directors had always been 
the consequence would be, that they aware, that the return qf peace sifter a 
\vqfihl ruin the owners : they would sub- long war, would be ljkely to prpduce 
jeCf themselves to the necessity of taking such a difficulty as hits now actually oc- 
ti^in 'thc first iustauce, a Class of ship* curred. f But it was impossible tq prevent 
nOf adapted to the service, and rtiMt pay it. When one permanent rate of peace 
Vn'6fe thaft they pmitld how Tiarve to pay If freight was fixed at the beginning qf a 
they kept'the'pfCsCiitsliips lfithHr employ, slap's ‘service, it was to bo expected thfrt 
Thi.< if^’tlVCA-ehl and trim state of the -after twelve or more years of uolnter- 
anfit^tnftht gold#; into a detailed rupted war; the prices of stores must at 
'answer to atC ‘the 'Atfitemtlfiti' and obaer- the return vf peace be much higher than 
VfftTods of tlie'fibVi g^rt&afc^Whlfcli iflsfc. they were before the war. .Still .this iji- 
n#r 4 fib 1 b f ' tfo e- Subject convenience in the system, and the mea- 
Wfidfaf mjlw 5 dfl^; J he'ShWSI fifthly tely^tipeb Ttfre to/ which it now led, were putweigh- 

tbis short and real VlPttf rtf tlieV'ai* Am** prl liv thp nthpr ormal nrlvnntfltrett rtf’ that. 
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The h c6brl; of directors were pen, 
tirtrtW'bjl'no motives but those , of an > inn 
df^bbhdfeitf impartial consideration of the 
iufdreBt#of the company, and a; reason- 
able attention to the interest of those oat* 
nested with them. This was in one plaiu 
sthitence the short and long of the case. 

The hon. gentleman might have detain- 
ed the court two hours longer upon the 
sdttfe subject, and after the same manner : 
but he conld not have altered the fair ar- 
gument upon which this case was found- 
ed. ; He might have wasted his strength 
in the same pursuit, but he could bring 
forward no statement— no fact — and no 
argument, that could answer or solve the 
question now submitted to the court, in 
tiny other manner than had been proposed ; 
artdhfe entreated the proprietary, for their 
oWrtaake, to consider well, the simple but 
important point to which the question 
was flow reduced. One of these things 
they -must chuse, whether to continue the 
ship* which they now employed upon the 
reasonable terms that might be settled 
fbr them, or whether they would discard 
tlierti', and resort to such imperfect and 
casual supplies as other shipping not cal- 
culated for their purpose could afford 
them; in the spur of the moment, and iu 
the exigency of their affairs. Upon this 
point they ought to exercise a wise and 
amthd judgment, and not suffer them- 
selves to be earned away by erroneous 
sttrt¥hicnts and fallacious arguments. 

The hon. gentleman talked about the 
mischief that would be done to that sys- 
tem, and the abuses to which the propo- 
sed measure might lead ; he seemed to 
view with distrust the delegation of any 
discretion to the directors. No man was 
iuOre ahxious than he (the Chairman) was 
to preserve the shipping system as it now 
Sto'bd ^ and nothing would give him great- 
er uneasiness than to see that system sha- 
ken. ' He had devoted too many days and 
yeaH to the support of the system, now 
ffr tend himself to the subversion of it. 
Btlt without going into a detail of the me- 
ld ttftif that system, the question was whe- 
ther, after a long period of twenty years 
of War, in all which the system had been 
advantageous to the company, they would 
now resolve on a course of measures, 
which though they mightbe represented as 
only anadherchce to justice, and to the sys- 
tem Itkelf, would in reality, by the ruiu it 
wouM bring oti the owners, prove serious- 
ly injurious to that system ; for he verily 
believed, that the system would be mate- 
rially affected, if the company were to 
proceed With such severity against every 
owner, as to say, you must sail with a 
$otte-by rate of freight, and if you do not, 
We will prosecute you for your penalties, 
and proceed against you for sifeh damages 
KB the company shall have sustained, by 
you^ bteacb of oontract, Why, wtmt 


wo.ujd l>e tl^e conaqqqence of this? Maqj 
of ,tfm owners ihust bebrokqh dowh— pet& r 
hyps a few of, them might sustain the 1 
s^ock,, so as not to be absolutely ovenhfi’ 
by^it;, generally speaking however, the 
copsequenges must be fatal to their inte- 
rests— pari of them might he affluent 
men $ but very few of them could well 
bear a loss of six’ or eight pounds per ton 
for fourth five voyages : that would lie 
such a crash as would deter men frotn 
coming forward with any new offers that; 
were not sufficiently high to protect them 
in all events, which iq other words, would 
be to raise the standard of peace freight, 
and thus to, check, the operation of the 
principle of free competition, which had 
so much influence iu keeping down the 
freights. After such au example it could 
not be expected that men would be fond 
of venturing upon a permanent rate of 
peace freight. But still the objection was 
— if you trench upon the system at all, 
you in effect break it down. -Now the 
same objection might be made to any sys- 
tem founded upon the like principle?. 
But was it because the system was not to 
be followed up into rigorous execution at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
that therefore, it could not continue an use- 
ful system ; and that those who by soften- 
ing an experienced inconvenience ih it, 
were to he held up as dcMroyers of it ? 
The very maintenance of the system 
connected with a reference to times qnd 
circumstances: for while at one time 
might be salutary to qn force its execution ; 
at another, it might be really detrimental 
to it, to carry the exaction of a hard con- 
dition to the utmost extremity. Hence 
it was necessary for the preservation qf 
the system, that the company should look 
to the wonderful alterations which hail 
taken place iu the course of the last twen- 
ty years. To go now to the utmost ri- 
gour which the system allows, with- 
out any respect to that great change, 
would be in effect to strike at the piacti- 
c.ability of the system. 

Suppose the company granted the r^> 
lief now, it would be a relief adyautageotif 
to the company itself — and without en- 
dangering the Rystem. It was notpropq 7 
sed to keep the door perpetually opey ; 
was to be shut as soon as the givey spe- 
cific object was attained. This was merpr 
ly a temporary, an experimental arrange- 
ment, to relieve the distresses qfithe,sfiip 
owners in order to prpeure a permanqnf 
benefit to the company. As to file, dys? 
cretioual power which it was ofijapm^ 
this would throw into, the fiand^qf^ 
directors, it was, a?, ,j ust 
he, merely tempn«wy, 
means (equal that, 

Cised throughkto lung rapfi 

-namely, ^he, rpow.yu .grypriW; 

13 R 2-i’ <. 1 »■ !, ; 
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Tki» they had alight to do; by express haw. 
What tfas how proposed was a far inferior 
P^torfer, capable of being used only when the 
other had ceased. [ t was a power to relieve 
the’Owners from the necessity of sailing 
at Inadequately low peace rates of freight, 
rtJWfc the war prices of stores still in a 
certain degree continued. Not possess- 
ing lifts power, the d i rector sreco mm end- 
ed an application for it to parliament. 

'point' ©f‘ reason and policy, the mea- 
sbr^ ought to be adopted even for the 
tnahtthnancc of the present shipping sys- 
tem. 1 On the other hand, as he had said 
before, and it could uot be too often re- 
peated, if the general court determined 
to dlive the owners to the last extremity, 
the company must sustain a positive, great 
disadvantage in the consequences of their 
oWn excessive rigour. 

This was a short view of the case ; and 
he should hope that the proprietor would 
not shut their eyes against their own in- 
terests. The company had an important 
stake' depending, and as already shewn, 
but one alternative: — either they must 
drive the owners to distress, perhaps to 
desperation, and endanger the system it- 
self, or, they must consent to the propo- 
sed modification under the sanction of a 
remedial law. 

The hon. gentleman spoke a great deal 
about opening the door for private influ- 
ence and favouritism ; and it would seem 
a$ if he had been rummaging the proceed- 
ings of the committee of shipping, in or- 
der to enable him to throw ad captandnm 
afspecious colouring On these insinuations. 
He (the Chairman) could only say that 
tfhe proceedings of the court of directors 
ih‘ shipping affairs, had long been printed 
for the use of the proprietors, and were 
at all times liable to their inspection. If 
still It was to be objected, that the propo- 
sed measure would be open to abuse, he 
had only to say, that if no discretion 
'torftatever was to he left to the directors, 

the proprietors were to put no confi- 
dence in them, of course they could have 
too power at all. If the court of directors 
/tvfcre really to possess no discretion in the 
‘Innumerable variety of cases that occur- 
red ill the company’s affairs ; if they were 
t?q be so regulated by acts of parliament 
' Itnd bye-laws, that they could not stir 


The rejWtt of the committed Of T 803} 
had been much dwelt upon by the hon; 
gentleman, as being in opposition tw thd 
proposal now brought forward.' But the 
court of directors were of precisely the 
contrary opinion. They founded thd prei 
sent, measure upon the basis of the report 
of 1803. It so happened, that three mem- 
bers of that committee were at that mo- 
ment connected with the company, and 
two of them members of the direction,* 
of whom he (the Chairman) was ode. 
They were all of the same opinion, now, 
that they held then, neither of them had In 
the smallest degree altered his sentiments 
upon this subject, nor did they think 
themselves to be now acting inconsistent- ■ 
lywith the report of the committee of 
1803. On the contrary, they considered , 
that the present was distinctly and exact- 
ly, a measure of the same kind, which 
that report finally produced. • 1 ■ 

From the tenour of what the hon. gen- 
tleman had said of the great change that 
had taken place in the year 17‘Jfi, in tbe 
shipping system of the company, it might 
seem as if the whole of that change bad 
been effected from without the bar- by- 
the proprietors only ; but friendly-atf hie 
(the Chairman) was to the change* be 
must be allowed to say on ttye authority 
of the records, through whichfhe had tra- 
velled, that the fit st movements towards 
emancipation from the old system origi- 
nated in the court of dilectors long before 
the subject was taken into consideration 
by the court of proprietors. It was very 
ti ne, that the change was very ably con- 
tended for in the court of proprietors, se- 
veral of whom distinguished themselves in 
support of it, and by their co-operation 
with the eomt of directors, it was at 
length carried ; hut without meaning to 
claim any undue merit for the directors, 
he thought it right that this conduct, as 
commencing the efforts which produced 
that important measure, should be fairly 
understood. 

The hon. gentleman had on that occa- 
sion, argued against the use that had been 
made of the report of 1803, in the present 
question, alleging that it proceeded upon 
the expectat ion of a renewal ot the war, and 
therefore militated against the measure 
now agitated. But the hon. gentleman 


fine step beyond the letter of such acts 
toitd Uws, the consequence would be, that 
^transaction of tbe company’s concerns 
, cbdld not go on. It' was impossible for 
: tlrd cOOrt of directors, as Ut present con- 
stituted 1 , to proceed’ with the affairs of 
‘ 'tbe tOmfiariy, Without a certain degree of 
* w«fefenpri‘j ifi flit 4 nature 1 of things, they 
"'tfchftd ndfbthCfw'ise be those 


'w|u? W Western; ex^rplsed the office, tttere 
Mibt flifctflsettetfon, 

UB&HBafa *-(» 


was totally mistaken. The report of 
1803 which was completed in February 
of that year, after a deliberation of seve- 
ral ‘months was framed entirely ort the 
contemplation of a state of permanent 
peace, as* the whole scope of it will shew. 
In March following indeed, the king's 
message' to the House of Commons^ revi- 
ved the prospect of war, and this certain- 
ly narrowed the Magnitude of the ques- 

* There were four or fire connected, and thrso 
'dr ftu r 1 tilth In the direction, 1 v ' 
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Hoa that was to , be settled .with, the qw- 
nerfl, confining it to those who fitted out 
between the peace of Amiens, aud prepa- 
rations for the reuewal of. the war 4 .. but 
the act of parliament of 1003, framodnf- 
ter the renewal was certain, nja»kJ provi- 
sion, not for war allowances, which for- 
mer acts had done, but for the grant of 
an , allowance beyond the peace rate of 
freight to the ships fitted out after the 
return of peace, and before the renewal 
of the war. 

Amongst other observations made by 
the hon. gentleman in the course of his 
speech, one was, that the present ship- 
ping committee had not even read the re- 
port of the committee of 1803. Surprized 
at so strauge an assertion, he (the Chair- 
man) felt himself obliged to give it the 
most positive contradiction, as not having 
the shadow of foundation. Why, the 
present committee founded their report 
upon that of the committee of 1803. The 
report of 1803 was distinctly brought be- 
fore them. It was distinctly read, parts 
off it more than once, with deliberate con- 
sideration, yet the hon. gentleman ven- 
tured to assume, that the committee had 
not rend the report at all. He (the Chair- 
man) only mentioned this, as one of the 
. ways in which the hon. gentleman had 
chosen to reason before the court. No 
doubt the committee of 1803 laid it down 
decidedly, that a case of loss must be 
juadc out, before it would be expedient to 
interfere in behalf of the owners ; and 
they added, that such loss must appear 
to be almost a ruinous loss ; they admit- 
ted too, that it was certainly a subject of 
grave consideration. The observation to 
this effect in a passage of the report of 
1803, was as follows ' “ It is not every 

claim of this soit that could be enter- 
tained, but only a case ot loss, which dis- 
tinctly and fully made out, that the ow- 
ners would be subjected by going on on 
the terms of their contracts to ruinous 
loss.” He quoted this, and oue or two 
other passages to shew, that the commit- 
tee of 1803 looked exactly to all the 
things which were now looked to by the 
present committee. They looked to the 
preservation of the system, and the ne- 
cessity of relieving the owners from the 
ruiuous loss ; they considered, that the 
ruin of . the owners would materially af- 
fect the system, and injure the company. 
Upon these views it was, that the court 
of directors that day recommended an ap- 
plication to parliament to obtain , their 
sanction for affording the relief required ; 
and that the court of proprietors resolvred 
on that application ^ what was thep adopt- 
ed, was all that the present genera) court 
. were nowadvised, to adopt*, Heknew pfno 
jUfference. in the circumstances, only in 
that .which Jie had already mentfoped, 
namely, that the country had now, the 


prospect of. a< permanent, peace. j whereat * 
then, the peace proved ph&rtpflfldfjytp 
be of short duration. But undoubtedly • 
as he had already stated, the committee . 
of 1803 proceeded, entirely on the.ty&yef . 
that a permanent state of peace wat,e 0 nh ' 
meoced ; and on that principle ,the^K> • 
commended their measure. The presept 
committee acted upon the same principle • 
and , they recommended a Tike, measure ; * 
only with this additional circumstauQfl* 
that there vya&uow a more certain proa- 
peet of durable tranquility. The , act; of 
parliament now proposed, was. of ^he 
same nature, in respect to allowance*, a* • 
the one passed in 1803. , , y. - - f » 

The honourable gentleman had, chosen 
to animadvert upon the measure? recently 
adopted of tho company’s becoming shipr 
owners themselves — a measure which. he 
was pleased to treat with great disappro- 
bation. Now for his own part he (the 
Chairman) said he was thorough lyoom- 
vinced no measure could have been taken 
more clearly salutary for the interests of 
thecoinpany, and it must be supposed that 
if the honourable gentleman were better 
acquainted with the nature and tendency - 
of it, and in what manner the whole had 
been conducted, lie would not have ven- 
tured on the censure he had dealt’ out* 
He (the Chairman) only desired that- the 
measure might be examined wi.th^cap- 
dour and intelligence, and he was content r * 
ed to stand or fall by it. Ami he was 
free to confess that he took an active 
part in recommending that raeasnr^o 
the court of directors. It was very.tnje 
that there were men who could po£ t fte 
expected to view it with approbation.- 
Those who were, or thought of bein^owp- 
era of ships, were not likely to tl)|nl* it 
right that the company should, become 
ship-owners themselves, and so inhere 
with shipping concerns. But with a v^iv 
to economy the scheme would be fouqd 
decidedly advantageous. By having ships 
of their own the company could so, tyr 
have their freights cheaper than on Itfqtld 
ships, and they could thus also froip fh^ir 
own experience have a standard by yithiph, 
to judge more accurately of - the rqte^pf 
freight proper to be given both 
and war to ships engaged on eoqtrppt. 
Nothing so effectually answgrpd f.jftis 
end as to make the experiment, Thqjp- 
selves : and what they had hjtheriq fjfl joe 
in this way had answered the purpose 
most cffeqtually <*nd,had beenTtjghte<&- 
neficial to the company, , The, 909 % pf 
directors fod certainly^ tfie 
the year thought ift^ejr^u^tP f pwchfjiie 
tvyo ships ^or,t%epprpra» HWiW 1 

hefin,obt«uqp4 ft qu >( fuph 

tiywitk. cfWfi} 

, , howuJ:abk r gWlCTl^|laf,,ff»W,W ,, 
this subject paf^mpl^y reference 
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tdt.^hc |tK)«a trade and, had talked of the 
louse* sustained by the company in that 
trade. He was uot aware that the hoi), 
gentleman's views upon that subject were 
supported by auy just authority. He was 
not aware of any losses sustained by the 
company- by their trade with India. He 
thought the fact was otherwise. At the 
time indeed of the charter it suited their 
opponents to represent their India trade 
ag a Aeilug one, and on this topic exagger- 
ations might have been made by gentle- 
men. Who had a particular purpose to 
seci* ; but whatever might be tbe result 
of the company's Indian trade it was how- 
ever comparatively a small object when < 
considered with reference to their trade 
to China, in which most of the compa- 
ny’s own ships are to he employed, there 
being two of them only out of the seven 
which they will possess at all fit. for the 
Iml4 tride ; so that the honourable gen- 
tleman has been very uufortunate in his 
speculations on this subject. 

The honourable gentleman spoke of the 
patronage which this new system of ship- 
building on the company’s own account, 
would confer upon the directors them- 
selves. He said that the chairman would 
have a captain $ the deputy chairman 
would have a captain, that all the di- 
rfetors would have their captains; and 
that consequently, a wide door would be 
open t» private if not to corrupt influence. 
Now he must contradict the honourable 
gentleman in the strongest, and most di- 
rect terms that, one gentleman could em- 
ploy another, and to assert, that there 
was no existence in point of fact for his 
statements. He could not imagine from 
what quarter the honourable gentleman 
could derive his information; but it was 
totally at variance with the open and 
known proceedings of the court of direc- 
tors in selecting commanders and officers 
fpr the company’s own ships. The court 
had formed a code of regulations determin- 
ing and detailingthe principles and rules by 
which the selection should be made. Those 
regulations were printed for general infor- 
mation j and so far from any thing being 
done, in the way assumed by the hon. gen- 
tleman, no appointment took place by 
private or individual nomination. The 
names of, the -candidates, their services 
and their pretensions were all exhibited 
and contrasted, and.thcir characters scru- 
tinized; and then the appointment was 
mm d« not by partitioning patronage, or in- 
dividual-noannation, but by general vote, 
wtoiek t M far.as consisted with other pro- 
per bad respect to semo- 


bc« te$t of the Conduct of the (UrCctqr*';' 
and it, the proprietors thought fjt to enter 
into such examination and to inspect fbc . 
general list of their naval commanders, 
and officers, they vymdd And that tbocqra- 
manders and principal officers chosep 
were considered with reference to cha- 
racter, experience, and distinction in 
tbe service, and the officers of inferior 
station, whose Services could not have 
been distinguished, were taken with a 
general jegartl to their standing and . 
character. Nothing therefore could, be 
more unfounded than this charge of the ' 
hon. gentleman. 

The hon. gentleman had adverted to, 
the case of ships which having been ten- 
dered at a higher peace freight were ex-, 
eluded by the lower tendei s which brought 
in the ships that are now in the predicar, 
raent of asking for relief. But the hon. , 
gentleman here raised an argumeut upon ; 
his own mistake. The tenders which had 
been rejected were not tenders of ship®, 
already, in existence, but tenders to build ; 
the general practice of the company being 
to engage ships to be built for them, not 
to take ships ready made. These tenders, 
to build having been rejected because they, 
were the higher, (the directors being, 
obliged to take the lowest) the ships of- 
fered on those tenders were not built— 
they therefore cannot come at all into 
question in the present argument. The. 
persons tendering, were hence' not in tbfi 
situation described by the hon. gentleman 
of persons who had actually built ships 
for the exclusive service of the company,, 
and had been disappointed of engaging- 
them. This may be taken as another in- 
stance of the way in which the bon. gep-- 
tleman represents the proceedings of the 
court of directors. 

The hon. gentleman complained that 
the committee of shipping had given no 
estimate of what they meant to allow ta 
the owners now in question. He (t^ic 
Chairman) had given on the last day of 
the court’s meeting, a very sufficient rea- 
son for that omission. It was not the 
business of the committee to make tbe 
owners privy to what they proposed to 
do, and what they thought the owners 
should have. If the committee were tq 
announce that they meant to allow a cer+ 
tain given sum, why the owners would take 
that as a basis on which tp try to raise a 
further superstructure — in short, being so 
far put at ease, they could without hasard- 
ding any thing, contend for more. It was 
the business of the company to make the 


xfyytqf’raqkt . The interest of t}ie com- be effected, if as the hpn. gentleman in- 
pspty; iu;SbQrt,-b(ad J^eu pbnwUed bofk siated,tbevlewsoftbecoinmitteeandth&r 
%$hc ndes fp* aeieiipjtiqa #nd in the raanv mode of calculation were tq be previous^ 


WJjWb i tlioge, ,ru}« bad been fol- 


laid open to the public ? All tfhat he (the 
Chairman)) could say was, that the direct 
tors were ‘determined to give u little as 
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possible, and, would keep down the al- 
lowances as tow as they could. Within 
the last few days, the company had re- 
ceived tenders for new ’ships to be built, 
and the lowest of those tenders was 2 6f. 
per 1 ton peace- freight. It was to be pre- 
stkmjed tliat the persons proposing those 
tenders had made them as low as they 
could afford. Surely then, if 26/. per 
ton was an equitable freight for ships to 
be employed next year, something must 
be necessary in the present year for ships 
which are engaged to sailat 17/. 18/. or 19/. 
p£r ton peace freight. If 26/. was a fair 
price in the present time, how could the 
ships in question afford to sail at their 
old freights ? 

The lion, gentleman found fault because 
different rates of allowance were given to 
different ships. This in the nature of 
things must be the case ; and if the hon. 
gentleman had adverted to the reason of 
it, bis Observation must have been spa*- 
red. Ships were paid different rates for 
different voyages, because the cost of out- 
fit is greater in some voyages than in 
others. The amount of allowance for in- 
stance to a ship for repairs and other dis- 
bursements upon the second voyage, when 
she is still very new, must be far more 
than would be required for a ship upon 
her (fourth voyage, when she needs a hea- 
vy repair. This was the whole of the 
history of the case, and it accounted for 
that difference in the rate of allowance to 
different ships, which excited the hon. 
gent’s observation, and which after all 
could refer only to war allowances ; the 
freight iu peace being by contract one and 
the same for all the voyages. 

The hon. gentleman complained that 
there were no dates given to shew when 
a ship's service commenced or the length 
of time for which she received the war 
allowances. The hon. gentleman was 
quite mistaken in his assumption. All 
these dates were to be found precisely 
stilted In the company’s records, and if the 
hon. geut. had read those records he 
would have found this to be the fact. 

The hon. gent, had made a computa- 
tion of what the company would pay if 
they adopted this proposal of the court of 
directors; and had said that it would 
amount to somewhere between four and 
five hundred thousand pounds. He (the 
chairmah) must beg to demur to any cal- 
culation produced by the hon. gent, until 
some satisfactory grounds were made out 
for his views upon the subject. To esti- 
mate the amount in the gross would lead 
to no certainty ; but he (the chairman) 
could only say, that whatever the differ- 
ence might he, the court might depend 
upon it, from the information which the 
directors had upon the subject, they would 
have to pay less in giving some additional 
allowance to the ships already in -the 


company’s service than they must pay if 
they Were obliged to take up other Ships. 
This was a clear result from the whole of 
the Casej upon that ground he would 
stand, and it was one of the grounds on 
which the measure was pressed on the 
consideration Of the general court. ?lf 
the lion. gent, supposed that there was 
any one member of the court of direc- 
tors who wished to mislead the proprie- 
tors upon this subject, he was grossfy 
mistaken. The directors had no wish 
whatever, of their own, upon the subject, 
unless that the company’s interest might 
be consulted in the best manner. «Th$y 
were obliged to bring the measure for- 
ward, as in their view a matter of the 
most pressing urgency* They regretted 
the necessity of it in the year 1803 ; ahd 
they were actuated by the same feeling 
now. No member of the court, however 
active he might be, or however deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the company, 
lamented the necessity of this measure 
more than lie (the chairman) did: but 
there was in fact no other resource lfeft 
than the expedient now proposed. 
Gentlemen might say a great deal about 
preserving the integrity of that system, 
and all that sort of argument, in which 
he agreed with them, as an abstract pro- 
position : but if they meant to follow qp 
their doctrine practically to all the extent 
to which it would hear upon the present 
ship-owners, he could not go along wkti 
them, because that would, in another amid 
a worse way, affect the System itself. For 
if those owners could not sail with any 
tiling like the peace-rate of freight now 
claimable, the consequences were inevita- 
ble : the company could not have The 
ships. They would he exposed to eonsir- 
derable inconvenience on this aecouUt. 
They must have recourse to another cfofe 
of ships, and if the company were to enn- 
ploy new ships, even upon the same sys- 
tem, they would cost more than the old 
ones. This was the short state of the case; 
and, without wishing to tire the court 
by going into other observations inaa$wfer 
to the hon, geutleman’s statements, many 
of which really had no bearing upon the 
question, and which, without inquiry* life 
might not be prepared to go satisfhelttiir 
into. Ashamed also of detaining the court 
so long upon a subject which might baA|Hj 
discussed in half an hour, he would «* 
ther sit down and hear what others 
to say on the subject ; but before hi dM 
so, he would, upon recollection, 
vert to one or two points. Of thenaddsp 
sity of preserving the present shippttfg* 
system he had declared himsetf~ , ari' idVOf 
c&te. Among the rpasohs which 1 hfeftid 
for being so, one was, The‘bfett6flbiat v 'ftftl 
fluence of it upon 1 tw bf W 

company: This mights Mli&t&tfed t>H 

co^p^on of 
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thbjastyear of the old shippiug .pysfejn , 
1705, NvBjicq, whs the secondof thiv4^ycar ,, 
of war, with the rate paid on the present , 
system in l&lfi, tweuty years afterward^ 
and the whofeof that period, witlnhardly 
any intermission, a period of war in, 
which the price of all things had risen , 
enormously. It had been the practice 
of the company, under the old system, to 
judge pf the rate of freight proper to ho 
given for the season, by the cost and out- 
fit of a new ship in that season, of which 
an estimate was regulailv prepared by the 
master attendant. The practice of prepar- 
ing such extracts as aie useful for various 
purposes, is continued still. In 1795 the 
cost and outfit of a ship of 800 tons was 
j£28 ,337. The rate of freight at that 
tim$, - exclusive of some appendages, 
which are much thesame at both periods, 
was about j£37 per ton. In the )ear 
1815 the cost and outfit of a ship of the 
samp size was 38,515/., and the rate of 
freight, including the same appendages, 
*32/.- per ton. The cost of the ship is 
10,000/. more, the rate of freight bjt. less ; 
whereas if the freight had lisen as 
the -cost of building and outfit lose, 
which was the practice of the old sjstem, 
the present rate must have been 50/. 
instead of 32/., that is, it would have been 
ahpve one half more. So that at the end 
of, twenty years of war, when all things 
have exceedingly risen, the freight is 5/. 
less per ton, than at the beginning, and 
18 1. less than it would have been if the 
practice of the old system had continued. 
And the amount of this saving, upon the 
annual tonnage of the company, it will 


jin jt$it&MQ t,hpmjelteM*4 the^jwnpany/ 

■ at Jarge, to negative hid, proposition a : if - 
Mr., l/nycndes requested permission -to 
trespass on the time of the court fora few i 
, minutes, i He most own lie was throvVn.ii 
i into tnore awkward dilemma, than ewftr' 
i he was before in that court : for when -ho < 
i expected that the court of directors shbufft 
not give the appointments of the compii- 
, ny to their own relations, he felt that 
, such a principle ought to apply to all mOn 
who were to do their duty fairly. Now 
on the present occasion, he felt pretty 
much in the same situation in which 
had no doubt the directors were placed 
upon the .subject of their patronage whan 
a relation was in view. He, Mr. L. sat 1 
beside a very intimate friend of his, who 
was a great ship-owner, and he felt very 
awkward in giving a vote against his inte- 
rests. Hut however, he would endea'i- 
vonr to act as an honest man, and he 
would not suiter his great friendship 
for his honourable friend to bias lite 
candid opinion. With respect to tlie 
speech of his bon. fiiend (Mr Hume) he 
thought it one of the most luminOtts lie 
liad ever heard in that court. It was foil 
of the, marrow of argument, it waa not 
like a dish of alamode-beef , here and 
there marrow , and a piece of /hM-but It 
was in fact a mat row-pudding from be- 
ginning to end . — (LdUd laughter.) H ji- 
had often heard his lion, friend with great 
delight ; but on the , present occasion he 
had- surpassed himself. But though lie 
made this acknowledgement of t life plea- 
sure he felt from that speech, in smnfc 
parts of it lie differed from his hon. 


not be difficult to compute. 

It could not here be the wish of the di- 
rectors to change the present shipping 
system. But the company were now 
brought toacrisis when it was absolutely 
ncoe&ary. to act either upon one or the 
other mode which was in question. It 
was for the court to judge which of these 
modes they would adopt. He must say 
on-the part of the court of directors that 
there was no standing still upon the sub- 
ject.. .Their leading object in biiuging 
this matter before their constituents was 
the preservation of the system, and the 
benefit of the company. They laid the 
interest of the ship owners in the back 
ground. They had been actuated, lie 
must.be allowed again to say, by public 
considerations, and he must add it to be 
his firm persuasion that unless the ser- 
vices the present ships were retained, 
thofeiconvenienee to the company and to 
the- system^ should be greater than an^ 
possible advantage thtyfcohld derive from 
proceeding to 'enforce the existing don- 
tractfe t • “ : * '' i u-T 




fi rend. In the first place, his speech con- 
tained an insidious attack upon the court 
of directors, ns to the manner in tvhitrfi 
they connected themselves to tbeship-ovr- * 
ners ; although he himself was one who 
supported the plan, but certainly to h ll- * 
mited extent; for the company to bhlld 
their own ships. What did his hOm 
friend sta*e upon this subject ? tyftjytie 
slated in rourrd nhinbers, that the! corift 
had voted - a* inilli'on of money for* ship- 
building when only a single Ship jf«>- 
posed to be built. NdW his' lion. ' frikmjt 
was rather incorrect there ;'for nfejdid riot 
consider where all this money Wa& to 
come from. HriVihg detected his friend 
in this tTfiOj*, he hjttst bd a little ctfutioqs 
in givirig credit to riiftpy other things ifcftt 
he had stated/pifrtictorarly when thehoiiV 
Chairman proofed, 'that wmi regard Ip tijie 
subject of pat roll age in tlie apppiqtW^ 
of captains td the company’s, own 
the wtibte was ohly ap illusion of 
frieixd'^ Imagination. After .this,, fig must 
be ^ little cautjious of giving fu\l w^hfjp 
tftd jfrg'fifoeptfi oi* hi^ speeph : apd 
c^usjaer. Hi V Ma'pj deflueMeV^M. 
frementljr WMq 

by the way if it wrps pot Tor < this (faculty 
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fleMfcfXl " 

— Why ptiwy miMgitjetift tt&It tfcufedhd ' ' 
gortodregging . 1 The business of * bhrfflf- 
terrs^NW' 1 to snake rlghft^pear wrong,* 

atid//WTfing,. rlghti-^ist ai he happened ' 
tobe-feed. Certainly; it wsw'hisbusiness ’ 
toihwkfethe host of bis base 5 and by 
splendid imagination and luminous rhe- 
toric to captivate the heart, and carry his 
point. For himself he would'rather chase 
t odea I with a man of plain common sense 
— whdt was called a matter-of-fact man— ' 
t>xwi -with a dealer in splendid sophisms, 
With'lf«pect to the question before the 
coturt^ithere was one thing which the gen- 
tleman who had spoken had not taken into 
their consideration, — namely, the im- 
mense difference between the price of ma- 
terials for building ships now, and what 
they post tweuty years ago. Every body 
impdJ know, that wood was a material ne- 
cessary in building ships. Twenty years 
ago, the price of timber was about 3/. per 
load, whereas the price of it now was 
12/,' There was a difference therefore of 
nearly four times, in the article of build- 
ing materials : but he begged to state, 
that it was a mistaken nodo.i to suppose 
that the, country was at peace ; for that 
was dhe ground upon which the case was 
puf. Could that be called peace, when a 
great general at the head of an army of 
3Q,Q00 men, was now guarding the capi- 


lifted; twenty yedrs ago, that tftnber, so 
nebWiary a material in ahlp-Wftinff, ' 
would hkre advanced to 12 /. a load? Be.Wks 5 ( ’ 
informed tliat other things had. ihcHfiftdft M 
in the shine proportion, and werd&foaticfed p 
far beyortd the expectation of any caleu -* 1 
lator, and consequently it was very &af v 
for the owners to be deceived in their ' 
speculation. He had been informed^that ’ 
for the last twelve years, the ship-owper* 1 
had been losing considerably. If they- 
had been losing, and the owners merely 1 
made 5 percent., he thought ip that case 
some consideration was due to their situ- 
ation. Some consideration wfts due to 
them, at least, on account of the price of " 
all materials connected with shlp-Jmlld-*- 
in/. It should be recollected that they N 
made their first offers with reference to 
the then price of materials, and there- 1 
fere, if the materials had unexpectedly 
risen in price, it would be hard tb bind 
them to their contracts. When ME. Gold- 
smid had been unfortunately deceived fen ’ 
his calculations it was echoed through 
all quarters that some consideration Was 
due to hia situation ; the same argument 
which applied to his case would apply* t 0 > 
that of the ship-owners ; and those gentle- " 1 
men who had offered as low as 17/. per 
ton in a season of peace were placed in a 
ruinous situation in consequence of a 
twenty years* war. It was manifest that 


tal of the enemy, with whom the country 
had been at war? If this was peace, it 
was a toetoise^helt peace. — (Loud lanqh* 
ter .) — It was a sort of peace, which could 
not be expected to last. Hut he denied 
that 7 it was iu tact a peace ; for upon 
what ground was it that the income tax 
wasf, proposed to be continued ? It was 
became the country was in that sort of 
amphibious state, neither in a state of 
war.pt ppace. Could that be called a 
state of iccqrjLty* when the great enemy 
of mankind was still iu existence, and 
migh| at anytime break out upon us? 
This wa^LordCasflereagU’s peace, who 
propose^ tli at the lion, or more properly 
spqaking; toe >wr> should be kept secure 
in bisjlrp }, ftudno png CPU Id say the mo- 
ment that this bear wou]fi break loose 
ag*)iy ap<| renew bis Itavock amongst 
nvtnhM. t ■ w 

tie how P^tPe td pith? of t he ques- 
tion. 'if. tbc,qouutryi>y¥ & peace, 
thkhwnc-rs of ships could- no t. be. fixed at 

a ■tifack'rMtM WftW V w rt.w upon 
tKkrfefo^nd, cpb^dejiug, the. complexion 
o^'W(tlcal 'affairs, ihqt . he , thpqghf, the 
dftiijdri blight tb up f) ergo grave ,cqn»tjdjer- 
measure affopt^Tlf 
ctf&My, However. Was i mbst ^material 
oditfilerdtfoh Wheifcdfipled. 

cfihSEinde tShtVfeVery krtlcfe of m_bM r ' 
iKfifthW WtdniltuHtf a telW 

' WftWbiifd wSm.. 


Asiatic Journ , — r 


they must sustuin an incalculable io*a A 
from unforeseen events, which they cofcld> 
not controul. The very persons whtf 
were now contracting aRked 26/. per ton. 
There was therefore a difference of 9/v 1 
per tou upon shipping in the cowrie of 
twenty years. That was such an enor- 
mous difference that whether right , or 
wrong something ought to be done in 
consideration of the change of times and 
circumstances. Certainly the situation 1 
of the ship-owners was extremely hard* 
and if possible they ought to be relieved;’* 
But then came the most difficult of ail * '*• 
and it was that in which he agreed with" 
his honourable friend who declared that ' 
it was impossible for this court to give ' 
the redress sought for ; because, in doing 
so, they must act directly opposite not 1 
only to an express act of parliament* bufc ; 
in opposition to a system followed'"*^ 
with so much success, and with so mudfo 
benefit to the company for many jfcamc 
He would be very glad with all) ;hi$.de»*jle 
to give the ship-owners; the redrew 
they required if he kqew howot-oouWitieid 
done, but the opmpany 4,ddi#g$$i Kainbaiv 
be right m oup-poiot of v^w^rf»WiWWk#ii 
in another. -J&.W M n *huTi9b»9ti& tslta 
1 ittle/. CiVflor M'Tfiyhiiyty. 1 Sft&fi ihJWbq 

tmm^Saas 
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to give hLa vote against the ship-owners ; cult to determine which Coursd to take, 
byt as a man of liberality, he was with They were something like the clergyman 
them. After the quotations, and point between the roasted pig and the pretty 
blank statements of his hon. friend, none girl — (loud laughter J— their indirtatl- 
of Which had been denied, he did not ons pulling them both way/, but Wridfc- 
know bow the court could get out of the termined which appetite td 'indulge. It 
difficulty. Facts were devilish stubborn was certainly a very hard case upon' an 
things, and there was no possibility of impoverished company, to put their hands 
getting over them. But, at the same into thdr pockets and take out so large 
.time, there was a great deal of reason on a sum of money as this measure required. 
ttye t scorc of policy in the statement made But then they were to consider whether 
by the honourable Chairman: and the they would not spend to spare; fo'fas 
qojnpany ought to consult their own in- the hon. gentleman had truly stated, it 
teres t in what they propose to do. They would in the long run turn out to bb a 
Yjuftlrt to consider the consequence which measure of economy. The ship-ow,ners 
Would necessarily result to themselves. — were undoubtedly in a very different si- 
,jSqme of the ships iu the company’s ser- tuation on account of the enormous price 
yipe were fourteen hundred Ions burthen, of building materials, and the great im- 
properly manned and rigged, and admir- crease of the wages of sailors : and these 
ably adapted iu all respects for the Com- things must be taken into consideration, 
pany’s service ; and, above all, the own- whether the present ships were detained 
era were large capitalists. Now, theques- or new ones employed. This being the 
tion was whether the company would case, he did hope and trust that 'time 
give up this class of ships and this class would be given to the proprietors toeon- 
of owners for a parcel of ricketty, crazy, sider if there was not some more convc- 
and • ill-man ued ships, and for a class of nient mode of getting out of "their di- 
favners of little or no capital at all ? It lemma. If the court came to a decision 
haa always beeu considered a most irn- he certainly should not vote with the 
portant thing for the company to employ ship-owners, for he was on«of those who, 
large in preference to small capitalists, though he had a friend at stake, would 
So rich were the capitalists who owned not vote contrary to his principles. Han- 
some of these ships that his hon. friend ing met with more attention than usual, 
sdid he would take a bond for .£500,000 on the present occasion, and received so 
front any three of them. On the score impartial an hearing, he must aeknovv- 
of policy, it was certainly prudent for the ledge the high honour which the court 
company to employ large capitalists. This had done him in imitating his own im- 
beiug the case he certainly thought it was partiality. 

better for the court to take time to turn The Hon. Mr. Kinnaird said he should 
themselves round, and not come to not have risen on the present occaaiou, 
too early a decision upon so important a but lest it might be supposed that there 
question, in the hope that unanimity, so was any indisposition on the part of 
essentially necessary in such cases, might those who had, on more than one occa- 
prevail in the court. He thought that by sion, expressed themselves from a sense 
pausing' a little to consider the situation of duty, to offer their sentiments upon 
in whidi the company were, more ser- this subject. He therefoie now offered 
vice would be done than by coming to himself to the notice of the court, that ir 
the question upon the resolution of the might not be inferred he agreed with the 
directors, subject to an amendment. — court of directors upon this question. 

' Firmly believing that delay would have a When the subject was introduced far 
vfa-y beneficial effect, he hoped that the Wednesday last, he viewed it as h t^lry 
business would be postponed to some questionable point, and he would not then 
other day, in order to have some time to forejudge the question, but' would' reserve 
‘consider the subject. Certainly from the himself for the present debate: He did 
facts which he had heard, and from the really believe that a more Able and less 
alteration in the price of building ma- inflammatory speech--^ Speech abounding 
terlplsfor the last tweuty years, he should more in facts which weVC within the 
be sorry to see the court reduced to the knowledge of every director, AtfihWhlcU 
1 necessity of acting like Shyfack, in the might be within the knowledge’ of every 
# Mefchant of Venice, by insisting upon proprietor — than that spoken by bis bott. 
' w 'the bond, and nothing but the bond.” friend (Mr. Hume,) was llbveir delivered 
The' company too doubt might insist on to any audience. The reasoning too, and 
"'tjhe pound of fl?$h but the question the conclusions contained iu it were drawn 
was ( Whether they w-otild <* cut off from the vefy documents under the ejm 
Alieir’fiosq to be reyen^edof their face?” of the court, lie spoke not" in thtoSe 
Enforcing 'the ' bbnd’ they 1 must te»ms of that speech, ki order to^ Antler 
'* ^rraTfiJy-’ ^dbjtjpt ( tljcrmsefyes' td #rqat his-hbri: friend, die spoke not of bis 
!i«cOTfv€[meiibo; u fab doubt thcy ; were in a tylefits; great as thfcy -were ? bnt of 1 his 
* ve*T AwlcwHWf'Mtdatiod, 1 kncnidWdiflb* sound -iuUgracnf. His Hob. friend'* hfcd 
C ? 
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joot drsfwn upon his jmgcnujty, butjupon 
ljjq good ae^ise; and if lie was listened to 
by impartial audieucp, who would af r 
tep4 to common sense,* and who woijrtd 
forego every feeliug which might have 
arisen in their hearis from partial or in- 
terested mptives, they could not have 
heard the important speech addressed tp 
them, without being deeply impressed 
with the weight of its matter. If the 
court had not been hitherto convinced, 
they must now be satisfied that the pro- 
position of the court of directors was 
onCjj that could not be maintained. He 
(My^Jt.) was convinced that the report 
contained abundant answers to every 
tiling ,$)iat could be urged in favour of the 
rapasui^, and he was persuaded that if 
the company were to agree to this resolu- 
tion, aud present a petition to parliament 
thereon, it would not only be rejected by 
parliament, but the court would find that 
it could not be read in the House of Com- 
mpus, without every member rising and 
saying, report of the committee 

w^Qp^tjasut of reasoning for maintain- 
ing the shipping system as now kept up 
by the India company. A more able re- 
port he never,, read upon any subject, tt 
was founded upon the most conclusive 
principles, aud lie could not point out a 
single exception which would excite any 
doubt whatever of the necessity of sup- 
porting t Hat admirable system which had 
not only been eulogized in point of prac- 
tice, hut was found in principle the best 
adopted to the concerns of the company. 
A departure from it, in any instance had 
been found to be attended with the most 
injurious consequences. The report 
throughout contained the most cogent 
reasons for its inviolable preservation,: 
and upon that report he would stand in 
determining this question. What was 
there, he asked, to support the proposi- 
tion in defiance of the report? It was 
brought forward without a single reason 
of a.single statement to justify the de- 
parture from the rule laid down by law. 
,The,ptmQ|t thqt had been urged was ge- 
neral usage ; but the moment the report 
came to he read, there could not be found 
a single reason for maintaining that 
.ground* .What bpd the court of proprie- 
.tors, a right to expect from the directors 
to induce them. to consent to this unpre- 
cedented measure ? . The .least they had 
a right to expect ,was a statement of the 
.<jpse of every individual owner laid before 
them, iu order that they might have some 
.ground of excuse for going directly against 
that admirable rule which has been laid 
,down. But what was the. cape ? The 
/jtfopoaitipn was made to the proprietors 
urithout auy one of these particular* sub- 
mitted to their notice. They, were called 
.upon to go to particulars generally to 
jpftablo the court of directors to get rid of 


the acts of parliament, which prevented 
.them from relieving the owners, and they 
.were to go iu a lump— to do what ? — riot 
IQ relieve the proprietors from any of 
their burthens, but to break through, a 
system adopted for many years, and tri 
to parliament to— do what ? To induce 
them to grapt a large sum of money to be 
at the disposal of the directors, according 
to their discretion. Was the sum tif 
money mentioned ? No, it was not. The 
court of directors did not think it neces- 
sary to tell the proprietors what was the 
amount of the sum they meant to go to 
parliament to ask for permission to take 
out of their pockets, They did not think 
it worth while, he presumed, to make 
auy calculation. His, hop. friend had 
made a calculation ^hat the fir^t yefyr 
would cost £180,00(1, and that the Ipast 
expense would be £500,000. What d?d 
the lion, chairman say in answer to hj[ 8 
lion, friend’s request upon this subject. 
In the first place, he denied his fydfj. 
friend’s calculation : but then what red- 
sou did he give for withholding this in- 
formation fiom the proprietors ? Why, 
least the ship-owners should become ac- 
quainted with the amount of allowance 
intended to be given them. What situk- 
r tion were the proprietors in, if they were 
to be refused this information ? Wbat,! 
Were they to be told that the ship-own- 
ers demanded additional freights to qn 
enormous amount ; some of them per- 
haps ten or fifteen thousand pounds each ; 
and yet the proprietors were to have no 
information as to the whole extent of 
the demand ? If this was the way in 
which the court was to be treated, they 
were iudeed reduced to a very degrading 
situation. There must be some secret 
system — some manoeuvring goingforward, 
with respect to which it seemed to be 
convenient to keep the proprietors in the 
dark. There was uot one single state- 
ment of the amount of this evil. Not only 
did the directors refuse to tell the proprj- 
tors what the sum was, but they would 
uot even give them any notion of it, within 
ten thousand pounds. It was to be, Iqft 
cutiiely to the direction of the directors, 
and they were to be at liberty to dispose 
of the company's money just as they 
pleased. , His hon. friend bad very truly 
.stated that this proposition wa* against 
the bye-laws, and against the act, ojf par- 
liament: but how did the hon. chairman 
answer, all this ? Why by te$og the 
proprietors “ that that might, be, #11 very 
true ; but unless you, the ppprietpjr*, 
give us this discretion your affair.^ will 
come to. a stand.” Would the hop chair- 
man venture to go to the House pf Com- 
mons, and tell that bodyj.t^rf'jtyey.did 
uot give the court pf director* a $^tjion 
beyond, the Jaw, tbatihey, qqh 10 iwt car- 
ry on the affaire of the company ?, . Surely 
3 S 2 
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the hou. Chairman would hardly have tie 
courage to do that. The hon. chairman 
confessed that at present the dheettofrs 
no power to exercise this discretion, 
■nod that, therefore, they must go to par- 
liament to a»k them to give tliis discre- 
tion; But did the directors pretend to 
prove that there was any necessity for 
thin discretion ? Why, if the directors 
thought proper to ask for this discretion, 
it was but decent that they should shew 
some reason why they should have it. 
The very object of the present system was 
to divest the directors of all discretion in 
these matters ; and yet the directors 
themselves told the court that it was one 
of the most odious things to takeaway 
their discretion ; ud they grounded this 
observation upon ffleir own virtuous and 
honourable motives. Now Ue (Mr. K.) 
thought that this was a discretion too 
dangerouauoo be left in the bauds of any 
#et of »m erf, ,‘how ever honourable and vir- 
tuous they might be, because it was im- 
possible to say that they were free from 
the Influence of temptation. The hon. 
chairman's speech was full of the most 
extraordinary inconsistencies he had ever 
heard of. He, the hon. chairman, said 
it was almost impossible not to foresee, 
that at the end of the war very great 
changes would take place, and extraor- 
dinary difficulties would occur. These, he 
anid, were distinctly foreseen ; and yet 
foreseeing all these difficulties, the direc- 
tors entered into contracts with different 
ahip-owners. They foresaw all these 
difficulties, and yet they did not at all 
provide for them. “Those difficulties," 
said the hon. chairman, “ were quite 
cdrffcr— »wc foresaw them, and we foresaw 
that this must be the remedy for them." 
Now, if this had been the fact, he wished 
to know how the court of directors could 
confine themselves to that which they 
did in 1803 ? Why did they then go to 
parliament, and why did they consent 
that they should be icstrained so clearly 
and ‘.positively in their conduct ? If 
they foresaw this evil, why did they not 
then represent it to parliament ? and why 
did' parliament restrict them within cer- 
tain limits ? Surely if they had foreseen 
those difficulties, they could easily have 
provided against them ; and if they had 
not foreseen them, why should the act of 
parliament be so cautious ? The reason 
■ms quite obvious. » They had not, in 
fatot, foreseen these difficulties. What 
WR 3 the answer given to his hon. friend 
when be read the act of parliameut which 
rtfttfeiaedasy additional allowance to the 
fiadd rate of peace freight ? Why, the 
hrfiu director met it by saying, “ aye, but 
hotyiw ene act o i parliament against 
Vo-wHidvboH. friend cpn tended 
Mt fhUibobiaUowedi no .esweptioo from 


chairman sard, 44 Hero* is one aetm^fihrat 
another, and' although the act relied* npon 
by Mr. Hume, does lay down fhepoWtire 
rule, yet here Is Another act which makes 
exceptions from that general rule." But 
the hon. chairman did not condescend to 
consider the meaning or the words of the 
act of parliament ; instead of which 1 he 
referred to the report of the committee 
of 1803, and insisted that that report 
was made under precisely similar circum- 
stances to those which existed at present, 
and that it was framed in the confident 
expectation of a very long peace. But 
the hon. chairman's argument founded 
upon the report itself failed him, when the 
afct of parliament came to be considered ; 
for the act made the case ten times stron- 
ger against the hon. chairman’s position. 
The lion, chairman relied upon the ctl*- 
cumstance of the report being drawn ftp 
with a view to peace : but what did the 
act of parliament say ? We wont con- 
cede to you any thing in conformity to 
these views : you who have accompanied 
your application with such reasons as you 
have stated, must now be told that there 
shall be no exception on the termination 
of wav — no, says the act of parliament, 
there shall be no exception; you must 
take care and abide by the positive pro- 
visions, whatever they may be ; we will 
only have this power given to you, with 
a view to actual war, or preparations for 
war: and if you find yourself at the end of 
a war, to be in any difficulty we will 
oblige you to go on as if there had been 
no peace.” This was what was told to 
the directors by the legislature, who ex- 
pressly guarded themselves against the 
variation of prices following the termina- 
tion of war. The hon. chairman had 
said, that tenders had been recently made 
at 26/. per ton, and that the directors had 
proposed to offer this as a peace-rate- of 
freight to the owners. 

The Chairman here interposed, and 
said, that he did not mean to give any 
opinion on the subject. AH he said was 
that this was the lowest tender which 
had been made. 

Mr. Kixnaird «aid he hail also under- 
stood the ban. chairman to sav, that the 
directors approved Of 26/. as an equitable 
rate of peaee-dreight. He (Mr, K) knew 
that there had been a great variety qf 
tenders made ; some even as high a* 33/. 
Certainly the directors would be' bound 
by law to close with the lowest tender : 
but what security would the court have 
against a similar application to this 
court two or three years hence, Jf> it 
should turn out that those who 'had 
now made a tender at 26/. per ton bad 
been mistaken in their calculations ? 'Was 
the bon i chairman prepared to say that 
he wottlrf not come three; years hence »Dd 
state that 1 those ywho ba*bcoBtrac4ed.now 
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jwera unable to perform theiroonriadtc 
iMtflause they were mistaken iu their cal- 
culations? If a precedent was good How, 
ifet- would equally hold ‘good at another 
time. The argument urged now was .that 
the owner." had made their contracts Upon 
false calculations. This was the plain 
^proposition upon which the claims for 
addit ioual allowance wtw founded. If the 
lion, chairman wa> not prepared to say 
that the like application would not /be 
made three or four years lienee, it would 
be something like an act of injustice 
towards those who should now be em- 
ployed ; for it the precedent was good it 
would be treating one set of contractors 
in a different way from that in which 
others were treated. Much had been said 
about this system : what was the system, 
and what were the advantages of it ? in 
the first place it gave the directors no 
discretionary power, and it secured to the 
company ships at a certain fixed rate of 
freight. It gave to the company the power 
of taking up contracts for time. Wlmt 
was its next advantage ? it was a sys- 
tem of open contract which was not only 
beneficial to the parties who were to be 
served, but aLo to those who gave their 
services. The object of it was to pro- 
duce a fair and open competition to all 
those who were desirous of engaging in 
the’ company’s service; and the principal 
advantage of it to the company was, that 
it obliged those who entered their ser- 
vice to bind themselves by solemn contracts 
to perform their engagements, so that 
they might he all treated alike, and there 
might be no afteiclaps. The object of 
these contracts was to prevent the com- 
pany being at any time exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of uncertain engagements, and 
to secure for a certain time, under all 
circumstances, the services of ships at a 
positive fixt rate of freight. The excel- 
lence of the system was that the owners 
could he compelled to perform their en- 
gagements under all difficulties. There 
was uo power, either in the court of di- 
rectors, or the court of proprietors, to 
absolve the owners from their engage- 
ments. For in vam would such contracts 
be entered into if the parties had at all 
times the power Of breaking them : and 
yet this was what was proposed by the 
court' of directors. There could not be 
a 'plainer rule of conduct than to call 
upon these parties to give up their con- 
tracts if they did not think proper to per- 
form them ; but' upon condition oftheir 
being answerable; for the consequences. 
Who were to be benefitted by this pro- 
ceeding? Why the ship-owners alone. 
Thfey were to be at liberty to break their 
contracts because they were too advanta- 
geous to the court: of proprietors.' Sup- 
pose they had bee» ’disadvantageous to 
ito’coiapauy/ Would any one endure Ibe 


proposition that the court of directors 
were at liberty to break their contracts 
with the owners ? Surely, then; If /the 
sflorte rule was to bind the compapffit 
ought equally to bind the owners. iBtth 
parties entered into the contract for bet- 
ter or for worse. If the company could 
not be delivered from a disadvantageous 
contract without the grossest injustice, 
all the company asked was, that theaam^ 
principle should be applied to the own- 
ers: but, no, that was not the proposi- 
tion. The company were to take, dll 
risks upon themselves ; and if the chances 
happened to be in their favour, it was 
all very well : but if unfavourable they 
must patiently endure all the .conse- 
quences : while on the other hand; tlie 
moment the owners found their contracts 
to be ruinous, that moment were they to 
be at liberty to break them with impu- 
nity. They might keep thedfreolongias 
they enjoyed the advantage ; but the mo- 
ment that fortune frowned upon them, 
they weie to be absolved from all respon- 
sibility. — There were two distinct grounds 
upon which he objected to this proposi- 
tion, and they were entirely dis(iuct.i In 
the first place there had yet been no rest- 
son given for its adoption. The propo- 
sition was to relieve men who after a so- 
lemn consideration of the contracts into 
which they had entered, came to; she 
court to demand permission to giyc up 
their contracts, or have such additional 
allowances as would be equivalent to tho 
sacrifices they must make, if their con- 
tracts were rigidly performed. As -to' 
the principles of this, in the abstract, hi* 
objections might possibly be removed, if 
any sufficient reason could begiveu- flat 
none such had yet been assigned;' The 
court knew nothing of the circumstances 
of the ship-owners. Did they conutf to 
the court in forma pauperis , in order to 
appeal to the hamanity of the court? or 
did they come to demand this as a right i 
To these questions no answer had been 
given. All that the court had was the 
solemn assurance of the court of directors 
that these additional allowances were 
necessary. But why should the court 
depart from a fixed general rule, without 
a sufficient explanation of the necessity 
for that departure ? Did the court of di- 
rectors suppose that the House of Com- 
mons would permit this measure to go 
forward upon their bare statement of its 
necessity ? The couri were told that, the 
directors acted, to a certain degree, upon 
their responsibility, and that their con* 
duct was open to investigation. No d0*bt 
the directors might be covetous of tlwfor 
own good intenirou but^how eonld thid 
proprietors fairly^ considw this subject; 
unless they wood allo&e& i kornC grounds 
to proceed «pou ?> IhimtfJifetydikely ttofc 
thfcoort of dlrocion, wrteatbay^atsf* 
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«d iuto contracts with the owners, acted 
upon priueiples of equity and justice : but 
if the terms- which they made were liable 
at all times to be broken, accordingly as 
times and circumstances altered, of what 
use were such contracts at all ? If the 
principle now contended for was a proper 
one it should be fairly recognized by act 
of parliament. Let it be adopted as a 
lule that the owners might, under such 
andauch circumstances avoid their con- 
tracts, and that under other particular 
circumstances they should be held good, 
and then he would be quite satisfied, be- 
cause then the company would know 
what they had to expect. But there was 
an express act of parliament, prohibiting 
this priuciplc and declaring that it should 
have no effect except in the case of actual 
war, or preparations for war. “ There,” 
said the bon. chairman, “ there was no 
occasion for that because the act of par- 
liament of the 39th of George HI, already 
granted that permission." As that was 
the case, said the directors, we need 
not go to parliament for additional pow- 
ers, because the repoit went upon the 
ground of peace. But it was very extra- 
ordinary that the act of parliament pro- 
ceeded upon the idea of their beiug a 
state of war. “ We are cautious,” said 
She legislature, “ because we cannot say 
there is a state of peace ; and therefore 
it is that we say, you shall not have the 
power of granting additional allowances, 
except in a state of actual war, or prepa- 
ration for war.” — But here was the extra* 
ordinary situation of the case. The di- 
rectors took upon themselves to say that 
provisions and stores would not fall to 
such a price so as to make these benefi- 
cial contracts for the owners. He begged 
to ask upon what grounds did they 
proceed — how were they to apportion the 
Allowances with any principle of justice 
towards the company? It was proposed 
to take each contract into consideration. 
The directors were to allow the owners 
all the profits which they might have made 
during the existence of their contracts for 
four or five years, perhaps, out of the 
she; -and then for the sixth, they were to 
jjive' them the additional allowances. 
CJould there be a more unjust principle 
than this ? He would suppose that some 
df the contracts were made for six years. 
.Jtourouf of those six were years of ex- 
traordinary profit, but the next two 
Would be years of loss, and for those two 
the owners were to have all manner of in- 
digence, without any reference whatever 
«©;gheqiroftt8 of fcfrmer years. Now, he 
•(MivK’O'm order td be satisfied that the 
oHirttete^vere intitled to any relief at all 
ftrtfcoet ywifspiDustkrtow whether their 
.pfrofttB' did * mofc > exceed. * any tosses they 
flight hare sustained? > 


certain fixed principle of allowing som* 5 . 
thing to the owners for a first, seoowk 
third or fourth voyage. , * < > k 

Mr. Kimaird said, lie appealed to the 
court, whether this was not a most ex- 
traordinary thing, that they were; 
told there was a certain principle for re-r t 
gulating these cases. This was rather in- 
consistent with the information which the 
proprietors had outside the bar ; for they 
were told that there was no fixed principle, 
The Chairman said, he thought he had 
explained this already. 

Mr. Iymnaird said, that there was to 
be a principle for regulating precisely the 
profits of the owners according to the 
number of voyages. Now, here was ra- 
ther an extraordinary case. This was the 
very principle against which he was -con- 
tending. The system upon paper wap. 
this:— You, the ship-owner, before you 
enter into the contract with us, are to 
make up your mind as to the prife for 
which you can afford to hire your-sWp for 
a given time. You are to Btatc tho terms 
by which you mean to be bound. But 
what was the doctrine now contended for, 
and the principle admitted by the lion. 
Chairman ? — Why it was this yes, ,it 
is very true your contract is so and bo, 
but we will allow you so much additional 
for your second voyage, so much for your 
third — and so on until the contract is ex- 
pired. But for what reason was this 
done ? W'hy because the owners said tru<- 
ly, they could not peiform their contracts 
without such allowances. What ! — were 
the company to act upon the evidence 
merely of the sh.ip-owner .1 themselves ? — 
Were they to take their information from 
an interested party who might find it con- 
venient to make out a case of great hard- 
ship and distress ? But why were the 
company to confine their calculations 
merely to the losses of the owners, witlir 
out at the same time casting up their cer- 
tain gains ? If the directors were to make 
a calculation of what the owners lost ip 
three years as a mode of average, why 
were they not also to make a calculation 
of the profits of the three preceding years? 
Ueally this was a most alarming principle, 
in the dispensation of justice. The com- 
pany were to have an enormous eum taken 
out of their pockets to indemnify the ow- 
ners for the losses of mouey which they 
had calculated upou inking by tbeir con- 
tracts. They- were to pocket all the ad- 
vantage of a winhing game, and to be in- 
demnified for a losing one : and yet the 
hon. chairman called this, “acting upon 
principles of equity and justioe, towards 
the owners.” Really, he , never heaurl 
such words so grossly misapplied. What ! 
—the owners were to come, at the end 
of three or four voyages, and claim a sum 
of three or four thousand poundseaoh^r 
their own miscalculations ! surely tbe 
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«>urt 6f proprietors would open tjifeir eyes 
and arrest the progress of so ruinous a 
system. Well, admitting the necessity of 
doihg 1 something for the owners, that 
wohld bring him to his second objection, 
which was to the enormous discretionary 
power with which it was proposed to vest 
the directors in the disposition of so large 
a ium of money for the relief of the ow- 
ners. Surely if the proprietors were to 
adopt the principle that some relief was 
necessary, the least they had a right to 
expect was some ceitain ascertained mode 
of administering the relief. What was 
the Case submitted to the court by the 
court of directors ? Here was a certain set 
of gentlemen who had contracted for a 
certain number of ships, in the confident 
expectation of making large fortunes by 
their contracts ; many of them had amas- 
sed considerable wealth ; but if they had 
not, they were upon every principle of 
law, bound to take the loss upon their 
contracts. If they had contracted too 
low, it was their own fault, they must 
take the loss, for they entered into 
their engagements upon the chance of 
variation in the prices of stores. The 
court, however, must presume, until 
the contrary was shewn, that they had 
derived great advantage during a certain 
portion of the time for which they had 
contracted. Well, — but the court was 

now in this situation, that the owners re- 
fused to fulfil the rest of their bargain, 
and were content to pay the penalties, as 
the wisest course they could pursue. But 
it was then said, that it was in the power 
of the company, if they chose, to conti- 
nue them in their service, by paying them 
the difference of the price which it must 
cost the company to take up other ships : 
and then the court of directors applying 
to tlie court of proprietors without any 
other reason for the proceeding, than that 
it would be cheaper to enable the present 
owners, by reasonable assistance to per- 
form their contracts, than it would be to 
enter into now ones. Cheapness was en- 
tirely out of the question 5 for it was not 
1000/. one way or the other, which was 
a consideration with the court. No doubt, 
the court would rather pay 200,000/. than 
500,000/. ; hut the question was whether 
or not the shipping system should be in- 
violably preserved ? For his part he would 
rather preserve the system under any dis- 
advantage than allow 100,000/. to be paid 
dn the manner proposed. Bnt the hon. 
chairman, insisted that by this measure 
the 'Company would not only save money, 
but it .would preserve their system. Real- 
ly, he could not comprehend the force of 
the argument ; • for it was no less thau 
this. - You must violate the system, in 
order to beep it inviolabk>,~~yc>u nnwtde- 
order preserve 4Tb© 
gentleman'*! drglonent involved a 


complete contradiction ; for he could not 
possibly maintain his first position with- 
out destroying the other. The principle 
which applied to all other transactions of 
the like kind in the mercantile world, ap- 
plied to this. The maxim of the system 
open competition. An honest and wellin- 
tending ship-owner meaning to act consci- 
entiously toward the company, had a right 
to say to his speculating neighbour, ** you 
have offered much too low : I Vnow you can- 
not alford to hire your ships at such a price, 

I hope you will suffer for it, for you really 
hurt the trade ; for it is a mere speculation 
of yours. It is a deception upon those who 
employ you ; and you haye prevented 
those from entering the service who would 
perform their contracts conscientiously.** 
Now, this was really the evil of the 
system, and it was no argument to say> 
that those who gave up their contract*, 
would be supplied by others in their, 
place; for if the company encouraged 
this principle of allowing men to give up 
their contracts, it would destroy the 
system of open competition, and would 
place the company continually in the 
power of the ship-owners. Admitting it 
to be true, that the present ship-owners 
could not sail at the price stated, what 
protection had the company from th© 
continual operation of this evil ? If by 
the present competition, the company 
gave the owners too low a price, and 
they were given to understand that if 
their speculation failed, the company 
would give them money to enable them 
to carry it on, the company would b© 
always exposed to the inordinate demands 
of the owners; and this was the ar* 
gument of the hon. chairman, for hq 
candidly told the court, that they mutt 
be placed in this situation if fresh conj 
tracts were entered into ; therefore, li 
was clear that the company were placed 
completely in the power of the ship- 
owners, for the hon. chairman openly 
used the argument himself, and said, 
•* if you do not adopt this mode of. sa- 
tisfying the demand# of the owners, you 
must be obliged to send your goods out 
in a ruinous and bad description Of 
ships.” But he should expect, in ciwnr 
mon candour and common deference to 
the proprietors, a better answer to thi* 
proposition than had been given. Th* 
case was urged upon the ground of deftfc 
nomy. That was the argument, and th# 
sole one, upon which it was press od^ 
but he wanted to know what fhere: wai 
to prevent the company from exacting 
the performance of the contract* from 
those who did not ohuse to go through 
with them? Why was to 

the discretion of the, coifttiof* dwrqetortj 
whether they wouWjpjX)a^t*'jdiqjli»ip|r 
owners or not? Allsp**»aVihctfwi*}to)d 
lo know on wgtab grwmds 
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were to be given up,'- fftifcks ^ dak'Witft 1 * 
reference to the particular dTcutfistWw 
of each individual case. If rt ihiptoWiter' 
made a large profit from hie ship, be 
should lo«k with a very different eye to 
tbe' situation of the man who had- been 
dealing 1 with the company on'y fob two 
ye&r&f and during a period when the 
whole Severities of a war were pressing 
tfpdft'hitti. This was the view in which 
he would wish the situation of each in- 
dividual owner to be considered ; but he 
co«M not consent to the establishment of 
oue ? 8Weepiinr precedent, which would at 
all times he called into operation, under 
similar circumstances, without any re- 
ference whatever to the particular grounds 
df Its application: The hon. chairman 
had contended, this measure was pro- 
posed precisely upon the precedent of 
the year 1803, but he (Mr. K.) denied 
that was a precedent, and he objected 
altogether to the doctrine of precedents, 
because it tended to confirm that which 
was originally bad in principle. But, in 
feet, the reasons for which the measure 
of 1803 was adopted, totally failed at 
the present time. 

From what had fallen from his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) very serious alarms 
were excited in his mind with regard to 
the shipping committee, whose proceed- 
ings .appeared to be extremely irregular. 
His hon. friend had, with great research, 
found out different opinions in different 
parts of the service. He had found out 
Mr. Adam had on one occasion told the 
company that they might grant allow- 
ances, and that the directors might re- 
gulate them according to their own dis- 
cretion ; and yet in several years after- 
wards he gave a very different opinion. 
He did not wish to decide the question, 
whether Mr. Adam’s opinion was as 
good as his hon. friend’s, or to Bet up ids 
hon. friend’s opinion against that of Mr. 
Adam ; but he thought that the opinion 
of any man of common sense was as 
gbod as that of any lawyer upon such a 
subject. He wished to ask the court 
whht the opinion of Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
iknquet was, if the opinion of Mr. 
A dim was right > or, in other words, 
What was the opinion of Mr. Adam if 
bir. Serjeant Bosanquet was right ? The 
Opinion of that learned geutleman ap- 
peared' to him to be a very sbund one ; 
hut he would undertake to say, that the 
opinion of Mr. Adam, in the year 1807, 
wus not home out by the opinion of the 
present standing' counsel of the bompkny, 
fet ho tool it to be Impossible for the 
bbm ‘chairman, with all his ‘ingenuity, 
fb^redoheilr tilfeee twd ©pinions :- 1 'lire 
Mod-' efttrtr toad d took f oedasion of gbrihg 
e the ‘court anch^taiioe' of Ifls fcoaJfriendfe 
imp<ired w«nb ^f,[emwlmic'itt ^liu Aide 
a*d uceordhnt t© 
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hW O^tfie ^holefrbbim [ W 
cohrf tbfghf apply the same martini WwHr 
speech Of the noh. chairman, and'frdm’ 
one fhfey might judgb of the whole 
sentiments. He (Mr. K:) gave th*> H8H: 
chdirman great credit for taking* tfte :> 
words of his hon. friend in a literal 
sense, when he said, that he believed 
the present shipping committee hkd ifot! ' 
read the report of the shipping committee 
of 1803: It was very true hid hon. 
friend had said so ; hut it was only as a 
charitable interpretation of the conduct 
of the present shipping committee, who, 
he said, could not possibly have read the 
report of the committee of 1803; for if 
they had, they could not have subscribed 
the report which contained such invin- 
cible reason# against their own proceed- 
ings. His hon. friend had said, that the 
committee would not come armed AgainW 1 
themselves, as they really did when they 
rested upon that report. The Won. di- 
rector had alluded to the case of the 1 
Astell in answer to what his hon. friend' 
had said, but the explanation given. Was' 
very unsatisfactory. For his owtir pbctV 
he thought, that in that casd, rtfe art; rff 
parliament lmd been grossly vkAlteiP-; 
for, in that case, a different rate- rtf 
freight was given from that which, Whis' 
given to the ship in lien of which It Wftf * 
substituted. He would he glad to know 
by what authority an additional me 
was then given, in prejudice to other 
owners ? for he was now speaking on 
behalf of the ship-owners only ; and 
fids, in fact, was the real drawn question. 
It was not with parsimonious views that 
he objected to this measure. He stood 
up alike fo»* the company as for the ship- 
owners; and therefore he should pro- 
pose, as the only «afe remedy that could 
be pursued, in order to preserve * the 
principle of the system, that the J penal- 
ties should be enforced, and therf tliht 
the ships should be thrown open aihongftt 
the owners, and fresh contract# eh tehed 
into. It was ndt his Wish, from par* 
simonioua views, ift order that the com- 
pany might profit by them, that He op- 
posed the present meatferbr His Object 
was to stand ap for tlfe shipHuvnen itf 
general who were oorniedfed with the 
India company, and whose Interest# were 
in general identified with them, because 
he thought that by so doing' the com- 
pany wrtnld attach to their i n teeeeta’ per- 
sons of cotasidmtion and character. 
’I his, be thought; ivas the mdstUrhdettt 
course 1 to pursue, as well’ for tter'ptd- 
tection of the system «r for the 'htwsw- 
tage of the owners: fitrd»he waatpiite 
sure that the interests Of th» ’c©mphny 
abd the owners at large wds ko urnch 
theiame, that if the syttenMtftsdepfec- 
ed from, i eaefr would depart- from, their 
,* , , ,j t ^ < ' ,, „ * * 
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omMyiMt,. ; U ^9,-.tm<099,^i . 
IW ,w»: wa» bo. -fW6ptefl„.,«Jjefe 
CC^14, .^. only two reason* given fpr}t, 
TM.fwe. \yas> that it wdwld ha moreficp- 
nopiia^ to act. the othj^r >vay. If this 
arg^tpewtfwcrc urged, the^he would ask 
tp# directors to state what was the 
amount of the evil,? At present, they 
had' given no Statement of the amount. 
If -the (dan he should propose was adopt- 
ed, there would be no necessity for going 
to parliament, nor any necessity ,for 
breaking through the system. Breaking 
through the system was admfted hy the 
hou. chairman himself to be an evil. 
Therefore he did fairly assert that this 
wast not a question between the pro- 
prietors and the directors, and he should 
propose that the point sltpuld be dis- 
cussed, with a view to the ultimate in- 
terests of the company. He should re- 
commend that the directors should make 
a calculation of what would be the dif- 
ference between the expence of the plan 
proposed, and the maintenance of the 
system as it was now established by law. 
If,. they, should decide in favour of the 
established system, there might be a loss 
of money, but a loss of mouey only, 
mirl that occasioned by a variation 
of, prices not foreseen. On the other 
hand, if, they pursued the other plait, 
they would break through the system 
it&elf* and they would do wliat, in his 
opinion, wafr as bad ; they would expose 
tMmselves to the ridicule and the hos- 
tility of the House of Commons, for they 
would never consent to the measure of 
puitiug into the hands of the directors a 
large sum of money to be distributed at 
their discretion ; and certainly he, for 
ope, would advise the directors to look 
aC tjhe. case seriously in that point of 
View $ for however pure their discretion 
might Mr it would be extremely unwise 
fjqnAtyem to take upon themselves the 
odiftui responsibility of dispensing among 

th^.'Uhmrawnaw fl< * ,lar 8 B a sum 

-> v For. , their own .sake* they 
ought m*r to Inyvtlmmselves open even <o 
tM.imfrnmloto'Of* im proper motives * 
aqd this.wns mndf ofj those capes where 
dwuretk)» anddfce me money i coming 
together* produced very .'.dangenouS' cow- 
sequences. t.ht -appeared to. him, there- 
htrfii be wise irt^/thOi directors, not to 
plftw^theimelves in » that, j«l toatioa. It 

was evudjtM wish. of jtfce /proprietors that 
thwdfcfefev* should be placed ibeyond the 
reach ofi*«us$Mion> to which, they would 
inevitably h* exposed if. they, took upon 
tMfWfalvea this awful discretion, -He 
advised 'them therefore,' by all means, 
M>oadhere etrleUy , to their established 
uy«tf(tt»/a#iaUh<»fdt4he other, might M 
caffe yet tW» was! safest ; ;Uhey- should 
mpkfrh cakuiation of wtomtbe .diffeienoe 
Wd.be dm Um fontesaje aad.tM-tffato, 
Asiatic Joum, — No. V, 


at^Avoid hy #U means any appeal to 
whq, they might be am#, 
would not second their Wishes in break- 
ing down a system, the perfection ,pf 
which was , that Lt admitted of no. flit 
ceptiou- He concluded by stating, that, 
he felt himself bound to support 
amendment of bis bon. friend, bccat^fl 
he thought this course was for the in- 
terest of the company, whose interest^ 
were inseparable from those of the ship- 
owners. 

Mr. R< Jackson rose to propose a mo- 
tion of adjournment, on accouut of the 
lateness of the hour* aud his unwilling-, 
ness at such aa hour to occupy the time 
of the court at the length to which he 
felt himself bound to address, thft ipff 
prietmy. He had no personal -conti* 
nience to consult; but after what had 
occurred in tim course of this debate, he 
thought it would he expedient for the 
court to adjourn for a time, in the hope 
that some oilier measure might be fallen 
upon, more congenial to the general sen- 
timents of the court than the one now 
proposed. Unanimity was a desirable 
object, but which he feared could uot be 
attained under the present circumstances 
of the case, and therefore he should 
hope that die court would accede.toa 
motion of adjournment in order to have 
the matter teore deliberately considered, 
aud that some other expedient should be 
proposed, more likely to give general sa- 
tisfaction. Ho therefore moved, “ that 
this debate be adjourned until this day 
week.” He had strong hopes that some 
measure might be adopted for the relief 
of the owners, without violating the sft- 
creduess of the system. Above all things 
he should recommend the court to abstaip 
from going to parliament, where tlwy 
might expect the subject would uudergjo 
that discussion which would neither tie 
agreeable nor creditable to the court of 
directors. If the question were now 
pressed, it would not be said to be ft fair 
decision ; for many of the most respect- 
able proprietors had left the cow* on 
account of the lateness of the hour, find 
indeed it would be rather iadeqent to 
press a decision in their absence. With 
these views, he moved the adjournment. 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion, and 
urged the propriety of steering betwWm 
Soylla and Charybdis ; recommending to 
the court to act upon the! good- senflfl 
contained in the raasim, inr miip 
tutissimus.ibisr Unanimity, JcwUdsiHt 
be hoped for upon tb* -present oufisiw, 
which ,t ended entirely) to break, down the 
company’* system ; and , agreeing, im, the 
good sense of his bon. and harned ftiend^fl 
jphsepvaeions * a the thoughhuti i Wftuld' be 
prndeht to. w Khdraw the i*e*im*i motion , 
swftfe m*tewitodtf»wthtoquttfe>ifct*^a»- 
dflUe«K*p- 
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tionablc shhpe. Mis objection was found- 
ed upon" the principle of resisting the 
establishment of a precedent, which In 
the result must be attended with the 
worst cohsequences to the company. 

The Chairman rose to explain. He 
must say, that an adjournment of the 
qtieslfon at this late season of the year 
Would be attended with great inconve- 
nience. If lie saw any necessity for it, 
>r£ would readily acquiesce in the motion, 
Jitlt as it appeared to him there was no 
reason for further delay, he thought 
it Would be improper to Consent to a 
postponement. The subject had been 
very fully discussed, and he could d ; .i- 
cOver no advantage likely to arise from 
further adjournment. The time of the 
present direction' was now but short, and 
ht? did hot see the possible chance of ar- 
riving at a different conclusion from that 
which the court were now prepared to 
form. Postponement would be only an 
interruption for a time of that proceed- 
ing, which the necessity of the ease re- 
quired. It might give an opportunity to 
some gentlemen of expressing their sen- 
timents, which might as well now be 
expressed, and could not make the case 
plainer than it was. The lion, gentle- 
man who spoke last admitted that there 
teas a necessity in point of principle for 
i'elieving iha ship-owners ; but what did 
the hon. gentleman propose t He pro- 
posed that the company should make the 
present owners forfeit their bonds, and 
should throw open the contracts they 
had to the body of owners, in order that 
fresh engagements might be entered into, 
and the hon. gentleman said it would be 
the best way to put an end to ilie present 
contract*, because, in so doing, the sys- 
tem would he pteseived, and it would 
be attended only with a loss to the owners 
thetnselves. But the lion, gentleman 
«eetued to have forgotten what the con- 
sequences of such an expedient would 
be to the company. With respect to 
them, it would only be one of the in- 
ebrtvenfenries they would have to sustain, 
that they would be divested of a class of 
&blps Which they could not, without a 
Jdn# interval of time, command clse- 
Whdf'e. For if the ship-owners were 
Cheated in the rigorous way he suggested, 
thdUfch it was true they might patiemry 
bear the loss which they must sustain, 
tftotf is, the loss of the employment of 
their ship* by the company, and in any 
btfoeir ?inb for which they were not adapt- 
ed, bdlug Indbed fitted solely for the 
company’s service, yet ns thestune, ships 
Would be the readiest which the com- 
pany iftWM ethptay,i if was riot to be tat- 
J peett‘<T the- ovynm would' '-re-leif tbcfi 
beloW* thdpricR of the day, -which <wp*id 
Be niorfe tfartta tbe- allcrivlnoe nmv'in coH- 
to be feivfeh. flPwan-e^sy no 
fay, “ throw open the contracts and 


makd nfew ones.'* But suppose' attttbe 
owners of shipping should take the atorm 
at such a proceeding, and no one should 
oflbr to enter into the company's service 
opon any terms that could be* advan- 
tageously accepted, in what situation 
would the company then be ? Why, th'dy 
would have divested themselves of a 
Whole class of ships which they could 
not replace without submitting to larger 
sacrifices riian they were now called Up- 
on to make. '1 he question for the con- 
sideration of the general court was, 
whether they would drive the present 
owners to throw up their contracts* and 
place themselves under the necessity of 
resorting to new con tracts upon more 
disadvantageous terms. Supposing the 
present owners disposed to make freftli 
tenders afteesuch treatment, would they 
not naturally insist, wou dthey not haven 
right to insist upon the present rattf of 
freights? They would have that right, 
and if the company did not comply with 
their terms they must go without tho.se 
ships, and supply their wants in any 
other inadequate way that remained, pr 
suspend their trade. If this mode of 
ttealing was adopted towards them, k 
might then indeed he truly said that? the 
company were in the power of* the 
owners as to the amount ot their tenders. 
The course recommended by the direc- 
tor was proposed with ihe view of 
avoiding that situation. They thought 
they consulted the intetestof the com- 
pany in proposing to give to the owners 
such reasonable allowances short of the 
present rates of freight, as might enable 
them to sail their ships, and thus to se- 
cure their services to the company. Tin’ 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman might 
approach nearer to the rigid letter of the 
existing contracts, though not entirely, 
because the owners might be prosecuted 
for the loss of the service of their ships, 
but the expedient perfrrrcd by the di- 
rectors was on the whole a great dpal 
more safe. For what was • the? etfeet 
apprehended from It ? Theiofringmoeut, 
it was said, of the present shipping sys- 
tem. What would be. the operation;? 
Belief only to the present ahfrri»>[ New 
engagements would be -made P» the es- 
tablished principle! of nf permanent fwace 
freight. And this efiigannywhich 

had now occurred at the end of thfrteen 
years, could not ocour agaiu till no| otdy 
tl»e present peace* but, tlw warn that 
should follow it, should come -to an end 
—a period, it might bp hoped*, of -many 
years* during tall which, tbq.ayMew 
would be SHfvj; and it would ** left tP 
the circumstanees of the peace that 
should follow tte next war, to determine 
what w a* then fit to.be. done.* xWqa 
three net here pretty good .security for 
, the system ? * *, ii _•», . ■, 

It was not, indeed, easy to explain ii^ 
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anfe# words all the bearing* and , (lejien- 
daocies of this question riot the short 
slate of the case was, t{iat the company 
would be relieved from all that trouble 
and’ difficulty which he bad pointed out, 
by'following the expedient uovv proposed. 
This was not so much the concern of the 
directors, as of the owners and of the 
proprietors. With respect to himself, he 
had no personal interest in the subject ; 
Whatever might be the advantages or dif- 
ficulties of either alternative in view, lie 
could share but little in them, as lie was, 
in the usual rotation, about to retire from 
the direction. The responsibility, indeed, 
which might attach to him for the part 
he had taken in this affair, he would by 
no means shrink from. He had no mo- 
tires for his conduct, but those of a public 
nature. He did uot wish to bring unpo- 
pularity and odium on the present 
shipping, by straiuing it to a point 
never in contemplation when it was 
adopted. He did not wish to bring 
ruinous loss on the owners, where 
the company's interest, instead of re- 
quiring or benefiting by that step, would 
also be injured, and he believed the court 
4>f directors acted uuder the same views 
aWd impressions. If it were surmised 
that there was any shipping interest ge- 
nerating this measure, it was an un- 
founded unworthy suspicion, and a haril 
return for the honest performance of 
duty. The court thought tile measure 
was grounded upon expediency aud po- 
licy : and was that which seemed best cal- 
culated in the result to benefit the compa- 
ny. They looked to the necessity of the 
case ; and after considering the subject 
in its different views, they resolved 
upon that which seemed to be the w isest 
course to pursue. Looking to the prece- 
dent of 1803, they went entirely upon 
the same general grounds upon which the 
measure of that time proceeded ; the ship- 
owners did new as they did then, lay 
thtriro.we before the court of directors, 
ftfnw precisely a case of the same nature 
the fbrhrer diie. It required relief at 
least as much, and the 'court seeing there 
was Only a choice 64 difficulties, chose 
the alternative *whlch they thought had 
tees of and' more of good than the 
otheir, awl in whiclr they felt themselves 
fortified by the principle mid the practice 
of V8d8.'l he act of that year had properly 
limited its own operation to the case before 
it, 'and here wa8 an additional security to 
the system, that the consent of parliament 
to any subsequent measure of the same 
eort Was necessary $ and- hence the propo- 
sal now brought forward to apply for the 
Mfoettanof the legislaturedu acase which, 
MOwettef it might be attempted todletiu- 
gdlsh it* was precisely the Wtno-te it* na- 
ture, and prftKfitfle/Oud therefore equally 
recommended by sound discretion, ' He 


$Q stop himself from, racking any 
furth# ohsei rations upon the subject. 
He believed that all the consideration 
which, it, could require, had been bestow- 
ed on it by the directors, aud they woujd 
opme to ho better conclusion than that 
which they had submitted to their con- 
stituents, upon all the grounds already 
stated. And all those grounds hftyjijg 
been already discussed, he certainty 
thought there was no occasion for susj- 
pending the debate any longer; but it tyag 
for the court to judge whether they vyppli 
now go on or uot. He could pnjy repeat, 
that delay at this late season of the year 
would be very inconvenient, and’ th^ 
more inexpedient when no suUdl.adVun- 
tage could be derived from fqrfher deli- 
beration, The question was, clear and 
intelligible, and he could not doubt tlfo 
success of the application, if it were 
brought nudet* the due consideration of 
the legislature. 

Mr, Jackson explained that he had 
suggested the adjournment in order that 
his hon. friend’s (Mr. K’s.) proposition 
might be matured. He did not say, how- 
ever, that his hon friend’s suggestion 
actually met with his own (Mr. j’s) ap- 
probation. Uut as his hon. friend had 
pnt it hypothetically, it certainly deserv- 
ed consideration. .At all events, he 
thought any expedient would be better 
than that of going to parliament. It vyu* 
for the court to judge how far it was ad- 
vantageous, at this time of day, to press 
the question, when it wns known that 
most of the proprietors had withdrawn, 
and when most of the gentlomen present 
were known to have an interest in the 
question. He did say, that a ques- 
tion involving the interests of so many 
proprietors, ought to be decided by the 
greatest number that could be collected 
together ; and a delay of three or four 
days, more or less, was not a consideration 
which ought to iuliueuce the decision of 
the court. 

Mr. Stewart Hall thought that aMpe 
company hail acted unanimously on %p 
mer occasions, they ought to act equita- 
bly now. The ship-owners having coupe 
forward in a candid and open manner to 
state their claims upon the company, foe 
thought the company were bound to give 
the subject due consideration : and if 
tiiey found their case to be really such Up 
had been represented, they would aqt ju$r 
ly towards them, by granting what the dir 
rection should think right imd equiUW®. 
As to the system, and is to theacfffpwr 
ljament, little need be said, and thatjUttl® 
would be sufficient for all purposed ;,naroq- 
ly, that there would be no departure fnwu 
■principle, nor any transgrea»i««of^ho u^t 
of parliament,, in applying Jfy thft 
tuwi togrant^ibM.itehtefr ttoe# ■hfcdAm?- 
(inerlp granted. fcgwudcdwl 
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for the court of directors, in ‘consequence 
of 'what had been said upbn the subject 
of discretion. He believed that the 
courtof directors had always done their 
duty by the proprietors to the best of 
their judgment : and if it had been their 
habit at all times to do their duty ac- 
cording to the best exercise of their own 
discretion, he could not conceive upon 
what principle the court ought now to 
distrust them, in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion with which it was now proposed 
to vest them. They acted upon their 
responsibility, and their conduct was 
always open to the inspection of those 
who suspected their integrity. A num- 
ber of expressions had been used in the 
course of the debate, which tended to ex- 
cite aprejudice against the directors, and 
which appeared to him to be unjustifiable. 
It was insinuated, that in submitting 
this measure to the court, they were in- 
fluenced by the desire of extending their 
own patronage and of claiming a discre- 
tion for purposes of abuse. It was in- 
sisted that the greatest jealousy ought to 
be entertained of their conduct, and that 
they should be watched with the most 
scrupulous suspicion. Now really these 
observations did not come home to his 
feelings, either from what he had read or 
heard of the conduct of the court of direc- 
tors. For his part he thought it was ab- 
solutely necessary, that the court of di- 
rectors should have that discretion which 
every man wished to exercise, when he 
wished to discharge a conscientious duty. 
He made this observation because he 
felt that the best interests of the 
company would be sacrificed unless the 
greatest confidence was placed in the 
integrity and good intentions of the direc- 
tors. Most heartily did he wish to see a 
perfect agreement and harmony subsisting 
between the proprietors and their execu- 
tive body; he therefore deprecated the 
idea, that there should be any jealousy ex- 
cited against them j and he was very sor- 
ry to find, that reflections, as lamentable 
they were unjust, had been frequently 
dealt out to them — {name ! name ! from 
several voices .)— He did not wish to say, 
from what quarter those reflections had 
been thrown out ; probably some of them 
might nqt have arisen from any other 
source than the heat of debate ; but he 
would wish that gentlemen who spoke in 
that, court, would feel that eveu in the 
heat of debate, there was some deference 
to be observed toward the executive body. 
Tim chairman had, iu his opinion most 
satisfactorily explained the grounds upon 
which this measure was proposed. Those 
grounds appeared to him to be conclusive, 
and therefore he conceived that the court 
might determine the question without 
any adjournment, and God knew there 
had been enough said upon it,, to satisfy 


acfy iteasouftblq ptfwn ou the expediency 
and necessity of the measure- 
Mrv it. Jackson said, he should have 
thought,- that the motive which had in* 
duced him to propose an adjournment; 
would have been met by a corresponding 
feeling ort the part of those who opposed 
it. The only motive which he had in re- ■ 
commending to the court the adoption of, 
this course, was the sincere desire of see- 
ing unanimity prevail between all parties 
upon this important subject : but since 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, and 
those who thought with him, chose to urge 
the present mode of proceeding against the 
sense of yvhat he trusted was the majority 
of the court upon this subject, he should 
avail himself of the opportunity, late as it > 
was, of recording his protest against thd 
principles and doctrines which had been 
held out that day. The hon. gentleman' 
affected a great desire to see unanimity 
and cordiality prevail between the coqrt 
of directors and the court of proprietor. 
The lion, gentleman must forgive him, if 
he did not give him credit for the sincerity 
of his assertion ; and he (Mr. J.) complam* - 
cd of him ami of others in being totally 
indifferent to the unanimity of the court, 
when he and they compelled the court at- 
so late an hour of the day, to come to a 
decision upon a question involving so many 
important consequences to the company. 
One would have thought that convenience 
and propriety would have induced those 
gentlemen to acquiesce in a proposition' 
which had for its object, that which the 
gentlemen affected to promote. But as 
the lion, gentlemen seemed not disposed 
to concur with him, he felt it to be his 
duty to enter bis protest, aud record his 
sentiments upon the measure now propo- 
sed, in order that it might not be after- 
wards said on any future occasion, that 
he tamely stood by, and saw the viola* 
tion of that system, towards which he 
bore a parental feeling, and saw a prece* 
dent established pregnant with the worsts 
consequences to the company. In this 
point of view, be owed it to himself, and 
to the court, to trouble the proprietors 
with some few observations* The hon., 
Chairman had said, that there was some 
existing act of parliament which dispen- 
sed with the contracts of the owners in 
time of war. He should be glad to know 
what act of parliament, and in what sec- 
tion it was, that this power of dispeasa* 
tion was given to the court of directors ? 
For the hou. director neither gave the 
date of the act of parliament, nor the see* 
tion in which that power was contained. 
Eveu the report and the resolution framed 
upon that report* which was the subject 
of the diseusslou, were utterlysllent upon 
that principle, which was now recognized 
by the hou. chatman. Until he should 
be informed, that there was such an act 
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of paiiiament ^ that&lIudpd'Jto., rehieb •* Maimer, lire legislator wer* hn4mnUbnr, 
~. &ve the directors the power- of dispel-, inrgtltcjrs, ao44eclaiiaer» s aodinuitiy of 
siogdvrth a ftur and ope* competition^ ho the court’s own resolutions were resit*, 
should presume the law dsf 17©5 to be; tionfr of declamation v for thoee- were the 
tlftj tow of the East India Company, aod> resolutions! upon- which hie jtontrtrghte 
that public contracts entered into under friend had- founded/his observation*, a* d 
that Jaw, were imperative upon the direct enjoined the eburtnot to allow adetmfdire 
tors, and all persons connected with them, from the system upon which thecoma**r 
The first proposition submitted to the had acted. These were the gtoundsupS 
comity amounted to no more than this : whe- which his hon. friend liad called tiie pro* 
ther those who entered into contracts with prietorsto a sense of the value of tire 
the company should Imre all the profit of system, to a recollection of the coumjl 
their contracts accompanied by an indem- qnence* of its violation, and to ch^ndi. 
mftcation against all the losses ? This was cessity of preserving it inviolable. These* 
the whole scope and end of the proposi- were the grounds of bis injtmctiotr tfr 
tiorn But the question was, first whe- preserve the system uninjured. With 
ther the court would preserve that system the like motives he had reminded them 
which was alluded to iu the resolution of of the contents of a Report efrtbr Cot®, 
the Court in 1803, and afterwards in the mittee of the House of Commons in the; 
act of parliament founded thereupon? year 1773, shewiug that Ave millions e# 
Or whether the occasion which was now raonsy had been spent upon freight dur- 
oflfered to thecourt had as much reference, ing the preceding ten years; ami that 
in point of analogy, to the proceedings of one-third of that sum had been lost or 
1803, as would incline an infraction of thrown away. He had shewn that tire 
the system* by the measure now propo- House of Commons had given instance* 
s?d ? In order to support this latter branch and reasons for this extraordinary 
of the question, the directors were obi i- penditure under tiiat head— that ir bad 
ged to contend that the system was not in- arisen at that time from private favour 
fringed upon in the year 1803. If this and affection, and from the cultivation 
was -so, why then should there be all that of personal friendships and private lirflu- 
cautious arrangement ? Why that anxiety euce. He had shewn that the compauf 
expressed in therepoit of the year 18A3, had employed eighty-three ships, when,- 
lor the preservation of the system, and in point of fact, only fifty-three were a*v 
why was the like anxiety expressed in the tually engaged iu the company’s service ♦ 
act of parliament passed on that occasion ? the remaining thirty being useless, lying 
The reason w;ib obvious. The Icgisla- in docks and upon rivers. And' why? 
lure said, this shall not be drawn into a Because it served the purpose of the per 1 - 
precedent. It was felt to be a violation sons in power at thattime to throw these* 
of a previous act of parliament passed for rich and battening contracts into the baud’# 
the purpose of preserving the inviolability of particular contractors. If his honevr- 
of the syvStem. Every man of common able friend had not authority for M W 
sense, and common understanding, must statements, probably he might justly Iwrw 
have seen, that it was a violation of the called forth the observations which b n> 
system, and hence the caution observable in speech had excited, but he proved to cte* 1 
the conduct of the legislature. And the inoustration that every one of blr port- 
single question now was — whether the tions was toumled upon the most ivwfra-' 
occasion had again occurred, which should gable t estimony. Without snch evidence: 
again justify the violation of the system ? as this it might be said that he wa* guilty 
His hon. friend (Mr. Huine) had been the of the grossest insinuation, and- that be t 
object of much exception, because he meant scandalously to reflect upon fh# 
thought fit to set out with a number of company when he represented V& the 
references', not inventions, but references court that the ship-owners of that day' 
to- the company's own documents, and were under no restraint i-^tltat mmvjr of i 
this was called declamation and inven- themwere the relations of directorial’ ais- ( 
tion, and tlie observation* wVre accorn- tnal directors themselves, or bavingsboww 
panied by a thousand other terms some iu some of the vessels, and sat to jadgn* 
ofwhiehwer* neither jastor maintainable merit upon their contracts, and proposed? 
by fair reasoning. But- he appealed to their own pricen for their own ohipsC' 
every candid mind in couit whether hi# But the fact was w. the case Win thin* 
honourable friend did not bottom every as his hon. friend had' represonfed -It. 
observation which he had made, upon The act of parliament took special cine 

the records and papers which wereaccesti * that this should not betfcetmejii'fttMCr^; 

ble to every proprietor. He dkt not more* thereby confirming tlie 1 starenitsAf dba® 7 

ly give their substance, but he road them, the evil tout teems* wt»:^«p»sd«cd; • 

he named then*, he gave their dates ami Bt# bom. friend hadidlevrflidbtititlfEOtcoe- 

theic tides ; and not till tlem didheumke i upt prwrticcitadv'beeni pmiwewp to » 
hi# own observations. If toi* horn friend coarse of’ sahi ttwyjpfopoaitiowujrhabu ha 
was an msiouator, qu nvetRot> and a de- statute' book, t touiawipti -pcowMons. after 
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provisions against the recurrence of the 
evil ; and yet it was considered as little 
short of treason to the directors, to in- 
sinuate that such corruption had ever 
coasted. By this course of reasoning and 
demonstration by evidence, his hou. friend 
Ittd shewn that those corruptions had no 
longer existed, and had proved the neces- 
•ity of maintaining that system which 
had been found so salutary to the com- 
pany. In the year 1786 the prices de- 
manded by large owners was so enor- 
mous that the subject was at last brought 
under the consideration of the company. 
They were then brought to a sense of 
their own situation. He did not mean 
to deny that the lion, chairman had not 
great merit on that occasion ; but he (Mr. 
J.) begged leave to say, that whatever 
merit was due on that occasion, there 
were others equally entitled with the hon. 
chairman to a share of it. He himself, 
with great humility, begged to put in his 
claim, to some credit tor the exertions 
he had made in furtherance of this great 
object ; when the court ot directors came 
to the court of proprietors for assistance, 
most readily did he volunteer his humble 
assistance in the arrangement of that great 
system : aud tliouvh lie did not aftect to 
be the principal agent upon that occasion, 
ypt so highly important were his humble 
services then considered, that be had had 
the honour of being publicly thanked by 
a resolution of thecourt. The hon. chair- 
man seemed to claim the merit on the 
part of himself and the court of directors 
as having been the first patrons of the 
system : but if will be recollected that it 
was the proceedings in the court of pro- 
prietors that first brought the attention 
of the company to a sense of their own 
dignity and independence. It would be 
recollected that in the year 1786 some of 
the large owners demanded as high as 
37/. per ton : but in consequence of the 
proceedings of the court ot proprietors 
threatening the total destruction of their 
system, in a very short time they came 
down as low as 23/. Frum that time the 
company took courage, aud from that 
timd the opposition publicly began, it 
was then that a resolution was past adop- 
ting- the doctrine of public contracts. 
The speech of his bon. friend deserved 
the highest praise. It was one of the 
most business-like and luminous speeches 
he ever heard in his life. He gave the 
court facts Hi every stage of it, and there 
was not one impoitatit point throughout 
the whole of It which did not stand upon 
the dearest evidence and mdst satix/ao 
tory proof. Above! all other men, he (iMr. 
J>) deprecated the departure 1 ftwfii thttt 
ayatem wttidh hvl'1jeeif ' 1 sd i di^ify tttft> 
Idlihbdil Hfesfti#ttia>be$bmtd 

gtoufutal^ iihd^mfna Which 1 hint 

ed*mi&tydah‘ W fttt? doit 


valuable ;ftnd part of his, ltfe T to 

teiug to hear. As he hud already said/ the 
the general court, did him the honour 
then of publicly thanking him fun the 
part he had taken. His hon. friend had 
evinced considerable research in order 
to trace the evils which he had poiuted 
out, and the remedies that hud been ap- 
plied. He had pointed out the impolicy 
of invoking a precedent in order to justify 
the resolution for breaking up the system 
of open competition. He had poiuted 
out instances, where attempts had been 
made on the part of the directors to 
violate that principle. He particularly 
alluded to the years 1793 and 1794, in 
which last year an open attempt of that 
sort was made, and in point of fact/ 
the directors did carry the freight comsif 
derably higher than it ought to have 
been : and this was done In such a man* 
ner, as induced Mr. Duudas to iuterfertt 
on the part of his majesty’s ministers* 
to protest against that deviation from thd 
principle of public and open contracts. 
Mr. Dutnlas claimed a right to interfere, 
and insisted as his reason for it, that 
they had not only departed from tin* 
system then established, in taking up 
ships in the season of 1794, but because 
they had even gone against their own 
better judgment. He (Mr. J.) attributed 
this departure from the system, to the 
too great discretion lodged in the direc- 
tory ; and one reason why he should 
wish for some measure for the security 
and inviolability of the system was, be- 
cause it would deprive the directors of 
the power of acting this way and that 
way, and departing from the principle of 
fair and open competition, just as it hap- 
pened to suit the occasion. It was urn 
der this feeling, that he now took the 
liberty of addressing the court. What 
was the history of the establishment Of 
this question ? Mr. Duudas had taken 
the company to parliament, and then 
that which was only a resolution Of 
court, became the law of the land the 
following year, commanding an Open and 
free competition amongst the ship 
owners; and that itr all eases, rhertfrn** 
pauy should close with the lrtw^t tender, 
without favour or pftrtialiiy. • Hftd this 
been found to be ft good of ft bad ayStem ? 
Let the company fend their own accounts 
to answer that quektlOn. They would 
find that they had saved by It half ft Mil- 
lion of money. It had been 6hewn bjr 
his hon. friend, that this fcavlrig had 
been made within the Uity ten year*. 
If such a tnan as his hen. ‘friend hadmad£ 
such a speech thirty years ago, ftxheh^d 
made to-day, it would by this time have 
had the- efteet Of paying off the whole 
debt of India. Had the Same progres- 
sive saving gone on, the company wpM 
not hate 4 been in its present difficulties.. 
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It) f793, he (MK4.) Nfed'^adthe lidnotrr 
od proposing that reaoltotiOn which, upon 
an overage of three yeprs,- had eared the 
company £700,000, per annum. He 
BoWtOnded, that the proceedibg* of 1803 
were no precedent, which could bfcid the 
proprietors on the present occasion. 
Suppose the present measure w rta^/af, 
T-a much graver quest ion would then 
arise— was it wise ? What was proposed 
to be done ? Why to apply to parliament 
for a hill; to do what? To leave it to 
the discretion of the directors— to giro 
them a power of administering this re- 
lief according to their own discretion. 
Ha hoped the sense and understanding of 
the court of proprietors weie not at so 
Iowa standard, as to accede to such a 
proposition. The idea of granting war 
allowances in times of peace was ridicu- 
lous, and yet that was the object of the 
present proposition. But this was in- 
sisted upon, on the .authority of the sup- 
posed precedent of 1803. There was not 
the slightest analogy between the two 
cases. In the first place, the act of par- 
liament passed in the expectation of 
war ; for it was too much to say, that it 
passed under the idea of profound peace, 
when in the month of August 1803, an 
order was sent out for the taking posses- 
sion of the island of Malta, which was in 
fact, a dcclai.it ion of war. It was almost ri- 
diculous to suppose, that the act of 1803, 
passed in the contemplation of peace, 
when it was well known that the ce^sa?- 
tion from hostilities which then took 
place, was no more than an expedient 
devised for preparing against a more rigo- 
rous war. .What analogy then was there 
between that period and the present? 
Then there was the moial ceitaitiiy of 
renewed hostilities— and now there w s 
the prospect of a permanent peace ! The 
very act of pailiuiueut passed thou, was 
couched in such cautious terms, as clear- 
ly proved that the legislature meant, 
that it should not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent sp a# to insure a departure from 
the established' system- In the recond 
place, tlm cases were distinct, inasmuch 
as, the description. of, owners who sought 
relief were, different, uo,w from what it 
vyasf in, .1803, The act, of parliament 
went upou, five ideapf. a : state ot war, or 
preparation of wag but the report said, 
that, gregt yonsidfir^ipn was due to oue 
of twpetas^ of owners,; namely, the old 
pues, J^ow he (Mg, 4-)iuad no doubt that 
the old owners jwere in a different predi- 
cament from the new ouea. TheoW ones 
were compelled, to offer their ships at a 
low peace rate of freight ; they bad no 
alternative hw to tender and bp tafcea 
npoa.the established principle regulating 
the public contracts,. Therefore^ 
thejpeport, as they had W hy tlwih co#g 
tracts, ihp werftdesciying Of, gv$t* copy 


sidcration ; but not so of the new ones, 
who made speculative tenders, in order to 
oust all rivalry, and all rival competition, 
by the price which they thon tendered, 
and thereby prevent the conscientious and 
fair ship-owner from being employed. 
Upon this principle the committee of that 
time thought the new owners did not 
def-erve consideration ; and yet it wa« 
rather whimsical that the present mea- 
sure should be bottomed upon the prece- 
dent of 1803, when the owners of the 
present time w^ere precisely of the de- 
scription of 1 hose new ones, whom tlfe 
committee thought then should beexdud- 
cd from the benefit of the relief claimed. 
What did the committee say bn that oc- 
casion in their report ? filing -nfl the 
contracts before them they said, ** we 
deprecate any departure from the law «s 
it respects these new owners, for the mo- 
ment it is known, that you, the direc- 
tors, are made of such convertible stuff 
you will always find that he will tender 
the lowest who has the greatest interest 
among you, arid that he who 1ms no in- 
terest will not dare to tender so low, be- 
cause be knows he cannot fulfil his con- 
tract ; but the man who has interest will 
tender so low as to oust all competitors, 
and having done so, he will avail himself 
of his interest to get his price raised, 
thereby to destroy the genuine principle of 
the system of open competition, and 
stultity the idea of solemn contract.** 
This was the purport of the report of L803, 
and yet this was called a precedent,— upon 
this the prescut measure was founded. 

Now he decidedly objected to the dis- 
cretion with which it was proposed Iso 
arm the directory, because it wus an in- 
fraction of the very principle— the lift* 
spring of this admirable system. The act Of 
parliament had already declared it not to 
be a wise discretion. He objected to coin 
plinients on this occasion. In matters of 
business, eulogies upon the honour nod 
integrity of paiticular bodies of men, were 
\eiy ill-timed; for they ought not to 
affect the determinations of reasonable 
creatures met together for the solemn 
consideration of a subject deeply nnecfr 
ing their permanent interests. The pro- 
prietors were now met for Ousinen, i*ot 
for complimentary speeches ; they oa#e 
to hear reasons, facts, and evidence. 
They were not to be told they weie guilty 
of intemperance, indecLMicy, and mis- 
representation, if iu cousideringthe sub- 
ject, they resorted to irrefragable argu- 
ments and proofs quoted from thfrewn- 
pany’s own records, His bon, frjpud had 
purposely abstained from eywy bice 
intemperance apffuaisreF^WrtPtb for 
toe wa^SWflpte to* degree 
Matip# of £^*y ,po0iMw< hadi'iaad 
HisjtopifcTrtond totfuMy argued 
against the 
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extension of tips odtaip. sysfem ;<for af- 
though the hor chairman had. sakltbat 
tbit wan a proposition binding only for 
«pe year, yet under, toe colour of li[nka* 
lion, they were clearly to understand 
that tbit principle was to go on progrc*- 

a frora year to year, until things 
reach their peace standard* What 
whs the utility of such public contracts, 
if'4tey were. Uable to be broken upon 
eir*nry change ju public aHairp, and upon 
orery vicissitude in the price of stores ? 
Ami yet the hon- chairman was quite 
snigry, because his hon. friend should give 
a construction to the case, different from 
the ban. chairman’s views of the subject. 
Gentlemen .ought not togive way to £>ri- 
r»tcf©eUeg4 upon such matters, for it 
bad quite a different tendency from that 
looked for. it neither refuted the argu- 
ments of adversaries, nor conciliated the 
fSprourablc disposition of the court. All 
that las hon. friend had urged with any 
thing idle warmth, was his objection to 
tbe principle of granting the director 
too much discretion ; and in this he was 
not only warranted, hut deserved com- 
mehdation, for he was bottomed in aU 
his observations upon the declaration of 
the legislature in a solemn act of parlia- 
ment, which represented the folly of 
giving too much discretion in money mat- 
gf*s. Was it nothing to give the directws 
the powerof dispensing 500, QUO/, at their 
own ' discretion ? Was there nothing 
aiarf»i«K to a proposition which was to 
give the directors the power of selling-out 
a« they pleased half a milliou of money ? 
and yet his bon. friend was to be re- 
proached for misrepresentation and ex- 
aggeration, in a ca*e where he gave day 
awi^ date— vigorous argument and incon- 
testable proof, drawn from the history of 
the company. Could there be any thing 
unjust apd inequitable than the pro- 
position made ? The history of the last ten 
or twelve years, had shewn that some of 
these ship-owuers had made enormous 
fortunes, and y.et when the time arrived 
-they were pinohed a little , by the 
pressure of circumstances over which the 
company had no controul, they were to 
be Indemnified at ail events, against con- 
sequences, which they themselves ought 
ta have foreseen, and against which, as 
contractors, they should have guarded is 
tfieir original tenders. Tbe proportion 
was neither more nor less than this * 
** here are contracts entered into for 
twenty years $ fdfr the last eighteen or 
nineteen 1 years, the contractor* have 
toimcbedVvealth,-^4he twentieth 
yfeqr>tariw Out to X* uupro^tattb,,and 
^ewtluyooftrt, $ bibawep of eqwty s»4 
tthst take tare Mm these poor 
nttti iJ toafl |tot nulfar by torir 6wt* iioptK>t 
vyfohce*”. Mo doubt towre Wood soi*«* 
the owners who bad pot ' dwiwdi miiflh 
’ 1 .} 7 


advantage ;ffyr^fo»ce, 'those had 
entered .into thei^ contracts lately. Bat 
wan ^because thypriceiple.of allow tog to 
some, of the: owners relief to a oertain ox* 
tent was admitted, that therefose the di* 
wetort ware to have every thing their owd 
Way to . tbe administration of the relief 
sought for ? But admitting, for the sake of 
argument, *tl»t it was prudent to alkw* 
them this diseretiony was it juat or was 
it honest to extend the relief in the way 
required to those who had been fifteen or 
sixteen years deriving all > the benefit and 
advantage which time* of prosperity. gave 
them? But he agued Mmine, that this 
wostoo4»igb and mighty a discretion to 
allow the court of directors. His ho* 
friend (Mr. Kinnard) bad recommended 
the court to make a separate agreement 
according to the respective situation of 
each owner. Suppose there was a /matt 
number of proprietors suggested to wimn 
it was prudent to give relief, h»w Cowld 
the allowances he proposed till the court 
calculated -what to, allow them ? It otr* 
ewi ed to him that a better course of pro- 
ceeding than that recommended by hi* 
hon. friend would be to examine the re- 
spective case of cadi owner, and then to 
draw up a resolution “ that it is the 
opinion of tbe oourt of directors that 
A. B. should have such and such allow- 
ances.’* If the proposition was thus 
brought before the. court of proprietors 
then they would see the reason why A; 
should have a certain sum, B. another 
sum, C. another sum ; and so on, through 
the whole number of cases. In his opi- 
nion, this course of proceeding would 
obviate the necessity,— first, of vesting 
the directors with an odious discretion; 
and &eoon<Uy, of applying to parliament, 
which would be -attended with the incon*. 
veniences he had pointed put. If the 
court of directors should declare totir 
opinion in the shape of a rest) lutioir upon 
each particular case, then the court of 
proprietors would have on opportunity of 
deciding for themselves upon toe merit* 
of each case ; aud. by that mean*: they 
would adopt a circumscribed: course 
which would atiiL preserve vttle system 
inviolable; which, it wpulri uoftoe^ifa, 
general unqualified discretion wore given 
to the directors . to -do da ;tliey.' pleased 
u [ion the subject. , By .this means toe 
system would toe .preserved,* too *efiltoe 
so much dreaded would be /avoided,- and 
then .the court of .proprietors could, go 
head and hand with ihedirector* in poi* 
motiag.riucb rostrictedobjecta. The idea 
of going to phrlfciment would be vaiaaad 
useless, for it jcould not bn expected that 
the legislature would con cur in a measure 
which Imd ior its qbr)*eUbea»voc^ion bf 

that eqmtABk -wlticl'i. b*d ->, 00 * 1 ao jagdi 
pakw to eiabltoh. <:ib; irtun 11 .mere wild 
specukd^b; to ;sapt>otci/toat iboilopse.od 

/ ' ' . , « 
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Commoni would ^nffccei'in 
mtht* of the directors/ H« WR»<jft hopes 
that soma such suggestqm m hehad just 
mow made,, improved by some better, lift** 
dterstanding, would have been brought 
forward, so as to modify the proposition, 
aud make it so palatable as to prevent 
ihc expedient of going to parliament, 
for it would be found that if this last 
proceeding was determined upon, thg.di- 
rectors wonld not lightly get out of.it. 
?*ueh a measure would only have a ten- 
dency to provoke wild discussion with- 
out any useful or solid advantage. With 
these observations he concluded by earn- 
estly suggesting some such middle course 
u he hail hinted at, which would do 
amplejuslice, which he sliould always be 
desiroosof doing without subjecting the 
•orapany to the consequences wliich he 
bad apprehended from a contrary course. 

The Chairman , in explanation, re- 
quested the permission to touch upon one 
or two points which had arisen In the 
course of this dheussion. In the first 
place, with respect to the subject of the 
supposed enormous profits made by tl>e 
ownehi, he believed that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was quite misinform- 
ed. For his (the chairman's) own 
part, he must say, that although there 
might have been some individuals who 
had derived considerable advantage from 
riieir contracts ; yet the condition of the 
owners in general , was such that they 
were very far from having made inordi- 
nate profits, hi a vast number of in- 
stances, the owners had sustained very 
considerable losses iustead of profits. 
Another point was the supposed diffe- 
rence between the case of 1803 and the 
present one. It being asserted that the 
act of parliament, at that time passed, 
procebdfcd upon the gvouud of there be- 
ing preparations for war. Now he (the 
rnairmau) stated before that that act 
p«^wed >in the ptnfcct contemplation of 
peqcepandbe cited the authority of the 
report of the; committee of shipping at 
thdttimej and the report of tlie proceed- 
ings of thocourt of directors of the 5th 
of ditty 1803* in relation to the then 
depending act of parliament, from which 
it dearly appeared that the act passed in 
the con temptation of peace, it was a 
notorious fact th^t- many Ships had gone 
twit duriug the last short iliuerral of peace 
not uhdor any coirtbaaplatiun of war, but 
in tM expectation of a- permanent peace. 
Many of them were subjected to the ex- 
pencos ^of that tinker and all that the 
proposition nbw meant to do was to re- 
lieve those ship-owners as a matter of 
equity. With respect to the third and 
Jn*t poiitr upon which he should now 
trouble the court ; uaitifily, Urn objection 
whttrh had been wade to that supposed 
vast discretion Which the directors wens 
Asiatic Journ, — No* V- 


t* bare, all he had ro say was (and ho 
hojfrd the omirt wonld* attend to it) that 
through the whole of this system, outfit 
a very short tide since, the court of di- 
rectors had by law, amuchgreater.dk- 
cfetioa than what they asked nom 
Through tbe whole poriod of the war they 
had the entire discretion of settliqg shy 
war extraordinary. The war extraordi-* 
naries were in some cases more than half 
the freight, if the freight was 40/. the 
war extraordiuaries were 22 L or therq 
about?. They had tbe discretion of ak 
lowing 20/. on each *hip, and this for 
the whole period of. the war t and aU tb« 
discretion that could posshrig. begrrett by 
tbe present measure wan « dlaiijTU iflfjjgi 
spec ting a few pounds, not more thaq 
four, or five, or six , pounds fra 
s'lip. fcio that It would be seen that thihw 
was au enormous difference iu point of 
the discretion, which the directors M 
throughout the whole of the war, and 
tliat which was now required. But tidf 
was not all. Geutlemeu spoke as if tbup 
court of directors wits not accountable^ 
their constituents. livery body knew that 
all procee.lings respecting the shipping 
system, were, b / the bye-laws, iu a 
particular manner laid open to the itt- 
sp^rion and consideration of the pro- 
prietors. Every thing upon this subject 
was laid fully open to the consideration 
and examination of those very honour- 
able gentlemen, who seemed to take «* 
much exception to tbe powers now claim- 
ed by the directors. 

Under these chcuimtanccs, the discrew 
tion thus claimed, ought not to excite 
any alarm or apprehension iu the pro- 
prietors. . 

Having made these few observation^ 
and without going further into the debut* 
Which had already occupied so much time, 
lie sliould conclude by begging leave to pu( 
the question. 

Mr. Hume having made a few obser- 
vations in explanation, 

The Chairman put the question, when 
a division took place, on which the amend- 
ment was negatived by a minority of 5$ 
to 8. . 

The original question was then put and 
carried by a similar majority. t 

A draft of the bill proposed to be pit? 
sented to parliament, was then submit* 
ted to the consideration of the court} 
agreed to and ordered to be primed. 
Adjourned. , r 1 

ERRATUM IN OUR LAST REPQRTj.,. \ , 
In the debate of 20 March », 18 
399, 1st column* line 27* of Mr* oqeVr 
son's speech, instead of “ there J?«»WWL 
reason for tbitfkin* he jp>w*l,jW $h# W- 
judicstion," rwl> u nat- 
ion for thinking die MUd *hf* 

adjudication." It,. 1 ' * 
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■ ASIATIC-" 

Madras. 

"r Ortaifr 5 , 1915. — Gfn*rttl OrHtr)! — 
Mr. wttatant-suigeon William iPKfntW 
to be surgeon, vice A. M'Keurie retired; 
Mate of commission 19th March, 1815.— 
"Mr; assistant- surgeon John Knoirtgto the 
garrison of Negapatatu, viceWyllie, pro- 
moted.— -Capt. and BieVet-Major J, Noble, 
commanding the Horse-Artillery, is per- 
mitted, to proceed to Ceylon on leave of 
absence for four months. — My. Cadet R 
A. Prescott is promoted to the rank of 
£n$lgn, provisionally, until the pleasure 
Of the fpih'the Court of Directors shall 
beVnown,^-Mr. gurrisop-surgeou Fallow- 
i(ieid will receive charge of the medical 
Stores of the Mysore division, on the re- 
moval of the Depot from Seilngapatam to 
Bdnfcalorc. 

[Sept. 19, 1815.— The Right Hon. the 

Governor in Council, is pleased to appoint 
Lieut. H. Moherly, of the 10th N. L to 
'act as assistant to the secretary of th<j 
Military Board. — 3d N. 1. Ensign B. J. 
Johnson to he Lieut, vice Crowther.to be 
transferred' to the Invalid establitbipept, 
date of rank 12th Sept. 1815. — d>tb ,N. I. 
Ensign C. M. D. Robertson to he Lieut, 
vjee P rid ham deceased, 22d July, 1$15.— 
Enslgu John Laurie to be Lieut, vice 
oertier, deceased, 24th July, 1£15. — 
Eii^lgh E. K. Smart to be Lieut, vice Mr, 
GrCi.x'om deceased, 31st August 1815.— 
Ilfh N. L Capt.-Lieut. Thomas Bulnjan 
to "be Captain of a company ; Lieut. H. 
M. Cooper to be Cipt.-jL.ieut. ; and En- 
sign George Hutton to be Lieut. ; in suc- 
cession to Simons deceased, date of rank, 
Ijfth Sept. 1815.— 12th N. I. Ensign 
James Scott to be Lieut, vice Reid, de- 
ceas'd, date of rank 16th Sept. 1815.— 
24th N. I. Ensign H. L. Harris to bo 
lyjedt. from the 5th Nov. 1814, vice Mar- 
shall; retired. — Ensign F.H, Morgan to h$ 
LiCut. vice M*Intosb y deceased ; 9th July 
1815.— Mr. George Buck having produced 
'an amdivjt of his appointment as an as- 
'SisfW- surgeon on this establishment, is 
j^mittied to the service accordingly ; ar- 
nvetfat Madras the 4th instant. 

Stpt, 23, 1815.— Mr. surgeon M. Cor- 
dittd, is directed to afford medical aid to 
rtie detachment of his Majesty's 72d foot, 
proceeding to Bengal in the ship Hi- 
bernia. * 

Sept. 29, 1815.— The fotfowlng re- 
iribwHs and appointments in the medical 
establishment are ordered consequent -to 
the G. O. by government of the 16th nit. i 
—Surgeon B. Reyne, from the 2nd Ki C. 
ttt the 2Ifct N. 1. and 2d batt.-i-Sirygeoh 
W; Scott; from 21st N. If the id Ni ,r 0t 
-H^ttrgeon Alexander* frbifrthe 3d ; N:’€, 
L'2dbft<t.^-9ttrgeoft W. 



M‘Kenri<\ late promotion to the 3d N, €. 
«r-Surgeoa D. Ainslie, M. D. from the 4th 
SLfkjto the 8th N. I. ami 1st batt.~Sttt<i 
goon B, P Long, ditto, (late promotion) 
to ti.e 4th N. C.— Surgeon M. Condjrler) 
fiom the 5th N. C. to the 2d N.I. and 1st 
batt. — Surgeon M. J. Moore, M. B. (late 
promotion) to the 5th N. C. — Surgeort J. 
Dean, (late promotion) to the 7th C. 
— Surgeon W. MHntosh, from the 3d td 
the 4 t,h N. I. and, 1st batt.— -Surgeon K. 
Mackauly, flare promotion) to the 3d 
N. I. andj, 2d batt. — Surgeon J. Jeffries; 
(unattached) to the 5th N. I. and 2d batb 
— Surgeon W. Currie, (unattached)* to 
the 6th N. I. and 4st batthlion.— VP; 
S. Mitchell, (late promotion) . to the 
7th N. L 2d battalion. — Surgeon Tho- 
mas Wylie, (late promotion), to thO 
9th N. I. and 1st batt.— Snrgw>n v, <K 
M‘Cabe, from the 11th to the 22d N.Tl 
and 2d batt. — Surgeon S. Reviere, from 
the 25 tli to the 1 1th N. I. ami lstbatt.— 
Surgeon W. lnglcdew, (unattached)J to 
the 14th N. I. and 2d batt. — Surgeqn 
Gordon, (late promot on) in roohiof J: 
Underwood, to the 16th N. I. and i*t 
batt.— Surgeon G. Anderson, (latt pro- 
motion) to the 24rh N. L and 2d brttf* 
— Surgeon J. B. Pender, (late promoriotf) 
to the 25th N. 1. 4nd 1st batt. — AsJlmnt- 
flurgeon A. Campbell, from 'the little 
Corps to the Horse-Artillery, and to join 
the detachment with the Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Force. — Assistant-surgeon R. KeU 
lett, doing duty with II. M. Royal Scots, 
to the 3d N. C.— Assistant-surgeon \V.S. 
Anderson, from the 25th to the 8th N; L 
and 1st battalion.— Assistant-surgeon G; 
Jones, front the Madras European regi* 
ment to the 25th N. I. 2d batt.— Attolfct* 
ant surgeon J. Sevestree, from the 8th Ni. 
J. to the Madras European regiment.^ 
Assistant Surgeon D. Donaldsnn,' from 
the 7th to the 4th N. I. and IkfobatU 
—Assistant Surgeon J. J. DmiwtrPffrbm 
the 9th to the' 11th regiment, ' N; 1; 
and 2d batt.— Assistant Surgehn, Jt Nel- 
lie, from the 7th Nw I. tivthe 
of artillery with the Hydrabad subsidi- 
ary forro lately under the charge of Mr. 
Moore. — Assistant Surgeon, C, Deso- 
meaux doing duty with the 2d batt. 7tb 
N. I. and 2d batt. 7th N. I.‘j and 2d batt’. 
Assistant Surgeon J. Willie, Junior atv 
tached to the Hydrabad subsidiary force, 
to the Rifle Corps, and to join the ri**» 
tachment with tlio Hytlrabad Btibeidiary 
force. 

Mr. Surgeon M'Ketizie's services being 
required at the Assaye ofHcehciS, uuden'n- 
stfuctiooB from gov^rnntcnt/ptfrtnRted to 
reibain at the Preeidmtcy retaining bis 
present medical charges, 
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Oct. 24/A, 1814.^Th^c*uiM 8 JfTWpV^ehT^^t^^df^alcuttawerethrowu 
Monsoon has taken p!&® wltblgrearmjTa- fnto 4 great alarm the latter part of the last 
ness. A considerable flfl of rain has al- ntrmth, by rumours which had been iu- 
ready itelWred the dearth: which dusiriously* cireidMej), that the* plaguo 

•Qf generally expeiiem , «d Yof» some 4ttne had -beeO conveyed to this country; : by 
past, and the indieatlon'8 art? fhftiurfcblfc ' jUt.Aflfo'fthip*. It proved, we needi hardfe 
for fl/urther supply. The wind hasblotvn ly s&y* entirety void of foundation. . . „ 
from^ho northward principally during 1 the The Hon, Corapauy’a ships Marijutorof 

wepk, but hitherto with very little rio- Wellington, and Princess charlotte «tf 
lence. Wales,, will convey His Majesty's 59tt| 

The- brig Lark, Capt. Black, sailed ear- regiment to this presidency early in Dc. 


ly or Saturday morning from the Roads 
for the, Mauritius. The packets for that 
island, and also for England, which were 
originally intended to have been dispatch- 
ed by the brig Cheerful were forwarded 
by she Lark j she touches at Pondicherry, 
but will not remain there inoro than two 
days. 

- The private trader City of London, 
Capt. Jenkins, nailed in prosecution of 
her voyage to Calcutta, on Saturday last. 
Wot. a single vessel of any description 
has since remained in the Roads. 

Nearly four hundred letters from Eng- 
land have been received at the Post-Office, 
in the course of the last three days ; they 
are principally of old date, and were con- 
veyed. to Ceylon by the Chapman trans- 
port. 

We have not been able to learn any 
further particulars of the loss of the ship 
by fire, off Covinga, than what we have 
presented in our last. We have seen the 
Gtptaiu of the schooner Brothers, whom 
W.e stated to have seen the conflagration, 
but we could get no facts. It seems he 
remained very near the burning vessel, till 
she was consumed to a shell. 

We have received our usual supply of 
Calcutta papers and letters in the course 
nl the week, but their contents possess 
«o general interest. The Susan had arri- 
ved at Saugar, and couveyed the first in- 
teJUgeuce of the death of the late Admi- 
ral. She also conveyed to Bengal, the 
irati»>9W3tof the expulsion of Murat from 
the throne of Naples. 

, private ships Melanctho and Li- 
verpool^ are expected to he dispatched 
frota Calcutta for England* about the mid- 
dle of the current month. 

The hon. Company’s ship Carnatic, 
Captain Blansharri, had arrived safe in 
the Bengal river. The private ship Ben- 
gal from Liverpool, -whence she sailed 
2$ d May, bad also arrived at Calcutta, 
Six* touclved at Madeira, but fell in with 
no ship on the voyage; which gave any 
news. 

A ship of 530 tons, was launched on 
the 3d inst. at Howrah. She is to be im* 
mediately freighted for England* 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
was expected to reach Calcutta about the 
l(Hth instant. His Lordthip had been. 4©i 
layed some days by a severe *tovj»,whki* 
detained the fleet at Patna. 


ccmber. j 

Tuesday Oct. 17, 1815. — Hie schooptr 
Brothers, arrived in the Roads on Sunday 
last, from Dorniga, which she left on the 
9th inst. Captain Chick reports*,, that pt 
two A. M. on the 10th, beinj^ pff T*6in^ 
Gaud war, 40 or 50 leagues distant from elite 
land, he saw a large ship ou fire ; the 
flames raging from her decks to her royal 
mast ; he immediately tacked and sailed 
round, he lowered a boat,, and seat it to 
her assistance, or rather to assist her 
people, if any could be found ; but not 
ohe person was met with, and the Captain 
snpposes thdy had previously taken to 
their bouts and got on shore. Captain 
Chick continued near the burning vessel 
till six lil the morning, by which time^ho 
hud been consumed to the water’;* edge.; 
her masts had fallen overboard ; a donfdy 
was seen making towards the wreck. 
’Hie schooner’s boat fell in with a raft .it 
some distance from the ship, op which 
they found some pieces of cloth, apd kep- 
, men’s Jackets, both much scorched, tdpo 
.a few blocks, and three spar$ ppipttai 
green ; several bales of cotton were eetty 
floating in the sea, and a great quantity pt 
loose coffee. The weather was very flM, 
and nearly calm ; the ship had a biUit^ 
head. We are sorry to add, that thifruJ*- 
fortuuate ship is supposed to have bew 
the Mornington, Captain Punlop, whkfo 
sailed from Saugor, bound for J^oudon^ 
on the 20th ultimo. We are happy $ 
state, that there is no reason to be nnttyr 
the least apprehensions far the safety pf 
the passengers and crew. Tbeabpv* ,ar« 
the only particulars we have been apl* w» 
learn, 

His Majesty’s ship Welleslley, Capf.lt 
O’Brien, sailed from the roads on Sun- 
day evening. She is destined webeUeyc, 
in the first instance for Ceylon, and JUfcr 
sequently to Bombay. Commissioner PRr 
get has proceeded on board her fyr,.tftyf 
latter place. _• 1 

On Sunday the Flag-Staff of Foit.ffa, 

. George, was struck, according, to faujwai 
custom* the approach Qjt ( tho pfc'iod* 
when th§ monsoon usually 'changes, Hi- 
therto the weather boa befnn^POrwtetjP 
mild-npi moderate, ftRhfor ul 8flvei*Ma** 
rastv.tjfc at? where haft , teswfc*# 

apd Itf 

ward has at times been threatening. 
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Very few vessel# of any description are 
now In the Roads. 

Ufa Lordship the Chief Justice, took 
Ws departure from the Presidency on 
Thursday evening,' and intebd* proceed- 
ing direct to Hydrab&d. 

The packet of letters, which was to 
$Ate J been forwarded to the isle of France, 
vf the hjrig Cheerful, has been returned to 
tfrh Post-Office, in consequence of that 
W&fel'having sprung aleak in the Roads ; 
which accident renders it necessary for 
‘her to proceed to Cornign, to get some 
Repairs. 

Late yesterday evening, the long ex- 
■perfed ship, City of Loudon, Captain 
Jenkins, anchored in the Roads. She 
fcalfea frotfff'the Mauritius on the 2 1st ult. 
The fblfowing is n list of passengers : — 
Mrs. Agnes Stewart, Mrs. Cot her, Mrs. 
M. Traile, Mr#. France* Skinner, Mrs. 
E. Henley, Miss Mary Trail, Miss Con- 
stance Saullson, Lieut. Colonel Stewart, 
Charles Wynot, Esq. Senior, Merchant, 
Thotnas Cother, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 
Captain Nixon, Capt. George J.ockson, 
Captain Henly, Rev. James Traile, Unit. 
Robert Young, Ensign A. Ydqrtg, John 
‘Wilson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, J. Y. 
Skinner, Esq. Free Merchant, Mr. Frede- 
rick Wepland, Cadet, Lieut. W. M. Slade, 
Mt. Charles Collyer Brooks, Free Man- 
ner, Mr. A. Flood, Mr. J. Blake, Mr. As- 
njpnd Beylis, Mr. David Wcmy^s, Ami 
iMr. J. S. Andrews, Free Mariners, and 
' Aye native servants. 

Landed at the hie of France. — Mrs. K. 
Barry, Mi*. Dick, Mrs. J. Stone, Mrs. 
Emeltade Counson Vlllerhelfn, Miss H. 
i Millius, Miss J. Stone, Major Alex. Bar- 
ry, Chief Secretary to government, Capt . 
George Dick, Auditor General, Mr. F. de 
.CWrson Villechelio, Mr. P. A. Morris, 

: Mr. F. jCampenon, Masters A. Barry, W. 

Dick, and eight native servants. 

, The only shipping arrival which has ta- 
ken place at this port, since our last, is 
the Danish ship Mary, Captain Eben. 
This vessel sailed from Copenhagen, so 
long back as the 5th of January ; she 
touched at the Cape, but brings no news ; 
after landing her pas^eugers, she imme- 
diately continued her voyage to Bengal. 

it is mentioned in the Calcutta Jour- 
nals, that the insignia of the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, resident in ln- 
'dia, has been brought; to this country by 
Capuin.Vaughau, who is a passenger on 
tho Carnatic. 

His Majesty’s $7th regiment, were to 
embark fhwa Calcutta for B^rhampore, 

.. The 534 4^.4° not come to this Pre- 
aidewjf Abtm previously .intended ; 

they m&froQfrd impfodjatel| ( to^va^ 
and the 59th are destined foyr Madras- 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
reached Patna on the 19th ult. His 


Lordship lat&fdefe to remain there #eve- 

'ral.dayw* 1 3 r ' ' ” " 

We unilerstandmfs Lordship th^ 
bf Calcutta, accompanied by the yeryTlev. 
♦he ArcftdeaCon,' intends to visit Mad t 1 As 
and Bombay Immediately after the rtob- 
sooti. ■ 

It is with regret we state, that ac- 
counts from the Calcutta, announce the 
melancholy loss of the ship United King- 
dom, belonging to Messrs. Hogue, David- 
son and Company of lliat city. It appears 
that the above vessel sailed from Batflvlfc, 
in company with the Somersetshire; An 
the mouth of March, both bound for Eng- 
land. Ort the 24th of May, the former 
"foundered off the Cape of Good Hops in A 
hard galeof'wind. Captain Laird, and Hie 
officers and crew were saved, and court- 
ed to St. Helena, by the Somersetshire, 
which happily had not parted company 
from her consort when this Unfortunate 
event took place. The United Kingdom 
had a most valuable cargo, consisting of 
Pepper and Coffte on board, she was 'In- 
sured in the several Calcutta offices for 
7,30,000 sicca rupees. Captain Laird we 
understand, on the 23th ult. having pro- 
ceeded frdui St. Helena, in the Hon. (Virn- 
pany'Vtfiip, General Kyd, to Pehnhaf, And 
from thence to Bengal in the Mary,' We 
shall probably receive a further account ot 
the loss of the above vessel in aTetokiyy*. 

The greater part of the ships which 
sailed from England, on the 26th Of MAf , 
lnve arrived at Calcutta 

Piivato letters from Port Louis men- 
tion, that a Corvette arrived Iatc(ia 
August, at BOurbon, which had been dis- 
patched by the Emperor Napoleon, with 
instructions for Governor Bonvel, o# k> 
the line of policy he was to adopt. The 
vessel, papers and crew, were all handed 
over to His Majesty’s sloop of war Ariel. 

CALCUTTA. 

October 5, ISIS.— By the way of Java 
and Penang, We have received Advfces 
from Amboyna to the 21.*t of May, wflich 
mention the occurrence of frequent se- 
vere shocks of earthquakes tbroughbut 
the Moluccas, during the first fortnight 
of April. But little injury was done to 
the town of Amboyna, near which the 
sea rose more, thpn six feet more than it j 
usual level. At the presidency of Bant a, 
a spire island about twenty miles distant 
from Amboyna, the whole of the public 
huildings were destroyed. I t 'is strange 
that at Banda, the seite of a great vol- 
cano, these convulsions were scarcely 
perceptible, although the rise and fall or 
the sea was very marked. No r^ffrence 
on the subject had been received^ ’from 
Tornate, on which is a burning mountain 
three times larger than that at Band 
„ W been exceed- 

ing unhealthy during the whole of the 
dry season. Among tht victims to the 
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!n*ali$ritjr of th# 
record the name of Cj 
Ah^iVtadraa wtabliiUn 
CQromwdantof the who died on 
rfcbft-wth April, after an,, illness of four 
The regret of alL classes at the 
death of this valuable officer, and exoel- 
^nt/wan. cminot be better expressed than 
*hi the order issued by Mr. Martin, a 
£wridajs after bis death. 

.. ,Mi, Sergeant had been instructed pro* 

* ^sionaliy to assume the situation of Re- 
aident, in the room of Captain Forbes, 
anitwaa to proceed on the ?2d May, 
4vuh a reinforcement of troops to supply 
the vacancies in the garrison of Bauda, 

- Some alarm lias been recently excited 
*t the Presidency, on account of the pos- 
sible introduction of the plague by means 
of, the Arab vessels frequenting the river. 

. U been known for a considerable 

* >MW# that a dreadful malady was racing 

* ’♦d 'ipfUa • many hundreds of whose inha- 

- bitpits it has swept away. Long after 
-it* Appearance at that place, a ship dear- 
-#d from the port, bound for India, and 
vdnripg her passage down tlie Arabian 
s.f!ilpb» attempted to touch at Mor|w, 

but \i;A» denied admittance, and a mani- 
’ -frst of health j She subsequently- was 

■ .prevented from having any communication 
, wjth Ihe Britwh-settleiuentaoii the coast, 
Ab<l js no yi daily cxpecte.i in the river. 

, Tlu'se circumstances have given rise to 
90 «h* degree of Apprehension ; a commit- 
tee of safity has, we understand, with 
much propriety', been appointed, mid a 
port-surgeon Nominated to the express 
duty of examining ail suspected vessel*, 
and subjecting those against which rea- 
, *ouable cause of suspicion may exist, to 
Vie rigorous laws of quarantine. Such 
municipal regulations! being calculated to 
prevent tlui spread of the noxious efflu- 
via, and 10 banish unnecessary alarms, 
,»£e exceedingly praiseworthy. We trust, 
however, that in the pifseut instance, 
.Cfveu without the use of any such precau- 
tionary measures, the danger of ravage 
the true plague, in a city situated 


iatk InU&igcne / '. — Amboywu* 

we frier* u> 
r ptaln Forbe», of 
t, Resident 'And 
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i*isuch ^ low. latitude as Calcutta, ism*" 
great ; since, if we are not misinformed, 
Experience has shewn >thai tbk( scourge 
to the human race, cannot live ton* 
within the tropics. We are iiudie^t* 
think that the disease prevalent At 
wifi be foubduot to have been theiwdti- 
tenoft, but on* of those malignant; wty 
frequently generated and prepagaieijl % 
the filth of Musulmaa cities, and readtlf 
stopped by free ventilation, and otfeqr 
Hie means of purification. , v 

A few days ago his Majesty's. m 
regf . proceeded by water to Beriuunpofy. 
Preparations are upw making for the re- 
turn of his Majesty’* ;2d regt. to site 
Cape of Good Hope. - 

A general order has beep jsstied fortes 
reduction of companies of line m 
eighty men. 

AMBOYNA. 

March 2, 1815.— Lieut. W. Machm*tf. 
2d regiment Bengal Native Infantry, hm 
been appointed Resident at Manado, whi- 
ther he is to proceed with ah escort of tw» 
subaltern officers arid a small detachment. 
One of the officers is appointed to <fo 
duty of magistrate and stortf-kcepEr. 
Lieutenant Mackenzie had been succeed t 
ed in his situation of Secretary to the go- 
vernment of Amboyna by Dr. BablngVfi, 
Robert Stuart, K,»q. of the Bengal Civ* 
Service, has been nominated Reside** of 
'fernate ; and Mr. Sargent, Prerideftp** 
the' College of Justice in that island. JT# 
preparation has been made for the ces- 
sion of the Moluccas to the Dutch. . Tj»e 
market for Indian articles Is In * genial 
heavy, ’l'be arrival of the Scaleby Cfofttle 
by an influx of goods, has rendered «$(* 
dull ; and with f ew exceptions, Be jlignl 
good9 arc selling below prime coM. The 
Dispatch, Captaih Fern, and two other 
veS'Hds have arrived from Penarig’ and 
Batavia with cargoes of Rice, which have 
sold well. The Wellington schooner 
arrived from Timor. The MinerVa, (yhp- 
tain Russell, wa* to proceed to JwtQhf 
the way of Tcruate. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


London, April 7, — This day the fol- 
lowing bulletin was exhibited at Si. 
! James's palace : — 

. “ Windsor Castle, April fi. — His Ma- 
jesty ha9 enjoyed good bodily health, aud 
has been very tranquil, during the last 
. jnonth ; but His Majesty's disorder has 
quidergone no'change." 

, . Yesterday, about three o'clock, ths 
.Prince Regent left town for .Hampton-. 


court, where his rojnl highness dined. 
The Frince of Saxe Oobourg Was-eapdct- 
ed to meet his royal highness thett to 
dinner from Brighton. . 

By the recent statement- 1 of * th« 
British naval force up*to the Tst Wiftttot, 
it appears that the nntfibeT of Wfoels ha 
comiritsriott arri2fi7, Ordfhkrr aSVA’rtptur- 
ing 'for serjirift 

Tdinl 7%&,‘ ' '/ 1 < tu* i»*r 



41 S Home Intelligence.— 

The North Star sloop of war, Capt. 
Che r arrived at Portsmouth on Sunday 
from Jamaica, having on board a large 
quantity of specie ; she sailed 12th Fe- 
bruary. ' Accounts had been received at 
Jamaica* of the arrival of the Dutch 
force at Cura^oA on the 27th January, to 
take possession of that island in the 
name of the Dutch government. The 
governor, Ajlmira» Kirkert, in the Prince 
William Dutch ship of the line, outer - 
«T*he harbour in the evening of the 
27th, but in consequence of some orders 
relative to the surrender of the place not 
having arrived, the island was slid to re- 
main in the hands of the British. 

There was a remarkable difference in 
the number of deaths among the allied 
troops in Paris in 18U. — The Russian 
army lost twenty-three men ; the Aus- 
trian army fifteen; the Pius.dan army 
one hundred and fifty-four ; and the En- 
glish army one thousand and tvventy- 
ieven. 

April 12. — The first spring nicciiugof 
the Golf Club was on Saturday last, at 
Biackheath; the day proved highly fa- 
vourable. Alter three hours play, the 
club, tegether with a few friends, sat 
down to an excellent dinner at the Green 
Man. The. afternoon was spent in con- 
viviality and good humour, virtues for 
which this club has long been eminently 
distinguished. The exercise of the Golf is, 
perhaps, of all others the most conducive 
to health and longevity ; in playing, the 
muscles are put into moderate action, 
the chest is thrown open, a sufficient de- 
gree of interest is excited to keep the 
mind actively alive and cheerful, and all 
this is from necessity performed in the 
open air. The game itself is elegant and 
interesting ; a fine player will, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, diiv’e the ball by 
one stroke of thfc club from two to three 
hundred yards, with a velocity equal to 
that of an arrow, and with perfect cor- 
rectness towards the goal, avoiding such 
hazards as a Scylla on the one hand, and 
a Char) bd is ou the othet . 

The allied troops, composing the right 
wing of the army of occupation, took up 
in Januajy last, their positions in the 
garrisons and cantonments which have 
been assigned them by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The Saxon and Danish troops 
form a line which extends to the French 
fortresses in Artois. The Hanoverians 
have concentrated themselves about Conde 
and that part of the Beheld. The Rus- 
sians have extended themseves further 
into Die Fueucli territory. ’ Their left 
wing Ioann npoa Gbarlemont; the most 
advanced troop# of the, centre extend to 
of -the district of Loon* mid 
tboiitccight.'Wiugulrooft pfloniMgithiiigc. 

p^flitroaataiMbe.afiBglis^- 
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en ichrlldn, and entered their pesitiott* 
from Valenciennei to the Soramett Alf 
Die fortresses In nhis line have vfry'du- 
merous garrisons. These troop?,- con^; 
posing the right wing of. the grand army}’ 
coudst of sixty-five thousand men, ei*. : 
thirty-thousand English, twenty thou- 
sand Russians, and Danes, Saxons, and 1 
Hanoverians, five thousand each. The 
positions are so chosen, that the afik*« 
can at all times cut off the fottresse* 
which Still have French garrisons, from 
all communication with the interior. 

At the last court of Common Council, 4 
Mr. Waithman in the close of his speech, 
addressed the court in the following man- 
ner: — u My Lord Mayor, after this, T 
shall not frequently have occasion totrofc**' 
hie your lordship, or this court ; l jncfi J 
tion it, at least, after more than twenty 
years of unabaiing exertion for the prd^ 
motion of the liberties and bappinesadff 
mankind ; some may attribute my fela*^ 
ation from public business, to ft 1 dcset^’ 
tion of my principles— but the state 
my health at this time, requires some rtt w * 
tention, and presciihes to me the rteceS'- 
sity of abstaining, at least for the 
sent, frofii public exertion. 1 am, how-* 
ever, persuaded that this corporation; 
and the people at large, should make rhw 1 
most uni emitting call upon the legisla- 
ture, for a seme and rigid system of 
reform and economy, in every depart^ 
incut of the state, otherwise it wifi ne* 
ver be obtained ; and there can be no 
chance for the country being retrieved 
from its present distressed and embar- 
rass 1 . state — this, however, I must leave 
to others, who may exhibit more ability, 
and whose exertions may be attended 
with more success — but who can never 
shew more zeal, perseverance, and disin- 
terestedness." 

'Fhe Parisians have not yet done won- 
dering at the steam-boat, in praise 
winch their journalists are absolutely 
wanton : but what is better, there 1 i# 
great reason lo liopo that tltcitf admira- 
tion will not evaporate in a few warm 
panegyrics, for there i » a partnership of 
highly respectable persons already form-* 
ed for the purpose of establishing a com* 
"munication between Loudon and Pari#, 
by means of steam-boats. Though the 
main attempt may fail, some collateral 
advantages to trade and havigatiouhnay 
be reasonably hoped to accrue. 

They are now placing before the royal 
arsenal at BeriSri a cannon and two mor- 
tars of euonnous size. The Prassiga 
troops found the first at Paris, with ano- 
ther of -the same size, which the Auo* 
trians sent to Vienna.. They took the 
t wo latter pieces at La Fere. Napoleon; 
it is .said, had kept these four pieces 0 % 
account ot their prodigious shte ambdeH 
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strufc'fiVe effects, to etopt$ them die 
With other; beav\* alillcry* in the. 
liege of, Gibraltar. 1 

The total number of ^persons that have 
bqlpnged to the. forty-second regiment 
J?97 to tire prescut time, is thirteen 
thousand, one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Thera are ouly three men in the corps 
that fought agaiust Buonaparte’s Intinci- 
bfos in F.gypr. 

M tons, April 5, — A tragical scene has 
just thrown our town into terror and 
consternation. The day before yester- 
day, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
Mrs. Papillon, the mother of a family 
enjoyiug a decent competence, commit** 
ted an act of despair nr madness, to 
which the annals of the human mind 
scarcely furnish a parallel. Being fol«- 
lojyod by her three children, a boy of 
twp years of age, and two girls, one 
eight and the other five yeats old, she 
dragged them to the well ; then seizing 
tlifl two youngest, she thi ew them in ; 
the .eldest girl struggled a long time in 
her mother’s arms, uttering agonizing 
but fruitless cries : the barbarous mother, 
violently seizing her, tluew her into the 
well ; into which she at last threw her- 
self also. These four unhappy victims 
have been taken out dead, and all the 
aispi^tance of att was lavished on them 
ip. vain. Yesterday evening, at nine 
o'clock, they were buried. It seems 
that this woman, whose mind was doubt* 
less deranged, had meditated this great 
e,rimc during the whole of the third. 
On that day she performed her devo- 
tional exercises, and distributed abun- 
dant alms. Madame PopilJon had form- 
ed the project to destroy all her family ; 
besides the three children who were the 
victims of it, she had two others; her 
eldest son was at a boarding-school at St. 
Ghislam,and the youngest at muse in the 
country. This mother, whom one does not 
Wow by what name to call, hud sent an 
oyder to the nurse to bring her the infant 
OH the day destined for the accomplish- 
ment. <>/ the tragedy, which the woman 
refused to do. At the same time she 
charged the Sr. Ghislain carrier to carry 
to fo?r son a flan, (a kind of cake), which 
watk poisoned, with a letter, desiring him 
tcfepaf , it alone, without giving any part 
to fns schoolfellows. On the road this 
fllfti was spoiled* aud the carrier, fearing 
h^sJwtihl damage the other goods which 
lie had with him, threw it away. If we 
add, that this wretched woman W4W ^ ve 
mouths advanced iu her^pregnancy, we 
shall hare an idea of the destruction 
which she had calmly meditated. While 
the dreadful scene was passing, lier hus- 
band was at the coffee-house: she had bad 
th&xruel precaution to leave a note on 
tite table, pointing out the well at- the 
irtoe Of hbsetf and t^Udrtn, 


Trial of Messrs. Wilson , ftc. 51#, 

The Hamburgh Correspondenteu con-* 
tains the following tragical story, Which 
it alleges to have lately taken place in a 
country town of Hanover:— A mother of 
three little children threatened one of 
them, in the presence of the other, in ® 
joking manner, to cut off its nose, for 
some naughty trick of which it had got* 
habit, Soon after she was busy down 
stairs in bathing the youngest child, who 
was ill, hut hastens up stairs on hearing 
a dreadful cry in the upper part of the 
house, and meets on the stairs the eldest 
child, who toils her he has executed th* 
threatened punishment upon the other 
child, who had again been guilty of tbd 
same trick. In her anger she pushes tbo 
child so, that he foils down the 
finds the maimed child swimming in iff 
blood, i i the agonies of death — rushe* 
down stairs again — finds the other child 
lifeless at the foot of the stairs— tottea 
into the bathing room, finds the youngest 
child suffocated in the bath, and hangi ~ 
herself shortly after in the extremity dT 
despair. 

The Hamburgh Correspondenten of tW> 
Hth of April, contains another of thosA 
tragical stories which we have lately 
had several from the Continent, ft state*’, 
under the head of Dresden, April 1, that 
a carpenter of the name of lleiehel, after 
inflicting such severe wounds on his fa- 
ther and mother-in-law that their live* 
were despaired of, had murdered hi* 
wife, aud destroyed himself. Previously 
to this, he had on the same day, though 
happily without success, endeavoured to* 
set fire to several houses. The Editor ob* 
serves, that had he not received the ac- 
count from a credible source he should 
have deemed the story, a first of April 
hoax. 

Par in, April 24. —The trial of Messrs. 
Wilson, Bruce, Hutchinson, commenced 
on the 2‘2d instant, and concluded thi* 
day. — M. Dupiri, the advocate of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and his friends, made * 
speech of considerable ingenuity, bit 
tuiuiug principally on points of Franck 
law. On the facts charged against tire 
accused, after their avowals, corrobo- 
rated by the fullest proof documentary 
and parole, no possible doubt could nv- 
niain : and about half-past five this after-- 
noon, the jury (twelve in number, drawl* 
by lot) deliverer their verdict into court. 

It was read by their foreman, and con- 
tained an acquittal of all the Frenchmen', 
except the turnkey, Eberle, who, as well 
as Sir Robert Wilson, Messrs. I^rUct?, aftd 
Hutchinson, were fouud guilty.' Ttoe 
president, M. I)e Seze, their proceeded * 
to read the heads of the peuqf code -* pa- 
rable to the convicted person*^ Thrwr- 
ticle applicable to our ctwnti^meup Avi* 
No. 224, tfldrfi prescribfodttnHtanftftfJ 
for a teita not emcrflnf ; 
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¥*. than t hist months, at, the diction p^rti<jttl^r 'circ\nv<anc^ obliged as to p*»* 
w tl>e judge : and the preaidpnt, without through Compiegfte wijh a person wfi? 
hesitation, pronounced for the shortest must remain unknown, vve wished to ^op 
allowable period. S4r Robm and Mr, fin hour or two in a remote and retirjfjd 
Bruce laid both previously addressed the quarter. He frankly replied that h« 
court, explanatory of the motives for a would trust entirely to us ou the subject ^ 
cetufpet which they did uotdeny. that his existence depended on presepqqg 

if Robert observed, that those who hi* situation, hut Hat he would not hesi r 
tynttiWftftat he had done would probably tate to acre dc to a proposition, par tic \y 
have censured him tor inhumanity, had larly since he saw we were’ interested in 
hf refused to assist in snatching a fellow- the affair. I vow that 1 felt renugnauce 
creature from destruction. * at implicating such a person in the affair ; 


Mr, Bruce ju’oclaimed himself & friend 
to liberty, and to the constitution of his 
cptjiitfy, as settled by the ghi’ioti* rerp- 
jjpthui of ldp8 ; bat he declared bisdetej* 
totiop of that fictitious revolutiouhry li- 
berty which desolated Europe. Both 
thefce speeches were listened to with great 
attention by the court. Ou a dUpute 
which arose as to the official translation 
«£ one of Sir Robert's letters, the advo- 
rate-ceneral allowed the prisouers the 
Kent St of interpretation, which was most 
favourable to them. The court was fuller 
entire third day than on the second, but 
less so than at the opening of the trial. 
Madatnc Lav alette was ' among the audi- 
tqiS. 

Sir Robert Wilson’* Ar count of l he 
Ksrupe »f Lavolette ,— Letter from Sir 
R. ’Wilson to Karl Giey, intercepted by the 
French government.' — “ It was determin- 
ed (says Sir II. Wilson) tluit the fugitive 
should wear t ie KnglLh uniform; that I 
should conduct him without the barriers 
in an English cabiiolet, wearing flic uni- 
form’ myself, that 1 should have a relay 
horse at La Chapelle, aud piocecd from 
thence to Compicgnc, where E lister 
should repair with my can i age, in which 
1 should atterwaids travel with Lavulette 
to Mobs-, by-way of Lambrav. I had no 
difficulty in procuring fiom Sir C. Stuart, 
at my request, and on my respom ibilitv, 
passports for Gen. Wallis aud Col. Les- 
nock, names which we chose bec.uoe they 
were not preceded by Christian names. 
The passports were duly countersigned 
>ry the minister tor foreign affair:* ; hut 
when they werv 1 presented for signature, 
ou** of the secreta: i^s allied who Colonel 
EesHOck was? He immediately replied, 
rt i» the father of the admit al. This ob- 
ject being actomplislied, 11 ister* took the 
passports for Col. Le-moik, procured post- 
burst's for his carriage; and finally, to 
avoid all suspicion, took an apartment 
artd a coach-house at the hotel tie Udder, 
in the name of Col. Kesuock. Biuce lor- 
tunately learned, that tire biidge, com- 
AOtUile’d by his cousin, Gen. Ui i shrine, 
wu*' ar Compiegne, ami that hi» uidode- 
tamp would qUrt Paris next day, the 7th 
rtf Urn month, ) for Com|n*lgne, w»tli : tlm 
Iwrstfs’ atuUnrggege belonging to the gefie- 
w ho y<U th&l in t nglhhd. ‘ Wfc Ptlh lhe 
aide-de-camp at Brine's, where we met 
b\ appointment/ We told hiii tbatJfery 


but the cause was too important to stop 
at that consideration, and I encouraged 
jatigrtyope that a day Would one time at rtvf 
l*. ibich -tt might he possible for me to 
acknowledge this service. Bruce p,rocuj^ 
ed LavalettcS measure, aud Hutchinson 
gave it to a tailor, saying it was thy mea- 
sure of a quarter-master of My regitqeut'. 
w! •' wanted a great cOat, waistcoat^ ah.I 
pantaloons, but did not need a suit. T)i# 
tailor observed that it was the measure^ 
a tall man, and that it had uot been tqk“qj) 
by a tailor. His remark alarmed me,^#, 
much, that 1 thought adviscabty tojomjj, 
to Hutchinson, to say to hjin. tlnitj W 
the quai ter- master' could, not \vait,$i, 
Saturday, it was necessary that the cjotjlfi 
should Ik* Carefully packed up, apd tiiajfc 
they wou d ho forwarded to him after hi* 
departure. Hutchinson aud Klister tppj^ 
besides ail necessary precautions' with 7^ 
speet to horses, and reconnoitred Uge 
bai tiers in a promenade on the preceding 
day. Every precaution for avoiding affcl- 
dents being adopted, it was filthily a^jeed 
that Lavalet'e should he leutoml lo Hut- 
chinson’;; lodgings on tfuitday, dan. 7, q.t 
halt pun nine iu the evening precisely i 
aud tliat ne\t day, at halt past .-evefi m 
the morning, equally piecise, 1 shptii^ 
heat his door wiili Bruce’s culniold!, uA 
feCrvaut, the servant on iu? mare^ \vc|j' 
equipped, as if 1 \r ere taring to ip.lkb am 
inspection. That Hutchiusou Vuotihl rtu^ 
along by the side’of the cabriolet, k'eejj^. 
iug up conveisatlon with iv», tquf that’jjf 
ca e e mi) embaiT.U'fetticni orcurreft, 
lette should mount ipy horse an a 1 thb' 
mare, in older tJiaf v. e 'piigb^ ai.’t' 
mpie ficeh and gain in exjt'rdition . J 
should on tainiy l>aVt .hrdlkri’Ctl 
the barricis on hotsctrack. hut if' vyilT 
thought that the manner of ihlrn^orr 
horseback 3 iniglit dtuact" httentlon, 
that pacing tile barriefi lu fuirday, djvt 
in an open car^e," would shew ’tW 
much conffdcTip^ th give cause for siu- 
picion. r fhr hour being at last arrived^ 
Klistci, Brht*e, and myself repaired to 
Huti-hinson’a apartments, under the pre- 
text of a party for punch ; at the mo- 
uuyit when LavaTette was to present hlriV 7 
Bruce ’advanctxl to the top of ’tjje 
.stairs, f^valette took him by the lytnd, 
and we saw before us UihdnteWsting per- 
sonage. He wain dressed in* a MUe uniform 
and sufficiently dtofuwcd t# pau wlttt«ut 
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remark in the apartment o/ an English- night, as had been Wed iidoA Kliiter 

^nau/ T#e friend, Who conducted him did arrived with the carriage, wlctfultamk 
not enter the room* .but hfe delivered to Paris by the barrier of St. Den*®, and 
fdutchlnsofi a . pair of double-barred was followed’ to La Chupelte bv two 
pisto)s for Lavalette, He .appeared at gendarmes. I caused the lamps to he 
fir^t muuh moved. We did not permit lighted, as well to shew Us o«r jpai' » 
«^, t0 g>ye vent to all his Sentiments of to make it appear that we worn uackSno 
gratitude; but a few momentsafteiv Elis- appreUeusious ; and having taken TB22* 
?. withdrew, and left him to the of our friends, we set* out, \Vell armed. 

and prepared to make ywstsi&nce, if we 


chre bf Hutchinson and Bruce. 


Next day at half past seven, I was experienced any obstacle. We w 

llt/'Mnanvt’a /Innr „ 


at Hutchinson’s door. 


much questioned at the stations for thd 


; ** In five minutes l had seated Lavplptte, relays, but we experienced nd delay till 
aid We were ou our way .to tlie barrier we reached Cambray, where we lof$t three 
0 / Cllchy. We met "an English Officer: hbum at the gates, owing to the fault of 
who appeared surprised at seeing a ge- the English gtiard who, having ho orders 
nedal officer whom he did not know, for calling the gate-keeper,^ ywaa no®, to 


nedal officer whom he did not know. 
$ut my servant avoided all question ; [ 
passed the barrier at a moderate pace ; 
attd r Jim gendarmes looked earnestly at 


be induced to do so notwithstanding afif 
we could say to him — a negligencp.whlcK 
lias already been attended with incon- 


ti&, bht the presenting of arms gave La- venience to the government, and which 
ttafotte an opportunity of covering his might have been fatal to us. I 11 passing 
fhc£ in rctnrning the salute. — When We through Valenciennes we were strictly 
got, through the barrier, Lavalctte press- examiued three times oyer, and ptyf 
Cd his leg against mine, and when wd passports sent to the commandant. We 
#Cre olif of the reach of observation, underwent another examination at some 
his whole countenance appeared euliven- distance from that garrison, and this waif 
d4 by this first favour of fortune, The the last. We did not stop, except at 
road Was full of al] sorts of people,; but’ Mons, where we dined, and made fn L 
whdnevdr we heard the diligence, I began rangemeuts for the future journey of La- 
to converse with a loud voice in Eng- valette. I wrote several letters to fa- 
(tyb, and l remarked that my hat, which cilitatc the means by which he may reacty 
was mounted with a white plume, and ^destination, and having provided every 
yvhich Lavalctte held in his hand, at- thing that appeared best for his health 
-racted the notice of the passengers, and and comfort, I took leave of him, tpw 
Withdrew their attention fiom us. La-, returned to Paris yesterday evening by 
♦alette has such in, irked features, and the route of Maubcuge, Soissons, and h£ 
his person is so wadi known to all the Porte $t. Martin, aftef an absence of 
post-masters, that the greatest care was sixty hours.” 


necessary. At La Chapel I e, where we 
changed hordes, we experienced a mo- 
ment's alarm at the sight of four gend- 
drifis who hovered about us. But Hutch- 
inson, being questioned by them, relieved 
as from their importunities by replying, 
that we were going .to choose cant on - 
tonments for a division of the English 
artft/* We were obliged to pass close to 
other geudanues, who bad with them 
bills containing the description of La- 
v&fotte; and here t ought to remark, 
that these bills have been distributed ta 
fftpMW every, individual in Krpnce. Ou 
approaching Conipiegu? f observed some 
grey hairs projecting from, under the 
btown wig worn by Lay alette. Fortu- 
nately'! had scissais with me, aud 1 per- 
formed the part of his, frjseur on the 
toad. On e’uteriuj Compietfjae, we found 
the serjeant mentioned by Capt. Fravell, 
Who poll ducted us through tlie town to a 
quarter, extremely welt chosen, for we 
were not incommoded by spectators in 
. tfye streets.. None; .saw m, enter except 
the soldiers and thp English, servants who 
atteddttl us. tybUe we waited for Blister 
iHtft .carriage, Mr. .presented; us 

• witif **&q&hraeiits. finally, towards 


Rome , March 31. -—A decision of his 
holiness, relative to the form of proce- 
dure in inqqisitorial matters, forbids ther 
application of torture to the accused. 
Tnis decision has been addressed by hii 
eminence thp Cardinal Secretary of State 
to the miuisteis of Spain and Portugal, 
The government continues to take se^ 
vere measures to prevent the introduction 
of foreign books treating of political 
matters. We are infornied that the ro)^ 
family of Spain has demanded, among 
others, the suppression of certain falsd 
accounts, translated fi*6in the German, 
of thte events which brought about the 
abdication of Charles IV, 

They are here much occupied by the 
project against the Barbiiry powers. Wd 
are assured that a great power has en- 
gaged to guarantee the neutrality of 
Turkey. In fact, civilized Europe jk 
interested to repress their piracies. , The 
project will be sent to the Diet of Franks 
fort, and submitted to the great pptyqr® 
for their approbation* , Thp'fcXWt ions of 
Sir Sydney Smith upojmtbfy euterpriae 
have bepn indefatigable^ 
that the whole, w to k hfcaWrlbut#L, 
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. Births , Marriagesy and Deaths.— Markets. L iV1AT > 

of Bristol, to Mrs.*Bleamir«, relict of the Rev. 
R. B1 earn ire, of Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. Hy. Howard, 
of Sawbridgeworth, Herts, to Julia, daughter 
of Sir Thu». Bewor, Bart, of Mangreen Hall, 
NbrtWK. ' * 

Lieut. C*>1. Jones, Royal Eng. to Catharine Mana, 
datvtbterof the late Effingham Lawrence, Esq. 
of Trin ky^quwe 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS- 

In NewNorfolk-street, Lad " K. Halkelt, of a son. 
The lady of Sir Alex. Don. M. P. of Newton Don, 
Roxburghshire, of a son. 

At Penicuik Hall, Edinburgh, the lady of Sir G. 
M» P. of a ton. , - 

r Brook street, the lady of J . Round, Esq. 


AtvffeliSijle,' Louth, Viscountess Massareene, 

Ai Twickenham, E&flyv Elizabeth Cole, of a 
daughter. _ , _ 

InStratford-place, the lady of R* Esq, 

M. P. of a daughter. ' , 

At Blackhcaih, 1 he lady of H. Abbott, Esq. Of a 
’daughter. . , ^ , 

At East Bopm, Sussex, the lady of D. Giddy, 
Esq. M.P. of a daughter. . ... 

In Cleveland square, the Udy of S« B. -iatanmg* 
toil, Esq. M.p. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Lieut. Wm. Miller, R. A. son of Major Gen. 
Miller, to Henrietta, daughter of Col, Cole- 
feiook, R.A. 

A. Austen, Esq. of Aderiy, Gloucestershire, son 
or E. Austen, of Clapham, Middlesex, toSylla, 
daughter of D. Ricardo, Esq. of Upper Brook- 
|tieet. „ 

At Fulham, John, son of J. Cromie, Esq. of 
Cromore, Londomkury, to Maiianne, daugh- 
ter of the Archbishop »f Dublin. 

Lieut. J. Prest, R. N. to Miss Lnrina Palmer. 

W. Houghton, Esq. of the Irish Exchequer Of- 
fice, to Miss Rourue, of Eltord, Stafford. 

At Winchester, Sir T. (Lborne, to the daughter 
of Major Smith. 

The Rev. Temple Frere, Rector of Fminneham, 

- Suffolk, to Jane, daughter of the Hon. Baron 
Richards. 

At the house of the British Ambassador at Brus- 
sels, the Hon. Geo. J. T Tu« bet, to Jane, 
daughter of Rear-admiral Donnelly. 

Chgs. E. Bird, Esq. Cant, in 37th regt. of foot, 
to Anne, daughier or the late Wm. Crooke, 
Esq. of Wateiford. 

At Grantham, the Rev. J. W. Peters, of Homers- 
ley, in the county o! York, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the late S. C Colclough, Esq. of Bca- 
consfleld, nearNiwaik, Notts. 

At Twickenham, John Tho*. Brooks. Eiq. of 
Ftitwlck, Bedfordshire, to Mary, daughter of 
Alex. Hatfield, Esq. of Twickenham. 

J. Drummond, Esq. jun. son of J. Drummbnd, 
Esq. banker, of Charing <ross, to Georgians, 
daughter of Vice-admiral Sir E. Haiv>.y. 

At St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Capt, 
Fdw. L, Croftou, R. N. C. B. to Mary, (laugh. 

* ter of Win. Leader, Esq. M.P. of Putney* hill, 
Surrey. 

At Aliferstoke, Hants. Capt. Edw. Scobell, R.N. 
to Rebecca Ann, daughter of Rich. Collins, 
Esq. of Biockhurst Lodge, in the -ame county. 
At North Mundham, Sussex, Geo. Buckton, jun. 
Esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Rich. Merrick, Esq. of East Wallis, 
Chichester, and Hunk. ton House, Sussex. 

At Guernsey, W. C. Bowden, Esq. ol the Queen’s 
regt. to Christiana, daughter of the late Col. 
Wm. Anitruihcr. 

A t3t. Peter’s, Broad-street, the Rev. John Black- 
burn, B A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to Elizabeth Wglton, daughter of the late Wm. 
Curteis, Esq. „ 

Il\ the Tqwer Chapel, John Collier, Esq. of Ply- 
mouth, to Emma, daughter of R. Pofett, E*q. 
ThW. (Sill, Esq. of King-stTeet, Finsbury, to Miss 
Charles, pf Calvert street, , 

At Ra^tersea, the Rev. Robt. Tozer, of Taunton, 
Sbthelrset, to Mary Roley, daughter of Alex. 
McttlaAd, Esq. of Clapham-common. 

AtJSA. George’s, - Happwr-square, the Rev. John 
'— r m.s, t0 Louua, dhuvhter of Wnr. Pre- 
Kfntffi-road, Bedford-row. 

- 1 -- gpicar, Esq. son. of John 

••place. Surrey, tq 

of the' late Philip smith 



At St. G ease’s, Hanover square, JM.Rjley.SM. 
of the Admiralty, tft Harriett. dantfAfef of Sir 
Wm. Becchey,' of Harley-street. 

DEATHS. 

T. Parry, sen. Esq. many years a Director of 
the Hou. East-Tndih Company. 

At his house in Bedford-sqimre, Sir Simon Le 
Blanc, oneol the Judges ol i he King’s Bench. 
C. Cooke,E«q. ol Belleville-liouse, Walthamstow. 
At Burley Hnll, near Otley, Yorkshire, the Rev. 

J. Minuhorpe. . . _ 

At Woodford, Essex. An*hpq»>tsb#vt, Rsq. 

In Gloat Gcoige-street, Westtmusler, Louis*, wite 
of Geo. Home Sumner, Esq. M.P. 

In Howiand-street, Fitzroy.square, £apt. H. Fos- 
ter, of the 83d regt. . , 

At flier daughter’s, the Cotmtesa Or THy i. in 
Grosvenor street, the Widow of the. We Uapt. 
Bonfoy, R.N. . — 

Juliana, the infant daughter of Hy. Alexander, 
Esq. of Cork-street. ' . „ ’ v - 

At Twickenham. T. Terry. Esq. M.D. 1 ' V 
In Highbury-place, Martha Sadelfcia, t daughter 
of Jelin Nichuls, Esq. 1 

At Leghorn. J. P. Bastard, Esq. M.P, of Kltle*. 
Mai th*. daughter ot Edw. Hogg,Es^ of Rod- 
borough Cottaue, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
At Reading, the Rev. James Manestv. 

At Bakeweil, Derbyshire, Rev. Rd. Chapman. 

At Addlestrop, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Eli*.' I hgh. 
Charlotte, the wife of Win. Hudson, ^eq.jyark- 
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stieet, Richmond, Surrey, . 

At the house of his son-lhWw, Anth. • Littledfcie, 
E‘q. Everton, 1‘udsey Dawson, Esq. LimjwpJ. 
At Cambridge, the Rev. East Aplhorp, D D. Pic- 
bendary of Finsbury in the Church of Ml Padl, 
and formerly Fellow of Jesus College. \\ 

At Bnwde, Wilts, tfie Rev. Wm, H'M'PWi- A 
The Rev. C. Naylor, Head Master of theKTn^s 
School, and one of the six preacher* of Die Ca- 
thedral Church of Canlerlxjry. t - ' ,. « 

In the island of Cura?oa, in the W«tflndi<*v 

Mr. John Vanderlmde, merchant.' 

At Baron stour., county ol Westmeath, Lflfrd 
Sunderlin. , 

In the Grove, Hackney, Robt. Meares, E6q. 

At Morden College, Mr. Wm. Ouchterlony, for- 
merly of Bircli in lane, > 

In Coleman-street, John George Waite, Esq, ( . 

LONDON MARKEm- 

April 23, 1816. 

Cotton —The arrivals of Cottons art* inadequate 
to the increasing demand \ thesale* of last week 
arc 1000 bags, viz. 300 Bahias 8s. « 8s. 4 d., 

100 Pernams 8i. 6<L, 170 Orleans ^ld 7 lioBoweds 
20 <1. a 8ld., a few DemerarasSt.'Stf, a fifi'Ad » { the 
following were sold exclusive of dtity,‘l8(kBeiigaU 
at 14d. a Ibd , apd $pa jair^s ; : ftp Uttpr re- 
^01 ted to he an immediate CohtfatH bV the' 1A1- 
porter, without having pa«scd the' lAUtf ioutine 
of public sale at the India ftypstft. , ’ •. :i,f. 

Sugar. — The briskness tijmt m/m in the JBugar 
market has given way ; theTOiratthelritha noos* 
yesttrday consisted of nearly 4000 bags j Java soft 
brown and n 43M,dry broyrnaud yel. 

Tat . - 

week’s sales, mififilmg Datch sold ft o«jdi 
nary middling 7*$., 'good to fine ordW»ry 64». a 
70s., good to fida ordinary Jkmalfca very exten- 
sively 60s. afiww middling 731. iTHe East4 ndia 
Company’s sale of yesterqay consisted of about 
2000 bags, chiefly Java and Chertbfuu fineyenvw 
Java 6«s. a 78«., and . pale VHIow* ChArihon 
64S. a 661., Bourbsmw* ^79i., the4a«aBed Java 
63«. a 66s. , temM Chafaon Mt. a ' Ma 
Rtce.—soo barrels otf3$ (Mrolina Rice* of mid» 
dlina quality, offered BrttWk bf pubHdWle, was 
wltMrawn, ao offeos Being toadeabow 4i U$d f 
Indigo .— Inconjwquynce of the commencement 
of the EasWndia Sfcflef the $ti«» of Indigo are 
ttototnah • •' - \ «' ■ " • • 
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April\0. A ballot was held at the 
Ewt-Inaia House for the election Of six 
directors, in the room of those who went 
out. by rotation. At six o'clock the glasses 
were closed, and delivered to the scruti- 
neers* who reported the numbers to 
be, vi t. 

toon. W. F. Elphinstone. . . . 538 

John lnglis, esq 538 

John Bladen Taylor, usq; . . 688 . 

James Danioll, esq 538 

John Bebb, esq 536 

Janies Pattison, esq 536 

A Court of Directors was held the same 
day, when the thanks of the court were 
voted unanimously to C. Grant, esq. a,ud 
X* Reid, esq. chairmau and deputy chair- 
mdh, for their zeal and attention to the 
Company's interest during the last year. 

following is a List of the Directors 
of the East-India Company for the 
e.Xeaf 1816, with their Residences. 
;i The figures preceding the names denote 
the number of y&rs they each have to 
terve. ( 

Thomas Reid, esq. chairman, 8, 
Broad-street-buildings. 

4 , JOtlN'BF.bB, 6sq. deputy, 13, Glouces- 
<■ + . ietypluce. 

3 Jacob J}o8{Uiquet, esq. Broxbournbury , 
*'* Herts? 

4 Hon. William Fullarton Elphinstone, 

2, Upper Hurley-street. 

3 Joseph Cotton, esq, Leytonstonc, Essex. 

3 Edward Parry, esq. 25, Gower-street. 

1 Richard Chicheley Plowden, esq. 8, 
Devonshire-place. 

1 John Hudleston, esq. 54, Margaret • 
street. 

4 Jqhn lnglis, esq. 27, Mark lane. 

4 James Pattisoa, esq. 15, Nottingham- 
* fiwL 

1 George Abercrombie Robinson, esq. 

M.P. Albemarle-street. 

| Jqhu Alexand^Batme/man, esq. Stam- 
ford-hiU. 

3 Richard Twining, esq. 216, Strand. 

. 3 William Wigifjun, esq. 31, Upper Har- 
f ley street*. 

2 Samuel Davis, esq. 7, Portland- place. 

4 James lWiel! v esq. (Marshal ton,, Surrey. 
4 .jiohn Bladen Taylor, esq. 40, Devon- 

shire-plncc. 

2 Hon. Hugh Lindsay, Pfoetow Lodge , 
Bromley, Rent. 

2 John Morris, esq. 21, Baker-street , 

- Portman-square. 

% David Scott, esq. 22, Baker-street , 
t * Portman-equare. 

2 -Alexander Allan, esq. M. P. 26, Baker - 
’ jtrept^ Portman-squafe. . 

1 Williatn Stanley Clarke, eaq.tffot,#^, 

Lent her head. 

2 Richard Parry, esq. 52, Berners -street. 


1 John Thornhill, esq. 6, Charlotte- 
street , Bedford-square. w .. 

The following Gentlemen 

rotation i ~ , . / 

Charles Grant, esq. M.P. 40, Russell - 
square. 

George Smith, esq. M.P. 1, Upper Har- 
ley-street. 

JjweayToone, esq. 44, Mortimer-street. 

William A&tell, esq. M.P. 31, Bruton- 
street. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, esq. 3, Upper 
tVimpole-street. 

Sir John Jackson, bart. M.P. 9, New 
Broad-street. 


The Ororites frigate, Captain Coch- 
rane, is at Portsmouth nearly ready for 
Sea, having completed her stores, Ac. 
for service at St. Helena, under the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
appointed commander-in-chief there. 

The spirit of insubordination so long 
prevailing at the India College, Herting- 
fordbuiy, it is said, will immediately un- 
dergo some Sort of enquiry in parliament. 
The mathematical professor has resigned, 
and the governor finds it difficult to re- 
tain his situation. 

The Indian juggler, who astonished 
the town a year or two back, by his dan- 
gerous feat of pressing a drawn sword 
down his stomach, has unfortunately 
fallen a sacrifice to his presumption, at 
an exhibition in Scotland; the sword 
taking a wrong direction, wounded the 
ventricle of the stomach, and in conse- 
quence he died almost instantaneously* 
in violent convulsions. 

Accounts from India have been receive 
ed overland, comprehending dates to the 
the 22d of November from Bombay ; the 
14th of the same mo.nth from Madras; 
aud the 7th from Bengal. A Calcutta 
paper of the 31st of October announces 
the immediate reduction of the additional 
twenty men annexed to each company of 
the native regiments for the service of 
the late war. Transports were taken up 
to convey back to the Cape and to we 
Isle of France the tro#ps carried from 
those settlements to replace those lost in 
the first severe actions with the Nepau- 
lese. These arrangements indicate a 
confidence of permanent tranquillity in 
India. Private accounts state, that the 
Earl of Moira had entertained th«^ de- 
sign, of extending the afubsldl^r^ 
to the powers l * 0 cently hostile IM" 

ti,sh interests, or ttsflefted dfpfefoitta- 
, hie dispositions i 

hatbfteen reHaqUilhedir^iJueipainti.'OSf/the 


of the troops’ proposed to be thus placed 
3X2 
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. Jfc«rrlson upon them ; the Company he- Plymouth, .24 th A prU , latest arrival 
■fc ^uiilly incompetent to sustain the of skips .— Arrived the; Walmer Castle wad 
Bfir then. The expeuses of the late war Worley, sailed from China, 8th Dec. 
are said to have been extremely heavy, 1815, and St. Helena, 6th ]\lay 18Jb, 

Site Irregular horse alone having cost Iloyal George and Hope from China, 8th 

abovft seventy lacs of rupees. St. Helena. Princess Amelia, C^ 

27.— Yesterday, at three o’clock, ndN, from China, St. Helena, 6th March* 
^Wfpyyal highness the Prince Regent the two latter parted company ou the 
hjild a rourt^tCarlton Home, when An- 13th April. 

thouy Buffer, fclfy* was presented upon , General Kyd and Herefordshire, had 
his being appointed one of the judges at arrived at Whampoa. ChaWes Grant, 
Bengal, a'ud received the hodowr .of Vansittart, Ingles, Essex, Marquis Cam- 
ktiighthood. tlcn, and David Scot, were to sail from 

Dr. John Taylor, superintendent of Chiui 1st January 1816. .■ 

vaccination at the Presidency of Bombay, The Admiral Gambler add Duke bound 

i* about to publish a translation of the » Batavia, were spoke with 28th Dec. 
Lllievati, a Sanscrit work, on authentic in the Straits of Sunda. The Devaynci 
and practical Geometry, held id the (Brooks) was left at St. Helena from Ba- 
highest estimation in all parts of India, tavia. 

and which was written in the twelfth Passengers from China .— Per Warldy* 
cbntnry, by Bhascora Acharya (who also Mr. and Mr* Farrer. Walmer Cast% 
wrote on Algebra and agronomy), and Lieut. Webber of the H.C. Marine. Prill- 
was translated into Persian by order of cess Amelia, W. H. C. Plowden, E&. 
the Emperor Acbar, in the year 1587, Royal George, Colonel Webber. Cu&> 
by the celebrated Ty^ce. The proposed nells, M»S. Tates and children j M*.'* 
Work is recommended to the patronage Charles Thom is, formeily purser of the 
of* the Court of Directors by the Bombay Earl St. Vincent. * 

{(Urcrnnifiit. Died 26th Nov. 1815, Thos, Charlelf, 

The dispatches by the Wellesley arrived Pattle, Esq, second in council at the 
April 28, and brought advices from C. Factory, Canton.— Mr. W. C. Winn** 
l^rtnce of Wales Islaml, up to Sept. 1815, purser of the Cha.les Grant, at Canton, 
witch state the disagreeable news of a Mr. William Ferron, Jut), purser of the 
wrious breach of ti ust, ard malveisation Inglis, was dt owned at Whampoa. 

Odf office, in the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. 

, .. r n nnrs wwv 

Cotwens, to the amount ot near 50,000 

dollars. Our letters inform us, that that SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA, ‘ 
gentleman has not stood alone in this _ . ... << 

dishonourable proceeding, and that a ; 

person then absent from the settVioeut f, f, ’ Z' iT T, ° T ^ 

wa» supposed to be implicated, though tt M *- 8 * cll,u5 ' CapI - H,n ' 

not criminally. Mr. Cousens in default „ „ 

of Bail was committed to the criminal Private Ships. 

Jail, and was to stand his trial, either at For A1mirus and D * n 8« 1 ' 

PriucS hf Wales Island or Bengal. Our *3K«BK % 
tune will not permit us to enter into the p R } 

details of this eiremnstane#, as' well a. M ->„ cZ Z m b«t, Apr. so. 

other Asiatic news. We are happy to Maitland sio do <fo 43. 

add, that Mr. Petrie’s health was re- Ehilippa sso do do as. 

stored. For the Me of France and Ctylon, 

Amount of Adjunctions made by the rim??-?' CtVaVlinc IS M*,' 

. Commission' rs appointed between the F ,. r lh , ,„ e „ f ,,, 

Company and the Private Eliza * , 3so ™ 

Creditor $ of the late Nabob of the , 

Carnatic y to the date of their last Orpheu* 417 

Report, the liM February y 1816. Asia 4 w From Gme*end, Apf.is. 

Aggregate of absolute Adjlldi- Fur the Cape qf Goad Hope. 

cations in tavourof parties £ 1 G81 7Q*i ™ wcher aio do do it. 

Ditto provisional do! do...,; 3 liK.:;:: $ 

* , For Sumatra anil Bengal. 

Aggr^ofsh^Adjndi- “ 4 “ F ™" B “‘> Aprt M ' 

cations against the parties, w 

&udicated.Tl\. .fpjptfU oj "* 

,S z.. ^ . Ti,e Which arrived at Bepgal in k» „ 

Total, ,.*..0 £2.1 i** 1 ’ ^ wlw.ftom thence to 1 Liverpool 7tfc * 

*?* U November, both are daily ezp^wd^ , 



IMS.] 


Mir. M. Thli (Uy the diipiti-ha were dimly 
doted At the East- India House, *and delivered to 
fhePursers of the following ships, ttz.— 

Whiten Hastings, Capt. T. tarkenj; Asia, 
C^fxt. H, P. I remenheeret* Marchioness of Ely, 
Capt. B. K$y; Larkens, Capt. T. Dumbleton: 
and Lord Keith, Capt. P. Campbell, for Madras 
aftd Bengal. 

Providence. Cap*. A. T. Mason s Sovereign, 
Capt. T. A Teller; and Barkworlli, Capt. T, 
Lyan, for St. Helena and < hina. 

Passengers per Asm.— For Bengal— Mr. J Gt 
Wyatt, wnteit Charles Lushingiou, sen. Mer- 
chant; M s. Lushlngton; Mi. G. Humhotd, free 
merchant | Mr. 1' Thompson, Assistant Sur- 
geons Mrs. C. L Casey; Messrs. J. H. Sandon 
and N. P Manby. Iree mariners. For Madras. 

Grant, Esq. Hon. Mrs. E. Grant, and 

IfiMin Grant. 

Per Worm Hwtugx. B f ncal— Mf? R. 

Stirling, writer j two Misses M Hue j ftirl, A. 
Mumln . For Madras. — ('apt. C Brook, Lieut, 
£. Bjackman. Mrs. M Redding. 

Per Mm chinnesx of Ely— Fot Bengal.— Mr. W. 
Blackburn, writer j Mrs. Bowen, Lient. T. Gar- 
Ton, Aide de Camp to Central Donkin; Mr. and 
three Misrcs Watts; Messrs. J Row and H. 
Cdoper, Assistant Surgeons; Mr. C. T. Harring- 
tub ; Mr. S. Dngdaie, free mariner. For Ma- 
dras —Capt. J. Smitn. For Prince of Wales 
Island. — M s M. A Baily. 

Per flarkmtt'i .— For Bengal.— Mr. J. Robin- 
son, iree mariner. For St. HeUna.— Rev B. J. 
Veypon. Mr. Vernon, and Miss A. Brooke, 

Per Ltykin* —For Bengal —Messrs. Hunter 
and Manning, writ-rs; Mr. Cutler, Iree mer- 
chant; Misses WiUon, Fh-uh.T, Butler, Och 
tesrlouy, and Tetnpleto . Fm Madras. — Messrs. 
NqUon, Clive, and Thomas, writers; Mr. j)e 
Lisle, assistant surgeon; Mr. Hall, Mr and 
M»»* Daly 

Per L oil Keith.— For Bengal— Mr. Millett, 
writer. For Madias —Mr S. Nicholls, writer; 
Mrs. Nicholls, Mrs. I’amob II. 

48. Tuts day a (Jouit «»l Ihrctors was held at the 
East- India liou e, when the following Command- 
ers took leave previous to departing lor thur res- 

E ective destinations v z. Capt. J. Jam. son, 
ail pf r Bali arras ; Cupt. W. Moffatt, ->caleby 
Castle* China direct Capt. J H. Harris, Prince 
, Regent. Madras <md Bengal. . 

Portt mouth, March 30.— Rear-Admiral Sir Pult- 
■ey Male-din, K.C.B. is appointed n» succeed 8ir 
Gedrge CocKburn, K.C.B. m the naval command 
at the Cape of G< od Hone and st. Helena tation, 
ami hoisted his flag on Thursday morning at Spit- 
head, in the Newcastle ; which was tin* morning 
struck again, on account of the Admiral going on 
leave of absence for a few days, Lady Malcolm 
and child are to accompany him to St. Helena, 
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Pagers on th« Sovereign for* St. 
Helena, Js Ensign Alexander Augustus Yourtna. 
youngest son ol Hie late Colonel Yourtgi 
mandant of the Hon. East- India CoiruuM 
dras cavalry. J gfirr 

The Sd battalion 59th realmeht t&"ept | *'*«I At 
Monkitown lor the Isle «f Wight, to join tbd 1st 
battalion in India. 

April 5S.-*Aftiytd off Weymouth, the Hon 
Company's ship* Hope and Royal Getrtge, from, 

SS. -^Off Portsmouth, H.M.S. Wellesley n 4 
from Bombay, Madras, Triucomanee, CaAe'dmf 
St. Helena, left St. Helena 3d March, j ^ v** 
^Off Plymouth, H.M.S. Owen Glendower; from 

o^ai-tmouth, the Diana FngelF. from Batavia, . 
The Loiope paft d company from the Surrev 

w r " g l *° o»*dir {S 

ac»h* Feb La ^ F ° ra arnvtd at lh<? fhe 

A letter, of which the subjoined is ah extract 
contains the latest shipping intelligence from Ta- 
dm : “ 

Calcutta On. 6 —The William Pitt and Lord 
M lvi|le will sail for England in December. 

The Metcalf is to proceed to Amboy na to take 
in spices, and to sail for England in thecourse'of 
next month. , 

The Marquess of W llington, and the PrincM* 
C.liarlutte ol Wales, arc under orders ti> convey 
the 59th regiment to Madras, to .oad at that Pt& 
sidenc., and to sail for Euglau.i on the] 19th De- 
cember. 1 

The Apollo and Str William Pnltney proceed to 
Bombay 

Hie Huddarr, Northumberland, and Lord BH 
don. art- to sa I for ttencoulen, to lake in peppier, 
and to proceed to Europe. , j 

The Minerva i& going into dock to reoeiver pA|v> 
tial repairs. 

The Mclantlio and Liverpool, freetraders,*^’ 
to sad lor Europe about the close of the pu&ioir- 
montii. 

Arrived here, the Endyfnion, from Madrda/' 
Bengal, from Liverpool, Lucy and MaiTa, the*)- 
8 >san, the Caiolme, and Wellington, Isom Eng- 
land ; the ( arnatic Indiaijiau, trom Ceylon; the, 
Duke of Wellington, from Madras. / 

At Penang, the Herefordshire and QenferM Kjtd/ 
from Sl. Helena ■ • 

Sailed from Madras, for Calcutta, tlip Chari**. 
Mills, Auspicious, Sir S. Lttshlhgton, and City 
of London. 


SHIPS SAILED IN APRIL FOR INDIA. 


When sailed* Shipp Name. 

April 9th Brilliant 
Atlas 

MurqttU Angleset 
Warren 
10 Milford 
Kirk BHa 

14 Mulgrave Castle 
Aberdeen 

17 Prince Regent 
Phoenix 

Earl of Balcarras 
8 die by Castle 
Surat Castle 
Hugh Inghs 
Venus 
Blue her 
«0 Moira 
Gedrge 
Hercules 
Woodman 
4l Windham 

March, of Exeter 
Eliza 
’Newcastle 
SirWfflf PuKrrcy 
Orontes 
«fl • Philkpa 

Maitland • 
Portsmouth. Bacchus 
Plymouth Tay 


Captains’ Ntme. 

Young 
Short 
Moorsoottf 
Penny 
Boles 
Dipnall 
Ralph 
Fen wick 
Harris 
I’yke 
Jameson 
Mofflst 
Hope. 

Kilgour 
Kerr 
Kemp 
/trie 
Bean 
Bean 
Andrews 
Gitpus- 
Walker 
Maynett 
Maicolptt, 
Cochrane 
Nttfmttr , 

’str 


Description. 

Merchantman 
Free Trader 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

no. 

Do. 

Company’s 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Merchantman 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Compands 1 

Merchantman 1 ' ■ 


itndcr at 


*a»-‘ 


, cqum» 

Do. 

--w«Air — 

^ South W*U*a 


Dwriaaliot* 

Cape 

Batavia 

Madras and Bengal v 
South Seas 
Bombay v 

Madras und Bengal 
Cape and do. 

Madras and do* , 
Do. do. 

De. 

China 

Do. 

Do. - ’ * - 

0)0. 

c r. — 

Cape, Mad. aud B4a. 

SlSi'SSin 

Isle*of Prime* f wi 

>, VWn* bj*. 

Do. - 

, BeagaV 
Do. 

India 

Do. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COJ^PA^S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 




Price Current of Eatt-fn&a ftfiduce for April 18 1 «. 5jf 


■ b. t. d.* 

Cocluneal lb. o b 0 

Coffee, Java cwt. 18 0 

— 1 “ Cheribon 3 o 0 

— Bourbon f ... 3 10 0 

— — Mocha '5 0 0 

Cotton, Swat...... Jb* o 1 o 

— ^ Extrafine 0 1 7 

— - Bengal 0 1 3 

— — Bourbon 0 . 2 <5 

Dittos, Sic. for' Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica.. cwt. 6 0 0 

Atiniseeda, Star 5 10 0 

Borax, Refined 6 10 0 

— Unrdtaed, or Tintal 6 10 0 

Camphire unrefined .... 12 10 0 

Cardemonjs, Malabar, lb 0 4 0 

- — Ceylon 

; Cassia Bods cwt. 23 10 0 

£ — -LlgniSa.... ,*...**., * 13 o JO 

(astorOil.; lb. • 1 3 

China Rogt,... {Cwt ■ 2 0 0 

Coculus Indicut 3 1 0 

Col umbo Root 2 15 0 

Di agon's Blood 

Cum Ammoniac, lump.. 

Arabic..! 3 10 0 

Assafceida fl 0 0 

Benjamin 6 10 0 

— -Amint cwt. 5 10 0 

Galbatnim,.. 

— — Gambogium 22 0 0 

— re Myrrh 0 0 0 

- —i— Ohbamtm 5 0 0 

lac take.., 013 

> — - Dye o 3 6 

— - Snell, Block 3 0 0 

, , - — Shlvtred 

Stick 3 10 0 

“Wusk, China oz. 0 14 0 

~ l(|ux Vomica cwt. 200 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 2 6 

Cinnamon 1 o 0 

— — Cloves 

Mace 

— Nutmeg* o 3 6 

O i>ium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 6 6 


L. s. 4 . 

1 0 5 6 

■ 3 15 0 

■ 5 10 0 
•400 


— 030 

— 600 
— 600 

— 6 15 0 

— 6 J O 0 

— 16 0 0 
— 066 

— 24 0 0 
<-11110 

— 040 
B 5 0 

— 3 10- 0 

— 300 


— 15 O 0 

— 50 0 0 

— 10 0 0 

— 24 0 0 

— 110 0 
- 6 10 0 
— 010 


— 110 


— 0 1-2 0 


c 1 a l* a. d . L . t, d* 

Sal Ammoniac cwt, 5 i» 0 

1b. >o I 6 to o 2 6 

lurmorick, Bengal. xwt. 1 15 0 — I4« b 

’’V s,s 0 

*" Soru 9 0 • — 0 10 0 

t~z "''if 10 0 0 — n o o 

Blue ami Violet • , y 

— — Pic pie and Violtt. ... ‘ 

— Fine Violet ' 

Good Onto Sale commenced at 

— Fine Violet & Copper- the India House. 

— Good Ditto.* 

— Fine Copper 

— — Good Ditto 1 

— — Ordinary Ditto ( 

Rice, bike Carolina... cwt. 0 17 0 — 1 1 0 

Safflower cwt. 4 15 0 — 9 0 o 

rwt. 2 0 p — 3 0 0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 3 10 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 46 1 — 1 0 18 id 

Novi : 10 r -*■ I 9 i Q 

Ditto White 

China 1 3 1 — 1 5 9 

Organzlne 1 15 0 — 1 19 1 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 to 0 — 0 Ilf O 

Cloves 0 3 7 — 0 4 0 

Mace 0 9 0 — 0 10 Q 

— Nutmegs 0 6 l 

Ginger cwt. 6 0 0 

Pepper, Black .... lb. 0 0 9 

— — — White,.,, 0 13 

Sugar, Yellow ... ... .cwt. 2 6 0 — 2 10 0 

White 2 12 0 — 3 a 0 

— — Brown 2 2 0 — 2 5 q 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 0 -r 0 2 8 

— Congou 0 9 6 -3-035 

— — Sonchotig 040 — 046 

Camped 0 2 11 — 0 4 Q 

* Twankay 0 3 0 — 0 3 2 

Pekoe 0 4 10 — 0 5 4 

Hvson Skin 0 2 11 -it 0 p 6 

Hyson 0 4 9 — 0 3 5 

Gunpowdei 0 5 6 — o 5 10 

Tortoiseshell 1 « o — 1 5 o 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 10 0 0 — 11 j o 


Goods declared* for Sale at the East-India House . 


On Wednesday, 1 May— Prompt 9 August. 

Prm/esre.—Choppahs, 44 chests— Sannoes, 25 
bales —Call itoes, 25 balps — Baftacs, 30 bales — 
Nankeens, 60Q pieces and 186 chests— Madras 
Handkerchiefs, 3 trunks— Shawls, 2 taxes— Lus- 
trings and Satins, 3 boxes. 

Private-Trade.— Nankeens, 2,660 pieces— Black 
Sarsenets, 100 pieces— Nankt-en Cloth, 50 pieces. 

Prohibited Goads.— Gutrahs, 35 bales— Calli- 
coes, 322 hales— Choppahs, L chest— Sannoes, 66 
bales— Drapes, 48 pieces— Silk Handkerchiefs, 

: lOffptaes— Sundries, 45 bales, 

'** Qn l Tkursday, 9 May— Prompt G September. 

Company's.— Coltan Wool, |i bale, 

jPftthleie. — Cotton Wool, 1,899 bales— Cotton 

Yac«, >77 bales. 

’ Qn Friday, 10 May— Prompt 16 August. 

Company**— Ftpper Black, 590 bags— White, 
*» bags. 

■Pnvrtego.^Siipw Wood, u tohs, 940 cwt. and 
93 bundles— Cbator Oil, 76 chests— Ditto and Tur- 
meric; 33 boxflfc— Cornelian*, 9 boxes— Myrabo- 
J4n«s, 38 bags— Tmcal. 384 bags and 91 chests— 
Chillies, 456 bags and 40 bales— Galls, I84bagi— 
Cochineal, 44 dibits— CaJaptstk - OH, 27 tattles 
and 4 boxes— China Root, 39 bags— Sena, 114 
bales and 3 bags— Camphire planks, 260— Beetle 
Nuts, 1 bag— Camphire, 440 chests and 9 tubs— 
Ebony, 334 pieces— Lac Lake, 8 chests and 15 
boxes — Malacca Canes, 6,176 — Rattans, 27,321 
bundle*— Pepper, 9,137 bags— Saltpetre, 50 tons— 
Ginger, 1,340 bags— Nux Vomica, 422 bags— Tu- 
la n*P*e» 1,084 slabs— Goat Skirts, 1,115— Hides, 
1,991— Cassia Llgnea, 2,380 chesti— Lafc Dye, 113 
chests— Aloes, 24' CHla—Annt»Wfflir''A T 


Olibanum, 12 chests— Myrrh, 10 chests— Catde* 

moms, 77 chests and 284 bags— 8ago, 400 bags " 

Benjamin, 122 bags and 76 chests— Safflower; 70 
bales — Cinnamon. 33 bales— Gum Arabic, 31 cheats 
—Rhubarb, 39 ehests— Rtd SaundeTs, 332 twt. 
1,279 bundles, and 2,812 pieces— Tamarinds, w 
casks— Tortoiseshell, 18 takes— Borax, 3* chests 
— Slidlack, 1,305 chrsis— Galanga, i,Jgo bags— 1 ' 
Bark, 6 bags— Cassia Fistula, 2 bagi—Elephants» 
Teeth, 80— Cloves, 126 chests— Alcali, 6 casks— 
Soap, 129 chesiB— Catcha, or Terra Japonica, 26 


chests— Kayabilco Wood, 8 pieces — Soy, 12 cask* 
— Gum Animi, 20 chests— Red Wood, 1,484 piece* 
and 736 cwt.— Star Anniseeds, 50 boxe*— Sal Am- 


moniac, 27 boxes — Soda, 1,106 bags — Sandal 
Wood, 3 logs— Black Wood, 60 pieces. 

Private-Trade. — Gum Arabic, 5 chests — Tin, 
1,833 pieces— Mother o'-Pe^rl Shells, 588 cwt.— 
Cochineal, 14 chests — Ratlins, 4,955. 

On Wednesday, lb May — Prompt 23 'August. 

Company's.— Brown Nankeens, 191,622 pieces. 

On Tuesday , 21 May—PrompL%3 August, 

Privilege.— Sugar, 3,098 bags— Coffee, 367 bales 
and 131 bags. 

On Wednesday, 29 May— Prompt 6 September. 
Company'**— 8 undry Carpets,' Damaged 
Bengal, Coast and Surat Piece Goods and Pack- 
ing Cotton. , 1 

On Tuesday, 4 June— Prompt 30 August* 

Tea Bohea, 350, ooo lbs.— Congou, Gampoi, and 
Souchong, 4,500,000— Twankay, 750,090 — Hyson 
Skin, 150,000 — Hyson, 250,000— Total, including 
Private-Trad*, 6,000,000 lbs. —The Congou refused 
' ‘ TeA«lu4»6H?^4ip again 



ally Prices of Stocks from m%6th of March to the 25th of April 1816. 



¥?, Eytov, Stock Broker t 2, Corn hill, and 18, Coventry Street . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

T 1 *he Editor qf the Asiatic Journal. . 


Sr a,— I had written you a let- 
let -of unqualified Congratulation 
uperi tho conclusion oi the Nipa- 
1 wt>r f or at least upon thc'mi- 
»irary of so much of it as re- 
-ds >ir territorial acquisitions, 

> *■ Vtn happening to hear the opi- 
nion? of some others than myself, 
upon this new political event, I 
have been induced to throw my 
uftboken and undiversified pane- 
gyric into the fire, and to substi- 
tute the short and mottled composi- 
tion which the present , increased 
variety of my ideas more naturally 
dictates. 

The treaty, it seems, puts us 
irtc acknowledged possession (ex- 
clusively of' other territory) of all 
that p rt of the province of the 
Kern, non which was notp^evi >usly 
British. The upper part oi the 
jj^tince lies on the ridge of the 
d HurSnov'y Mountains, or 
.Hindoo Koh, by which India is 
divvied from Tartary ; wliiln the 
lovror and southern pan , called the 
T'triani TurryeorTeraie, stretch- 
er to me£t ourai*cient oourdaries. 
indeed, a pa^t pf the Tuiiani 
was cur own before* 

It waa that pari; -of- Turiani 
,w*cfc was in posses ion of the 
Bilglish that constituted the 
scene of the principal aggressions 
which provoked the w^r. The 
-Ghoorknas, descending from the 
heights, molested tne lowland dis- 
tricts ; and, when the, wax. waft UR:- 
Asiatic' Journ — No. VI. 


dertaken, our task was to climb 
up the mountains and to force 
our way through the defiles. 

In this view, I am disposed to 
consider the result of the late war, 
which has secured our footing 
on the hills, and thrown a shield 
in front of the low country in their 
rear, as an extension of territory 
very desirable to the end of streng- 
thening what we previously eftjoy- 
ed, and promising to promote fu- 
ture tranquillity. Our aggrandize- 
ments, therefore, upon this occaai- 
on, are valuable even upon the 
principles of your correspondent 
Harmes. 

A friend, not less sanguine than 
myself, secs equal advantage ip 
what has be«i gained, looking -at 
the subject uader a mercantile < 
aspect. Our read is now open intp 
Tariary, and many ot our manufac- 
tures will find a market there, which 
have found none in Hindostan. . 

A third quidnunc, however, with 
whom I am acquainted, takes a 
less ch earful view , of the matter. 
His speculations 'are in unison'with 
those who alarm themselves by 
.apprehension of Russian rivalry, 
and, on his own part, he even adds 
his terrors of the Chinese. Ho 
tli inks that to have hi ought our- 
selves into contact with Tartary is 
, novvery .fortunate" circumstance. 
If the road is rendered nfore open 
for merchants, it is doubly so for 
soldiers. a adi £-aUm y future day, 
Vol. I. 3 Y 
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we are compelled to fight on the 
frontiers of Tartary, our distance 
from our supplies must be severely 
felt, at the same time that we shall 
have also to contend with a hardy 
and warlike people. He adds, that 
the northern outline upon the hills 
of the province of Kemaoon, leaves 
the villages ofthat and the adjacent 


Nipalese province so much inters- 
persed, as but too fearfully to 
threaten new , aggressions, new 
quarrels, and new wars. 

Trusting that the last at these 
anticipations stands upon no suffi- 
cient ground, I remain, & c. &c. 

Observer. 


To the Editor of 

Sir, Your design to com- 

mence the publication of an Asia- 
tic Journal, and the persuasion 
which you inculcate that one fea- 
ture of its merits must materially 
depend upon the communications 
of correspondents resident within 
the sphere of our Asiatic inter- 
course, together with your pro- 
mise of a welcome to the shortest 
scraps, and of an extreme indul- 
gence to the efforts of the most in - 
experienced writer, induce me not 
to let the ships leave China without 
carrying with them a brief letter 
for your miscellany. My residence 
In this country has been too short 
perhaps, to furnish me with mate- 
rials for a very varied or extended 
account. 

On my late return from Canton 
to this place, I was amused by the 
ceremonies of a great religious 
festival, on occasion of which the 
Chinese re- gild their idols, and 
beautify their temples. A his fes- 
tival is usually held every seven 
years. To witness the pleasure 
the people took in parading the 
streets with their various offerings, 
pigs, poultry, fruits, sweetmeats, 
spices, wine, incep?e, ornaments, 
and, in fact, every tiling that was 
in season, or that had a splendid 
appearance, was exseedingly gra- 
tifying to us, who had beheld no- 
thing of the kind before. 

Among the pageants, however, 
the most interesting consisted in 
several young women, respectively 
carried upon tables, and clad in 
neat apparel,, as also boys, in vari- 
ous needle-work dresses, with a 
* number of musicians and attend- 
ants fancifully attired. The young 
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women had a pleasing and even 
engaging appearance. Two or 
three of them were painted white 
(agreeably with the Chinese idea 
of beauty) to resemble the pale 
moon. Their little feet had the 
effect of rendering their appear- 
ance the more feminine. 

The last day’s procession wao 
long, and the offerings of consi*' 
dcrable value. The number of 
persons that walked in procession, 
including the coolies who were the 
bearers of the elegant tables , or 
L mples, amounted to three thou- 
sand and fifty, among whom were 
some ludicrous figures, blacks, fo- 
reigners, soldiers, &c. intended to 
intimate that the religion of Fuh 
embraces all nations and persons. 
The festival lasted about a fort- 
night, in the course of which there 
were processions four days. 

The characteristic disposition 
of the Chinese is a good deal for 
an easy life — not very honest nor 
trust- worthy in their dealings with 
forsigners — and excessively proud. 
As soon as they possess a few dol- 
la»s, to the amount of fifty o t sixty, 
they are usually above all* corpo- 
ral labour. The lower classes 
of the natives frequently ex- 
perience the harsh proceedings 
of the Mandarins, who, at Mrt- 
eao, are generally very poor, 
and are, therefore, exceedingly 
active, and often unjust. Sfo 
small a bribe as a dollar is often 
accepted. As to punishments, 
two men were sentenced, about 
a fortnight since, to wear the col- 
lar for two months, ancT afterward 
to be beaten, for having assisted 
natives to emigrate to Penang. 
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The punishment of the collar is 
very severe, as the wearer is unable 
either to lie down; or to rest his 
back against a chair or wall, and 
is also incapable of supplying him- 
self with the least nourishment. 
And if, through his confinement, 
he grows weak, his punishment 
becomes proportionubly greater, 


through the dead weight of the 
collar. The Mandarins usually 
remain but a short time in office ; 
some obtaining promotion, while 
others have their insignia of honour 
taken from them, with marks of 
strong displeasure. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Macao, Jan. 1816. Anc.t.icus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — The introduction of the 
sublime, though plain and primi- 
tive truths of the Gospel into Bri- 
tish India, is a subject so peculi- 
arly interesting to the annually in- 
creasing number of pious, lauda- 
bly zealous, and benevolent inha- 
bitants of this most favoured island, 
that I doubt not very many per- 
sons will experience a sincere 
pleasure in being informed that 
four hundred and twenty of their 
fellow Christians were confirmed 
in July last, by the Bight Rev. 
Bishop of India, Dr. Middleton, 
at the Cathedral of Calcutta. 

The alarm which certainly did 
exist unong the native inhabitants 
of British India on the first inti- 
mation of an Episcopal establish- 
ment, which (they supposed) was 
for the purpose of coercing them 
to become proselytes to the Chris- 
tian faith, has not only subsided, 
through the moderation, temperate 
conduct, and suavity ot manners 
observed by the Bight Bey. Bi- 
ship towards all ohisses, but in ma- 
ny instances th* higher rant of’ 
nati ves have been heard to express 
their entire Approbation of the 
measure, as tending to show, that 
the East India Company are equal- 
ly desir >us of improving the mora- 
lity of the Christian character as 
of endeavouring to enforce an at- 
tention to the duties of religion, 
(as practiced by all Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos) in a more strict 
manner, than it must be admitted, 
was generally observed, previous 
to the arrival of Eordship in Hin- 
dustan. 


While the European character 
under the auspices of the Bight 
Rev. Bishop, is thus gaining 
ground in the opinion of the na- 
tion, who are also highly gratified 
by the translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures into their own lan- 
guages, it has been discovered and 
explained to his Lordship, by the 
Moulavecs, or Expounders of the 
Mahommedan law, that very many 
passages of the New Testament, 
have been turned into ridicule by 
the pretended Christian proselyte, 
Subat, in whom implicit confidence 
had been placed while employed 
in the translation; not from any 
want of talent, as he was pre-emi- 
nently gifted with a peculiarly cul- 
tivated mind, but from an anxious 
desire to injure the cause he ap- 
peared to advocate, and of thwart- 
ing the intentions of the highly 
respectable characters, who, possi- 
bly with more zeal than prudence, 
lmd been for many years his pa- 
trons, benefactors and friends. 

The malicious intentions of the 
vile impostor have bee n, however, 
ere this time, happily frustrated 
by a corrected translation, by, and 
from the press of. the learned Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore; indeed, the 
zeal of the gentlemen in the civil 
service has been so completely cal- 
led forth, that many otters were 
made in October last to the Ben- 
gal government, to re-translate the 
whole into the Persian and Arabic 
languages ; which may in some 
measure account for the tenor of 
the letter from the Bight Rev. 
Bishop to Mr. Pratt, the Secretary 
3 Y 2 
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of the Church Missionary Society, 
wherein , his Lordship appears to 
express a wish, that no more Mis- 
sionaries may be sent to India for 
theprpent ; and that if the Sacred 
Scriptures are forwarded, that they 
s^puld be accompanied by com- 


mentaries explanatory of siiph , 
doctrinal points of faith and ewbi 
troversial passages, as may appear > 
analogous to the manners, and) 
customs of the inhabitants of Hinrv 
dustan. j 

Moderation. k . 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Many of your readers, be- rous object that one of her wisest 
sons attempted prematurely in vai% 
when mankind were not so enlight- 
ened as they are at this time. 

My hopes of ultimate success 
would indeed be sanguine, if the 
valuable discoveries in philology, 
made by Mr. Gilchrist since Home 
Tooke’s decease, be carried through 
the press, by a liberal subscription 
to his rational grammar and die*' 
tionary, now of so great importance 
in the grand march of manly inteL 
lect towards that Btage of perfect 
tion, in useful knowledge, whereon; 
the Deity hath stamped, “ thus . 
far shalt thou proceed, but no far- 
ther.” 

The pusillanimous dread of never 
reaching so enviable a point of ex-* 
cellence, must evince a very un- . 
grateful contempt of the noblest 
gift conferred upon a rational crea- 
ture, who, endowed with speech; 
and thought as the supporters of : 
reason, should press undauntedly, 
forwards to the mark of his high . 
calling, far beyond the beasts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, m 
the monsters of the mighty deep, 
with faculties, improving by ovary * 
step for laudable exertions in fluen 
moral and physical pursuits a* can 
either add to the happiness, or de- 
crease the misery of his fellow 
mortals, on the vast theatre of ex* 
istonce. A philosophic eye, cast- 
ing a retrospective glance upon 
creation, wjll naturally turn avert* 
ed, with a desponding look, from 
the dismal scenes of slaughter, de- 
solation, and woe, in which the in- 
the, mo^t . fatuated sons, of man have been 
engaged from .the earliest to the> 
present tipies, with an unrelenting, * 
F 'Ts? t p ' k^tal ferocity,in defiance both 

If&irPr morality and religion. Tbie 


Sir,- 

sides being classical scholars, are 
.conversant with Oriental literature, 
and thence better able fully to ap- 
preciate and comprehend the whole 
of my remarks, than the gene- 
rality of our countrymen ; every 
criticism or information therefore, 
from so respectable a quarter will 
be gratefully received, after the 
entire plan has been detailed in 
your Journal, as this alone may 
obviate every preposterous objec- 
tion and save much unnecessary 
trouble. 

You will, no doubt, perceive the 
advantage of subjoining, in a note, 
the enclosed prospectus of a book, 
to which I formerly alluded, as 
the best preparative for the Eng- 
lish language and script character 
being universally adopted, as that 
desideratum , which the celebrated 
Wilkins was solicitous to intro- 
duce more than two centuries ago , 
though he did not meet with that 
attention from his contemporaries, 
which his conspicuous benevo- 
lence, genius, and perseverance, 
merited at their hands. The worthy 
Bishop, in fact, aimed at too much, 
by forming a mere theoretical 
foundation for a universal super- 
structure, which can stand only 
upon the rock of received practice 
and acknowledged utility, among 
one or more powerful and popu- 
lous states. : , 

To build .castles iij the air, is 
hardly a tnore , pripromising task 
than to construct, a language for 
the use bf the whole human race* 
upon a ha Z..I 
intelligdht' 

& 


m hV 
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tr«^c spectatele conspires, with galling oppression and flacttmt Hin 
ower untoward circumstances, to ntmtim*. wWk a &i* 
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convince many welf-meaning peo- 
ple, that the horrors of war, indi- 
vidual wretchedness, and national 
calamities, must be the concomi- 
tants ofthe world’s duration, whence 
they desperately conclude, that 
every effort to counteract general 
evil, can do little if any good, and 
is at best a thankless office or la- 
bour wholly in vain; nay, often 
an impious attempt to arrest the 
arm ot an over-ruling Providence. 

Were the social virtues permit- 
ed to occupy their proper stations 
on earth, free from the coercion 
of established systems of faith, so- 
ciety Would certainly be more 
peaceably linked by bonds of mu- 
tual* kindness among its various 
members, under the sanction o* 
equitable laws, than it possibly can 
be while agitated by mysterious 
doctrines, which, after all, affect 
the individual only in his spiritual 
depend&rice upon an Almighty de- 
cree that has a very remote con- 
nection with any community to 
which, when in life, he happened 
to belong. In short, morality seems 
a general, and religion a parti- 
cular concern, and each ought to 
be contemplated accordingly ; the 
firsty as the common cause of so- 
cial happiness in this world, and 
the Jast, a revealed medium to im- 
mortal; but private felicity in the 
n'ext r 

Thkti different creeds, with an 
endless variety of national rites, 
customs; and tongues, have pro- 
duce da large share of the miseries 
to which flesh has hitherto been 
heir^ few will deny, anymore than 
they cun justly dispute the con- 
currence of reason and revelation 
in the possibility of peace, equity, 
and. truth; yet taking up their un- 
disturbed abodes, evOn among frail 
tabernades of clay ; provided our 
conduct to each other here, be re- 
gulated entirely by Christian mo- 
rality, uncontaminated by those 

. vile,; temporal interests, that tob « greatSWellil 
often lurk beneath the ’ sable cloak “ some Then 
of religious fprms,itf dcfenbe'of'^ rati 


posture, which would otherwiaiesij^ 
pear too glaring for htiman suffer- 
ance for any length of time. 

On a similar topic, the piOutf 
Wilkins very feelingly remarks^ 
“ The being instrumental in 
“ such discovery as does tend to 
“ the universal good of mankind, 
“ is sufficient not only to make the 
“ authors of it famous, but also 
" the times and places whbfem 
“ they live, for he that knows bow 
“ to estimate the judgment irifeet 1 - 
“ ed on mankind by the curse of 
“ the confusion at Babel, with alt 
“ the unhappy consequences of it, 
“ may thereby judge what great 


“ advantage and benefit there WiH 
“ be in a remedy against it. 

“ Besides that most obvious 
“ advantage, which would ensue, 
“ of facilitating mutual commerce 
“ amongst the several nations of 
“ the world, and the improving of 
“ all natural knowledge, it would 
“ likewise very much conduce to 
“ the spreading of the knowledge 
“ of religion. 

“ Next to the gift of miracles, 

“ and particularly that of tongues 
“ poured out upon the Apostles in 
“ the first planting of Christianity, 

“ there is nothing that can more 
“ effectually conduce to the fur- 
“ ther accomplishment of those 
“ promises which concern the dif- 
“ fusion of it, through all nations, 

“ than the adoption of a universal, 

“ language and character. 

“ Such a design will likewise? 
“ contribute much to the clearing 
“ of some of our modern differ- 
“ ences in religion, by unmaskjpg * 
“ many wild errors, that sheltey 
“ themselves under the disguise of] 
“ affected phrases, which b#pg. 

“ philosophically unfolded and ren- 
“ dered according to the genuine 
“ and natural importance otword^ , 
“ will appear to be incons^teijpieji . 
“ and contradictions: ap'd several 
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“ jjppcar to be either nonsense, or 
“ very flat ami jejune : and though 
“ it should be of no other use but 
tl this, yet were it in those days 
tl j^ell worth a man’s pains and 
“ study, considering the com- 
“ moil mischief that is done, and 
“ the many impostures and cheats 
“ that are put upon men, under 
<£ tjie disguise of affected, insigni- 
u ficant phrases.” In another part 
of his elaborate work the good 
Bishop further observes. “ It can- 
“ npt be denied, that the variety 
“ of letters is an appendix to the 
“ curse of Babel, namely, thcmul- 
“ titude and variety of languages, 
“ and therefore for any man to go 
“ about adding to their number, 
“ will be but like the inventing of 
“ a disease, for which he can ex- 
“ pect but little thanks from the 
“ world. But this consideration 
“ ought to be no discouragement 
“ for supposing such a thing, as 
ii is here proposed, could be well 
established, it would be the surest 
“ remedy that could be, against 
“ the curse of the confusion, by 
“ rendering all other characters 
“ and languages useless.” 

Had the Bible and missionary 
societies existed in the days of our 
learned projector, his hopes of im- 
mediate success would have rea- 
sonably been high, and mine in 
fact may be still more so, while 
innumerable events combine to 
raise the value and importance of 
the English tongue in the world’s 
estimation, much higher than his 
philosophical substitute could ever 
have been, merely upon hypothe- 
tical grounds, though recommend- 
ed by the soundest logic. As 
Christians of every denomination 
agree on the moral virtues incul- 
cated in sacred writ, their wealthy, 
benevolent associ^tionsmight easily 
compose a, Cqtjiolic code of ethics, 
and with puch a compilation in the 
first place,] enforced by exemplary 
beh^yiour, they might, very, soon 
paye-thc way, (or the final triumph 
a pd.th£ universal 
diffusion pf nua^e and saM^on 
ov.er the whole habitable glope, in 


one easy speech and character, al- 
ready so far established, which 
would sooner* or later with the 
blessing of Providence supersede 
the use and necessity of every 
other by its own intrinsic worth. 

“ Men,” says Wilkins, “ are con** 
“ tent to bestow much time and; 
“ pains in the study of languages 
“ in order to their more easy con-> 
“ versing with those of other na*» 
“ tions. It is said of Mithridates, 
“ king of Pontus, that he was skillt 
“ ed in two and twenty different 
u tongues, which were spoken in 
“ the several provinces under his 
“ dominion, which though it were 
“ a very extraordinary attainment, 
“ yet how short a remedy was it 
“ against the curse of the confu*? 
“ sion, considering the vast muU 
“ titude of languages that are in 
“ the world, which some authors 
“ affirm to exceed a thousand.” 

Commercial enterprise, the spirit 
of liberty, with the successful pro7 
Cession of arms by sea and land, 
connected with the more amiablq 
evolutions in the fields of literature 
by Lancaster and Bell, have all 
lately supplied the language and 
letters of this distinguished Island 
with expansive wings, to waft, 
when we please, the glad tidings 
of popular tuition, rational free- 
dom, liberal sentiments, and diving 
truths to the remotest people on 
every continent and inhabited isle, 
by a single vehicle, as adequate 
for so glorious a design, as a thou- 
sand inconvenient types and dis- 
cordant tongues. , 

Such reflections, in this age of 
mental progress, may yet induce 
mankind to treat the inestimable 
blessing of speech, rather as a 
telescopic focus, that the emana- 
tions of rational light might rea- 
dily be concentered thereby in one 
channel for the acquisition of ’true 
science, than as a curious prism 
merely to refract the celestial rays 
of useful knowledge among men of 
letters, with inconceivable trouble, 
augmented expense, and a loss of 
valuable time, from more beneficial 
occupations, without any corajneai 
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surate advantage to the great body 
of reasonable beings ; whatever the 
pedant or hypocrite. may think or 
say to the contrary, in defence of 
interests peculiarly his own. With 
Wilkins, I shall so far assert, that 
be the issue of this project as it may, 
in respect to the establishment of a 
universal language, for common 
use among all the nations of the 
world, I shall rest satisfied with 
having exhibited a reformed ortho- 
epigraphical alphabet, applicable 
to every tongue, and particularly 
so to English, upon consistent and 
simple principles, which will per- 
fectly coincide with all the improve- 
ments by Walker and his followers, 
in their valuable pronouncing dic- 
tionaries ; the accentuation or or- 
thoepy of which, nothing in my 
plan can disturb, being calculated 
rather to give permanency to the 
most rational system among them, 
than to shake the foundations of 
any meritorious scheme in this use- 
ful department of literature. 

The admirers of black letter, 
foreign dialects, or classic lore, 
have still less to apprehend from 
the most auspicious result of these 
lucubrations, because the precious 
relics of their research will thus be 
more carefully preserved, in nu- 
merous antiquarian repositories, as 
the adorable mummies of days that 
are gone with those before the flood, 
too sacred for pollution by vulgar 
mouths, eyes, ears, or hands, and 
high above the talents or compre- 
hension of any illiterate throng. 
Mankind, properly speaking, can 
then have nothing to do with re- 
condite learning or law, but to wor- 
ship and obey them as taught and 
explained by profound scholars, 
who, to forward their own selfish 
views, always dive too deep for 
their mother tongue in every occult 
art, 'however capable it may be to 
embrace the whole circle of science, 
were honesty as fashionable or 
powerful as policy, in human af- 
fairs and societies. 

To silence the clamours of a whole 
host of the irritabile genus , term- 
ed authors, seconded by a still more 


formidable train, who exist upon 
literary cobwebs, is the most diffi- 
cult task, and can only be executed 
by a general reference to the par- 
tial evil, which flows for a time from 
all common good, or by this un- 
answerable logic, that were it pos- 
sible to eradicate diseases from our 
mortal frames, the acceptable deed 
must not be suspended, lest some 
thousand physicians should starve, 
as many a poor penman probably 
did, when the press rendered hisvo- 
cation almost useless, though the 
courts of justice have ever since 
done all in their power to preserve 
the race of scribes alive to this day. 

Every thinking man, who has 
dared in that way to deviate since 
from the flock which accompanied 
him at school, must long ago have 
perceived, that instead of consist- 
ency, facility, and simplicity being 
employed as the persuasive hand- 
maids to conduct children through 
the elements of speech, the very 
reverse has been the practice in all 
places and times, to an extent, that 
one is astonished at the advance- 
ment of pupils in any tongue, con- 
ducted more by mechanical eXer* 
tion and memory than by thought 
or reason, which even in our child- 
hood, if not preposterously dis- 
couraged, would speedily convert 
a dry disgusting study to an easy 
and pleasant pursuit, were proper 
pains then taken with an object of 
so great importance. In short, 
every abecedarian series, that I 
have hitherto seen, is replete with 
absurdity, intricacy, and contra- 
diction, enough to pervert and con- 
found the judgment of the cleveffetft 
hoy ; forming on the whole, a com- 
plicated mass of inconsistency and 
disorder, more allied to the chaol, 
whence creation originally sprung, 
than to any regular platform Oil 
which the fa'cultics of speech , re- 
flection, reason, and consequent 
knowledge, are, during future jreaifa 
to erect their united throne, 4 and 
thereby distinguish man, the noblest 
work of God, from the btitte#that 
perish, and, Which dunab sub- 
mission look’ Op tdftftn da tfrtlr 

• * 
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lord. k>» 

By selecting the Roman alphabet 
in preference to, the rest, I am guid- 
ed by itshigher claim to simplicity 
and formal adaption, to both the 
graphic and typographical art, 
more especially when modified by 
the script character as a symbolic 
‘ representation, which unites the 
fojrccp of written and printed letters, 
nearly as possible in one invari- 
able figure, that can be affected 
afterwards neither in its sound nor 
shape by any position or combina- 
tion whatever. 

, , A letter having no inherent,- or- 
ganic energy, can merely guggest 
to the mind a known sound, ad- 
dressed by animal or instrumental 
exertion to the organ of hearing, 
it therefore can never be too simple 
•r uniform for such a purpose, in 
the elementary steps of learners, 
who have no need of those numer- 
ous stumbling-blocks, which igno- 
rance, false taste, -accident or craft, 
have hitherto placed in the way of 
human intellect on its journey to 
' any science, and particularly in 
f that which constitutes the origin 
and ground work of the whole. 

If primeval mystery and preme- 
ditated obstruction, since become 
plausible from blind custom or 
courtly fashions, had no hand in the 
formation of the elements of speech, 
or in their continuance as now es- 
tablished by classic usage and law ; 
why persevere in sacrificing utility 
* to unmeaning habit, or even ele- 
gance, and thereby exchange a 
Simple for a complex mode of in- 
struction, in the republic of letters, 
where, as in arithmetical figures, ca- 
pitals should never intrude, Ijow- 
erei convenient such aristocratical 
distinctions may be in regal policy 
hod .governments. 

'V^fien the alphabetic si^u a is 
restricted to .the powejr it^possesses 
ini* the words Jather , jfar. I would 
hof ’nfinx <if Bewildering the juve- 




is pr si 




. 

■8 ; anpb^yation 


better tofevery one of the rest, some 
of which even assume a still greater 
{variety of aspects, without die 
smallest alteration in their pronun- 
ciation, which might have happen- 
ed, and with no small advantage, 
from the use of such discriminative' 
forms, had they ever seriously come 
under the cognizance of reason or 
philosophy for the use of primary 
schools, where facility and sim- 
plicity should bfe the first consider- 
ation. Time can never prove so 
worthless as to be thrown heedless- 
ly away, even while the young 
ideas are unfolding the early budi, 
since no danger can arise from an 
ample crop of useful blossoms, or 
fruit, in the very spring of exist- 
ence, but which is commonly blast- 
ed by the profusion of briars arid 
thorns in all rudimental woirfes and 
seminaries of education ; wheiribe 
the fond hopes of a parent, and the 
proficiency of a promising child, 
both protracted, till he becorries 
too old, and perhaps untractable 
for the rigorous discipline of a col- 
lege or academy, where lesions are 
taught, that, under more judicious 
management, might have been pre- 
viously acquired, at a third of the 
trouble and expense of every kind 
to which we are exposed by the pr* 
dinary process of scholastic, tuition. 

The modern, beautiful specimen 
of the script type so completely dis- 
plays the printed and written fea- 
tures of every letter combined, that 
nothing more is wanting to. render 
it a very commodious, universal cha- 
racter, than the rejection of every 
equivocal, complex ,and needless 
symbol, in such a, .series of visible 
sounds ; though they hardly deserve 
this definition, until sinaultaneowaly 
submitted to the organs of slight 
and hearing by an abecedftman 
clock ; on the construction, nature, 
properties and use,of which, J may 
feel inclined to expatiate alamort 
convenient /season, but - in thfrdn- 

terim, " . i " * 

f I remain, Sir^ * ; 1 
. • ; ■ r Your 'obedient semht; 

London^ /dprjl 1 % 1.31 6^ . . n ^ B, 
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For the Astatic Journal . 


THE CONTRAST; OR, OPINIONS ON INDIA.* ' 


A gentleman, lately arrived from 
England, has favoured us with a note of 
w conversation, which we are happy to in- 
troduce to the reader in the words, of our 
correspondent. 

''h ** I was present at the ensuing con- 
versation, which took place at the house of 
« friend, a few days before tny departure 
firom London ; it was carried on by three 
gentlemen lately returned from India, 
with great skill, animation, and dexte- 
rity, and discovered such a fund of collo- 
quial pleasantry, whimsical opposition of 
character, and extemporaneous spright- 
tinijss of fancy, as I am persuaded will 
prove acceptable to many of your readers, 
and entitle it to a place in your work. 

“ An old country gentleman, who 
m^deone of the party, and who had late- 
ly, qome to town, with thq hope of pro- 
spring an appointment for his son in 
Ijjidia, addressed one of the gentlemen 
begged he would have the goodness 
to favour him with some acoount of the 
Country he had so lately come from, and 
to wlpch he was about to send his sou ; 
lie had heard, he said, but little of India, 
and that little was contradictory and un- 
satisfactory, and, therefore, he was anxi- 
ous to have the opinion of a gentleman 
whose experience would enable him to 
give a just and impartial statement of 
<JJat valuable and interesting country. 

1 4 Sir,' replied the Indian gentleman, 

* I tim ready to satisfy your curiosity as 
1 ais ini my power j but first let me en- 
‘^eht y6ti to keep your son at home.’ 

■ . , i « id ft, it, Shy dtiiweicA the other, ‘there 
V is ho othfetf Way bf providing for him,’ 
l y 44 4 Sir, i|herife aife many ways of pro- 
' Tiding fbr a yotmg nran without lending 
% Kim to Ijidia, hhd' Lamiinht jiriy is pre- 
ferable • to 1 l peppetu01 transport Atidn } if 
yoUng gentleman Is fille atfd’Sbdative, 

. laum hmi ; a tailor*, a' KSfoffT of the 
. jidtfiapfe asVospi'ctable as many 

* 4Jth4r fnig-k n? und yt)ii’ II havo^ftU C(Hlrt- 
' Gfcby «v*ryditijUv.pfi‘a^iibti In the Wtro- 
' p(dia:-HtJii£y <8i r, *3 John- why Of proVwttn g 

♦' TlH* article w^s published severat^yWri^go ’ 
in the Aaiatlc tytaor, aa AC ft' fV*v Appear* by tb* 

. ftesgi^ou of thjr some einenda- 

AsiaHc Joarii'^~$0* Vf. v *' 


for him : butuhottld He dislike sitting cki’s- 
tfed-legged, hnd show, at the same time, 
muscular strength and activity, you can 
tnakeliitn a porter, or a coalfieaVer, or 
a waterman, or a chairman, or a night— 
but Sir, if you have any regafd for y6hr 
son, you will prevent his going ofit to In- 
dia. Tf tlie gentleman, boweve^, is of a 
vagrant disposition, mid is fesbltttely de- 
termined on a change of climafc, you 
have, doubtless, interest sufflrieht to get 
him on board one of the Whalers In the 
northern seas. A short period will con- 
vince him of the vanity of wandering, 
and preserve him from Indian exile. 

“ ‘ Sir » wy opinions may appear sin- 
gular, and my prejudices perhaps un- 
founded, but a period of twenty-five years 
spent in that country, will add some 
weight to iny assertions, and leave my 
impartiality, I trust, unquestioned. That 
there are people of contrary opinions, I will 
not pretend to question, but they are ge- 
nerally those whose experience, is little, 
or whose summon their arrival has made 
them view every thing through the pleas- 
ing medium of promotion or pleasure ; 
like the young lady, who, having luckily 
got a husband three weeks after her 
landing, wrote home to her friends in ihe 
commencement of the honey-mbon, 4 that 
the black men were very amiable , and 
Calcutta a perfect paradise !’ 

44 4 Of the deleterious effects of the 
climate, no language can convey an idea. 
The fogs and pestilential vapours in the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, 
Macassar and Celebes, are odoriferous 
gales, when compared to those of India, 
and Hook upon the inhabitants in the vi- 
cinity of the Bohuh Upas, as truly envia- 
ble to those in every part of Hindooslan ; 
they who lesidertcar the poisod-tree are 
only incommoded When the wind blows 
from a certain tyUip ter, , but J fti India,’ 
every -gale carries dfijedSd qH tfs wings, 

■ attd felWes^ite driil dthifitybthfhdlt/ 

J ^ c During the sojstitiai rains ' and 

-* 7i.*l. r< . if. , I' U'jii rTjJ.uTj . 

eqninoptial nurticanes, there .scarcely 
‘any .place of shelfer or drotecuai thd 


town 

r .^ iwmti- 

Lant« to #’*• 
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wirid, the inhabitants swept away in the 
inundations, and all nature.'seems over- 
whelmed in ruin and desolation. 

‘ A man who has spent a few years 
in Hindoostan, may be distinguished from 
all others, hy his meagre appeal ance and 
debilitated frame : a weak, * lack-lustre 
eye/ protuberant bones, concave cheeks, 
long spindle shanks, and wide ill-made 
pantaloons ! with as much colour as you 
can discover in a withered cabbage leaf, 
and as little fire as in a worn-out flint. 
In short, he is a bundle of infiimity ; a 
walking automaton ; a miserable Don 
Gonzale Pacheco, qu'en le voyant a nu 
on auroit fort bien pu apprendre Vostro- 
logic— a mere Qui hye ! 

“ * To prove that I have myself expe- 
rienced the effects of the climate, I have 
oniy to mention the number of empty 
pill boxes left behind me in Bengal, 
which may be fairly estimated at 3,000 ; 
this will be allowing an average of three 
calomel pills a week, (and I believe no 
man can exist on less,) with 7,797 
ounces of salts, besides gallons of castor 
oil, jalaps, &c. &c. Sir, a man who has 
dragged on a miserable existence of twen- 
ty-five years, fed on calomel and salts, 
with no other beverage than congee and 
water-gruel, may be allowed to give his 
opinion of the climate. 

“ ‘ I therefore repeat again, that ra- 
ther thansend my son to the East-Indies, 
I would provide him with a cutler’s wheel, 
and make him perambulate the sneers 
at home, to the tune of 

‘ Razors to grind O !* 

“ /. Having given you an impartial 
sketch of the country and climate, allow 
me to say a few words of the inhabitants 
and the society. The former, indeed, de- 
serve no consideration ; they are Hotten- 
tots, with only this difference, that they 
possess all the bad, with none of the 
good qualities of the thick-lipped gene- 
ration: their four cardinal vices are Inst, 
lying, avarice, and hypocrisy, and their 
tvhole creed, a system of cunning, cruelty, 
conspiracy and corruption : what the 
Arabian satirist said of the inhabitants 
of a certain city, is verified in them ; that 
thkre is not a man among thhn ivho can 
generously give, nor a itOtnan viho can 
ttftfyously reffm. ' * 

European society In India may 
■ Sato' two 1 Masses, the formed 


Opinions on India . v [[Jijrff/;, 

and the familiar ; one is all ceremony and 
silence, the other all levity arid m>fse. 
Among the formalists, if you have therid^- 
fbrtune to be invited, you expkrlencd a 
similar sort of gratification to thrit of a 
man Suddenly summoned beforfe a council 
of the illuminari, an unsociable gfdhpe 
of heterogeneous exotics, who neither 
know nor seem desirous of knowing Galch 
other ; the rich look proud, dull and su- 
percilious ; the poor meek, dejected and 
obsequious — the ladies simper and flut- 
ter their fans, the gentlemen grin, and 
drum v\ ith their fingers — •* Were you alike 
theatre last night , Miss Loadstone ?’ — 
* Yes, Sir ,’ — ‘ Allow me to help you to 
a love-apple— ha ! ha /’ — forced in this 
manner to endure thiee hours of melan- 
choly gabble, you at last steal out, of the 
room, hungry, drowsy, jaded arid grum- 
bling, lamenting your hard lot, and exe- 
crating the musquitoes !‘ 
xt The old gentleman here lookfed a 
good deal astonished, and, I believe, W- 
gan seriously to think of keeping his flop 
at home, wlip,. another of the gentlpm^u 
present hegged leave to say a few words ill 
vindication of the country ; — he bad him- 
self served twenty-three years in India, 
and was theiefore entitled to some little 
attention. '1 he harangue, he said, of his 
Bengal friend, reminded him of the un- 
set ies and dolorous complaints of Mes- 
sieurs Testy and Sensitive, and the sur- 
prising adventures of Will Marvel iu.tfie 
Idler ; yet he was unwPMng to look upon 
him as one of those hypocondriacs who 
take delight in tormenting themselves 
and frightning others, and who are never 
pleased but when they are 1 warbling out 
their groans/ and making every one me- 
lancholy round them : he was well ao- 
quainted with the poetical imagination of 
his friend, his love of burlesque, his mar- 
vellous adventures, Utopian descriptions 
and practical paradoXej, andf was willing 
to attribute the whole of his surprizing 
narrative to these causes, rather than to 
any predetermined plan of imposing on tjpg 
credulity of the company. But be 
not, he said, remain sileijit an4 hear a. 
country like India either satirized or abufK 
ed ; a country that no unprejudiced 
ever parted from hut with -regrefojiw; 
mentioned hut with adm : ration ; of whjclv 
the air is salubrious, the sojl fruitful, ^ 
the inhabitants wise and benevolent*** 
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every shakes spiqqs from the deed surprized him, and- that wap- how 
trees,. and ever* month drops fruit upon they were so long able to continue <heir 
th^rpund, where all the <|jversitiea of destructive habits of debauchery, or by 
thfj world are brought together, the what perversity of judgment they couW 
bJespiogs of nature selected, and its evils impute, to the climate what evidently pro, 

extracted and excluded,’ He .hoped no ceedpd from intemperance and idleness * 


ohe would look on this as an exaggerated 
panegyric ; he spoke from long experience 
and rigid Impartiality, and had no other 
desire than that of effacing the unfavoura- 
ble impression which the last gentleman’s 
invective against India had made on their 
minds. In a country however in which 
he had passed twenty-three years of un- 
interrupted happiness, amidst all the de- 
lights a$l gratifications of social life, and 
all charms and allurements of an en- 
lightened and hospitable society, it would 
be difficult perhaps to repress his feelings, 
or to.speak of the country in any other 
terms than those of rapture and enthusi- 
asm ^ ( but his object was not to increase 
wonder^ but to lessen prejudice, and if he 
succeeded in that, he had little ambition 
of being looked on as an elegant romancer , 
Of Hie dreadful effects of the cl'niate, as 
related by his friend, many were imagin- 
ary, and many proceedeu from very differ- 
ent causes. It was not sarpri/.ing that 
those who passed twelve hour? in bed, 
and employed the other twelve in gor- 
mandizing, smOakiag, and tipling, should 
complain of bile and debility, and enume- 
rate their empty pil -boxes and medical 
prescriptions There was one thing in- 


But if there was nothing in .Imfy* 
hut disease and debility, he would be glad 
to know, what peculiar advantages they 
had to boast of at home. Of the climate, 
no one surely would be hardy enough fo 
make any forced panegyrics, a climate, 
perhaps, more variable and pernicious 
than any in the known world, aud which 
occasioned colds, catarrhs, melancholy 
and consumptions, and added more to 
our bills of mortality in a week, than 
were to be found in an Indian obituary tor 
a year. . , 

“ Of society in England, he could not 
be supposed to know much ; — he had 
been twenty-tin ee years in India, and 
never felt a desire to leave it, till required 
by the urgency of his private affairs, and 
now that he was at home, his only wish 
was to get back,— He saw nothing but 
great expense, with little comfort ; and 
great ostentation, with little to show.;, he 
vyas pursued, insulted, and hairassedin 
every street, by beggars, bona robas and 
hackney coachmen, and had scarcely 
ever visited a public place of amusement 
without finding, on his return, his pockets 

picked.” 

Hiatus In-t- 1 .. 


* ■ For the Asiatic Journal 

^ AN ACCOUNT OF A HUNTING PARTY 

OfFho late Nauiab Usiif-ad-Dotvlah ; in a Letter to a Friend. 


Lucl-now, Jan. 20, 1794,-1 am just 
returned from a four mpnths’ excursion 
with his excellency the JVawab, and as a 
sketch of our ramble may afford you some 
amusement, I shall detail a few of the 
mbst agreeable and interesting circum- 
stances which occurred. We left Luck- 
now on the 4lh of October last, and di- 
rected bur Course towards Baraech p our, 
iaftsta; or party, consisted of, about 
40,060* men, and 2O,0dO hearts - com- 
posed of 10,000 soldiers^ 1000 cavalry, 
atwf near 150 pieces of cannon $ 1500 ele- 
phantk; 3000 chhs or hackeries, and an 
innumerable train of camels, horses, and 


bullocks ; great numbers of rutts or cp r 
vered carriages for women, dra^yn . by 
oxen, which were filled with the Naw$b‘s 
ladies j many large and small boats car* 
lied op carts drawn byfi'ty, forty, atyl 
thirty oxen each; tigers, leopards, , and 
hawks, fighting cocks, fighting ,qp&il#, 
aud nightingales; pigeons, danqing, wor 
men aud boys, singers, players*, bqffoons, 
and mountebanks. Ip. short, bia,^x^elr> 
lency had every thing, eyqry- objb$bWkleh 
(puld^CaseoV; aujrpri^.-aMrtu^^mira- 
tip^rfyyvitfi, Xfrt&*9 r nV9PJ1l!fo* 
laughter. About 500 coolies, or porters, 
were employed to carry his shooting ap- 

3 z 2 
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paratua* guns, powder, shot,, and mftoUnttgfc; ii§ darted out toWa?dVme f! ’ 

teriw * hp had above one thousand. double, on my Approach, roaring furiously, and" 
barrel. guns, the finest that. Manton and ' lashing bis- sidei wftfi Ids t«iil ; f luckily d 


N ock could make ; single barrels, pistols* 
swords, and spears innumerable. Reli- 
giou, constrained him to stop some days 
at Baifaech, to pay homage at the tomb 
a celebrated saint, named Salar G ha- 
zee., AJ1 good men who are able resort 
to (Worship this holy anchorite once a 
year* generally in the month of May ; his 
bones were discovered about 400 years- 
ago, and manifested their sanctity by 
some ^miraculous marks: the witty and- 
unbelieving say tlwey were the skeleton of- 
au.ass, without thinking of the impiety- 
Of imagining any resemblance he-' 
tween an ass and a saint, whether dead 
or alive. From Haracch we proceeded 
toward Nanpara, a small town in the 
first range of mountaius, commonly call- 
ed, the Common Hills, which extend 
from the eastern extremity of Bootan to 
Burdyvar, and divide Hindustan from- 
Tibet and Nipal. Game of all sorts 
were destroyed every morning and even- 
mg without number or distinction. His 
excellency is one of the best marksmen 1 
ever saw; it would he strange if he tons 
pot, as one day with another he firesf 
above 100 shots, at every species of binds 
and animals. The first tiger we saw and 
killed was in the mountains ; we went to 
attack him about noou ; he was in a 
narrow valley, which the Nawab sur- 
rounded with' above two hundied ele- 
phants ; we heard him growl horribly in 
a thick bush in the middle of the valley ; 
being accustomed to the sport and very 
eager, I pushed in my elephant, the fierce 
beast charged me immediately ; the ele- 
phant, atjmid animal, as they generally 
arc, turned tail, and deprived me of the 
opportunity to fire ; I ventured again, at- 
tended j)y two or three other elephants y 
the tiger made a spring, aud nearly reach- 
ed the hack of one of the elephants, on 
which we»;e three or four men ; the ele- 
pbaJit shook himself so forcibly, as to 
throw fltese men off his back ; they tum- 
bled ipto t the , bush,; I gave, them up for 
lost, bp,t was agreeably surprised .to we 
th£m ,4’c^‘p , out unhurt. H 4 excellency 
time^op. ja, rising ground near. 

keck- 

mrt Wwi» 

. ‘SMrit JjWfla and wHi 


got a shot and hit film, he retreatbtf itito 0 
the bilsh, and ten or twelve elephants' 
just then pushed into the thicket, /alarm-* 
ed the tiger, and obliged him to run oyi4’ 
towards the Nawab, who instantly gave’ 
him a warm reception, and with the as- 
sistance of some of his Omras, or lords,' 
laid the tiger sprawling on his side; a*' 
loud shout of who ! whn / proclaimed the 
victory. On elephants there is no danger 
in encountering these savage "beasts, which 
you know from repeated trials. I have 
been at. the killing of above thirty tigers,* 
and seldom saw any one hurt. If you re- 
collect, I was once thrown off my elephant* 
on a‘ tiger, and escaped with a bruise. 

Tbe’next sport we hrtd of any magnitude,’ 
was the attack on a wild elephant, vEhl6h’ 
we met a few days after the battle vritTf' 
the tiger ; we espied him on a large plain 
overgrown with glass; the Nawab, eag^r 
for such diversions, immediately formed^ 
a semicircle with four hundred elephants, 
who were directed to advance and en- 
circle him ; this was the first wiki Ele- 
phant I had evey seen attacked, and con- 
fess I did not feel very easy ; howevef I 
kept alongside of his excellency, deter- 
mined to take my chance. When the 
semiciirle of elephants got within three 
hundred yards' of (he wild one, he looked 
amazed, but hot frightened ; two fyrgp' 
must * elephants of the Nawab’s were^of7 
deied to advance against him, when they 
approached within twenty yards he charg- 
ed them, the shock was dreadful ; how- 
ever the wild one conquered, and drove 
the must elephants before bim^ as be 
passed us the Nfavvab ordered some qfthe 
strongest female elephants with thick 
ropes, to go along side of him, and en- 
deavour to entangle him with nooses 
running knots; the attempt was vain* ’as 
he snapped every rope, and none of tH^” 
tame elephants 'could stop *his progress £ 
the Nawab perceiving it impossible ^to 
catch him, ordered his death, and irame- 

* Must eleplnnts are those which are in Ittgh' 
rut j. tht v are then ver. unmanageable, bold; 
savage, and often very dangerous. The mate tie* 
ptian:* hfcume mutt at a certain age, which some 
say i« forty years v the nun elephants are the 
only ohfes which will dare to face a w}td ones, they 
are* dlso used m the deplumt fights exhibited be- 
fore the piincetnf Indian, . * 
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diatfty a volley of above ahundxedshots circumference its its most jJOtatiWJtedlJr* 
were fired ; many.of tfie balls, hit Jiim,,,, in the dry season, and about thtrtymiter 
unc °hcernpd, and moved I in its extensive period, the rainy 
on ^yards the mountains*; we < kept, up 1 , surrounded by thick and high grasbUftthSiK' 
IiI i 'P c P s ^ aut: fire for near half an hour foot of the ! Gorruckpoor Hills ; fhfejtitoglV 

th4 NaWab and most of his Giuraa,u.s*d or Wild, which enicurs the Take, ifTftrt* 

rifi?s» vyhieh carried two aud three ounce* of wild elephants, rhinoceroses, ilgeifc,” 
they made, my little, impress leophrds, wild buffaloes, deer, and ev«ry r 
sion ; the .balls just entered the skin. ami. species of aerial garde. This was thfc 
lodged.there. I went.up repeatedly, being 1 place destined for the grand' hunt/ which ' 
mounted on a female elephant, within we were da iy taught t6 expect With pleas- 
ten,yard!j of the wild one, and fired my ing anxiety by the florid descriptions Of 
riflt; at his head; the .blood gushed out, his excellency. Ori the ftth of December, 
but the skull was invulnerable ; some of early in the morning, we were'itaifatnott^ 
the Ktiandahar horse galloped up to the ed to the sylvan war; a line of 1200 fete-* 

wijd elephant, and made cuts at him phants was drawn up on the north of the? 

vvi^h their sahres ; he charged the horse- lake facing to the east, and We proceeded 

wounded some aud killed others; rapidly through the high grads, ’ With 
being pq w muqh exhapsted with the loss minds glowing with the expectation of 
of blood, having received above three the grand sport we should meet. ' Lay 
thousand shots, and mauy strokes of the. down your pipes, ye country squires, 1 who 
Sitbre, he slai kcued his pace, quite calm boast in such pompous language the de- 

and ^erenc, as if determined to meet his struction of a poor reyuard or puss, and 

approaching end ; I could not at this time say in what terms ye could convey art 

refrain from pitying so noble au animal, idea of the scene 1 saw, and now endeA- 
Thc horsemen seeing him weak and vour to describe ! When we had arrived 
slow, dismounted, and with their swords at the eastern extremity of the lake, we 

began a furious attack on the tendons of perceived a large drove of wild elephants 

his bind legs j they were soon cut ; unable feediug and gamboling at the footof the 

to proceed, he staggered, and fell with- mountains; I counted above 1 70 ; at this 

out a groan. The hatchetmeti now ad- critical moment Mr. Conway, a geittle- 

vanced, and commenced an attack on his man in the Nawab’s service, felfoffhis 

large ivory tusks, whilst the horsemen elephant, owing to the animal's stepping 

and soldiers, with barbarous iiisqlt, be- his forefoot into a concealed hole; Mr. 


gan a cruel assault, to try the sharpness Conway was much bruised, pale, and al- 
of their swords, display the sttength of most senseless; the Nawab stopped to 


their arm, and shew their invincible 
ebufage ; the sight' was very affecting ; 
he still breatlled, ' and breathed without 
a g'roan ; he rolled his eyes with anguish 
on the surrounding crowd, and making a 
last effort to rise, expired with a sigh, 
T^e jNavyab returned to his tents as much 
ftiisned with vanity and exultation as 
Aftiihes ; and the remainder of the day, 
and many a day after, were dedicated to 
repeated narrations of this vjctQiy, which 
wds ornamented and magnified by all the 


put him into a palankeen, and scud bin 
hack to the encampment ; this gave th$ 
wild elephants time to gaze on our dread- 
ful front, aud recover from their amaze; 
many of them scampered off towards the 
hills. The Nawab divided our line of 
1200 elephants into four bodies, and sent 
them in pursuit of the wild ones, which 
they were to take or destroy. 1 remain- 
ed with the division attached to the Na- 
wab ; we attacked a large male elephant,' 
and after a long contest, killed hfrii in the 


combined powers of ingenious flattery, 
and.unbounded exaggeration : 

“ Sooth’d with the strain, the prince grew vain, 
Fought alibis battles o’er again, ' - 

And thrice he routed ait bis foes, aud thrice he 
«l£w the slain.” 

From the mountains we directed our 
course towards Buckra Jeql, where we 
arrived on the 4th of December. Buckra 
Jeel is a large lake, about three miles in 


same manner as the one 1 havte already 
described; we killed also fburimall« 
ones, and our division, including the* 
other three; canght twenty-one 
which w#led to Our encampment ih tiijpi 
triumph. I have ohiy' giyiitf 4 
count) 6f thifc gf and 'hunt,' J tw Mil linpoV 
eible 'to 1 deedibti sftid wife 

the confb^ioo; Wffihlt, no^, tfnn&shrttk*- 
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ing and roaring of 1200 tame elephants, 
attacked and attacking 170 wild ones, all 
in terrible disorder tossed,” formed a 
drbadful inflange, which cannot be ima- 
gined by the most luxui iant fancy. There 
vrete above 10,000 shots fired from all 
quarters ; and considering the confusion, 
I am surprised the scene was not more 
bloody on our side ; about twenty men 
Wete'lcilled and wounded, and near half 
a dozen "horses. 1 had two rifles, and 
two double barrel guns, and a boy to 
load for me in the khawar, yet I could 
not fire quick enough, though l expended 
four hundred balls ; many of our tame 
elephants which were must , and brought 
to oppose tile wild ones, Were knocked 
down, bruised, pierced, and made to fly. 
The largest elephant we killed was above 
ten feet high*, aud would have sold for 

• Travellers say there arc elephants sixteen 
feet high ; but this is the exaggerated language of 
travellers, who in general are more anxious to 
excite wonder than convey information. I never 
saw an elephant eleven feet high, and I have seen 


20,000 rupees if he had been caught. Our. 
prize of this day might, without amplifi- 
cation, he estimated at 50,000 rppefea^ 
but you know our only object was amuser 
meat. .<■ - 

From Bucra Jeel we came to Faizabadj 
where we reposed for three weeks, to re*, 
cover from the great fatigue we had un- 
dergone ; after a gay scene of every spe- 
cies of oriental amusement, and festive 
dissipation, wc returned to this place, 
having killed in our excursion eight ti- 
gers, six elephants, and caught twenty-' 
one. To enumerate the other kinds 
game would require a sheet as ample as 
the petition which was presented to Jon*- 
gaze Khan, and might perhaps he treated 
by you iu the manner that Asiatic c0U i - 
queror treated the petition.— Adieu. 

Yours, &c. 

above some thousands. The Nawab givep fxfn» r 
gant prices for uncommonly large elephants, and 
he hag none eleven feet high. Their geheral Kdigtik 1 
is about seven or eight feet. '>'1 
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AN ESSAY ON THE OOPAS, Oil POISON-TREE OF JAVA* 

BY THOMAS IIORSEFIELD, M. D. 

(From the Seventh Volume of the Transactions of the literary and Philosophical 
Society of Java.) 


I have proposed to myself in the fol- 
lowing essay, to offer you a short ac- 
count of the Oopas of Java. 1 feel some 
satisfaction in being able, at a time when 
every subject relating to this island has 
acquired a degree of interest, to furnish 
you with a faithful description of the 
tree, made by myself on the spot where 
it grows, and to relate its effects on the 
animal system by experiments personally 
instituted and superintended ; and I flat- 
ter myself that the practical information 
detailed in the following sheets will re- 
fute the falsehoods that have been pub- 
lished concerning this subject, at the 
same time that it will remove the uncer- 
tainty in which it has been enveloped. 

*Ac literary flnd scientific world Ugs in 
few instance? been more grossly w?d, impu- 
dently imposed, upon by the;acpo»iiu 

of the Pohon Qapas, published in 
about the year 1780. The history and ori- 


gin of this celebrated forgery still remains 
a mystery. Foersch, who put his name t‘o 
the publication, certainly was (acCdniirijj;' 
to information I have received from cre- 
ditable persons w r ho have long rt^ide^ oh 
the island) a surgeon in the Dutch feast 
India Company’s service, abodt rlie time 
the account of the Oopas appea'r&L* It 
would be in some degree interesting to 
become acquainted With bis Character. I 
have been led to suppose that liis literary 
abilities were as mean, as his contempt 
of truth was consummate. 

Having hastily picked up some vague 
information Concerning tbe. Oopas, he 
carried it to Europe, where his notes were 
arranged, doubtlessly by a different ha, mjb, 
in such a form, as by their plausibility 

\ , ^ s; i/m * ^ 

* Foersch was a surgeon of ttye 
Samaratg to the year Yjjs. His atewnt of tM 
Oopas Tree-appeared in 178$, 
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arid 1 appearance of truth, to be generally 
ordditdd. ' 1 '* 

11 It in no small degree surprising that 
stfp&lpable a falsehood should have been 
assefted with so much boldness and have 
remained so long without refutation — or 
that a subject of a nature so curious 
and so easily investigated, relating to its 
principal colony, should not have been 
inquired into and corrected by the na- 
turalists of the mother-country. 

To a person in any degree acquainted 
with the geography of the island, with 
the manners of the princes of Java, and 
their relation to the Dutch government 
at that period, or with its internal his- 
tory during the last fifty years, the first 
glance at the account of Foersch must 
have evinced its falsity and misrepre- 
sentation, Long aftdr it had been pro- 
mulgated, and published in the different 
public journals in most of the languages 
of Europe, a statement of facts, amount- 
ip^ to a refutation of this account, was 
published in one of the volumes of the 
Transactions of the Batavian Society, or 
in one of its prefatory addresses. But 
not having the work at hand, 1 cannot 
with certainty refer to it, nor shall I 
cuter into a regular examination and re- 
futation of the publication of Foersch, 
which is too contemptible to merit such 
attention. 

But though the account just mentioned, 
in so far as relates to the situation of the 
Poison Tree, to its effects on the sur- 
rounding country, and to the application 
said, tp bavq been made of Hie Oopas on 
qimjqal^ in different parts of the island, 
a^ 1 well a? the description of the poisonous 
substance itself, and its mode of collection, 
has been demonstrated to be an extrava- 
gant forgery,— the; existence of a tree on 
Java, frqtu whose sap a poison is prepar- 
edj equa| in fatality, wbeu thrown into 
tie druul^tipn, to the strongest animal 
ppisotb? h;tjierta known, is a fact, which 
it js at prpsent my object to establish and 
to illustrate. 

The tree wliich produces this poison is 
called Antshar, and grows in the eastern 
extremity of the island. Before I pro- 
ceed to the description of, it and of the; 
effects produced by its poison, I must 
premise a few remarks on the history of 
its more accurate investigation, and, cm 
• the circumstances which frave lately con- 
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tributed to bring a faithful account of 
this subject before the public. 

At the time 1 was prosecuting my in- 
quiries into the botany and natural bj$? 
tory of the island on behalf of the Dutch 
government, Mr. Leschenault de La Tour ? 
a French naturalist, was making a pri- 
vate collection of objects of natural his- 
tory for the governor of the north-eastj 
coast of Java. He shortly preceded me 
in my visit to the eastern districts of the 
island, and while I was on my route 
from Sourabaya in that direction, 1 re- 
ceived from him a communication con- 
taining an account of the poison-tree a* 
he found it in the province of Blambau- 
gan. I am induced to make this state- 
ment, in order to concede, as far as re- 
gards myself, to Mr. Leschenault de La 
Tour, iu the fullest manner, the priority 
of observing the Oopas of Java. 1 do 
this to prevent any leflection, in case a 
claim to the discovery should be made at 
a future period : but I must be permitted 
to add ia justice to the series of inqui- 
ries which engaged me and the manner 
in which they were carried on, that the 
knowledge of the existence of this tree 
was by no means uncommon or secret in 
the district of Blambangan, in the envi- 
rons of Banyoo-wangee ; that the com- 
mandant of the place, a man of some 
curiosity and inquiry, was acquainted 
with it, and that it could not (in all pro- 
bability) have escaped the notice of a 
person, who made the vegetable produc- 
tions an object of particular inquiry, and 
noted with minute attention every thit>£ 
that related to their history and ope- 
ration. 

It is in fact more surprizing that a sub- 
ject of so much notoriety in the district 
of Blambangan, and of so great celebrity 
and misrepresentation in every other part 
of the w'orld, should so long haye re- 
mained unexplored, than that it should* 
finally have been noticed and described^ 
and since my visit to that province I haye^ 
more than once remarked the coincidence, 
which led two persons of nations diffej , -' i 
ent from each other, and from that jvhich 
has been long in possession of the 
who commenced their inquiries Without 
any previous tombdni&itioTf add with ; 
diffbrtht 'ebjdfcts b’ VW, "Withllt ’t'fiejpe-^ 
rlod of kbdffUlk btlh^HkJ’lq^tsi't'and 

amine' the '€&pks aVa 1 . 1 " 1 ‘ , 

, jon.rdodl l ’ v ^ 
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The work of Jlumphiu* contain* a 
,long, account of the Oopas, under the de- 
nomination of Arbor Toxicaria ; the 
trge does not grow in Amboyna, and his 
description was made from the informa- 
tion tye obtained from Mac assar. 

His figure was drawn from a branch of 
that which was called the male tree, 
9Cnt tP l?* 1 * 1 .from sarae P Iace » an(i ea ' 
tatylighing the identity of the poison-tree 
of ^Vf^cassar and the other Eastern Islands 
with, the Antshar of Java. 

The account of this author is too ex- 
tensive to be abridged in this place. It 
concentrates all that has till lately been 
published on this subject ; but the rela- 
tion is mixed with many assertions and 
remarks of a fabulous nature, and it is 
highly probable that it was consulted in 
the fabrication of Foersch’s story. It is, 
however, highly interesting, as it gives an 
account of the effects of the poisoned 
darts, formerly employed in the wars of 
the Eastern Islands, on the human sys- 
tem, and qf the remedies by which their 
effect yyas counteracted and cured. 

The simple sap of the Arbor Toxicaria 
(acqqr^ijog to Kumphins) is harmless, and 
yequjrgs the addition of ginger and seve- 
ra) ppbfltances analogous to it, sucli as 
Eedppry and Lampoegang, to render it 
aqtivcaud mortal. In so far it agrees 
w|th thq ^ntshary which in its simple 
state is supposed to be inert, and betore 
Joeing used as a poison, is subjected 
to a preparation which will be described 
after ttye history of the tree. The same 
effervescence and boiling which occurs on 
fhe ipixture of the substances added to 
the milky juice by the Javanese in Blain- 
bangan, has been observed in the prepar- 
ation pf the poison of Macassar, and in 
proportion to the violence of these ef- 
fects the poison is supposed to be active. 
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therto bcen.made, as peculiar to the 
and, by a different mode of prepaiitidn, 
furnishes a poison far exceeding the 
Qopps in violeuce, Its name is Tshattitt % 
and its specific description will succeed 1 to 
that of the Antshar. The genu* has not 
before been discovered nor described. 

Description of the Antshar. 

The Antshar belongs to the twenty- 
first class of Linnaeus, the Monoecia. 
The male and female flowers are produced 
in catkins (amenta) on the same branch, 
at no great distance from each other, 
the female flowers are in general above 
the male. 

‘ The characters of the genus are : 

Male, flower — Calix consisting of 
several scales, which are imbricate. 

Carol. None — S famines . Filaments ma- 
ny, very short, covered by thd scales of 
the receptacle anthers. 

The receptacle on which the filaments 
are placed, lias a conical form, abrupt, 
Somewhat rounded abbve. ' 

Female, flower — Catkins oVate. ua - 
ILv consisting of a number of Imbffchtp 
scales (generally more than in the driile} 
containing one flower. 

Corol. None. 

Pistil — Germ single, ovate, erect ; styles 
two, long, slender, spreading * stigmas 
simple, acute. 

Seed-vessel, an oblong drupe, covered 
with the calix. 

Seed, an ovate nut, with oneceU. 

Specific Description. 

The Antshar is one of the largest tre^s 
in the forests of Java. The stein W cylin- 
drical, perpendicular, and rises tdih- 
pletely naked to the height of Sixty, Se- 
venty or eighty feet. Near the suitfk&e 
of the ground it spreads obltqheiyi' divid- 
ing into numeious broad appendage! or 
wings, much like the Cundridn caMnt^ne, 


. £ t dissertation has been published by 
Criftp. 42 jmlaeus at Upsal, which con- 
tains the substance of the account of 
$gmphjus t $ an extract from it is given in 
Pj, Dunoaft’s Medic. Comment, for the 
yoat 17^0^ voj. vtli Decad, 

; It .appears , frqm the account of I^m- 
ptyjjup this tree is also found in JjJor- 
neq,,Supiatraand ftylL 
,, ^sideq.th^tjcqe ^isonrtfeej. lbe Qopqs 
ap4tim4uishw.pf 
Jfep prodvtf* a ahrttb> 

r fw Pfi PtoemOow fcmfcr 


aud several others of our large forest tWW. 
It is covered with a whitish bark, slight- 
ly bursting in longitudinal furrows x neat 
the ground this bark is, in old trow, 
more than halt an inch thick, aud, upon 
being wounded, yields plentifully the 
milky juice from which the celebrated 
ppjspu is prepared. A puncture, or (inch* 
sion being roadein the tree, the Juice or 
sap appears oqzitag out, of a yelkrwlsh 
colour (somewhat frpt%) ; from old few*, 
paler ; apd nearly white from young 
once; whin exposed totfctaifr Hi wp* 


t. .1* 1 . •• J 
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^aceb€Comjei.brown. The consistence very 

resembles milk, oiftf it is thicker 
~#(U<1 viscid, This sap js contained in the 
tripe, bark. (or cortex), which, when punc- 
tured, yields a considerable quantity, so 
filial ia a short time a cup full may be 
collected from a large, tree. The inner 
baik (or liber) is of a close fibrous tex- 
ture, like that of the morn* papyri/ era, 
and when sepaiated from the other hark, 
hud cleansed fioin the adheiing pat tides, 
resembles a coarse j)iecc of linen. It has 
been worked into topes which are very 
strong, and the poorer class of people 
employ the inner bark of younger trees, 
which is more easily prepared, for the 
purpose of making a coarse stuff which 
tVy wear when working in the fields. 
But jt requires much bruising, washing, 
and a Ioug immersion in water before it 
ran be used, and even when it. appears 
completely purified, persons wearing this 
<lress, on being exposed to the rain, are 
affected with an intolerable itching, 
wtyich renders tlveir flimsy covering al- 
ip<j»^ insupportable. 

appear from the account of the 
manner in which the poison is prepared, 
that the deleterious quality exists in the 
gum, a small portiou of which still adher- 
ing to the bark, produces, when it be- 
comes wet, this irritating effect, and it is 
singular, that this property of the pre- 
pared bark is known to the Javanese in 
all places where the tree grows (for in- 
stance in various parts of the pi evinces of 
JBnngil rnul Malang, and even at Onar- 
ang), Je the preparation of a poison 
it$ juice, which produces a mortal 

effect introduced int0 tUe boil y l) ? 

^o^efl^eapons, is ail exclusive art of 
tjjq jnhabi^ts of the eastern extremity 
Qfi^e island. 

...ttnuiof the Regents in the eastern dis- 
trict: informed me, that having many 
yparfcago prepared caps or bonnets from 
Him- inner bark of the Antshar, which 
wqrfi stiffened in the usual manner with 
thick rice water, and handsomely painted, 
for the purpose of decorating his Man- 
tries, they all decidedly' refused to wear 
them, asserting that they would cause 
their hair to fall off.' 

* . 'Hie stem of the Antshar having. ar- 
rived at the before-mentioned height, 
•ends off a few stout branches, Which 
* ^reading iiearly t horktootftlly ,i \vitl | i several 
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irregular curves, divides into smaller 
branches, ami form a hemispherical, but 
not very regular crown. The external 
branches are short, have several ndeqdal 
bends, and aie covered with u bfolvn 
bark. 

The leaves are alternate, oblong, liilart- 
shaped, somewhat narrower towards the 
base, entire, Avith a waving or undujal'ed 
margin, which sometimes has a few ir- 
regular sinuosities. The longitudinal 
nerve divides the leaf somewhat* oblique- 
ly, and the inferior division is generally 
the larger. The point is irregular, some 
are rounded at the end, others run, off 
almost abruptly to a short point. *l'he 
upper surface is shining and nearly 
smooth : some widely-dispersed short 
villi are observed on it ; the infciior sur- 
face is lightly roneh, reticulated, and 
marked with oblique parallel veins. Tbo 
petiole is short. The flowers are pro- 
duced towards the extremity of the outer 
branches, in a few scattered catkins. 
The common peduncle of the males is 
slender and long, that of the females is 
shorter. 

Previous to the season of flowerings 
about the beginning of June, the tree 
sheds its leaves, which re-appear when 
the male flovvers have completed the of- 
ficeof fecundation. It delights in a fer- 
tile and not very elevated soil, - and is 
only found in the largest forests. 1 first 
met with it (the Antshar) in the province 
of Poegar, on my way to Banjoowangqe j 
in the province of Blambangan I visited 
four or five different trees, from which 
this description has been made, while two 
of them furnished the juice for the pre- 
paration of the Oopas. The largest of 
these trees had, where the oblique Appen- 
dages of the stem entered the ground, a 
diameter of at least ten feet, and where 
the regularly round and straight stem be- 
gan, the extent of at least ten feet be- 
tween the points of two opposite appen- 
dages at the surface of the ground, 
its diameter was full three feet. x t hfive 
since found a very tall tree In Pa&odtto- 
wang, near the boundary of 
very lately I have discovered sereravytmtig 
trees in the forests of Jftparo^aftd'ori^In 
tree hi the viridity of Ofia^.^-W all 
theie places , ’ (hough' Fhfc 1 NrhjRmuw 1 we 
.Udacqnaittt^’Wi^^f^^e^l^^ knd 
, Af WitfifeulWtiie 
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tree by the name of Antshar. From the 
tree 1 found in the province of Passooroo- 
wang I collected some juice, which was 
nearly equal in its operation to that of 
lilamhangaii. One of the expel intents to 
he related below was made with the 
Oopas prepnied hy m j self, after my te- 
tuinto the chief village. I had some eht- 
ficulty in inducing the inhabitants to 
assist me in colic cling the juice, as they 
feared a cutaneous cmplion and inllam- 
mation, tesembling, aevoieling to the ac- 
count the) ga\e of il, llial ptoduced hy 
the Ingas ot this island, the Rhus eernt.v 
of Japan, and the/f/i//* radiants of Noith 
Ameiiea ; hut they weic only affected hy 
a slight heat and itching of the eye". In 
clearing the new mounds in the environs 
of lianjoowangee for cultivation, it is 
with much dillieulty the inhabitants tan 
he made to apjnoach the tiee, as they 
dread the cutaneous ei option which it i" 
Known to produce when newly tut down. 

Put t'Xtejit when the tree is laigelv 
wounded, ot when il i" felled, by which 
a large poition of the tube is disengaged, 
the ellluvia of which, mixing with the at- 
niospheie, alleels the persons exposed to 
it, with the symptoms just nientjuiied, 
the tiee may be appioaehetl and ascended 
like the other common trees in the fo- 
rests. 

The Antshar, like the tiees in its neigh- 
bourhood, is on all sides siinounded by 
shrubs and plants ; in no instance have I 
observed the giound n.ikecl or barren in 
its immediate. < ircumfeienee. 

The largest tiee 1 met with in 111am- 
bangan was so closely cm honed hy Ihe 
common tiees and shiubs ot the fmest in 
which it grew, that it was with difficulty 
1 could appioach it. Several vines and 
climbing shrubs, in complete health and 
vigour, adheicd to it, and as< ended to 
nearly half its height. And at the time 
1 visited the tiee and colli eted the juice, 
J was foieihly "truck with the egregious 
misrepresentation of Foci sell Seveial 
young trees spontaneously sprung fiom 
seeds that had fallen fiom the parent, ic- 
minded me of a line, in Dai win’s Botanic 
Garden, “ Chained at his toot two scion 
demons dwell — while in icc ailing his 
heautilul description of the Oopas, my vi- 
cinity to the tiee gave me leason to re- 
joice that it is founded on fiction. The 
wood of the Antshar is white, light and 
of a spongy appearance. 


Description of the Tshettik. 

The fructification of the Tshettik is 
still unknown ; after all possible research 
in the di"lrict where it grows, 1 have not 
been able to find it in a flovveiiug state. 
It is a large winding shrub. 

The root extends creeping to a consi- 
deiable distance, pai.illel to the surface 
of the cai tli, sending off small fibres at 
dilleicnt cm vos, while the main loot 
sliikes pei pendieulaily into the giound. 

In large individuals it lias a diameter 
of Ivvo or thiee inches ; it is covcied 
with a reddish brown bark, containing 
a juice of the same colon i, of a pecu- 
liar, pungent, and somewhat nauseous 
odoui. Fiom this hark the poison is pre- 
pared. 

The stem, which in general is shrubby, 
sometimes acepiiies the si/e of a small 
tiee ; it is vciy n regular in its ascent 
ami distribution • having made seveial 
huge bends neni the smtaee of the earth 
it divides (at long iuteivals) into uume- 
i ous blanches., which attach themsedves 
to the neighbouuiig objects and pursue a 
winding com "e, at no great distance from 
the mound and neai ly paialhltoit. In 
some instances the stem lises to the top 
of huge tiees*, its lomi is completely cy- 
lindrical, and it is cou tnl with a grey 
spoiled baik. 

The lessen blanches ai ise fiom the stem 
in paiis (opposite) and aie very long, 
slendi'i , eylindi ical, divergent oi spiead- 
ing, and covered with a smooth grey 
shining bail* ; on these the leaves aic 
placed opposite, in single pans or on a 
a common footstalk, pinnate in two or 
three pairs ; they ai e egged, spear-shap- 
ed, entne, teiiiiiiiating in a long nairovv 
point, completely smooth and shining on 
the uppei sin face, with a few p.nalle! 
veins beneath. The petioles aie short 
and somewhat curved. Toward their 
extremity the shoots produce cirrhi or 
temhils, which appear without any re- 
gular elistrihut ion opposite to the leaflets ; 
and some hranehes are entirely without 
them- they are about an inch long, slen- 
der, compressed and spirally turned 
hark (rccurvali) at their end near the 
base a small stipulu is found. 

The Tshettik grows only in close, 
shady, almost inaccessible forests, in a 
deep, black, fertile, vegetable mould. It 
is very rarely met inith, even in the wil- 
dernesses ofBlambangan. 
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Preparation l.s7 of the Autshar. — This 
process was performed for me hy an old 
Javanese, who was cchdnatcd for his .su- 
per ior skill In picpaiing the poison. 
About eight ounces of the juice ol the 
Anlshar, which lias been collected the 
preceding evening in the usual manner, 
and pieservcd in the joint of a bamboo, 
was caielully stiained into a bowl. '1 lie 
sap of the following substances, which 
had been lincly plated and luuised,was 
carefully txpiessed and pruned into it, 
vi/. Arum, X am poo (J.uanese) Kamiplei ra 
Galanga, Kontshur, Aniomum, fieu»h//, 
(a \aiietj of Zeiambed) coimnon 
and garlic, of each about half a dram ; 
the same quantity of finely powdered 
black pepper was then added, and the 
mix! me stored. 

The prepaid now took an entire fruit 
of the Capsicum fniticosum or Guinea 
peppei, and hating opened Jt, lit* care- 
fully separated a •‘ingle seed, and placed 
it on the llmd in the middle ol the 
bowl. 

The seed immediately began to i eel 
louml rapidly, now forming a regular eli- 
de, then dailmg towards the margin of 
the cup, with a perceptible commotion 
on the suilate ot the liquor, which conti- 
nued about one minute. Being complete- 
ly at test, the same quantity of pepper 
was again added, and another seed ot the 
capsicum laid on as belore : a similar 
commotion took place rn the Hind, hut in 
a less degiee, and the seed was eairred 
round with diminished lapulitv. 'I he 
addition of the same quantity ot pepper 
was repealed a tliiid lime, when a seed 
of the capsicum being carefully placed m 
tbecentieot the fluid, remained quiet, 
forming a regulai code about itself, rn 
the lluid, resembling the halo of the 
moon. This is considered as a sign that 
the preparation of the poison is complete. 


The dried milk of the Autshar having 
been preserved dose a considerable time, 
can still lie piepaied and rendered active. 
A quantity which I had collected about 
two months befoie, was treated in .lie 
following manner by the same person 
who prepared the fresh juice. Being in- 
fused iu as much hot water as was hardy 
sufficient well to dissolve it, it was care- 
fully stiued till all the pai tides soluble 
in water weie taken up ; a co.tgiilum of 
icmii rein, lined undissohed ; this was 
taken out and tin own away. The liquor 
was now treated wfh the spices above- 
mentioned, the pepper and the seed of 
the capsicum, iu the same manner as the 
fiesh i luce. The same whirling motion 
occurred as above described, on the seed 
being placed hi the centre. Its activity 
will appeal fiom one ol the experiments 
to he related. 

'2d. Of the Tshettik. — The hark of the 
loot is i aiefully sepaiatcd, and cleared 
of all the adherent eaitli ; a propoiti- 
onate quant rly of watei is poured on, and 
it is boiled about an hour, when the 
fluid is (aiefully filtcied through a white 
doth ; it is then exposed to the fine 
again ami boiled down to /ready the con- 
sistence of an exti act ; rn this state it 
much lcsemhlcs a tliuk syrop. r l'ho fol- 
lowing sprees, liming been prepared as 
above desmhed, aie added in the same 
proportion as to the Autshar; viz. 
K.empfeiia Galanga, ( Kontshur ,) Soontij, 
lye. J)shey 1 for common onion, garlic, 
and hlach pepptr. 

The expressed juice of them is poured 
into the vessel, which is once more ex- 
posed to the file a few minutes, when the 
preparation is complete. The Oopas of 
both kinds must be picscrved in very 
close v cssels. 

(To hr continued.) 
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A DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF NIPAL. 


Nipal, including its tributary pro- 
vinces, i.s one of the most extensive in- 
dependent soveieignties in India, com- 
prehending at picscnt neaily the whole 
of Northern Hindustan. The teiritories 
which compose this state are situated 
principally between the 27th and 32d de- 


grees of north latitude, and in length 
from N. K. to S. W. may be estimated at 
seven bundled miles by one hundred 
miles average lueadtb. 

To the east, the possessions of the 
Gbooi Khali Rajahs of Nipal are bounded 
by those of the Deb Rajah of Bootan, to 
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the S. E. the Bengal districts of Rung- 
foor Dinagepoor, and Cooch Bahar. The 
Nipal frontier, toward the east, is dis- 
tinguished by the town and district of 
Sookhim, by the Morung hills on the 
S. E. quarter, and on the N. E. by the 
towns of Dhoalka and Lastie. The coun- 
try lying between Catmandoo and the 
borders described, is almost entirely 
mountainous, giving rise to many rapid 
streams. 

Along the whole southern frontier, 
from Rungpoor in Bengal, to Belas poor, 
on the Sutuleje, in the province of 
Delhi, the Nipal territories are bounded 
by the British districts in Bengal, Bahar 
Oude, and Delhi, with the exception of 
about sixty miles, belonging to the Na- 
bob of Oude, which intervene. Since 
the conquest of Serinagur, in 1803, by 
the Nipalese, the Sutuleje river forms 
the boundary to the west, separating 
their territories from the province of La- 
hore, on which they have already begun 
to encroach. Along the whole northern 
frontier, the great Himalagy chain of 
mountains divides them from the elevated 
table-land of Tibet. 

The limits assigned above, describe 
the empire in its utmost dimensions, of 
which a very small part (hereafter to 
be described) has any claim to the appel- 
lation of Nipal: the modern names of the 
other principal districts are Ghorcah, Ky- 
raut, Morung, Muckwany, Macvvanpoor, 
Lamjung, Talinoor, Twenty- four Rajas, 
Casly, Palpar, lsmah, Rolpah, Patahu, 
Deucar, Jeinlah, Kemaoon,* Almora, and 
Serinagur. 

The Bagmatty River, which passes be- 
tween Manniary and the Kuttiool of mo- 

* Kemaoon, or Camaon, a provirceor district 
in Northern Hmdostsn, situated principally be- 
tween the 29th and JOtli degrees of north latitude, 
the hilly part of which belonged to the Rajah of 
Nipal ; and the Tut rye, or lower part, to the 
JBrituh government, having been ceded in 1801 
by the Nabob of Oude. The territory of this dis- 
trict is separated from that of Serinagur by a 
range of mountains, on which stands the village 
otChirirg, l^t.3tr» N. The whole of Kemaoon 
is now English. 

Afici passing this chain of hills, the contrast is 
remarkable. I lie h Us of Kemaoon appear to 
jisem a tegular accl.itty from thoir bases, and 
.the sm} is of ( rs£l^ e^'lh, gyring birth to fine 
verdure and extensive foiests. The country also 
divide uto railicr'-spaci'diis va'IHfe, rendered fer- 
! ttte'fcy tillage, «nd tfcfc cultivation 1 is more 1 ex- 
-Trtidfditlmd.caUTVwmnherjup 4ig|y,tHjua r iii 
.SefiuaaMr.'wiUi a jgieattr u populatiph. pri the 
‘frontier/ Mytriti of the VHlagdi are &Vioelif ( one 


deni maps, divides in the quarter 
British and Nipal territories in a 
tion nearly S. S. df . ; but the river, al- 
though wide, is not, at particular seasdtts 
of the years, above knee deep. On the 
western side, south of Hettowra, the 
common boundary of the British and Nl- 
paul territories, may be described by a 
line drawn midway between Kkdurraand 
Ullown. At Hettowra, the country is 
composed of a confused heap of bills, se- 
parated in various directions by narrow 
bottoms or glens, which is also the ap- 
pearance exhibited by the greatest part 
of the mountainous tract known under 
the general name of Nipal ; no single un- 
interrupted chain or range being met 
with after passing the Cheriaghuuti ridge, 
The sides of these hills are every where 
covered with tall forests (chiefly of aaul 
orsesso), or partially cultivated with dif- 
ferent sorts of grain. ■ The mountainous 
tract to the east, is inhabited by various 
uncivilized nations, the principal of whom 
are the Kyrauts, the llawoos, anil the 
Limbooas, who arc all Hindoos of the 
Brahminical pet suasion, but of the low- 
est cast. The chief towns are Catman- 
doo, the capital, Gorcah, Pattan, Bhat- 
gati, Jemlah, Ahnora, and Serinagur. . 

The valley of Nipal Proper, whence 
the sovereignty takes its name, is nearly 
of an oval figure : its greatest length from 
north to south is twelve miles by nine 
its greatest breadth; the circumference 
of the whole being under fifty miles. To 
the south it is bounded by very stupen- 
dous mountains; but to the east and 
west, the enclosing hills are less lofty. 
Sheopuri, which constitutes its principal 


half belonging to Serinagur, and oik halfto Ke- 
maoon, an arrangement which seems unfortunate, 
under present circumstances. J n this district are 
many small and rapid river*, such as the 6au- 
matlii, the Garuda Gunga, the Barrul, and the 
Causila. Prior to 1791, the mountainous part of 
tlusdistrict was subdued by the Nipnlese : and in 
ISO* the expelled Rajah of Kemaoon resided at 
Rampoor as a tehsildar (subordinate collector of 
the revenue) under the British government. In 
1582 dbul Fazel describes the Kemaoon moun- 
tains, and attributes to them a great manyValu- 
able articles which they dp not producei-^* 1 A 
part of the northern mountain* pf this sonbah t» 
called Kemaomi, where there aiertune* of gold, 
silver, ltad, ir *u, o piment, and borax. Here 
aiealso found abundance of timsk-dcer, ketass 
cows, silkworms, falcons of various kind*, gogts, 
horses, and plenty ol honey.” 

The city of Almora is the capital both of 
- metOoft and the Al»ow*>di#trmiik ' 
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furrier to, the north, is’ the , highest of 
the mountains that encircle it, whence 
issue the Bhagmatfy and Vishunmatty ri- 
vers, which, with many other streams, 
traverse the valley of Nipal, the bottom 
of which, beside being very uneven, is 
intersected with deep ravines and speckled 
with little hills. Seen from Mount Chan- 
draghire, the valley of Nipal appears 
thickly settled with villages, among fields 
fertilized by numerous streams : but the 
part of the view which most powerfully 
attracts the attention, is the adjacent 
enormous mountains of Sheopuri and 
Jibgibia, with the gigantic Himalaya ridge, 
covered with everlasting snow, in the back 
ground. 

In some ancient Hindoo books Nipal 
is called Deccan i Tapoo or the southern 
isle, in reference to its situation with re- 
spect to the Hymalaya mountains, and 
the contiguous northern regions ; the 
valley of Nipal being there described as 
ati inimenese lake, which, in the progress 
of ages, had retired within the banks of 
the Bhagmatty. 

Climate. 

The northernmost part of the Nipal 
valley scarcely lies in a higher parallel of 
latitude than 27° 3 N. Yet it enjoys, 
in some respects, the climate of the 
south of Europe. Its height above the 
sea appears, from the barometer, to be 
above four thousand feet : the mean tem- 
perature from the 17th to the 25th of 
March was 67 degrees. The seasons here 
are pretty much the same as in Upper 
Hindostan. The rains commence rather 
earlier, and set in from the south-east 
quarter; are usually very copious, and 
break up about the middle of October. 
In a few hours tne inhabitants, by as- 
cending the mountains, can pass a variety 
of temperatures ; aud in three or four 
days journey by moving from Noakote 
to Khcroo, or Ramika, may exchange the 
heat of Bengal for the cold of Russia. 

Lands. 

Throughout Nipal proper, the Newar 
tribes aloue cultivate the ground, and ex- 
ercise the useful arts; but they enjoy lit- 
tle security or happiness under their pre- 
* sent rulers. The sovereign is there re- 
garded as the original absolute proprietor 
of all lands. Even the first subject of 
the state has, generally speaking, but a 
temporary and .precarious interest In the 
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lands which he holds; being liable, at 
every punjunni (or grand council) t© be 
deprived of them altogether; to have 
them commuted for a pecuniary stipend, 
or, exchanged for others. This council 
consists of the principal ministers of go*- 
vernment, and of such other persons, as 
the sovereign thinks fit to invite to it. 

The lands of the Nipal state are divid- 
ed into 1. crown lands; 2. Birta, or Bi- 
mooter lands ; 3. Kohrya or Bari lands, 
(such as are destitute of streams) and 
4. Kaith, or plantation-lands of the first 
quality. 

The beegah is used in mensuration by 
the Purbutties only : by which appella- 
tion the occupiers of the hilly regions sur- 
rounding the valley of Nipal are distin« 
guished from the Newars or proper in- 
habitants of the latter. Many Kaiths 
yield three harvests; one of rice, one 
of wheat, pulse, &c. and, sometimes one 
or two of an excellent vegetable, called 
tori. There are grounds that yield two 
crops ot rice successively ; one fine and 
the other coarse ; beside alfording in the 
same year a wheat crop. 

Productions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated in the Ni- 
pal valley; but rarely more is raised than 
is required for the consumption of the 
chief landlords ; the seed is always sown 
by females. 

The plough is scarcely ever used by 
cultivators in the valley, who prepare 
their ground for rice by digging to a cer- 
tain depth with a sort of spade, turning 
up the soil iu ridges, as in potatoe-plah- 
tations, leaving the whole for some time 
until well flooded, and finally, levelling 
the field. Among the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of Nipal, are the raspberry* the 
walnut, and the mulberry. 

The cattle of Nipal, generally speak- 
ing, are so superior to those commonly 
met with in Bengal, and the Chowty 
cow, and Changea or Shawl-goat, rtf® 
only to be found among the mountains 
bordering on Tibet. The inhabitants of 
the latter country use sheep as beast* of 
burden, for the transporting salt into 
Nipal, of which each is said to carry 
forty-two pounds avoirdupoise. Tills dis- 
trict does not abound much With game; 
and the fish, from the' transparency and 
rapidity of the stream are very difficult to 
catch with the fly, The sarus, ortolan, 
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wild goose, and wild duck, appear in Ni- 
pftl only as birds of passage, waging a 
sjtage of it between Hindo.stan and Tibet. 
Copper and iron are found here ; the 
latter of an excellent quality. Oude was 
formerly supplied with copper from this 
country ; but of late, the European cop- 
per, by underselling, has driven the Ni- 
pal copper out of the markets. The gold 
imported to Bengal from Nipal, is not 
the produce of the country : the quantity 
procured from the rivulets, flowing 
through the territories, being extremely 
small. The gold is received by the Ni- 
palese from Tibet ju exchange for goods. 

Trade. 

The commerce of Nipal is not so exten- 
sive as it might he under better regula- 
tions. This is partly to be attributed to 
the ignorance and jealousy of the admi- 
nistration ; but also in a great degree to 
tire monopolies certain Uluts or mer- 
cantile Gosuins, and a few other mer- 
chants, have long been in possession of. 
If it were not for these obstacles an ex- 
teuaive traffic might be carried on be- 
tween Tibet and the British territories, 
through Nipal. 

Nipal exports to British India, ele- 
phants, elephant's teeth, rice, timber, 
fiides, ginger, terra-japonica, turmuric, 
wax, honey, pure resin of the pine, wal- 
nuts, oranges, long-pepper, bark of the 
rpot of bastard cinnamon, dried leaves of 
ditto, large cardamums, dimmer lamp 
oil, aud cotton of the simul-tree. These 
articles arc the produce of the Morung 
apd other parts of the Turiani, and of 
Nipal : beside these, a great variety of 
articles produced in Tibet arc sent south 
through Nipal. There arc small quanti- 
ties of salt and salt-petre made in the 
eastern part of the Nipal valley ; but the 
former is not so mpeh esteemed by the 
natives as that of Tibet. The following 
prtides are exported from the British do- 
minions to Nipal, either for the con- 
sumption of that country, or fqr the Ti- 
bet market ; viz. Bengal cloths, muslins 
and silks of various sorts, raw silk, gold 
and silver laces, carpets, English cutlery, 
saffron, spices, sandal-wood, quicksilver, 
cotton, tin, zinc, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tobacco, and coral. 

Manufactures. 

The Newars of Nipal fabricate only 
doths of a very coarse kind. The cotton 


employed is th.e produce either pf ftfir 
akot, or of theMuddajze; by which 
name they commonly distinguish the jCpff* 
pany’s territories. They work very well 
in iron, copper, and brass, and are par- 
ticularly ingenious in carpentry : though 
they never use a saw, dividing tfteir 
wood, of whatever size, with the chispel 
and mallet. They export some of their bra- 
zen utensils to the southward. They have 
attempted without success, to manufac- 
ture sonic fire arms ; but their swords 
and daggers are tolerably good. They 
gild extremely well, and construct bells 
of so large a size as five feet diameter. 

From rice, and other grain, they distil 
spirits, and also prepare a fermented li- 
quor from wheat, &c.munnua t rice, which 
they name phaur : it is made in the 
manner of our malt liquors, which it re- 
sembles. The currency of Nipal consists 
chiefly in silver pieces of eight annas 
(14d.) called siccas, and they have a 
coin so low as the 280th part of a sicca. 

Population. 

The great mass of the inhabitants of 
Nipal dwell in the valleys ; the hills and 
Turiani, being but thinly populated. Ge- 
neral Kirkpatrick estimates the popula- 
tion of ^he valley of Nipal at half a mil- 
lion, which appears an extraordinary 
number, when its small dimensions are 
considered. Tfic inhabitants consist prin- 
cipally of the two superior classes of 
Hindoos, (Bramjns and ^hetris, with 
their subdivisions) Newars, l)henwai;» 
Mhaojees, Bhopteas, mid Bjiaurag ; .the 
two first, divisions, who occupy the prin- 
cipal stations in the sovereignty, and .fill 
the armies, are dispersed through the 
country. The Newars are confined al- 
most to the valley of Nipal ; the Dhen- 
wars and Mhanjees are the fishermen and 
husbandmen of the western districts, and 
the Bhooteas inhabit such parts of Jfu- 
char (Lower Tibet) as are included in the 
Nipal territories. The Bhauras are se- 
parated from the Newans, and amount 
to about five thousand. To the eastward, 
some districts are inhabited by the Lim- 
booas, Nuggerkooties, and others ; of 
whom little is known beside the name. 
The Newars are divided into several , casus 
like those among the .more sputfiern .Hin- 
doos. 

The Purbuttigs, or peasantry of the 
mountainous country, .are divided into 
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tiiiir fcUtftMJs, iccot&lbg tq the number of 
' pbftghs and tfae natdre of tWir occu- 
pdHtori. 't'hk expense^ 6f thfe military es- 
tablishtfiertis art*, for the most part, dis- 
charged by assignments of land ; though, 
ill sothe ihStanceS, the soldier receives 
lift paf frdm the treasury. In money and 
lands together, the pay of the private 
idjrtty amounts to about seventy-six ru- 
pees, exclusive of his coat, which is sup- 
plied by goverhriieiit. Some of the vil- 
Id&es bestowed iii jaghires arc of consi- 
derable valbe, yielding from three to live 
thousand rupees annual revenue. The 
incoirie of a village, exclusive of what 
arises from tHe produce of such lands as 
nifiy bfe annexed to it, consists principally 
in the rent of houses, which are all built of 
brick, and the duties charged on salt, to- 
bacco, pepper, betel-nut, and similar 
articles of general consumption. 

Revenues. 

The Nipal territories being for the 
most part parcelled out into jaghires, the 
proportion of their produce received into 
the treasury is not considerable. It pro- 
bably never exceeds thirty lacs of rupees 
per aunum, nor falls under twenty-five. 
The profit from the mint alone is reck- 
oned at from seven to eight lacs of ru- 
pees. 

The trade in gold from Tibet has Usu- 
ally been a monopoly in the hands of go- 
vernment; the copper-mines formerly 
yielded a considerable revenue, but now 
scarcely produce a lack. The chief ex- 
penses of government are the provision of 
fire-arms and military stores— of broad- 
cloth for the clothing of the regular 
trofipfc— arid of jfcWcls, silks, and cotton 
stuffs from Bengal. 

Army, 

* The Nipal artillery is very bad. Match- 
locks, bows, and arrows, and kohras, or 
hatchet-swords, are the common weapons 
used. The regular forces are armed with 
tnuskets, of which few are fit for actual 
service. This force consists of from fifty 
to sikty companies of unequal strength, 
but containing, on an average, not less 
tftan one hundred and forty fire-locks, 
the privates of which are brave and very 
hardy, Ifnt their dfedpline slovenly. The 
Jung Neshaun, or war standard, is on a 
. yellow ground, and exhibits a figure of 


Hoonimaun, a Hlntfoo dfclty, whose form 
is thtit df a monkey. 

Government, 

The Nipal constitution of government 
is essentially despotic, modified by cer- 
tain observances, enjoined by immemori- 
al custdrn, the Dharma Shastra forming 
the basis df their jurisprudence in civil 
and cHmihdl cases. 

Manners. 

The inhabitants of this region have all 
alohg entertained but Iittlte Intercourse 
with the neighbouring nations, and are 
probably the only Hindoo people whd 
have riot been disturbed, far Jess subdued, 
by any Mohammedan force. They are iti 
consequence remarkable for a simplicity 
of character and an absence of parade Or 
affectatioh. The Newar tribe differ id 
many respects from the other Hindoo in- 
habitants, particularly in feeding cm the 
flesh of buffaloes. They probably never 
were of a warlike disposition, and abe 
held in contempt by the Purbuttics or 
mountaineers. Their occupations are 
chiefly agricultural, and they execute 
most of the country arts and manufac- 
tures. They are of a middle size, brOad 
shoulders and chest, Stout limbs, round 
and rather flat faces, small eyes, low add 
somewhat spreading noses, and open 
chearful countenances. The ordinary 
hue of their complexion is between ft 
sallow and copper colour. It is remark- 
able that the Newar women, like the 
Nairs of Malabar, may, In fact, have as 
many hosbands as they please, being at 
liberty to divorce them on the slightest 
pretences. 

Learning. 

It is extremely probable there is no 
place in India, where a search after an- 
cient Sanscrit manuscripts would bemore 
successful than in the valley of Nipal, ttod 
particularly at Bhatgong, which is the 
Benares of the Glioorkhali territories. 
General Kirkpatrick, the British anrtmr- 
sador to Nipal in 1793, was informed, 
while there, of 6ne library, said to con- 
tain fifteen thousand volumes. Beside 
the Sanscrit, which is cultivated by fhfe 
Brahmins of Nipal, the principal verna- 
cular languages are the Purbutti* the 
Newar, the DhenWar, the Mhggttr, the 
Kyraut, the Hovoo, theLitobooa, and tlif 
Bhootoa. 
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in / *Rrl^oion. put an enH to ite dynasty of Semroung- 

The books held sacred by the Hindoos hur Kharietf. Ru’njeet Mull, of 


leave scarcely any room to doubt that 
tlie religion of Brahma has been establish- 
ed from the most remote antiquity ,in 
the Nipal valley, where there are as many 
temples, as houses, and as many idols as 
injurants j there not being a fountain, 
river, or hill within its limits, that is 
not consecrated to some one or other of 
, Hindoo deities. The popular re- 
ligion in general, differs nothing from 
Hipdop doctrines established in other 
parts of India, excepting so far as the 
secluded nature of the country may have 
assisted to preserve it in a state of supe- 
rior purity. The valley of Nipal in par- 
ticular, abounds with temples of great 
sanctity, where numbers of peasantry 
sacrifice • buffajoes to Bhavani, and af- 
terward feed on the flesh with great sa- 
tisfaction. During the Goorkhali expe- 
dition to Tibet, the soldiers fed on the 
flesh of tlie Chowry cow, or long-haired 
bullock ; yet were in other respects pro- 
fessors of the Brahminical religion. 

History. 

The ancient history of Nipal is very 
much clouded with mythological fable. 
The inhabitants have lists of princes for 
many ages hack ; of whom Ny Muni, 
who communicated his name to the val- 
ley, was the first. Like other eastern 
states it often changed masters ; but the 
revolutions appear either to have origi- 
nated internally, or to have been con- 
nected with their immediate neighbours, 
as we never find them subjected to any 
other great Asiatic power. 

In A. D. I323> Hur Singh Deo, Rajah 
of Semrounghur, and of the posterity of 
Bamdeb, of the Soorej Bungsi princes of 
Oude, entered Nipal, and completely 
skbdued it. The crown continued in 
his family until 1768, when Purthi Na- 
rayan, the Rajali of Gorcah (Glioorka)* 


Hit Gorcah, of Ghurka, a town, and al«o a dis- 
trict, to which the former gives its name, in 
Northern Hindoojtan, situated between the 28th 
and 29th degrees of north latitude. Prior to the 
conquest or Nipal by Rajah Purthi Narrayan, of 
Ghoorka, the Trisoolgunga separated the terri- 
tories of the Ghoorkali and Newar (or Nipal) 
princes’, the western limit of the tJhoorka dis- 
trict bring martred by the MuftWrrgdl. this te?«- 
>nsvle q numepou* p^ap^y .of jpfcp- 
WW 1 Rfcipoot kjfnitiw* and some, 
HPJtfOs priocqj^ljy occupied by $6$^ 

^ * i ,’qV 


gong ,was the last prince of the SiwJHtf 
Buiijpi race that reigned over Nipai. 
formed on alliance With Purthi Narracy&tij' 
of Gorcah with a view of strengthening' 
himself against the sovereign of Catman- 
doo ; but this connexion ended in the 
total reduction of Nipal by his ally, in the 
Newar year 888, corresponding with A. D. 
1768. Ranjeet Mull took refuge at 
Benares, where he died, and left a soft 
named Abdool Singh, who is probably 
still alive. Purthi Narrayan, the Ghooiv 
kha conqueror of Nipal, died in 1771, 
leaving two sons Singh Pertaub and Ba* 
hadar Sah, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded him, aud died in 1775, after hav- 
ing added considerably to the extent of 
his dominions, by the subjugation ofthfr’ 
districts of Tannohi, Sootnaisee, Jogk' 
mara, ami Oopadrong, lying to the 8. W. 
of Nipal. ' ' ' 

Singh Pertaub had only one legitimate, 
son, Raja Kun Bahadur, Who was hfld 
successor, under the regency of Bis nftpP 
ther, during which period Palpa, Gar* 
rumcote and Kasky were added to ^ 
Nipal dominions. Under the succeeding 
regency of Bahadur Sah, the Rajah’s 
uncle, all the estates lying between- 
Kasky and Serinagur, including both the 
territories of the Twenty-four and Twen- 
ty-two Rajahs, comprehending .the riomi* 
nion of forty-six petty princes, wbreeithdtf 
absolutely seized or rendered tributary; 

In the year 176!) a force was detached, 
by the Bengal government against thfe> 

minical and Khctrl tribes ; and' as these Condifet*' 
ed the principal strength of Purthi Nanay a»» gm.i 
vernment, and continue, to fqrm, the mqip, ( aypj ; 
port of the present one, they possess considerable 
authority. Their chiefs arc known by'th'fc rtaMfc 
of Thurgurs, from whom are ^elected 1 the lebdhtg 
conductors of affairs. .Their nsuuhar is tbirtyn 
six, the title properly descending only to heads 
of families, and these thirty.*!* kre •uMl? r idadlhto 
three gradations. ; ~ )M 

The Ghoorkali reigning family pretend to do- 
me their descent from the Rajpoot prince* 
Odeypoor, in the same manner as the Sarajee 
family claimed a similar origin. For » cpnilder* 
able period they have existed in the mountainou* 
country bordering on the river Gunduck', (fyriiig 
which time they hasc gradually rften Into peiv<b 
by successive encroachments on their neighbaatt* 
After the conquest of Nipal by the GhooVkhatyq* 
in 1768, the seat of government was trans^rrfld 
to Catmatidoo, and the city* of Gorka, Wlrtg 
been much iuagl«oted, i* greatly decayed. NWr 
to tf» e «ky of GprcaU there is said to be a ojnsfc 

deraple jhMi of rpckcbryitaj. , . , v , 
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Gbpoflkhalies under Captain Kinlpck, transported their goods into either coun- 

which penetrated as far as Sedowjyi an try arid paid the regulated duty, and not 

important post at the foot of the Nipal meeting with a sale, wished to carry 

hills $ but not beingfdble to proceed fur- them to any other country, ‘should pay to 

ther and his troops being sickly, the en- further duty, but be permitted to remove 

terprize was abandoned. them ; in d it was stipulated that in all 


Toward the end of Mr. Hastings's Go- 
vernment the Teshoo Lama of Tibet 
proceeded to Pekin, and dying soon after 
his arrival there, Sumlipr Lama, his 
brother, fled from Hassa to the Rajah of 
Nipal, taking with him a considerable 
quantity of treasure. By his communi- 
cations he excited the avarice of the Nipal 
government, which marched a body of 
troops towards Lassa. The armies of the 
latter being beaten, they agreed to pay a 
tribute of three lacks of rupees. In 1790 
the Nipalese, by the advice of Sutnhur 
Laws* sent an array of 18,000 men 
against Teshoo Loomboo, the residence 
of another Lama, which plundered that 
place uud all its numerous temples. 
It^i their retreat from this place 
they, lost 2000 men by the severity of the 
weather,, great numbers of whom appear 
to, have beeti frozen to death. 

In 1792 the Emperor of China, as 
grand protector of the Lamas, sent an 
army of seventy thousand men ugainst 
the Nipal Rajah, which beat the Nipa- 
lese repeatedly, and advanced to Noakote, 
within twenty-six miles of Catmandoo. 
The Nipalese were at last obliged to make 
peace on ignominious terms, consenting 
to become tributaries to the Emperor of 
China* ami to restore all the plunder they 
h^d acquired fiorn the Tibet Lamas. A 
treaty of commerce was at this time at- 
tempted by Lord Cornwallis, and Captain 
fefrhpatty’ck sent envoy to Cartmandoo ; 
tytf tbe extreme jealousy of the Nipalese 
frustrated all his endeavours. 

i tin March 1793, a treaty was entered 
into by Mr. Duncan, then resident at 
Benares, on the part of the British go- 
vernment, through the medium of native 
agents, by which it was stipulated, that 
two and a half per cent, should be reci- 
procally taken as duty on the imports 
from .both countries, to be levied on the 
amount of the invoices stamped at the 
ctuffom-houaes of tlieir respective coun- 
tries, for which purpose certain Btatioua 
on the frontiers were selected. It was 
also agreed that the merchant# who had 
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cases the merchants should experience a 
prompt administration of justice, when 
• imposed oft or oppressed. 

In October 1801, a more detailed po- 
litical treaty^hs concluded, by which the 
friehds and enemies of the one state 
Were to have the same relation to the 
other, "and arrangements were made for 
the adjustment of any dispute respecting 
boundaries. Prior to this treaty a cer- 
tain number of elephants had been sent 
annually by the Nipal Rajah to the Bengal 
government, on account of the Pergun- 
nah of Muckinacinpoor; but the gover- 
nor-general, with the view of gratifying 
the Rajah, and in consideration of the 
improved friendly connections, agreed to 
relinquish that tribute. A mutual ex- 
change of felons and criminals was also 
agreed on, and the Rajah of Nipal en- 
gaged to appropriate a district for the 
support and expenses of Samee Deo, 
a member of his own family who had 
taken refuge in the British territories. 

In order to carry into effect thedifferent 
objects contained in this treaty, and pro- 
mote the verbal ncgociations, the gover- 
nor-general and Nipal Rajah agreed each 
to depute a confidential person to reside 
as euvoy with the other, who was in- 
structed to abstain from all interference 
with the interior administration of the 
country to which he was delegated, or 
any intercourse with its disaffected sub- 
jects. 

Since the accession of Ibqah Ghur, 
Ban Judh Bicrama Sah, a boy, who, 
in 1808, was nine years of age, the 
councils and entire management of the 
country have been entrusted to, or rather 
usurped, by Bhecm Singh Tapah. The 
Tapahs are casias, or cultivators of the 
land, and formidable from their num- 
bers. They oppose the Chawtras, who 
are Rajpoots, and uncles to the reigning 
priuce, whose cognomen is Sah and not 
Shah ; though the latter is very generally 
affected, on account of it* royal import.* 

* Por an account of the Hte war whh Nipal, 
see gage «<3. Ftfr the OoilvefiHbTt Wfth tttfw 
CtnfSHighThappa, or Tapah, ieepagt 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE; DEATH OF MOHAMMED- 

(From the s#a8ic ff'crk, entitled , u D*h MujUit.") 


THad(tionaxist 8 of grievous tidings, 
ahd narrators of heart-brtoMog events, 
have handed down to, usthat the tenth 
Vekr of the Hegira,* afMtf the prophet 
had performed his last pilgrimage, 0* the 
day named Mrfa, and in th# plain' *w- 
naraed Urfaat, the following sentence was 
communicated to him from above: 
‘ H Now have I completed the work 
of your religion, and bestowed per- 
fect happiness upon you after which, 
whenever he preached to the people, he 
mixed with his discourse the tidings of 
his expected, and welcome dissolution. 

At length, upon the 28th of the moon 
Suffer, of the 11th Hegira, the prophet 
repaired to the burial ground of Bukea,+ 
and passed a considerable time in prayer 
for the souls of those whose remains 
were deposited in the tombs around him : 
the following day he was sefced with a 
he&d-ache, in which condition lie came 
forth, and gave directions for the people 
to be assembled, as he was about to 
preach to them for the last time. When 
they were arrived, he ascended to the 
pulpit, and having concluded a long dis- 
course, he addressed them in these words : 
<* Know, O ye people, my dissolution is 
at hand ; my desire of being united to 
God overpowers me, and I shall quickly 
depart from among you : say, then, in 
what manner have I not performed my 
prophetic mission for your salvation ? 
For your sakes, and for religion I have 
fotight, whilst you, in return, have smote 
my teeth, and defiled my face with blood.” 
Thdy acknowledged what he said was 
true; that he had shown them the right, 
and taught them to shun the crooked 
jtath j beseeching the Almighty to re- 
ward him accordingly. The prophet then, 
in the name of God, solemnly enjoined 
any whom he might have struck, to arise, 

* Hegita, thi’Moltamtnadanaril.or reckoning 
' of According to the. Muwplroan account, 

it now in. the t$®4th year :»o that thf events 
.here related occurred about lits ytari a|t>, *o- 
t ^ < CfttiWttt era mi. - ' . ■ f 
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and take reparation ; or auy that he 
might have injured in his property, forth- 
with to receive back whatever was bis 
due ; on which a man named Akausha 
arose and said, “ O prophet, since you 
so earnestly urge this matter, 1 should be 
a sinner if I continued silent: know 
then, that in the expedition to Tebouck, 
intending to smite your she-camel 
Kuswah, the whip descended on my 
shoulders, and was attended with ex- 
cruciating pain, for which I now expect 
retaliation.” ** May God reward you 
in both worlds, O Akausha,” replied 
the prophet, a for giving me an opportu- 
nity of compounding this affair now, and 
for not having deferred it to the day of 
judgment ? can you inform me with what 
whip the offence was committed ?” 
Akausha answered, that it was with the 
rod Mamshuke, having a thong suspended 
from the end of it ; which the prophet 
ordered immediately to be brought* 

In obedience to the commands of his 
master, Soliuian repaired to the prophet’s 
house, and knocked at the door of Fati- 
ma’s apartment, repeating the usual sa- 
lutation observed toward the prophet’s 
family. Fatima knew the voice, and on 
being advised of his errand, observed, 
that as her father was afflieted with a 
fever, and had not strength to sit his 
horse, be could have no occasion for 
such an instrument. On being informed 
of further particulars she gave a Jdud 
shriek, and solemnly adjured Soliman to 
impress on Akausba’s mind, that out of 
regard to the weak and sickly condition 
of her father, he ought to be merciful, and 
spare him. 

When Soliman had departed, Fatima 
sent (of her sons, Hussen and Hoeaain, 
and acquainted them with what had hap- 
pened, bidding them repair to the 'place 
where their grandfather was, and instead 
of one stroke which Akausen was about 

* , Greet streis it laid by devout Mahorotnedans, 
on the humility and inecknet* tfitiflcd by Ihelr 
prophet, brtte jjjttance* in tubrtlttlng Co fi- 
liation. tor an involuntary ptttemi Wtdch, in 
strictness of *u not qhli|e4 to do. 
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to inflict on him, to receive each an hun- 
dred in his room. But on their informing 
the prophet of tire business on which they 
were come, Tie pronoufcced that tbdyfcQuM * 
not grant retaliation for that which he 
bad committed ; at the same tittle desir-r 
ing Akausha to rise and strike. 

Akausha remonstrated, saying, that as 
|iis shoulders were bare when he received 
the blow, the prophet’s ought to be sub- 
mitted to him in the same condition ; 
which the holy man preparing to do, arauv 
mur of mingled rapture and indignation 
yras heard proceeding from the angels of 
hdhveh, who beheld the scene. But when 
^kausha saw the naked shoulders of the 
prophet, and beheld thereon the seal of 
liis apostolic mission, he sprang forward, 
hrid applibd his lips to the holy sign, say- 
irig; u O prophet ! to kiss this mark, and 
not to obtain retaliation, was the object I 
sought after; yourself having often pro- 
nounced,' * Whoever touches the skin of 
my body, him the fire of hell shall 
kphre.’” 

The prophet now descended from the 
pulpit ; his indisposition visibly increas- 
ing hpon him. He, however, desired 
All to leave him, and repose himself; 
which having done; lie returned, and in- 
formed his father-in-law that in a dream 
be had beheld himself clad in complete 
armour, which on a sudden was torn 
from his body. The prophet replied, 
<< That armour am I, of whom you are 
gbont; to be deprived.” Fatima came 
itat, and related, that being asleep, she 
ftotight she held in her hand a sheet of 
the holy Koran, which was suddenly ra- 
Vi&eft iVbtn her sight. The prophet re- 
eled “ That Sheet of the Koran am I, who 
ih all. quickly be lost to you.?' Husseri and 

og$ain also related,' that in their dreams 
they had just beheld a throne moving on 
the bosom of the wipd, under which 
they walked, with their head# uncover- 
ed. The prophet replied, “ That throne 
Signifies ray coffin ; under Which you 
will soon walk, in the manner represented 
go you.” 

Ibtiabbas informs us, that the Al- V 
mighty commanded the angel oi death, 
laying, Repair to my beloved Moham- 
med ; but touqh not his Immaculate soul 
without own. acquiescence.”, israiel, 
•Ueaded by n host of kindred spirit#, in 
the disgi^of in Arabian villager: trans- 
ported himself ih an instant IRtnftpro* 


pbet’s habitation, with the commission 
qf Cod in big hand. He repeated the qu- 
tomary salutation, and begged admittance 
9ft having come off a long journey. 
Fatima was sitting by her father’s pil- 
lowy \vheu-- she heard the voice, and 
desired the stranger to call another 
time, as the prophet was not at lei- 
sure. A repetition of the request 
by Isriael was followed by an anstypr 
couched in the same terms. The third 
time; H WM demanded in a peremptory 
tpne^ which struck the family with l^pror. 
'J'lie-.frqphrt opened his eye^ aud Re- 
manded the cause of their consterwatjpn. 
Fatima answered, “ That an extraordi- 
nary kind of strapger, who stood at the 
^oor, had thrice demanded admission,, and 
would take no denial.” The prophet ask- 
ed her if she knew not who it wag ; she 
answered, “ God is wise, I know not.” 
“ He,” pursued the prophet, “ is the de- 
stroyer of lusts, the annihilator of pas- 
sions, the maker of widows, and of or- 
phans; an intruder, who opens doore 
without the assistance of a key, and lays 
prostate without the aid of arras. fie, 
my daughter, is the angel of death, and 
attends for the soul of your father ; \yhpse 
threshold he respects, or he had entered 
without hesitation, it not being his prac- 
tice to wait for admission : open the dpor, 
that he may come in.” “Alas!” ex- 
claimed Fatima, “ then the ruin of Me- 
dina approaches, for its protector is abbut 
to depart !” 

The prophet desired her to bd com- 
forted, as even angels would behold )ier 
grief with concern. With his holy hands, 
he wiped off the tears which ran down 
her clieeks ; and beseecbed the Almighty* 
to endue her with patience and resigna- 
tion to support his loss ; enjoining her, as 
soon as death should have closed bis eyes, 
to repeat the following sentence : “ fyom 
Qod we are , find to God we must return** 
Fatima, continued to dwell on her ap- 
proaching loss in the most moving terms, 
and was interrupted by her father, toho 
again ^esired that Israielmigbt be ad- 
mitted. ^ * l 

The angel of death 'now appeared, say- 
ings “ Peace to the prophet ^ (Th/e Al- 
bw seat you hwblessia^and 
.rMtrjct^iiSe 'TfO® » ouI 

tiu 1 have , your ,qw,R, pfHTnission,^. The 
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That angel, tliC messenger of the'wCrd of 
God, meantime had received his com- 
mission to repair to Moharabied, and 
carry to the beloved of the Almighty d 
turban, made from the texture oUihe 
cloth of paradise. Weeping and lAtneiif- 
iog he stood before him, and was gently 
taxed by Mohammed, with having forsa- 
ken him ih his present awful situation ; 
which the angel excused by alleging he 
had been employed about hi* affairs, antf 
BOW brought the joyful tidings which he 
liimself would wish for, namely', that the 
violence of the flames of hell bad been 
abated for his passage, the gardens of 
paradise adorned, and hosts of angels 
drawn up for the reception of his soul. 
The prophet acknowledged the goodness 


Of- <5 ofl^ but ttdded; <bat bis miria v $#i 
oppressed- with cares for the future fete 
of bis disciples. Gabriel desired him* id 
be under bo Concetti bn that account, 'id 
the Almighty would work out the salva- 
tion of as many of them as he should 
desire. The prophet then beckonfcd 
ISraiel to come forward and execute his 
commission ; which while he was doing, 
the Lord of the World fixed Iris eyes en 
the ceiling, and repeated the name of the 
xMost High ; when his hands, which were 
clasped together, and extended, suddenly 
dropping on his breast, his soul took its 
flight to the presence of its Creator. 
From God we are , and to God we must 
return. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF FATIMA, THE 
DAUGHTER OF MOHAMMED. 

(From the Same.) 


Though traditions differ in regard to 
the time during which Fatima was ab- 
sorbed in grief for the loss of her father ; 
yet they agree in this, that it long Conti- 
nued incessant. At the end of about six 
months, her husband Ali, going one day 
into her apartment, beheld her employed 
in kneading dough for bread, mixing up 
a composition for the children’s hair, and 
making preparation for washing their gar- 
ments. Ali, astonished at the novelty of 
the scene, addressed her, ** 0 worthy 
to be served by men and angels! 0 sole 
daughter of the prophet, and last of apos- 
italic women ’ O mother of the two 
martyrs ! never yet have I beheld your 
attention engaged by two employments at 
a time, and now I see it taken up witli 
three. What mystery does this conceal?” 
The holy Fatima (her eyes bathed in 
tedrs) replied, “ O prince distinguish- 
ed in the plain of La Futtah*, and sur- 
naViyed of the Almighty, the Lion of God ! 
O bpd of the garden, and , line of Abu 
Tarteblf The happiness of our union 
draws to a dose ; the hour of separation 



* Alluding to tlie sentence of " La Fattah flfa 
Alj, In Styf alii Zqlfpcar.** Thf* no heroiwn 
but AU’sj thffe is po aword but ZuHpccaitf* 
wMcn jMji: feet of Shiva* allege to have been pro* 
'toamdht W the wdM of 
. A'ii // ;Uat> •>' 


is arrived, and the period of absence is 
about to commence. Last night, 1 dream- 
ed I beheld my father, stauding on an 
eminence, and looking round as if in ex- 
pectation of some one’s approach. I cal- 
led out, * Whence arc you, 0 my pa- 
rent ! my heart Is afflicted, and my body 
wasted with anguish on your account/ 
He replied, * I am now come for yoil; 
the time is arrived, in which you must 
wean your affections from the flesh, and 
break the bonds of your earthly habita- 
tion ; in which you must remove your 
tents from the straits of the earth to the; 
world of heaven ; make haste for I carf- 
not depart without you/ I replied, ‘ 0 
my father, this event is my wish, the 
consummation of which I have Constantly 
sighed for.’ * Use no delay, then/ he re- 
peated again, * for to-mdrrow night you 
must accompany your parent/ T here 
awoke, with my heart entirely absorbed 
by the desire of the world to come* and* 
am certain, that the dose of this day, 6t 
to-morrow evening, will be the period of 
my dissolution ; l am therefore making 
bread to day, a* grief on thy account mby 
render you incapable of doing it to-mdr- 
row, and my children in consequence may 
hunger in rain ; I wash' their garments 
now; knowing not whowill attend tq tfyfi ' 
wants pf my pr phans iiereafter j andJ mb 
preparing to clean tbeir baif 
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ighpront pf whom they wiU have to dean 
jt yhend am gone.” — Thus, Fatima was 
anxious to keep their, hair from being 
polluted by common Had she beheld 
what afterwards happened, their graceful 
ripglets defiled with dust, and their en- 
chanting countenances stained with blood, 
how would she have supported the heart- 
rending sight !* 

When Ali had heard her to a conclu- 
sion, the tears running down his cheeks, 
he replied, “ () my beloved, hardly ye| 
have I recovered from one wound, when 
lo ! another is inflicted on me ; and to 
the death of your father, is the loss of 
you now to be added ?” Fatima desired 
him to be comforted under both, and not 
to leave her, a9 the moments of her life 
were numbered, and their next meeting 
would be in the world of eternity. She 
put the garments of her children in water, 
and bedewed their heads with the fondest 
tears of maternal love : “ Would to hea- 
ven !” she exclaimed, “ I were ignorant 
of the cruel fate which awaits them : and 
0 / the extent to which it will be carried ! 
Go/’, she continued, “ my children, to the 
burial ground of Bukpa, and address 
your prayers to heaven, in behalf of your 
mother!” 

When they were gone, she extended 
herself on the bed, and desired Ali to sit 
down by her ; she called for Asmah, the 
daughter of Awmise, and desired dinner 
might be ready by the time her sons 
would return, and served up to them in 
another apartmeut, that they might es- 
cape the misery of seeing her in her last 
Ugqnies. Asmah did as she had been di- 
rected,, and on their return brought up 
the diuner. The princes, in astonish- 
ment, demauded, if ever she had seen 
them sit down without their mother, and 
wherefore she supposed they would do it 
now Asmah .said her mistress being in- 
disposed, they had better not wait for 

• Htfsicn and Hossain were both murdered in 
the year nine of the HegH-a; the former being 
poisoned by hia own wife at the instigation of her 
relations; and the latter assassinated by Shimir. 
Th^ anniversary of this event is still celebrated by 
4H Mttsstdmen daring the first ten days of the 
month of Mvihurrum ; answering to the last of 
January and the beginning of February of our 
reckoning. At this season, in the evening, the 
disciples of Mohammed form in grand proces- 
sion, accompanied by torches, and preceded by 
idol?, which are sacrificed to the, . ppemory, 
of the two martyrs. During the whole ceremony, 
they beat their breasts arid cotrtlniiilly repeat the 


her j but they replied, that without thri* 
mother's company no refreshment would 
be palatable to them, and went strait 
toward her apartment. 

- On seeing them approach, Fatima 'de«* 
sired Ali to send them away again, to the 
tomb of her father, that they might hutari 
ble themselves before God, while she «8J 
deavoured to repose herself. When they 
were gone, she desired Ali to take he* 
head to his bosom, for her life now ebbed 
fast. Ali replied, he had neither heart 
nor resolution to behold her in such a siJ 
tuation, or to attend to language so afr 
fecting : “ O Ali !” she answered, " the 
road which 1 am going, is a road whiclc 
all must travel ; and the fulness of mf 
grief is such, as must^of necessity, be 
allowed utterance. Be patient, then, and 
imbibe the bitter draught of my dis- 
solution.” Ali took her to his bosom ; 
when, in the affliction with which he Was 
overwhelmed, a tear dropped on her 
cheek : she opened her eyes, and seeing 
the violence of his grief, observed, that 
the present was rather a season for tes- 
tamentary' duties, than unavailing sor-> 
row, •** O first of women” he quickly 
replied, “ reveal your will.” “ I have 
four requests,” continued Fatima: “ First, • 
if I have misbehaved myself toward yon, 
or ever given you uneasiness, that you 
forgive me.” He answered, “ God for- 
bid ! During the time we have lived to- 
gether, neither in word nor in act have 
you done aught to give my heart a pang:- 
you have been my perpetual solace, nog 
my sorrow: my comforter in affliction, 
not the disturber of my repose. In you,; 

I have found the faithful mistress, not 
the imperious tyrant: possessed of the, 
sweetness and softness of the rose, not : 
the sharpness and annoyance of thp. 
thorn.” “Secondly, let my children/*?, 
she continued, “ be dear to you t forsakes, 
not those who possess so tender a place ; 
in my hfcart ; withdraw not from their , 
heads your fostering hand ; and should m 
the forwardness of youth ever break oat . 
in them, Jet it obtain your forgiveness/ 1 
Thirdly, let me be conveyed to my graven 
by night ; that j&s in life, my peraonJias.* 
been secluded from the eyes of men, so in 
death, my bier may be sacred from their f ' 
view. Fourthly, neglect no\ to frequent, j 
the fofob-pf ^cjF tq wbom you have b$sPu« 
so dear; and whose forlhfaiJand aflfferfdA 
tionate companiorfTWfclnfc 
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alas ! the connexion must, of necessity, 
be dissolved." All promised a faithful 
observance of her requests, and proposed 
others on his part : First, that if he had 
been ever wanting in his attention to her, 
she would forgive him. Secondly, that 
$fo,ea sbt! bchejd her father, she wpuHpre- 
seut the salutation of one who continued to 
feel and deplore his loss. Thirdly, that 
$Jie would nof, for a»y part of his con- 
duct towards her, complain^f him to the 
pfppbet. Fatima, apswered, “ God is 
,my witness, that during the time wfe tiaye 
lived together, I have not experienced 
from you a word or a deed that can he 
complained of: on the contrary, your 
conduct toward me has beeu full of man- 
liness, liberality, jnd kiucjnpss, engaging 
words, and laudaole actions." 

. While they .were engaged in this affect- 
ing discourse, a noise of lamentation aod 
complaint suddenly assailed them* from 
without; and in a vpice interrupted by 
$obs, admittance was soon after solicited 
by Hussen aud Hossain, that they might 
take a last farewell of their parent. Ali 
opened the door, and taking then^ affec- 
tionately in his arms, asked, by what 
means they had discovered their mother’s 
approaching end. They replied, “ On 
arriving at the mausoleum of our grand- 
father, wc heard a voice, saying, * Be- 
hold ! the orphans of Fatima are arrived ;* 
which was followed by another saying,* Be- 
laid ! the intercessors of the day of judg- 
ment arc arrived.' and then a third, 
wjhich resembled the voice of the prophet; 
paying, * Lo! the darlings of my heart 
§re here.’ When we entered the mauso- 
leum, and had performed our devotions, 
We heard a voice proceed from the tomb, 
saying, ‘ Return my children, that you 
may behold your mother, to meet whom, 
I am come here for the last time!’” With 
this they; pushed on, and beheld Fatima, 
with her head reclined on the pillow; 
they fell at her feet, beseeching her to 
open her^ayesj aud bless her orphan* with 
B last look. Fatima aroused, took them 
to hef bosom, say fog, u 0! my beloved 
^si ^pdrkjtQw^wbali is to happen^ 
you, after J fay gone * , and to what , ex- 
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teat the tynomy of your enemies wiH be 
exercised against you !'* She then called 
Arhdr daughters,. and delivered them to 
Hussen and Hosnin ; earnestly and re- 
peatedly recommending them all to the 
protection of Ali. When her husband 
and children bad left her, Fatima desired 
Asmah to prepare water for her ablutions, 
which she went through with a minute 
attention to the precepts and ceremonies 
of her religion, in a manner that is sel- 
dom done ; after which she directed her 
conch to be spread, and threw herselt on 
it : she then spoke to her servant of a 
certain unction made from the campbor 
Of Paradise, *nd given to her father by 
the angel Gabriel, for the purpose of Ju* 
body being anointed with it after bis de- 
cease, which he had divided Into three 
parts;. one part for himself, one for AU, and 
oae for her ; the latter she desired might 
be brought v when it was produced, she 
bade Asmah apply it, after her death, to 
the use for which it was designed. She 
now desired to be left alone, as she 
wished to commune with her God. As- 
mah has related, that about half an hour 
after she had quitted her mistress, she 
heard her weeping aloud, which induced 
her to go in, when she observed Fatima 
engaged in the most pious and fervent de- 
votions ; invoking the Almighty, by the 
honour of her father, and his desire 
again to behold her ; by tbe misery which 
preyed on the lieart of Alt at the pros- 
pect of her dissolution, by the grief of her 
sons, and distraction of her daughters, 
to have mercy on her father’s diciples, 
and to pardon the sins of the ungodly. 
At this A small, could not suppress her 
sobs, which attracting tbe notice of Fa- 
tima, she demanded if she had not de- 
sired to be left alone* and he called to fo 
a short time ; that if no answer was re- 
turned, it might be known that she had 
departed to the bosom of her fother. On 
this, Asmah again retired, and soon ^ffer 
calling, no answer was retorted ; whan 
entering tbe apartment, and drawing :tbe 
veil from her mistress's face, shgirtW 
that she was no more. Frxm fot lw 
are , and to God we mutt return* »i • 
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ADDRESS OF WINTER TO TUMOUR. 
y ertified from Sir John Malcolm' t Hi*+ 
tory of Perth. 

By Miss Porden. 

[Timour nr Tamerlane* the conqueror of Russia, 
of Hindostan, of Persia* Egypt, Syria, and Tur- 
key, unsated with conquest; assembled at the 
age of seventy-one, an immense Army to made 
China. This empire had formerly been sabject 
to Chrnghis, from whom Timour loved to trace 
his descent, and he said then he felt it a duty 
to re-establish the Tartar power* and expel 
idolatry from a country which had formed part 
Of the dominions of his great ancestor. He 
commenced his march in the depth of winter, 
and passed the lartes on the ice. But illness 
stopped him at Otra* and his forces were soon 
deprived of their leader. “ Timour' a Tnititutei,** 
composed under his own direction, give a (tat- 
tering picture of his achievements] but his life 
has been written with all the virulence of hatred 
by an Arabian author, Ahmcd-ben-Arabshah, 
from whom a striking passage is quoted in 81r 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia* which is here 
attempted to be versiried. It is difficult to read 
it without a more modern application.] 

Keen blew the sleety gale, the scene was 
drear, [appear. 

One sheet of white the hills and plains 
Vastblocksof iceobstruct the rapid floods. 
And hills of snow conceal the sable woods, 
Nor bird, nor beast, nor living thing was 
seen, [age green ; 

Nor flower, nor fruit, nor blade of herb* 
All Nature knew the appointed time of 
rest, [breast. 

And sheltered, slept in earth's maternal 
Man’s heart alone no change of season 
known, 

And proud ambition stoops not to repose ! 
The tyrant’s troops, regardless of the blast, 
Blacken with countless hordes the silvery 
waste. rode, 

High on hls< Tartar steed the conqueror 
And led hte myriads o’er thefnwen flood; 
When lo 1 amid a realm of subject snows, 
111' awful pride, gigantic Winter rose, 

His baud with arrows filled, waft lifted 
high, 

^A ghastly gleam was in his frozen eye; 
Like some vast mountain his stupendous 
form, 

His voice the howling of the Alj&nwWdrtav*' 
It lacked the melody of giving breath. 

And chill'd the spirit as the Voice of Death. 


" ^ Behold the mighty conqueror, wflb 
deAes, [skids. 

“ Not mdn alone but these inclement 
“ Yet though thy dreadful warriors on- 
ward ride, [pridd. 

“ Nor fawn the elements^ to sooth thy 
“ Round thy warm limbs my Icy robe t 
cast, 1 [blast; 

“ I give thee to the snow, the hail, the 
“ Yon hill— the Spirit of the Storm’ is 
there, 

“ And bids thee^ tyrant, stop thy rash ca- 
reer. [in flame, 

“ No longer shalt thou wrap the World 
“ Art. thou a spirit of vengeance? I thfe 
same. [allkd, 

“ Slaves to subdue we use our power 
“ When baneful stars in dire conjunction 
strike. [hold ! 

“ How terrible their force ! but on ! be 
“ Make earth’s best region desolate and 
chid, 

“ Then in the impotence of fhry time, 

“ To find at length thy blasts less kedn 
than mine. [bands, 

“ If thou canst glory in unnumbered 
“That waste, destroy, overwhelm the 
fairest lands, [ly sweep, 

“ With heavenly aid, my storms as wide- 
“ Thy lance is keen, my arrow strike* at 
deep l [all, 

“ And on thy head, by him that gorerhs 
“ The deadliest venom of my wrath shftll 
fell, [shaH sard* 

“ Not all thy fires, thy self) thine host 
“ From the cold sleep, the tempesf’t Icy 
grave,” 1 1 

TO A NAUTCH-OIRL. 
Imitated from the Hindoostanee. 

[The following may be supposed to Oohvfcy • pic- 
ture, of the r^ctTaoTdloary influence wbicb. ]h<j 
character it is addressed to kas been frequently 
found to poMera over men of the flr»t,cqp- 
sequenceln Hlndoostan.] 

Smiling songstress, wouldst tfioulieanfto 
Pleaid suceessfuHbveto fhfce; r «. •- ’ 
Wouldst thou, faithful, ever near me. 
Grateful yield thy love to me ; 

Every other tie forsaken, 

^ ITOff other claim unknown, , 

• The passage quoted by Sir John Maltbliq 
commences here* 
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In this bosom should there waken And, as they pass, I seem, in thee, 


Not a feeling but thinex>wn. k t 
.What are all fantastic notions, 

In a World unfeeling bred ; 

Deadening all the heart's emotions 
By the dulness of the head ? 

What are learning's vaunted pages, 
Wearying tales and dreams at best ; 
What the wisdom of the sages, 

Who forbid us to be blest ? 

Worldly toil and vain repining. 

Pride, ambition, henceforth cease ; 
Form and folly hence resigning, 

All my future thoughts be peace ! 

Peace, that dwells iu love’s embrace^ 

Joy that sports in Roshun’s arms. 

In those accents, in those graces. 

Dearer far than prouder charms ! 

ODE TO GUNGA. 

When Evening’s sober gales allay 
The fever of the fervid day ; 

And Zephyr with benignant stealth, 

Wins coolness from the wave, and health; 
Gunga, along thy grassy brink, 

A lonely loiterer comes to think ; 

And, by experience sadly taught. 

How vain the past recurring thought, 

The fancy that a phantom rears 
Of distant scenes and earlier years ; 

As fleeting as the trackless wind, — 

As gives to other thoughts his mind ; 

To Meditation’s friendly power, 

And Thee, he gives the present hour. 
Sovereign of streams! whose winding way 
Adorns the parent fields of day : 

Bom amidst never-melting snows. 

Thy unexhausted current flows, 

Nor faints upon its lengthening race, . 
Norshrinks it from the sun’s embrace, 

’Till o‘er the mauy chauuclled plain, 

A rival sea defies the main. 

Retreating from thy native shores, 

Hark how indignant ocean roars ; 

Awhile his eddying billows boil, 

Then furious on the stream recoil ; 

His rapid wave in marshalled ranks, 

Dash wildly up the widening banks, 

A waving line, from side to side, 
Impetuous drive the surging tide : 

Aawhen amidst the battle speeds 
The thuntjering charge of foaming steeds*. 
The torrent rests— and once again, 

Thy peaceful billows seek the main, 

• m the'flht page* of Rokeby, there is a »W- . 
htr, though inferior 4 tleKffM'fc'n of the ^Ihocoi— ' 
fcott’s line* are— • - 1'J 

“ But I resume. The battle’s rage 
“ Wm likt the strife which current’s wage, 


The scenes that they have viewed, to see. 
Again, along thy borders rise 
The lofty shoots of other skies ; 

And foreign power, and foreign fame, 
Eclipse the ancient native name. 

Yet Gunga, though their fame efface 
The glories of thy earlier race, 

Their later honours shall entwine 
With honours from creation thine ; 

The w ealthy bark of trade explores, 
Undreading wrong, thy fertile shores; 

The freedom that from Justice springs. 
Expands over thee her fostering wings; 
The arms and hearts that tyrants bend, 
Protect thy coasts and peace defend ; 
Science assists thy genial clime, 

And Learning wrests thyspoMs fromTime; 
Nor dread that bigot wrath again, 

Thy stream with kindred blood shall stain ; 
Nor fear the faith that seeks to know 
A God iu all his works below ; 

That iu thy stream, a God can see. 

And feel and worship Him in thee. 

Or read the tale of time and fate 
They faithfully, though dim, relate. *t 
Where are the days when native pritte 
And power adorned thy smiling tide ; 
When Hindu fame and minstrel lore. 
Resounded on thy sacred shore ; 

When deities thy borders trod, 

And priests and nations hailed the god? 
Thy waves roll on ; but not a tri^ce 
Of these is pictured on thy face ; 

Harsher than time— in whom we find 
The fabling wrecks of truth behind. 

Where now upon thy lonely brink, . i 
The blood-stained tiger stops to drink 
Where hungry vultures shrilly cry J 
For horrid feasts thy waves supply ; v *v 
With gorgeous pomp insulting rose - , , h 

The trophies of thy count! y’s foes; ■ 
Dark ou the shore the castle frowned,** . , 
The bigot mosque thy borders crowned * * 
And Moslem faith and Moslem power,, \ 
With iron sceptre swayed the hopr. ^ j 
The pageant of a fleeting 4repp? 

They vanish from thy stately stream ; 
Tby waves upon their reliques break, 

And vengeance for oppression take, t 
And with exulting triumph sweep 
The hated fragments to the deepl 

44 WUtre Orinoco, in hi, pride, 

14 RoUa to- themain no tribute tide, • 

44 But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 

44 A rival sea of roaring war , , „ . 

Even thu^ii^onotbdlbtwody' ieW» 

»* The eddying tidea af conflict wheeled 
« Ambiguom,” ■■ — » — 
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The History, of Bengal, frqm the 

first Mohammedan 

(Concluded from yaga 4fi2 ,) 

The Hindoo princes of the Pmn- 
jab, who, A. H. 435 (A. D. 1043.) 
rose against the power of Sultan 
Modood, recovered possession of 
all the places to the east of the In- 
dus, excepting the city of Lahore. 
The princes of the Ghiznean dy- 
nasty, from the date of the erup- 
tion of Nasir Addeen, uniformly 
assumed to themselves the title of 
Emperors of India. In the year 
522 (A. 1). 1 159,) Khuseroo I. aban- 
doned the city of Ghizne, and the 
western provinces, to the power of 
his enemies, and made Lahore the 
capital of his dominions. In the 
year 587, the assassination of Kus- 
seroo II. put an end to the Ghiz- 
nean dynasty, and transferred the 
sceptre to the rival house of Ghor. 
Mohammed Ghory frequently in- 
vaded Hindoostan ; and during his 
reign his viceroy Cuttub Addeen 
Abiek captured the city of Dehli. 
During the reign of the same 
Cuttub, who succeeded, in 602 
(A. D. 1206) to the throne of La- 
hore, the Mohammedan arms 
were carried into Bengal. Of the 
personal- history of Mohammed 
Bakfhty&r, the conqueror of that 
kingdoirt, Professor S. presents us 
with the following entertaining ac- 
count i— 

The first chief Who edited the banners 
ofMOhatoibed in thfe fertfld fields of Ben- 
gal, Was Mobahimed BukWfyar Khulijy. 
Thto fKTfcm Was an ihhabitant of Ghor, 
a city in 'the district of GuhttSdr, oh the 
northern bbtmd fcry* df Afehdnisran, aud 
of the tribe bf Khulijy.** Nature had 
not been favourable to Bukhtyar dn life 
fonnatioh t hb was ilt-favbiittd, afftToP &*' 
mean appearance;; and, amongst- tft bet* 
deformities Of Ms person, 1 it is J Stated, 

that when he stood upright the' fefcdt 
' 

« Throughout Dow’« History of 
this name U »oftened inty ChUgi, yvhicty r?odfjpi „ 
K *nlmeUigible to a native of t tic But. ‘ 

Jsiatk Jourru—hSo. VI, .•rii ns.d 1 


his fingers extended considerably be? oWdftf 
knees. When arrived at the age of man- 
hood, Unrepaired toGhisne, andoflfefeR' 
himself as, a volunteer to the offleeiWof 
Mohammed Ghory ; but they, disguffe# 
with his appearance, refused to enfol 
him amongst their levies. Disappointed 
in his hopes, he proceeded to Delhi, apd 
on his arrival in that city madea tender 
of his services to the officer* <of Cuttub 
Addeen the Viceroy; but the inspector 
of recruits again i ejected him.' Finding 
it impossible to obtain employment in the 
imperial service, he enlisted as a cavalier 
witli Oughul Beg, one of the provincial 
governors : in this situation, his activity, 
courage, and abilities soon recommended 
him to the notice of his superiors, aud ho 
quickly obtained promotion. 

When Mohammed Bukhtyar had «> 
quired some celebrity in his new situa- 
tion, he invited several paities of his own 
tube, who were in want of employment^ 
to accept him as their commander, aud 
had the good fortune shortly after to bp 
admitted, with his regiment, into the 
service of the Viceroy. Having sigija- , 
lized himself on many arduous occasions* 
he was at length (about the year , 
appointed to the command of an army 
destined to the eonquest of Behar.. 

In this undertaking he was again sue- 
cessful ; for after ravaging and plunder- 
ing all the country, and sacking thg c%* 
pital,* he returned at the end of tw^ 
years, loaded with plunder; the,, wbqlp 
of which he laid at the feet of the vicp* * 
roy, who was so much pleased witty tyip 
conduct, that he conferred onhim sucty ! 
honours as excited the envy of all his co- * 
temporaries. , 

* Mr. Wtlford states, in the 9th volume of tire* ' 
Asiatic Researches, that the king! of Behar, c* 
Magadha, were fur many ages the sovereigns or, 
lords-paramount of India. If sych wif the ca«a f 
their descendants must hfcte degenerated exceed- 1 
ingly ; for at tjie period of the Mohammedan *r** 
vaslon, the 1 nst^cl r > f p^adysg ,hi* . t 

defence of HU country and religion, shamefully, 

‘ fchpital/fadtf ■ k ceieHfaWd 
seat of ifhrwigiJtwh«e6d»hihi»u< of < 
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The mode which the courtiers devised 
to get rid of an envied favourite would 
bp incredible in a civilized nation : but, 
as the circumstance occurred in an assem- 
blage of illiterate soldiers, who consider- 
ed courage as the chief virtue, we cannot 
ye/usq to give credit to the following ex- 
traordinary anecdote, which is corrobo- 
rated ,bjr several historians. On a public 
tyxa$io,n, when the whole court of the 
viceroy were assembled, some of the no- 
bles took air opportunity of introducing 
the subject of the late conquest of Behar, 

d of extolling the feats of bravery per- 
formed by the General: they added, 
that guch was their high opinion of his 
courage, they were sure he would, single- 
handed, contend with and overcome a 
fierce elephant : this being contradicted 
by some other person in the secret, the 
qpestiou was at length submitted to the 
viceroy, and by 4iim proposed to Moham- 
med Bukhtyar, who, dreading the impu- 
tation of cowardice more than death, 
fqolishly agreed to try the contest. 

One of those elephants which are kept 
for fighting by the princes of the East, 
and which was then in a state of intoxi- 
cation, was shortly introduced into the 
area in front of the palace ; and Moham- 
med, without making any other prepar- 
ation- than merely throwing off his coat 
and girding up his loins, advanced with a 
battle-axe in his hand. 

The elephant, which had been accus- 
tomed to contend in that place, cither 
with one of its own species or some more 
ferocious animal, took little notice of its 
puny fpe, till, urged on by its driver, it 
mado a charge at Bukhtyar, who dexte- 
rity avoided, and, at the same mo- 
ment, Struck the elephant with his battle- 
; axe with such force on the trunk, that 
the animal screamed out and ran off. 
Shouts of wonder and acclamation re- 
sounded through the palace, and the vice- 
roy hot only presented the General with a 
Jarge sum of money hipiself, but ordered 
ail the nobles to present him with an of- 
fering of congratulation. The sum col- 
lected op this occasion was of considera- 
ble valupj but the General, scorning to 
be thus ^enriched, added a sum of his 
own, and made a donation of the whole 
.ip, ihe fofjerior servant* of t he court, 

‘ ’^Shortly after thi* transaction, Moham- 

& 'j * * 


rc-appointed governor of Behar, with 
orders to extend his conquests over all 
the neighbouring territories. 

The remainder of the year 599 
was occupied by Bukhtyar Khulijy 
in firmly establishing his authority 
over the province of Behar, and 
making such inquiries into the 
state of Bengal as might facilitate 
the conquest of that country. The 
circumstances attending this latter 
event are thus related by our 
author : — 

Bcugal was at that period ruled by a 
Hindoo prince named Luchmunyah, who 
resided at Nuddeah, still a celebrated 
seat of Hindoo learning, and whose his- 
tory has been thus succinctly narrated by 
nearly a contemporary historian.* 

On the death of Luchmun the father 
of Luchmunyah, this prince was still un- 
born ; but as his mother, who was of 
the royal family of the sovereigns of In- 
dia, was far advanced in her pregnancy, 
the nobles seated her on the throne, and 
made their obeisance. When the prin- 
cess felt the pains of labour approaching, 
she assembled the astrologers and Brah- 
mans, and consulted them on the proba- 
ble destiny of her child. 

The astrologers, having attentively 
considered the position of the heavens, 
declared that if the child should be born 
before a particular hour, his destiny 
would be replete with misery; but if 
after the time specified, he should enjoy 
a very long reign. J 

The intrepid lady immediately gave 
positive orders to her attendants; that, 
without paying any attention to het*’ feel- 
ings, or regard to her safety, they should 
postpone her delivery. The measure* 
they adopted were rude and <ruel * and 
although their measures were attended 
with success, It was at the expense of the 
life of the mother.f 


* Abu Omar Manhqjaddeen- titorjany, whose 
history, the Ttibkat Namry, was published in the 
year of the Hejira &»8, corresponding with A.0. 
1260, only fifty-eight years after the cortqueft of 
Bengal. The author had conversed with many 
, person* who had assisted in the conquest of that 
country ) and he himself passed several months 
at the capital of Bengal. 

t This circumstance will not be thought Impro- 
bable by those who axe acquainted with the Httle 
value th* Hindoos set on the life of i woman, 
. ;- ’ .. -- * 
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As soon as the child was horn, he was 
laid on the throne, and the commence- 
ment of his reign dated from that in- 
stant. This prince nominally ruled Ben- 
gal for eighty years, and was distinguish- 
ed for his clemency, generosity, and 
justice. 

In the 599th year of the Hejira, the 
Mohammedans having conquered the 
province of Bchar, and extended their 
ravages to the borders of Bengal, the 
Brahmans and astrologers waited on the 
Rajah, and represented that their ancient 
books contained a prophecy that the 
kingdom of Bengal should be subdued by 
the Toorks ; that they were convinced 
the appointed time was now arrived ; and 
advised him to remove his wealth, fami- 
ly and seat of government (then at Nud- 
deah), to a inoie secure and distant part 
of the country, where they might be safe 
from any sudden incursion of their 
enemies. 

The Rajah, on hearing this representa- 
tion, asked the Brahmans if their books 
gave any description of the person who 
-vtas to be the conqueror of his dominions. 
They replied in the affirmative, and that 
the description exactly corresponded with 
the person of the Mohammedan general 
then in Behar. 

The Rajah, being far advanced, in years, 
■and partial to his capital, would not lis- 
ten to their advice, and took no measures 
to avoid the danger. But the nobles and 
principal inhabitants sent away their pro- 
perty and families, either to the province 
of Jagernaut, situated on the sea side, 
or to the couutries on the uortb-east 
bank of the Gauges. 

Iji the year 600, Mohammed Bukhtyar 
Khulijy, having acquired sufficient infor- 
mation of the unguarded state of Bengal, 
secretly assembled his troops ; and 
marching from Behar, proceeded with 
such expedition towards Nuddeab, that 
his approach was not even suspected. 

On his arrival in the vicinity of the 
city, he concealed his troops in a wood, 
and, accompanied by only seventeen 
horsemen, entered the city* On passing 
the guards, he informed them that he was 
an envoy, going to pay his respects to 
their master. 

ahd the Importance of the birth of a ton. In 
proof of the first, tee Amtic Researches, vet TV. 
«Hap, «♦ i and of the latter, see Note fi, to- Wri* 
)Ani's Translation of the Bhagvat Gttu, 


He was thus permitted to approach the 
palace j and having passed the gates; he 
and his party drew their swords, and 
commenced a slaughter of the royal af*. 
tendants. 

The Rajah, Luchmunyah, who was 
then seated at dinner, alarmed by the 
cries of his people, made his esrape from 
the palace by a private door, and, getting 
on board a small boat, rowed with the 
utmost expedition down the river. 

The remainder of the Mohammcdsto 
troops now advanced, and, having slaugh- 
tered a number of the Hindoos, took 
possession of the city and palace. *So6n 
as this intelligence was conveyed to the 
Rajah, he became overwhelmed with aU 
fliction ; and resolving to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to religion, he con- 
tinued his journey fo Jagernaut, and hac| 
the consolation of dying soon after in the 
vicinity of the sacred temple. 

After the flight of the Rajah, Bukhtydr 
gave up the city to be plundered by his 
troops, reserving for himself only the 
elephants and public stores. He then 
proceeded without opposition to Luck- 
nowty, and established the ancient city 
of Hour* as the capital of his dominions. 

* The following extract from Major RennelPs 
Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, give* the beat 
■modern account of tbe city of Gour that ia to be 
found in print j— 

“ Gour, called also I^ueknouti, the aiy:>ent ca- 
pital of Bengal, and supposed to be the Qangi 9 
regia of Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of the 
Canges, about twenty-five miles below Rsgemal. 
It was the capital of Bengal 790 years before 
Chust, and was repaired and beautified by Het- 
mayoon, who gave it the name of Jcnnwteabad,; 
which name a part of the circar, in which it was 
situated, still bear*. According to FCfishtfi** ac- 
count, the unwholesomeness of it* air occasioned 
it to be deserted soon after ; and the seat ( of go- 
vernment removed to Tanda, or Tagrah, a few 
miles up the river. 

“ No part of the site of ancient Gour is nearer 
to the present bank of the Ganges than four ofiffs 
and a half i and some parts of it, whjch wgc« 
originally washed by that river, are now twelve 
miles from it. However, a small stream that 
communicates with the Ganges, now rap* by Us 
west side, and is nav gablr during the rainy pea- 
son. On the east side, and in some places within 
two miles, it has the Mahanada river ; which la 
always navigable, and communicates with the 
Ganges. , u : 

" Taking,the extentof the mips of Gour a^t&e 
most reasonable calculating If is not less' f frfr n 
fifteen miles in length (extending &k>d£ the left 
bank of the Gaages), and front j-WOf ta th^g4* 
breadth. Several village? stand.on part 4 of iu t *cite : 
the remainder is eillur coveted && thick forests, 
tbe habitations of ugert aa»d otbtr,bcttt%of prey , 

*C2 
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As* a necessary part of this ceremony, he 
destroyed a; number of Hindoo temples 
and with their materials erected mos- 
ques, Co’ leges, and caravanseries, on their 
ruins.f 

Although elated by success, and abso- 
lute master of an extensive dominion, he 
did not assume to himself independence, 
but Continued to stamp the coin with the 
name of the sultan of Ghor ; and sent a 
great portion of the elephants and trea- 
sury to Omul) Addeeu, the viceroy at 
Dehly. 

The Mohammedan conquest of 
Bengal was effected in the year of 
Christ 1203. From that period till 
the year 1340, it was governed as 
a province of the Mohammedan- 
Indian empire, of which the capi- 
tal was Delhi. In 1340, Faker 
ad Deen, having assassinated his 
master, revolted, and erected an 
independent monarchy in Bengal. 
In 1533, Mahmood Shah, the 
reigning sovereign of Bengal, was 
expelled by Shore Shah, the Af- 
ghan, and Bengal became again a 
dependent of the throne of Delhi. 

The Afghan monarchs of Delhi 
possessed Bengal till 1576, when 
the generals of the Emperor Acbar 
conquered it, and it was constitut- 
ed a Subah or viccroyalty of the 
Moghul dominions. 

In 1634, under the viceroyalty 


of Azira Khan, and by virtue p£ 
firman of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
the English first* obtained permisr 
tion to trade with Bengal, but 
were restricted to the port of 
Fipley (Pipali) in the province of 
Orissa, where they established a 
factory. 

It is not our intention to follow 
the course of our valuable author 
through the continued progress of 
his w ork. Having brought before 
our readers the commencement of 
the Mohammedan government of 
Bengal, we hasten to close 6ur 
rapid outline, by conducting him 
to the date of the ascendance 
Great Britain. In this rapid stride, 
nevertheless, we are arrested by 
the respectable and amiable cha- 
racter of the Nuwab Aly Vefthr' 
Khan the last, but one of the ein- 
cient Mohammedan sovereigns ‘bf 
Bengal ; and, among the numerotlif 
personal anecdotes which enliven 
Mr. S’s history, we shall mak& a 
part of those which relate to thai 
prince the subject of our final ex- 
tract : — 

Aly Verdy Khan fiom his early youth 
was not addicted to idle pleasures, as 
wine or opiates*, music, or the company 
of courtezans. He was regular in his de- 
votions, and assiduously abstained from 
all things forbidden by the divine law. 


« mosque lined with black marble, elaborately 
wrought ; and two gates of the citadel, which are 
strikingly giand and lofty. These fabricks, and 
aomc few others, appear to owe their duration to 
thi; nature of their materials, which are less 
"marketable, and more difficult to separate, than 
"tbose of the ordinary brick buildings ; which 
Jidvebeen, and continue to be, an article of mer- 
chandize j and are transported to Moorshedabatl, 
'Mauldah, and othei places, for the purpose of 
Building, These bricks are of the most solid 
tapeture of apy I ever saw j and have preserved 
the sharpness of their edges, and smoothness of 
tkehr surface, through a series of ages, The si- 
tuation of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of B«*n gal and Behar, as united under one 
government : being nearly centrical with respect 
t6 the populous parts of those provinces; and 
h*afc the junction of the principal rivers that 


He generally rose two hours before day, 
ami after ablution and prayer, drank cof- 
fee with his select companions. At day- 
break he gave public audience j when 
the commanders of his army, thq.pivil 
officers, and persons of all ranks tyUqhad 
any applications to jaake, were adopted 
without reserve, to set forth their 
ness, and receive satisfaqfiop front their 
bounty. At the expiration of two hours 
he retired to a private apartment, where 
such only as were invited came, These 
were generally his nephews, Npa^ish 
Mohammed and Sayid Ahmed, his gvapd- 
son Setaje ad Dowlah, and particular 


«on>pof$ thyft cjftrqordmtry inland navigation, 
fyr wh^h those pr^iqcei pre famed j and, more- 
’oT<v; Vccurtd byhhe Ganges and other rivers, on 
on]& spinet Jtotn which Bengal has mi y 

^nd inscriptions are to be 

qjU q, luK rf V 


friends. Pieces of poetry were no>y re- 
cited, or history or anecdotes rend to hfW i 
and sometimes he even amused him*# 
t with giving dfreations to his,, cook®, Jffco 
prepared victuals, before turn wwfiugl 0 
bis palate, The .of 
: -f,T; u p)n»oniyvt«Ja 
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P^mienb, if aecesshry, also attended, 
fof 1 Offers. He then sat down to eat 
uTrtli liis friends, and many shared the 
b&ltity of his table. When the meal was 
oWr the company retired to repose. At 
t fcis time, a story-teller always attended, 
tb relate some amusing narrative. He 
generally rose about an hour after mid- 
day, performed his devotions, and read 
in the Koran till near four. After saying 
the prescribed prayers, and drinking a 
draught of water cooled with ice or salt- 
petre, he received several learned men, 
in whose company lie daily spent an hour; 
hearing them discuss points of divinity 
and law, for liih infoimation. When they 
retired, theofticeis of the revenue, with 
Juggut Seat his banker, were admitted, 
and gave him the intelligence received 
from Dehly and every province of the 
ejnpirc, also of each district of his own 
government; after which he issued liis 
orders to them, as the nature of the bu- 
siness required. Au hour passed in this 
niauner, and sometimes his near relati- 
ons were allowed to be present. By this 
time night set in, lights were brought, 
and with them certain jesteis and buf- 
foons, who entertained him with their 
repartees on each other for a short time. 
He then retired to prayers ; after which 
he sat in private with his own Begum, to 
receive the visits of near relations, till 
nine o’clock. The women then departed ; 
and men were admitted who had busi- 
ness with him, till he retired to sleep, 
generally early, and without eating. In 
this manner he passed his time having 
stated hours for every employment. He 
Was 'unequalled in his benevolence to his 
f£fetidhs, friends, and former acquaint- 
ances iti his loWer fortunes, particularly 
td those Who had shewn him the smallest 
kindness When he was distressed at 
Dehly iri hii yodth, sending for them or 
their children to his court, ahd conferring 
fa^Ohrs upon them beyond their expecta- 
tion'. The people at large, during his 
Tifi?, experienced such care and satisfac- 
floVfWrtn his gentle administration, as 
etffitdbdt beexceeded by the indulgence 
Of a parent; While at the same time the 
fewest Of liis officers grew rich in Ills 
SdMce. He was Intelligent in all affairs ; 
and encouraged the deserving of every 
profession. Aflfcble in manners,' wise'in 
. affairs, 'cOori^geous is a general,' he 
Jpoe«*g&dr*u<> every uoblrqftwlity; Wfcea 


the French general, Bossy, after the death 
of Naslr Jung, wrote to hlmdnportpoui^ 
terms of his victory, and recommend^ 
the factory of Chandernagore to his pro- 
tection, he reflected upon the similarity 
of disposition between his intended Suc- 
cessor, Seraje ad Dowlah, whose enmity 
to the English he was apprised of, and : 
the unfortunate Soubahdus of the Dek-. 
kau ; at the same time saying, “ He 
feared that after liis death tht Europeans 
would become masters of many parts of 
Hindoostan.” Mustapha Khan, his prin- 
cipal general, had endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to expel the English from 
Calcutta, and seize their wealth ; but 
receiving no answer to his advice, urged 
it again, through the Nuwab’s nephews* 
Nuazish Mohammed and Sayid Ahmed; 
Aly VmlyKhan returned no answer : but 
shortly after said, in private to the latter* 
“ My child, Mustapha Khan is a soldier, 
and wishes us to be constantly in need ojf 
bis service ; but how came you to join iyi 
his request? What have the Eugli&h 
done against me, that 1 should use thepa 
ill ? It is now difficult to extinguish fire 
on land ; but should the sea be in flames 
who can put them out* ? Never listen 
to such advice as his, for the resujt 
will probably be fatal.” 

The advice of Aly was not 
followed by his grandson and 
successor, Seraje ad Dowl^fr. 
This prince, in 1756, captured 
Calcutta, an event which was 
attended with the celebrated 
tragedy of the Black Hole . In 
1757 Calcutta was retaken by 
Admiral Watson, and Colonel 
Clive ; and from this era may be 
dated the commencement of thffe 
British government in Bengal, ]& 
though the devoany was not oh* 
tained till 1765. Native Nuwabs 
of Bengal have continued, arid 
still continue, to succeed each 
other, but without the possession 
of real sovereignty. Their resi- 
dence is at MoorshedabacL Zyn 
Addeen Aly Khan (the present 
Nuwab) succeeded Nazir al Mogjk 
in the month of April 1810 ; ; He 
receives a pension from thfe'Eng- 

. TOgoveynna^ftt. vs siAenoiiqn^/' 
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Professor S. closes his narrative destructive yf present happiness and fu- . 


-srith the year 1757, from which 
date he appears to consider the se- 
veral events as belonging rather to 
English than to Bengal history. 
The Value of his work must be too 
apparent to our readers to admit of 
our adding comments on that 
head. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics; 
or, a Dcmi ipnun of the Ocean and its 
CoaUs, Maritime Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, See, &c. &c. By James Kingston 
Tuckey, a Commander in the lloyal 
Navy. In four volumes. Loudon. 
Black & Co. 181G. 8vo. pp. 2461. 
£2. 16*s. 


ture prospects. 

The intention, in the plan adopted, 
was to produce a work, which with respect 
to reference, should possess the utility of a 
gazetteer, while by connected description 
it might bear a continuity of pciusal. 
How far wc have succeeded in this at- 
tempt, we must leave to the unerring 
judgment of the Public; we, however, 
owe it to ourselves to premise that a 
portion of its imperfections are attribu- 
table to accident, a part of the manu- 
script having been lost on the disas- 
trous march which, as a prisoner of war, 
we were obliged to make through France 
at the commencement of the past year, 
and which we have been only able to sup- 
ply in a hasty and consequently imperfect 


Mr. Tuckey, the author of this 
work, is the gentleman whose de- 
parture from England, in command 
of the expedition to explore the 
source of the Niger, has been re- 
cently announced to the public ; 
and we are led to believe, mat the 
abilities displayed by Mr. T. in the 
volumes before us, have contribu- 
ted in no small degree to his selec- 
tion for that arduous and interest- 
ing undertaking. The Maritime 
Geography and Statistics bespeaks 
a comprehensive, methodical, and 
indefatigable turn of mind, ca- 
pable both of conceiving and exe- 
cuting much. Mr. T., in his pre- 
face thus explains the design and 
.history of his work. We have 
learned, that in what he says of his 
situation as a prisoner of war, he 
must be considered to pass very 
lightly indeed over the peculiar 
afflictions which he experienced in 
that state, to say nothing of the se- 
rious obstacles which it ultimately 
raised to the satisfactory con- 
clusion of a work which his me- 
lancholy leisure had induced him 
to commence : — 

If it should, be asked how a naval offi- 
cer could, during the activity of war, find 
leisure to compile a work requiring the 
perusal of many thousand volumes, the 
ahiwer is unfortunately too ready *. Jt 
was undert%k«a to pass .ayyay thg tedi- 
ous hours of a hopeless captivity, alike 


manner. 

The notes are not offered to the natu- 
ralist hut to the seaman, in the hope of 
drawing him from his too general apathjf, 
and of inspiring him with the desire of 
noticing, examining, and comparing the 
various objects of natural history, which 
he is constantly meeting with, and pas- 
sing by with indiffeieuce. 

The sources from which we have com- 
piled are so many, that the enumeration 
would swell the work without any cor- 
respondent utility. We must however 
notice the “ Precis de la Giographie Uni- 
verselle” of Malte-Brun, the statistical 
works of Catteau Calleville on the North 
of Europe, from which we have largely 
translated in the first volume. In the se- 
cond our chief sources have been the great 
national statistical work now publishing 
in France ; La Borde’s Spain ; Murphy • 
Portugal ; Thornton, Eton, &c. on Tur- 
key. For the third volume, Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s India Directory and Mr. Mil- 
burn's Oriental Commerce have afforded 
us considerable matter : and in the fourth 
volume, Morse, Volney, Beaujour, aipl 
Humboldt, have been our chief authori- 
ties for America. 

To the extensive ami various in- 
formation contained in Mr. Ts. yo- 
1 umes, we know no way, of domg 
justice, but that of presenting to 
oUr readers, a brief enumeration cf 
their numerous heads of contents* . 

Vox* I. “-Explanation oi 
phical terms— Latitude and 
Hydrographical division of the 
Of the Ocean— General utility— Co&it* t 
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depth i bottom — Level, saltness — Colour 
—Luminous appearances— Temperature 
— Oceanic ices— Greater cold of the 
southern hemisphcre^-Springs of fresh 
water in the sea— Waves— Surf— Tides 
—Currents, polar currents— Equatorial 
Currents — Tropical current of the Atlantic 
— Gulph Stream — Current on the coast of 
Brazil — Ci.rrent on the east side of the 
Atlantic — Tropical current in the Pacific 
— Currents of the Indian sea — Superior 
and inferior currents ; whirlpools — Depth 
aod velocity of curicnts — Changes caused 
by the sea on the coasts — General effect* 
—Formation of new lands — Changes in 
the Mediterranean— Changes on tin- coasts 
of the Atlantic — Changes in the English 
channel — Changes on the coast of Hol- 
anff— Changes on the west coast of Den- 
mark — Changes in the Baltic — Changes 
on the coast of Anicrh a — Changes on the 
coast of Asia — Diminution of the Ocean 
— Marine vegetation ; fucus natans — Zoo- 
phites Mollusca — Fishes : cetacious and 
amphibious animals — Oceanic birds — 
Portion of land and sea: soul hern Con- 
tinent — Of rivers — Of winds, &c.~ Causes 
of Winds; velocity; division — Trade 
winds; in the Atlantic— Deviation on the 
codst of Africa — Sea of rains; trade 
winds in the Pacific — Deviation on the 
coast of Peru — Monsoons — Variable 
winds — Influence of the Moon — Other 
caiuses of variable winds ; land and sea 
breeses— Squalls — Hurricanes, Tyfoons— 
Tornado, peculiar winds— Water sjrnut 
Mirage, Aurora Borealis— Zodiacal light, 
magellanic clouds, fire of St Elmo — Mag- 
netism— An historical essay on the rise 
and progress of Maritime Geography- 
First period : from the earliest ages, to 
the decline of the Roman Empire — Voya- 
ges of the Phetiicians — Cosmography of 
Homer and Hesiod — Voyages Argonautes 
— Greek colonies — Geography of Herodo- 
tus — Voyages of the Carthagnian Hanno 
— Voyages of Hamilcar — Atlantides of 
Plato*- itinerary of Sylcax ; Eudorus ; 
AHstotltl — Voyage of Pytheas ; Thule— 
Expeditrorti of Alexander — Commercial 
voyages of the Greeks — Geography of Ip- 
parchus, southern Continent — Geography 
of Polybius, voyage of Eudorus — Geogra- 
phy Of Strabo— Discoveries of the Romans ; 
Canary Island^ — Pcriplus of the Krythrean 
aea^Hhiy — British Isles — Second peri* 
od : of the decline of the Roman empire, 
to the first voyages of the Portuguese — 
Invasion of the Barbai ians — Cosmography 
of tlic sixth century — Chart of the eighth 
ettothty— Voyages of the Arabs — Disco- 
veries of the Scandinavians, Tqrrae Is- 
lands— Iceland, White Sea, Greenland, 
Winland — Estotilaud — Asia of Marc Paul 
— Third period : fro to the first voyages 
of thfe Portuguese to the ascension of 
George the Third— Voyages of the Por- 
tuguese to the const of Africa— Discovery 


of Madeira, Azores, Cape Bojado — Cape 
Verd, Senegal, Cape Mesurado, rhrer 
Zaire — Cape of Good Hope, arrived at — 
Cape of Good Hope doubled : India, arri- 
ved at— Discovery of America— Discove- 
ries of the Portuguese in the Indian *eas 
— Vovage of Magellan ; Patagonia— Strait 
of Magellan, Lad rones, Philippines — 
Discovery of New Guinea ; New Holland 
—Solomon’s Island — Discoveries of Qut* 
ros and Toires — Voyage of Drake — Pre- 
datory voyages to the Grand Ocean — 
Voyage of Le Maire — Cape Horn— New 
Holland : Tasman, Van Diemen’s land 
— New Georgia — Southern land of Davis, 
New Britain— Falkland’s Islands — Voy- 
age of Rogge wein — Cape Circumcision, 
voyage of Anson — Voyages to the North, 
chiefly in search of a northern passage— 
Voyages of Cabot, of Corti cal, of Ponce 
de Leon — Voyages of Willoughby, of 
Burroughs — Voyages of Frobisher, Ba- 
rentz, and Davis — Voyages of Heems- 
kirlc, Hudson, and Button— Hudson’s 
bay, and Baffin's bay — Voyages of Wood 
and Hawes — Voyages of the Furnace and 
Discovery — Discoveries of the Spaniards 
on the NW. coast of America— Fourth 
period : from the ascension of George the 
thiid to the year 1814 — Voyages to the 
Grand ami Great Southern Ocean — Voya- 
ges of Byron, and Wallis — Voyages of 
Wallis and Carteret, Otaheite, New Is- 
land, &c. — Voyages of Bougainville — 
Voyages of Surville — First voyage of 
Cooke, New South Wales — Voyage of 
Kerguelan — Second voyage of Cooke, 
Sandwich land, New Caledonia — Voyages 
to the North — Voyage of Phipps— Third 
voyage of Cooke, Sandwich Islands, NW. 
America — Voyage of Vancouver, NW. 
America — Voyage to the Frozen Ocean — 
Kamtschalka — Voyage of Behring — Voy- 
age of Billings — Voyage of DeVries to the 
Jesso Islands — Voyage of Spilbergen, la 
Perouse, and Broughton to the laud of 
Jesso — Voyages of Baudin and Flinders 
to New Holland — Voyage of Kruseiistern 
to Japan, &c. — Maritime Geography- 
Frozen Ocean ; geographical position-*- 
Ices — Climate — Meteors, tides, current* 
Drift wood, fish — Quadrupeds, birds, ri- 
vers — Siberia— Nova Zembla — Russia in 
Europe— Russian Lapland — Danish Laji- 
land — Iceland — Spitzbergeu — Greenland, 
Lapland and Norway — Islands and Moun- 
tains — Fiords — Currents, whirlpools, Sea 
monsters — Rivers, islands, and moun- 
tains — Finmark— *Wcsr coast of Nortaty-4- 
South coast of Norway —Commerce ofNof* 
way — Navigation of Norway — The Baltic 
Progress of Geography*— Entrance of the 
Baltic — Extent, formation— Gnlf of* Fih- 
1 and— Dep t b , 1 eveU+I rregu I ar elc vatinttt-iv 
Currents — )V aves, ^hitlpool^-salti^i— 
Meteors— Icesr-^tmosphere,d Uni nation 
of the Baltic— Marine plants— Zooph it es, 
irrtOlfusca, 
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and amphibious animals— Aquatic birds — 
General aspect of the coasts, rivers, and 
inland navigation— South coast of Nor- 
way and Sweden— Gulf of Bothnia— Da|* 
irish peninsula— Mecklenburg Pomerania— 
Prussia— Russia — Rivers and inland na- 
vigation of Sweden— of Denmark— of 
Mecklenburg and Pomerauia, of Prussia* 
of Russia, mid of Finland — the ports, is- 
lands; &c. of the Baltic — Sweden — Den- 
mark — Lubeck— Mecklenburg— Pomera- 
nia— Prussia— and Russia— Historical es- 
say on the rise, progress, and present 
state of the commerce of the Baltic— First 
period, to the Crusades — Middle period 
from the Crusades to the decline of 
the Hanseatic league — Third period, 
from the decline of the Hanse con- 
federation to the end of the seven- 
teenth century — Fourth period; Com- 
merce and maritime affairs of the Bal- 
tic, ffom the beginning of the Eighteenth 
century-Denmark, commerce — Colonies, 
Ferroe Islands, Iceland — Greenland — 
West coast of Africa — West Indies— East 
Indies — Marine institutions — Merchant 
Marine — Fisheries — Navy — Commercial 
treaties — Sweden commerce — Swedish 
colonies — Fisheries — Navy — Consulate — 
Commercial treaties — Prussia — Dautzic— 
Swedish Pomerania, and Mecklenburg— 
Russia, commerce— Merchant Marine- 
Commercial treaties— Trading compa- 
nies — Fisheries — Navy — Tables of the va- 
riation and nature of the Baltic trade— 
the British Sea — Banks — Currents— Tides 
—Coasts of Jutland — of Sleswick and 
Holstein — of Germany — and of Holland — 
Poft towns— of Germany— of East Friez- 
land-of Holland of Dutch Flanders— and of 
Austrian Flanders-Commerce of Hoi land- 
fisheries— Colonies— and Navy — Notes— 
Appendix. — Table I. — Monies, weights, 
and measures — Comparative linear mea- 
sures — Comparative Itinerary measures 
— Comparative value of coined monies — 
Correspondence of ancient and modern 
Epochs — Names of Winds ancient and 
modern — Comparison of Thermometers — 
and of the Barometer— of the Elevation 
of Mouutains, &c.— Geographical posi- 
tions. 

Vol. II. — France — Extent, coasts— Ri- 
vers — Canals-P-Port towns —Islands — 
Commerce— Colonies— Commercial trea- 
ties— Consuls— Home fisheries— Foreign 
fisheries — Navy— Prizes — Spain— Coasts 
and capes— Rivers, canals, Port towns— 
.Commerce of the Northern provinces — 
Navy — Portugal— Coasts and Headlands 
— *River»— Port towns — Commerce — Co- 
lonies— Azores, Madeira-West coast of 
Africa— East coast of,Af r ip3—-;East Indies 
.and Brazil — Commercial treaties — Fish- 
eries— Navy—' The MetJiterrarieamr^Ex- 
:teat; straits tf Gibraltar, fwmatipftrr 
W/Mwl, deptb-Curapt;, Tides— 
Iryt^^elevations ; v^iflpoolfl--^«eor^ 


SURneks— Springs of fresh wafer in the 
Sea — Winds— Climate— Marine produc- 
tions, coral, shell fish — Fisli — Cetaceous, 
and amphibiousanimals— Turtle, Seabird 
—Spain— Coasts— Rivers — Port townsm-?. 
Spanish Islands— M ajorca— Dragonera— 
Cabrera, small Islauds-Minorca-Pityuses 
— Oyvica — Foriacntera — France — Coasts 
—Rivers —Port towns— Italy — Nicerr* 
Principality of Monaco — Territory of Ge* 
noa— Principality of Lucca Toscauar-State 
of the Church on the Adriatic — Republic 
of Venice— Italian Islands, Coreica— Elba 
— Capreja, Pianosa, Monte Christo, &p* 
Sardinia — Sicily — Li pari Islands — Pante- 
laria, Lenonsa, Malta — Gozo, Lawpe- 
dosa— Utria-Croatia— Dalmatia-Bagusa 
— Cattaro — Turkey i n Europe, Albania— 
Morea — Greece— Turkey in Asia — Asia 
Minor — Syria— Ionian islands— Turkish 
Islands, Atchipelago— Cyprus — Barbary, 
Morocco — Algieis — Tunis— Tripoli-Is- 
lands and reefs on the coast of Barbary— 
Egypt— Black Sea, Name, Extent, forma- 
tion — Rivers, currents— Climate, fish— 
Hellespont — Propontis — BosphoniSnr— 
Coasts of the Black Sea— Crimea— Coasta 
of Anatolia— Laziens, Guriens, Mjugrp- 
lians— Abasscs— Sea of Azoj>-Nogay Tar- 
tary — Commerce of the Mediterranean — 
Aucient commerce— Spain — IfaIy,,Gdhop, 
Venice— Leghorn— Naples— Sicily— ^S^U- 
diuia--Rome, Malta, Trieste— Istria, Qrp- 
atia, Dalmatia— Turkey, Greeks— Altyh 
nia, Greece, and Morca — Anatolia, Syria 
—Egypt— Turkish navy — Barbary states : 
Algiers, and Tunis— Naval forces — com- 
merce of the Black Sea— Ancient com- 
merce-present commerce— the VVest coast 
of Africa — Divisions— Coasts, Rivers, surf 
—Climate, Winds, currents— Description 
of the Natives of the West coast of Africa 
— Moors of the Desert— Negroes — Caffte^ 
— Rise and progress of the European Es- 
tablishments on the West coast of Afrida 
— Portuguese— French —English— -Dutch 
— Danes, Spaniards— Articles pf Trade — ; 
of the Slave trade — African associations 
— Coast of Morocco — Trade of Morocco— 
Coast of the Desert of Sahara-— Seu'egfim- 
bia— Bissagos Islands— Sierra 
Quoja coast— Grain coast— Ivory cd&lst— 
Gold coast — Slave coast— -Coast of Bgriin 
—Gobbi coast- Loango c'owt-^tjdh^cqast 
— Angola, Benguela — CJaffrarla*— ikfyfid^ 
in the Gulf of Guinea— Nbfes— Montes, 
weights, and measures - Geographical po- 
sitions. 

Vol. HI.— Territory of the Cape of 
Good Hope— Fish, Sen birds — Animals, 
climate — Hottentots— Cape curebt— East 
coast of Africa — Natal-- SoflfOla — Mbsam- 
bique— Zasguebar— Ajan— Samaulies— $b“ 
cotra Island— Madagascar Islands Co- 
moro Islands— Bourbon Island— Isle of 
France— JRoderigue Island— Scattered, Uj 
lands and reeft in the Indian ocean— tno 
Red'Sbii i name, extent— Gulfs, ancient 
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extent— Elevation, tides', w^nds— Fresh 
water, coast, shoals, fish — Birds, climate 
— African coast — Arabian coast — Islands 
South coast of Arabia— Gulf of Persia, 
winds, currents— Springs of fresh water, 
rivers— Arabian coast — Persian coast — 
Islands— South coast of Persia— Histo- 
rical essay on the rise and progress of 
European establishments in India— Re- 
gions of India— Ancient communication 
with Europe — Progress of the Portuguese 
— Progress of the Dutch— Progress of the 
English — Progress of the French — Pro- 
gress of the English and French—' Trade 
of the Dutch — Settlements of the Spa- 
niards — of the Danes — of the Austrians — 
of the Swedes — and the Prussians— Mon- 
soons and currents in the Indian seas — 
Hindostan ; Scindy — Coast ofCutch — Gu- 
zurat — Surat coast — Bom bay coast— Con- 
can — Canara — Malabar — Madaura and 
Tinevelly— Laccadiva Islands— Maldiva 
Islands— Ceylon— Names, extent, moun- 
tains— Rivers, minerals — Vegetables, ani- 
mals, climate— Population— Topography 
— Pearl fishery— Hindustan ; Coasts of 
Mariwar and Tondiman — Tanjora, Coro- 
mandel — Goiconda — Bengal — Sunder- 
bund— Chittagong— India beyond the 
Ganges; divisions— Relations with Eu- 
rope— Aracan— Pegu— Siam— Malay Pe- 
ninsula— Gulf of Slam — Cambodia— Tsi- 
onipa — Oocbinchina— Tonquin — Hainan 
Isle— China j Topography — Chinese cha- 
racter— -The Corea — Mantchourie — Sibe- 
lia — Kamtscbatka, soil— Volcanoes, ri- 
vers, vegetables, animals, climate — Na- 
tives— Commerce — Topography- Roriaks 
and Tchukfches— Chinese Islands, For- 
mosa— Lieu-kieu Islands — Japan Islands , 
uuuie, soil— Climate, productions, ani- 
mals— Minerals ; Japanese— Government, 
manners — Topography — Jesso, Kuriles — 
Grand Ardhipclago divisions — Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal— Malay Archipelago, 
Sumatra — Sunda chain — Bornean, Cele- 
bean, and Molucca chains— Philippine Ar- 
chipelago— Papua Archipelago— New Hol- 
land— Progress of Geography— New South 
Wales, coast, mountains — Rivers, climate 
— Productions, vegetable, and animals — 
Natives— Colony of Port Jackson— Gene- 
ral Topography, East coast — South coast 
— Nuyt’s Land— Lecuwin’s Laud, Edei’s 
land— Concord Laud — Dewitt’s Land — 
Arnhc’un land— Gulf of Carpentaria — Van 
Diemen’s land — of the commerce of the 
Indiau seas— East India Company's Char- 
ter — East coast of Africa — Red Sea — Per- 
sian Gulf— Peat 1 fishery — South coast of 
Persia, Siude, Guzerat— -Surat, Malabar 
coast — Ceylon and Coromandel — Bengal 
coast of the Bay of Bengal— Ma- 
lay Islands— Siam and Cochinchinar-Chiua 
-rJap&u— Iaies pf Santa Cruz-^Nfiw He 7 
hrides— New Caledonia— New Zealand— 
Notes -^-Monies, wCighf^aud measures 
—Geographical pdslllons. 

Amtic Joum . — No. VI. 


Vot.; IV.— Polynesia— North Polyne- 
sia, New Philippines— Mulgrave’s Range— 
Ladrones— Sandwich Islands— Southern* 
Polynesia — Friendly Islands — Marquesas; 
— Society Islands — British North America 
—Hudson’s Bay — Labrador — Canada*—- 
Cape Breton— Prince Edward’s Island-* 
Anticosti Island — Newfoundland — Nova 
Scotia — United States of America — Rise 
and progress of colonization — Coasts, 
Rivers, and Islands — Inland navigation— * 
Commerce— Navy-Tojwgraphy-Florida; 
Atlantic coast — Gulf of Mexico ; extent, 
coasts, winds— Gulf-stream— East Flo- 
rida continued— West Florida— Louisiana 
West Iudia Islands ; divisions — Cliipate 
— Aboriginal inhabitants — Indigenous 
animals — Colonization, Spanish Islands 
— British Islands— French Islands— Dutch 
Islands — Danish Islands — Swedish Is- 
lands — Topography of the Islands Ba- 
hamas— Grand Antilles — Virgin Islands — 
Leeward Caribbees— Windward Carib- 
bees — Leeward Islands of theSpanlards— 
New Spain (Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic) 
— Honduras— Mosquito shore — Costa 
Rica, Veragua— Panama — Terra Firm a — 
New Kingdom of Grenada (Atlantic)— 
Guiana — Spanish Guiana, Dutch Guiana 
— French Guiana— Portuguese Guiana.— 
Brazi I — Buenos Ayres— Patagonia — Terra 
del Fuego — Archipelago of Chiloe— Chili 
— Extent — Conquest, rivers, fish, climate 
— Trad e— 1 Topograp! . y — Peru , conquest , 
limits— Soil, climate, topography — com- 
merce — New Grenada — (Pacific Ocean) 
— New Spain— (Pacific Ocean) — Gulf of 
California — Peninsula ofCalifornia- — New 
California — North West America, disco- 
veries, coast— Division, natives — rEsta- 
blishments of the Russians — Topography 
— Aleutian Archipelago— Russian Ame- 
rica — Islands oft’ the West coast of Ame- 
rica — Islands in the Atlantic Ocean-— 
Ferroe Islands — Scattered Islands and 
rocks — Azores — Madeiras — Canaries — 
Cape Verde Islands — Islands in tin? South 
Atlantic— Islands in the great Southern 
Ocean— Britisli Islands — Great Britain, 
extent, coasts, English Channel—' Tides*^- 
Currents— South coast of England-*East 
coast of England— East coast of Scotland 
—West coast of England— South Wales — 
North Wales — North-west coast of Eng- 
land — West coast of Scotland — Canals— 
Scilly Islands — Isle of Man — Guernsey— 
Jersey, &c. — The Hebrides — Orkney Is- 
lands— Zetland Islands— Maritime com- 
merce of Great Britain — Public trading 
companies — Home fishcrieS-Foreign fleK- 
cries— Navy — Ireland ; Topography-^Ca- 
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'bouht of Japan, because it hap- 
pens to convey information ne- 
cessary to be read along with 
somO recent information relating 
to that empire, contained in the 
pages of the preceding number of 
the Asiatic Journal* : — 

The Portuguese, who were the fiist 
Europeans that visited Japan (in 1542], 
enjoyed an unlimited liberty to trade and 
preach the gospel, but their insolence and 
political intrigues drew down on them 
' the vengeance of the government, and the 
extermination of the Christian religion, 

, And the prohibition, under pain 0 / death, 

• to any Portuguese to set foot in Japan, 
was the result, f 

In 1610, the English first visited Japan, 
and received permission to establish a 
factory at Firando, which in 1619 was rc- 
. moved to Nangasaki, but being found 
little advantageous, was withdrawn in 
1623. In 1673 an attempt was made to 
renew the intercourse, but was unsuc- 
cessful, the Japanese assigning as reasons, 
the alliance of England with Portugal by 
the marriage of the king to a Portuguese 
princess, and the English flag having a 
eross resembling the Portuguese. Three 
other attempts had no better success, and 
since 1689, the idea has not been re- 
sumed. 

In 1803, an English couutry ship from 
Calcutta conveyed a cargo to Nangasaki, 
but was refused permission to dispose of 
any part of it, and met with a similar 
prohibition at the Lieu-Kicu Islands. 

The Russians have also made some at- 
tempts to open a trade with Japan, but 

• with no better success than the English. 
In 1772 the merchants of Okotsh sent a 
vessel to Matsimay, which was not al- 
lowed to trade. In 1799 a Japanese vessel, 
sailing to this latter port with a cargo of 

• flour, was driven out of her course and 
and wrecked on Oonalashka, from 
whence the crew were conveyed to 

* See a Discourse by President Raffles, Lc. 
page 441, 

,t ^on}e days after the Japanese new year, the 
certhtony of trampling on the ctom and on the 
image* Of the Virgin arid Child* are performed in 
twry town of iapm, and from th$ actual ptr- 
\ for ‘n»oce pf .tbia perejnojpy, UQ individual of any 
infinf children being put With 
Tnnr ftet kpan *thc ? tfftfed' lora^es.' It hot, 
tWDfctb ?rMsb oWpd to 
perform this sacrilegious cere^oi^ 


Okotsh, Thitf seemed a favourable op- 
portunity of opening an intercourse, and 
accordingly a vessel was fitted out topo#- 
vey the Japanese to their country; but 
though the Russians were received with 
hospitality by the people of Matsimay, 
where they landed their passengers, they 
were closely guarded, and could not ob- 
t tin permission to proceed by land to 
Jeddo : they, however, procured permis- 
sion for a single vessel to visit Nangasaki, 
couched in the following terms : l< We 
permit a Russian vessel to enter the port 
of Nangasaki ; and on this occasion we 
renew the prohibition of any foreign ves- 
sels entering any port of the empire, or 
suffering the exercise of the Christian re- 
ligion, or the least of its ceremonies." 

The ambassador conveyed to Japan by 
Captain Krusenstern, in 1804, was re- 
fused permission to proceed to Jeddo, 
from whence a plenipotentiary was sent 
to Nangasaki to meet him. In the two 
audiences had by the Russian ambassador 
of this personage, be was obliged to 
submit to every degrading etiquette ; and 
the second terminated with his receiving 
the order of the Emperor, u That no 
Russian ship should again appear at Ja- 
pan ; and that if any Japanese subjects 
should be again cast on the coasts of 
Russia,* they should he delivered over to 
the Dutch, who would send them by the 
way of Batavia to Nangasaki." The 
presents, and even the letter carried out 
by the ambassador, were returned. 

The trade of the Dutch to Japan has 
been subject to various vicissitudes, from 
the prohibition of certain imports and 
exports, and other restrictions from time 
to time. In its most flourishing period, 
when their factory was at FcriindO, ; the> 
exported annually from Holland ;£t>t)(>i000 
in goods, and imported ^450,000 in sil- 
ver, besides valuable cargoes of copper 
and other goods. ' * 

The injunctions from the Japanese go- 
vernment to the Dutch traders are, that 
they shall have no communication with 
the Portuguese, nor import any Portu- 
guese commodities ; that they shiiH no- 
tify to the Japanese government If the 
Portuguese conquer any new coniitr&s> 
or convert them .to the Christian faith ; 
Jhat they shall noie the places where they 

• The Russian ship conveyed five 
*fht» had be^rv tak*n w lypa 
islands, and carried to Uuasta. 
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meet Portuguese ships, and deliver in the always shut and guarded ; and if there is 
same to the Japanese government. The any necessity for the captain or surges 
ftutch are prohibited from purchasing, or .who may be on shore, to visit the ahip, 
exporting any of the following objects : leave must be first procured from the gQ- 
the Fmiperoi’s coat of arms, or any ob- vernor of the town, ami the person is 
jects on which it is painted or marked : conducted by a guard, through bye 
all prints or pointings of soldiers, or of the streets, to a small gate, where a Japa- 
peisons of the court, or maps or plans of ue$e boat is ready to convey him on board, 
auy part of the Japanese empire: mo- after being stiictly searched. The guard 
dels or plans of Chinese ships, images of also accompany him in the boat, and re- 
rpilitary men, &c. &c. main in her till he has finished his bu«d- 

On the arrival of a Dutch vessel at ness, when he is conveyed on shore with 
Nangasaki, she is immediately visited by the same precautions, 
custom-house officers, who demand all Formerly the ships rudder was unhung 
the books, arin9, and money that may be on her arrival, and the square sails- carri- 
on hoard. The books are thus seized in ed on shore ; but the unnecessary trou- 
order to prevent the introduction of any blc this occasioned has caused it to be 
inculcating Christianity. A list of the discontinued. On the days when there 
vreyv is also delivered to these officers, is no discharging or loading, the Japa- 
vvho muster them every morning and nese officers do not visit the ship. 


evening of the days that the vessel is 
loading and unloading, on which days 
tutly any communication is permitted with 
th^ shore. 

Tfie captain and supercargo being alone 
exempted from personal search on quit- 
ting or retaining to the ship, used for- 
merly to dress themselves in the most 
ample coat and breeches, in which they 
smuggled on shore the prohibited goods. 
These trips were made three times a day, 
and, when fully loaded, each was obliged 
to be supported to the factoiy by two 
sailors. But the exceptions to the search- 
ing being done away in 1775, this smug- 
gling was put an end to, and at the same 
time the captain was either obliged to re- 
main always on board, or on shore ; and 
if Jie chose the latter, he was only allow- 
ed to visit the ship twice. These strict 
orders were given in consequence of find- 
ing a great quantity of contraband goods 
onboard a Dutch vessel which had been 
abandoned at sea by her crew, and after- 
wards brought into port by the Japanese 
fishermen. 

On the days of discharging and load- 
ing, two chief officers of the custom- 
house, and several inferior ones, remain 
qn. board till the work is over. The 
merchandize, and people who have oc- 
casion to go on shore, are sent in the Ja- 
panese boats only. Japanese are also ob- 
liged to he employed to load and discharge 
the ship. There is no possibility of any 
itondestine communication by the ships 
boats with the factory, the sea-gate being 


The examination of the merchandize 
landed is most strict. Kvery package is 
opened, and the contents examined one 
by one. Planks are sounded, to discover 
if they are hollow ; an iron rod is thrust 
into the tubs of butter, preserves, and 
cheeses ; nay they even go so far as to 
break any eggs that may b« on board, to 
ascertain that they contain nothing con- 
traband. All letters passing between the 
ship and factory are examined by an 
interpreter. 

The imports are sugar, elephants’ 
teeth, tin, fine long-cloths and silks of 
India, sapan-wood, lead, bar-irou, tor- 
toise-shell, raw silk, rattans, quicksilver, 
pepper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, 
glass ware, coffee, camphiij, saffron, and • 
some few objects of Dutch manufacture, 
as spy-glasses, watches, &c. 

The exports from Japan by the Dutch ' 
Company are copper in bars and cam- 
phire, each ship’s cargo consisting of 
6750 pickle of the former, and 364 
boxes of camphire, of 125!b9. each ; 
all of which are purchased on the Com- 
pany’s account only. 

The articles permitted to be purchased 
by the individuals of the crew -are tea, 
soy, porcelain, silk and rice. 

It is forbidden to pay specie fot the 
cargo of the ship, consequently the pro- 
duce of the country is obliged tih be 


taken in exchange. All the gwdsvsawig- 
gled are, however, paid Tor in gtffilV * A 
Japanese taken smuggling $s v ' punished 
with death, and r a- Duttdmian 'tevefely 
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flneft laml banished for evei*'from *M Em- 
pire *, but if the fraud' is not discovered 
till after the ship has <saileH, 10,000 
cOches is charged against the Company. , < 
The Chinese are the 'only, foreigners 
bejiides, the Dutch ,*#10 aro allowed to 
trade to Japan. FofcBjerly they frequent- 
ed tl»o port of Osacca, but they nv\y use 
that of Naugasakl. This trade formerly 
occupied 200 China junks annually ; but 
in 1081 it being discovered that the 
Chinese Clnistians introduced books of 
their religion in the bales of merchan- 
dize, the number of vessels was limited 
to seventy, and they are subject to the 
same strict restraints as the Dutch.* 
They Import raw silk, woollens, sugar, 
nankeens, furs, hardware, turpentine, 
thi in ingots, myrrh, agates, ealembars, 
chmphirc, and ginger ; and ‘take off cop- 
per in bars, gold, jajianned ware, &c. 

The Chinese also carry on some direct 
trade between Japan and the Philippines. 
At the former they takb in raw silk, gold, 
copper and iron, which they exchange at 
the latter for spices, silver, and sugar. 

Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infanticide in (Inzer at, with Consider- 
ations on the Question of promoting the 
Gospel in India.— By the Her. John 
Cormack, A. M. Minister of Stow. — 
London, Black, Parbury, and Allen. 
1815. 

Otm readers will perceive from 
the title of the volume which is 
now before us, that it treats of 
two subjects that are totally dis- 
tinct. But as the promulgation of 
the Gospel in India is otae to which 
our pages are always open, and 
Upon which the opinions of several 
of-our correspondents have already 
been expressed, we shall confine 
ourattention, in the present article, 
to that portion of the work which 
relates to female infanticide. 

Upon this subject Mr. Cor- 
mack’s means of information are 


guUhbd individual {JCoI Walker^ 
who w aff the persetering and happy 
instrument of reviving the spirituof 
natural affection in a nation where 
humanity had long been dead. 

The histdry of this affair is dd- 
tailed by our author at consider- 
able length, and we must also 
add with som*» diffusencss. In- 
stead therefore of presenting to our 
renders a multiplicity of extracts, 
which after all would afford but a 
very imperfect account of this new 
and interesting subject, we shall 
endeavour to compress the matter 
with which he has furnished us, 
into as short a space as may be 
consistent both with fulness and 
perspicuity. 

The country which, under Pro- 
vidence, has so happily experi- 
enced the effects of Colonel Wal- 
ker’s philanthropic exertions, is, the 
independent province of Kattywar 
on the peninsula of Guzerat. Here, 
as well as in the adjoining nation 
of the Kutch, it appears to have 
been the practice, almost from time 
immemorial, to destroy all the fe- 
male children immediately on their 
birth ; and to procure wives from 
the neighbouring provinces. 

The inquiries of Colonel Wal- 
ker respecting the number that 
was thus annually sacrificed were 
not satisfactorily answered. The 
lowest estimate was 3,000, and tbe 
highest 20,000. 

The origin of this horrid. prac- 
tice is somewhat involved in mys- 
tery ; but the most satisfactory ex- 
planation may perhaps be fbundiin 
the national and rebigious pride of 
a race of beings, at bnce, debased 
by the most abject < servility* and 
by a system of superstition-the most 

^he natives of the countries of 


certainly good ,* as he is not only 
inpossesBumof all the official do- 


cuments *e&fcingtO'> the existence 
and subsequent' abolition - of this 
inhuman practice^ but enjoys raorc- 
anttrithfe friaadsjijp of <that distin- 


i Xre'uvdMti w/M fie p resen dumber Y» on ty 


Kutch and Kattywar are- a tribe of 
Hindoos denominated dahrijahs. 
Being of the religion of Bfamita, 
they would naturally Regard fondly 
alliances with all foreigners qs ig- 
norainiouain the extreme. It seews 
probable therefore* thM.when ffoeir 
territories were subjugated by the 
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Mahometans, tfiey resofrted 
od^**s» system of murdering their, 
infant daughters, "to avoid the ne- 
cessity of bestowing them in mar-? 
riage, at a future period, upon their 
M-usselmen tyrants. This notion, 
however, is not merely conjectural^ 
for though the explanatory anec- 
dotes related to Colonel Walker, 
where of a character both vague 
and fabulous, they may be regard- 
ed nevertheless as corroborative 
testimonies to the correctness of the 
foregoing hints, which Mr. Cor- 
mack has suggested. 

> Though the religion of the Hin- 
doo® is hostile to intermarriages 
With foreigners, it appears from a 
quotation which our author has 
made from the Dherma Shastra, 
that the desperate method resorted 
to by die Jalirejahs, in order to 
avoid this imaginary degradation, 
isdenounced in their sacred books 
as a most atrocious crime. The 
following is the extract to which 
we allude : — 

' ** To kill a hundred cows is equal to 
killing a Brahmin ; to kill a hundred 
.Brahmins is equal to killing a woman ; 
to kill a hundred women is equal to kill- 
ing a rhild ; to kill a hundred children 
is etfual to telling an untruth.” 

To destroy the force of this ap- 
palling climax the Brahmins acted, 
iiY J the present instance, conform- 
ably to the dangerous doctrine that 
the end sanctifies the means ; and in 
order to silence the scruples of the 
other* castes, made a voluntary en- 
gagement to take upon themselves 
tHe "whole* responsibility. 

Such then appears to have been 
the bright of ;a crime, perpetrated 
by whdeprovhficek, which the sa- 
vages of America - would abhor, 
and the inhabitants of Christian 
«eimtfries *can scarcely credit. It 
seems however- that the perpetra- 
tors themselves' had forgotten, in 
the course of ages* the original 
cawse; and had continued the enor- 
mity solely from the* force of cus- 
tom, and a certain undefined and 
wtfntelligi&te i notion of kdtiotirable 


Affairs were in this condition 
when Colonel Walker visited Gu* 
z^rat. Having -instantly determin- 
ed to attempt, to the utmost of his 
power, the abolition of a practice 
so abhorrent to the dictates of hu- 
manity, he immediately commenc- 
ed an undertaking that will for 
ever do honour to his name, and 
persevered until lie triumphed. 

But the difficulties he had to 
encounter were great and mani- 
fold. He must annihilate the pre- 
judices of illiterate barbarians, sup- 
ported by the prescription of many 
ages. His numerous appeals Jto the 
principle of parental feeling wore 
listened to, with a shocking indif- 
ference, fq r the feeling itself could 
scarcely be said to exist. Ilis first 
and uniform endeavour was to ob- 
tain the consent of some .chieftgip 
or individual of note, to abolish 
infanticide in his own family, and 
thus to furnish an example that 
might be generally followed. But 
his negociations were long in vain. 
Compromises the most disgraceful 
were repeatedly proposed to Colo- 
nel Walker, and by him as con- 
stantly rejected. Neither solici- 
tations or menaces could avail in 
persuading a single individual chief 
to stand forward, in the presence of 
his countrymen, as a solitary advo- 
cate for the rights ofinjureanatnre. 

At length, however, the reite^ 
rated applications of Col. WaHfcr 
became the theme of general con-, 
versation. The subject was dis- 
cussed at targe ; the disinterested- 
ness of the Resident was acknow- 
ledged ; and an abhorrence of the 
crime of infanticide began to evince 
itself. • 

One of the Jahrejah chiefs was 
now prevailed upon to promise his 
assent to the measure, provided 
the compliance of another indivi- 
dual of rank, who was nominated 
by Col. Walker, oouM likewise be 
obtained. This difficulty was hap- 
pily surmounted, and < the .fonder, 
who, it now appeared, hfed pre- 
sumed upon the, opposition of file 
Iatter,Vas compelled,' reluctantly, 
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to affix his signature to an instru- 
ment which engaged him to re- 
nounce for ever the practice pf 
infanticide. This instrument was 
shortly signed by every person of 
note within the province of Kat- 
tywar. It pronounced against 
offenders, the punishment of ex- 
pulsion from caste, and such other 
penalties as might be prescribed 
in their sacred books, or the wis- 
dom of the two governments might 
chuse to inflict. 

Thus was the persevering phi- 
lanthropy of an individual crown- 
ed with the blessing of heaven, in 
effecting the emancipation of a 
'whole province, from one of the 
most cruel bondages that ever de- 
graded man. Oh ! that his exer- 
tions in Kutch had been equally 
successful! How must he have 
regretted the necessity of return- 
ing to his native country, before 
he had rejoiced the family of the 
world with the recovery of another 
nation ! May the influence of his 
successor be equally employed; and 
may the laudable exertions of the 
Bombay government, like Colonel 
Walker s,be speedily rewarded with 
the thanks of lisping infants, and 
the tears of maternal gratitude.* 
It is one thing to obtain an agree- 
ment, and another to enforce its 
observance. Col. Walker and the 
Bbmbay government were far from 
rijeglecting this latter duty. They 
required reports to be presented of 
tft6 number of female infants that 
wete annually born, and every in- 
stance of delinquency discovered 
by these reports, appears to have 

* Col. Walker gives the following ac- 
count of a visit he made to the sceue of 
his philanthropic labours, about two 
years after the accomplishment of his 
object 

>k ‘< It was extremely gratifying, oh 
this occasion, to observe the triumph of 
nature,^ 'feeling* ■and parental affection, 
Q^er urejudiceandia horrid superstition : 
■and tjhat thpse wjio bi)t a short period 
Defdrc* woiiid (as many ®f them had 
dijUtywWe deemed*, tbfcir infants to des- 
truction without compunction^: should 
•d e*eyv#k» t Afloat 

on them with fondness. The Jfchrejah 


been carefully investigated. THh 
reports, though partial, present k 
favourable aspect, and punish- 
ment, wherever it was merited, 
been inflicted with severity. 

From the success of Colonel 
Walker, in an undertaking of so 
much difficulty, Mr. Cormack arr 
gues the possibility of effecting 
other and great reforms. The 
following extract is a fair speci- 
men of his 6tyle, when treating 
on this subject : — - 

Had Colonel Walker terminated here 
r.ll his exertions in the cause of abolition 
— bad he transmitted to government, and 
published to the world, all the papers 
connected with the subject ; and on them 
grounded the conviction, that every fu- 
ture attempt, Tike the past, must prove 
fi nitless, unless the existing powers were 
crushed by an overwhelming force ; go- 
vernment, we imagine, and the public, 
would have acquiesced in the justice of 
the conclusion, and applauded the wis- 
dom of his attempts, whilst they would 
have numbered the execution of them 
among the things that had been proved to 
be impossible. 

Hut let not the man who has the im- 
provement of his species at heart, be 
easily discouraged ; nor let him rashly ap- 
ply the epithet impossible , to that which 
is only difficult. Let him learn from the 
details now to be presented, that few 
things are impossible to perseverance, di- 
rected by wisdom. 

We extract the following pas- 
sage from Colonel Walker’s report, 
as an evidence of the extreme in- 
difference of the Jahrejahs to tfle 
calls of natural affection, and tbm 
to impress upon our readers 

fathers, who hut a short time back Wquld 
not have listened to the preservation of 
their daughters, now exhibitedthem with 
pride and fondneM. Their mothers and 
nurses also attended on this interestipg oc- 
casion. True to the feelings which are 
found in other countries to prevail .so 
forcibly, the emotion* of. nature here ex- 
hibited, were extremely moving. The 
mothers placed their infant* in the band* 
of Col. Walker, calling on him and th<dr 
gods to protect what be alone had taught 
them to preserve. These inftmts they 
emphatically called * hji children.' Aw 
it is likely that tbit distinction will . con- 
tinue to exist tor some year* in uuierat. 
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qti«?ngtb of Mr. Clack’s argu- 
ment: — 

f\ly is sufficient to expose the unworthy 
waives of this chief, to mention, that 
after he had agreed to the engagement of 
renouncing infanticide, he had the effron- 
tery and meanness, to solicit an abate- 
ment of his revenup, In order to reiin- 
burse the expence, which, as he alleged, 
hd should, in future, be liable to, in con- 
sequence of bringing up his daughters.’' 

1 As critics we have great objec- 
tions to Mr. Cormack’s style. In- 
stances of considerable quaintness 
are very numerous ; and we are 
Occasionally astounded with pas- 
sages similar to the following : — 

Are we to abandon the mighty enter- 
prise, because we cannot accomplish it. 
Whilst lolling on the lap of indolence, and 
indulging the somnolehcy of intellect 
aniiH the shades of inglorious ease ? 

But what appear to us to be the 
greatest defects of the work, are 
a studied prolixity, and an exces- 
sive disposition to generalize. It 
seems indeed, impossible for Mr. 
Cormack to mention a single in- 
cident, however trifling, without 
informing, us that such is the course 
of nature, and that such and such 
dispositions have a necessary ten- 
dency to produce such and such 
actions. We are far from wishing 
to censure the application of ge- 
neral reflections to individual cir- 
cumstances. No style can be 
moye interesting and instructive, 
than that which combines with fe- 
licity, the strength of moral sen- 
timent rti$h the ease of particular 
relation. . And nothing, on the 
other. Land, can be more tedious 
t# tjhe reader, than an inveterate 
'tiaWt. m hi^aqt/ior to moralize on 
all occasions. - 

Upon the whole, however, we 
have been highly gratified with 
jtJjp perusal, pf Mr. Cormack’s 
work- And it is, but justice to ob- 
*ehre, that his style visibly im- 
plies 1 towards the close of the 
for (i his principles we 
Jb&re thk greatest respect ; aniih 
icecommendtog the book to tiur 

readers,’ advise'' them * to 

l i»t' uO 1 v-,» t.v ..>,oh 
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overlook its faults in the correct- 
ness pf its sentiments?. The style 
is unquestionably diffuse, but it is 
the prolixity of an amiable Chris- 
tiah. 




private Education ; or, a Practical 
Plari'ior the, Studies of Young Ra- 
dies : with an Address to Parents^ Go- 
vernesses, and young Ladies. By Eli- 
zabeth Appleton. 12ino, pp. 332.-*- 
London, Colburn, 1816. 

The little work before us might 
not unaptly be called" a critical 
Essay on Female Education ; into 
every part of which it enters, ‘from 
the simplest to the highest studies, 
and from books to manners. The 
great variety of minute observa- 
tion which is introduced by the 
fairauthor, bids us despair of draw- 
ing up an analysis of its contents,; 
and tne table prefixed to the vo- 
lume, and which we shall presently 
transcribe, will but very imper- 
fectly assist us in this respect. The 
Chapters on drawing and mu$ic 
are accompanied by engravings. 
The address to parents, and tjj^t 
to private governesses, precede! tne 
body of the work ; while the Ad- 
dress to Young Ladies occupies 
the twelfth chapter. The several 
chapters are entitled — On the ma- 
nagement of young Ladies — Eng- 
lish Reading — Grammar — and tjTo 
English language — writing, aritjhr 
metic-geography andastronomy-- 
foreign languages — music — paint- 
ing — exercises for the mind-boi)ts 
for young persons — listofstudies— 
address to young ladies betwee^ 
the age of sixteen and twenty ; to 
which is added a “ Conclusiori,'” 
containing “ a specimen of Che 
style of character-books,” de- 
scribed in the first chapter, Among 
all these, we have been pactir 
cularly struck with Mjss Apple- 
ton’s observations on the book* 
actually in use fbr^young person^ 
the learned unintell&ibftity bf 
of which, >rid the low mfykljty'cif 
othejjs,, are ably ao4 siriktHgly 

’pOMUednOUttf C'rrfO rr/jiiJiv; 

1 911 » SOnbfJO.1 VI rfl'Wl } 
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recommended to all parents, and ing marks of affection from them, not by 
to all persons coocerhed ; in tfte^ reason ’of near relationship. If parents 
education of young females. 1$: vehprali and unkind, their childien may 
will naturally turn their thoughts ^ar, but will not really love them. How 
to the detail of the subject, and can affection subsist upon itself? There 
supply them with ittany useful te- toust m object. It mattei s little whfe- 
flections.' The difficult question thev that be under the title of parent or 
of public and private female edu- frien(I - Let tl,e mother and a very young 
eatwn is handled by Miss A, in cllild b6 separated. The child shall be 
her Address to Parents ; and by for a doze “ Y <,drs under the care and ma- 
extfaCtuts a part of what is here na gcment of an amiable woman, who 


advanced, we shall at once inte- 
rest our readers, and afford a just 
specimen of the volume ~ 

Two most weighty reasons present 
themselves for educating young ladies at 
home. s TIic first is, that by constantly 
residing with parents, their affection in- 
creases daily ; whereas I am convinced, 
that by separating parents and children, 
the tenderness and lively regard of the 
latter, apd sometimes of both, are very 
materially diminished. Our affections, it 
is said, do not depend upon ourselves. 
Although l do not subscribe to this sen- 
timent in its full extent, I certainly con- 
ceive that nature is not, iu per present 
subdued state, possessed of sufficient 
strength to unite, independent of social 
intercourse, in bonds of love or duty, the 
patant a'nd'cfiild, brother and sister, un- 
de anti tfeptow. We glow attached to 
the people with whom we reside j and 
wtfrti the sweet recollection of our infan- 
tine years- is connected the pleasing Idea 
df ' those persons with whom we passed 
jhem. How have the greatest of men 
boon affected at the sight of the spot 
. wherte they pursued every youthful plea- 
sure, and whore tf every scene had charms 
to picaac 1 ?” How fondly has the man ga- 
wd -an the lofty tree, which he remem- 
bered to have planted, wheu a boy, and 
to have clierjshbd with water from a 
neighbouring spring in the crown of Iris 
hat ? Has it disgraced tlwe eye of the hero, 
to be filled with a tear on recognizing the 
simple tombstone of his widowed aunt, 
who received him to her arms an orphan, 
and wafdiod over his tender years with 
a parent's fondues*? And might not the 
ffeeliug' Which roused the tear be equally 
thfU which would ufge such 
to a^btjieffS , memory ? I aw 
peffliwded of it, A jcliild loves its parents 
btodee it receives tea tb6ns««d «rfeafc- 
l * * * - *' 


spares neither exertion, tenderness, nor 
solicitude in forming its he.art and mind. 
Let us imagiue the mother returned iq her 
daughter, a blooming girl. Is it necessa- 
ry to say whom of the two women tfce 
maiden will love most ardently and affec- 
tionately during the remainder of her 
life ? The habit of residing with a person 
or persons, independent of relationship, 
creates I know not what of regard and in- 
terest ; and when to these are added the 
opportunities parents have of gaining the 
hearts of their sweet offspring, by dally 
officer of kindness, what dependence 
we not place upon the solid A1U1 affeepept 
that must grow upon such a stock l Who 
would forego such happiuess, and what 
should induce a parent to send his child 
from him, ami thejeby risk the loss of 
affection ! The same rule holds good with 
brothers and sisteis. Those of a familv 
who have been most separated during ehikl- 
hood, have certainlvleast reciprocal attach- 
ment aftervvaids. Tlicy ate united in vain 
in coining to veal* of maturity. With age 
arises, in men, a desire for honour, pre- 
ferment, rklics, 01 pleasuic. WomeWhty 
as eager in the pursuit of rIehCS,' ihd 
pleasure often j— of a settlement, 
speak in plain terms), of an eligible mar- 
riage, nearly always. Tiroie periods "Of 
ambition and hope, arc? ‘not flkctytb lie 
•ucli, in which birth wiffbc'givtn to seiitt- 
ments of disinterested and tedder 
between two toothers orsistqrs, who, as 
running the lame compej-jfre competitor*; 
wild whfttiH'theattaohmertffof caYrtHtlutes? 
Kadi being ami oh* forhiirtsdf in pWfpdP- 
tion as hois careless or envious of hi* k ri- 
vaL Thus let me advise you, dadfe&j 
teach your children to love one am>tfc*#fei 
their early yootlu Adopt, for thiirwdtefi, 
the iden tkattheywillliftYe no tiind 
foming such attacluaenta a$e*itbeiiv£*lt 
,*dok*wncu, I dam p y eantpagMA at , Jiyou 
*rr> tti wdi be rigifc si4v , » - ' < 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
’ INTELLIGENCE. 


Prow win* of a Rational Grammar and 

Dwi ionanj of the English Language. 

Hi/ James Gilchrist. 

Ihb foregoing title is not preoccupied 
and not merited by any system of gram- 
mar and lexicography already published. 
That of Dr. Johnson has been pronounced 
a disgrace to the Kuglish language by the 
most philosophic philologer of modern 
times. It is not however the intention 
of this Prospectus to point out the deme- 
rits of the philological Works which al- 
ready exist : that which is now offered to 
the. public hits nothing in common with 
them. 

The Grammar is introductory to the 
Dictionary, and contains, 1. The nature 
and origin of alphabetic signs explained. 
‘2. A canon of etymology established. 3* 
Tito -.elements of speech j or, the few 
stipple words collected into one view, of 
yyllich all the numerous compound words 
are formed. 4. The manner of their 
formation. 5. The common system of 
grammar examined and its absurdities 
exposed, fi. A standard of orthography 
established. 

Though the Giammar be introductory 
to the Dictionary, yet it may be consider- 
ed as a separate and independent work ; 
and if it do not justify the pretensions of 
the Author and satisfy the expectations of 
Subscribers, they may withhold their en- 
couragement from the Dictionary: they, 
shall therefore in the first instance be 
considered as subscribing only to the 
Grammar. 

It is expected to contain about three 
hundred pages, demy 8vo., price (is. to 
Subscribers, jij. to bJon-subscribers ; and 
will go to the press whenever a sufficient 
number of nanips has been Obtained. 

Those who intend to encourage tho 
work are earnestly requested to notify 
their ipteption as soon as possible to the 
Author j Newiugtou-Green, or to any of 
the following Publishers and Booksellers : 
Mr. DPnnter, St. Paul’s Courch Yard ; 
Messrs;* Longman and Co., Paternoster 
Row ; Mr. Aich, Cornldll, Messrs. 
Ridgeway and Sons, Piccadilly ; Mr. 
David Baton, High Holborn. 

Subscrilters in the country will have 
thegooduess to communicate their names 
through the medium of the nearest Book- 
seller. 

The plan of the Dictionary is as- foh 
Iowa ; 1; All the different forms or spellings 
of. tbe apmc word are brought together 
htfo one view. 2t The common meaum© 
erthege diffident; farms .of the same Word 
i* dearly and concisely given ; showing 
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that while the same word has many ap- 
plications both literal and metaphoric, it 
has uniformly one unvarying meaning, 
3. The dictionary here proposed bt$ng 
intended as a handmaid to philosophy 
rather than a mere vocabulary, those 
words which are fittest for the purposes 
of speech are recommended to thectibipe 
of dear thinkers ; and obscure, itwtefh 
nite! equivocal, unintelligible, unmean- 
ing and false-meaning words or uses of 
them are proscribed. A leading object 
of the work is to promote clear and de- 
finite expression — to dissipate mysticism 
and jargon, and put down sophistry. 4'. 
The German, Italian, French, Spanish 
and Latin forms or spellings of the same 
word are presented to view with its 
Knglish form or spelling. Thus the work 
is intended to serve as an easy introduc- 
tion to universal lexicography. 5. All thfe 
words etymologically related are brought 
together and arranged according to their 
degrees o»f proximity: all the branches of 
the same stock or members of the sama 
family aie flustered around the primitive 
stem or parent word. Competent judges 
will admit this to be the most philosophic 
plan of lexicography. It is attended how- 
ever with one disadvantage — the difficulty 
of finding any word that may be wanted. 
To obviate this difficulty an /w/e.rwillbe 
given — all the wordsof the Dictionary will 
be alphabetically arranged, with the page 
refened to where each may be found in its 
proper etymological connection. 6. The 
pronunciation of all tho«e words which 
deviate from analogy will be marked and 
indicated in the manner of Mr. Walker’s 
Dictionary ; which shall be taken as the 
standard of Knglish pronunciation. Thufe 
w ith the principles and rules laid down 
iu the grammar, the preseut work will 
serve as a guide to provincialists and fo+ 
reiuners for pronouncing the Knglish lan- 
guage. 

It is intended? to publish the whole work 
in Five Parts, at (>*. to Subscribers ; Sr. 
to Non-subscriboi s ; but the Author 
means to wait the decision of the pnbhe 
respecting the Grammar before be send 
any part of the Dictionary to the press. 


Miss Appleton has in the press, a new 
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LXX, the Latin Vulgate, the Greek new the press, in a royal quarto volume, con- 
Testament, the Syiiuc Pesheeto New sistiug of thirty-five engraved tables, ex- 
Testament. and the EmrlUli Version, bihitmg the gencology from Adam to 


The Work will appear in two commodi- 
ous fonns, in th.it of a Qunito, and four 
Pocket Volumes. This Polyglott Bible, 
in both its forms, will be published in 
•five successive parts ; the first will be 
ready on July 1st, to which will be pre- 
fixed concise Latin Prolegomena. 
k Preparing foi publication, a General 
History of the County of Yoik. By Thos. 
Dunham Whittaker, LL.I) F.S.A. Vicar 
of Wlialley, and Hector of Ueysham, in 
Lancashiie. With lespcct lo the limits 
of this undei taking it is impossible to 
speak with precision • but, as a conjec- 
tme, lathci than an asset lion, it may be 
/dated that seven folio minutes, of about 
five bundled closely punted pages each, 
will ptobably complete the work. The 
Autliot wishes it to be undei stood that 
Jiis gteat objec’s in the use of the materi- 
als to be committed to him will be selec- 
tion and lompiession. 

The life of the late William Hutton of 
Birmingham, including a histoiy of his 
family, uid an account ot the riots at 
Bumingham in 1791, is preparing 'or 
publication under the auspices of his 
daughter. 

Dr. W, R. Clanny has in the pi ess, a 
Treatise on the Mineial Wateisof GiU- 
land, in wliich is given an account ot 
their chymical composition and medicinal 
qualifies. 

The Rev. Di. Tmor will soon publish 
a volume of Seimoiis. 

’ The Rev. R. P. Bcaclicroft has in the 
piess two volumes of Scimoti'.. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, in four volumes, with a portrait, 
will soon appear. 

Mr. Holmes has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Coal-Mines ot Dm ham and 
Northumberland, containing accounts of 
the fatal explosions within the last twinty 
yeais, and the means proposed tor then 
remedy. 

Sir George Buck’s History of Richard 
the Third is printing from the original 
MS. in the po^cssion of the editor, with 
an Appendix ot notes and documents, by 
Charles Yainold, Esq. in a quarto vo- 
lume. 


Clnist, accompanied with descriptive let- 
ter-press, and some curious vignettes. 

Dr. John Reed, formerly physician to 
the Finsbury Dispensary, has in the press, 
Essays on Nervous and Hypochondriacal 
Diseases, and other subjects. 

Conversations on Political Economy, 
by the author of Conversations on Clijr- 
mistry, aie printing in a duodecimo 
volume. 

The Rev. John Hewlett has in the 
press, in five octavo volumes, Commen- 
taries and Annotations on the Holy Scrip- 
tui cs. 

Biblical Ciiticisin on the Books of the 
Old 'Testament, and Translations of Sa- 
cred Songs, with Notes, by the late Bp. 
Horsley, is preparing for publication. 

The vvoiks of the Rev. Oliver Heywcod 
ate printing in four octavo volumes. 

The Franklin Manuscripts are prepar- 
ing for publication. They consist of the 
Docioi’s life, writ ten bv himself to - late 
pcnod, and continued by bis g-amlsoe 
and legatee, W.T. Franklin, his private 
and familiar correspondence, essays, lie. 

Mrs. West, author of Letters to a 
\oung Man, &c. has in the press, Scrip 
tm ul Kn'iay* adapted to the Holidays of 
the Chiu ch ot England. 

A Histoiivdl Account, interspersed 
with Biographical Anecdotes of fie il- 
liisti ions House of Saxony, will soon ap- 
pear in a crown octavo volume, embel- 
lished with portraits. 

Mr. Benjamin Holdif It ha" in the rrress, 
a HNtorv of Crowland Abbey, digested 
from the rnafciials of Mr. Gough, in- 
cluding an abstract o f Mr. Essex* Obser- 
vation.. on the Abbey. 

Mr* Cappe lias in the piess a second 
edition of Discourses, chiefly on de.oti- 
onal subjects, by the late Rev. Ncvvcomc 
Cappe. 

An edition of .Stackhouse’s Historv of 
the Bible, corrected and improved by Dr. 
George Glcig, one of the Bishoj s of rhe 
Scotch Episcopal Church, is preparing for 
publication, in three quarto volumes, and 
will appear iu parts 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mi. Aston, author of the Manchester 
Guide, has in a state of forwardness, a 
Picture of Manchester, embellished with 
wood-cuts of the principal buildings. 

Dr. Alex. Maicct, one of the physici- 
ans to Guy’s Hospital, will soon publish 
an Essay on the Chymical History and 
Medical Treatment of Urinary Calculi, 
Vith plates, 

A work oo Scripture^ Genealogy is ih 


arts (fine). 

The Report from the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, on the 
Kail of Elgin’s collection of Sculptured 
Marbles. With a Copious Index. 8vo, 
9s. fid. boards. 

A Letter from the Chevalier Antonio 
Cartovft i and ‘Two Memoirs descriptive 
of the Sculptured Marble^ collected to 
theEart of Elgin. 3y the Chevalier E. 
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Q. Vinronti. Translated from the French. 
Bvo, 9s, (>d. bds. 

BJOGRArflV. 

Letters to a Nohleinan, proving a late 
Pi ime Minister to have been Junius ; and 
developing Ihe secict motives which in- 
duced him to vvnte under that and other 
signatmes. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a celebrated case, published by Al- 
ifion, in 1768. 8vo, 8s. boaids. 

Memoirs of Oliver Ciotmvell and his 
Children. Supposed to be wiitten by 
himself. 3 vol. l2mo, IBs. bds. 

Poems: dedicated to Mr. laugh Hunt. 
By Alfred Bunn. 8vo, 4s. 

Dibdin’s Ames, Volume the Third ; 
containing engraved Portraits of Dr. Fai- 
nter, George Stephens, and Isaac Heed, 
with numerous Wood-cuts and Typogra- 
phical embellishments. Vol. 3, 4to, 31. 
13s. tld. bds. 

An I quiry into the Literary and Poli- 
tical jharaoerof James I. By the au- 
thor o" Ciuiosities of Literature, &c. 
(fro* t 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds. 

Meiii'dis ot the late Thomas rioleroft, 
Mitten by himself, and continued to 
thy time of his death, from his diary, 
notes and oilier papers. 3 \’oI. 12nio, 
11. Is. boards. 

A Supplement to Political Port'-aits 'n 
this new eja ; with explanatory Notes, 
historic* 1 and biographical. By William 
Playfair, Author ot the two toimer Vo- 
lumes. Vol. 3, 8vo, 12s. bds. 

A Letter to a friend ot Robert Burns • 
occasioned by an intended republication 
of the Account of the Lift of Bums, by 
Dr. Cunie ; and the selection made b* 
him from Ins letters. By William 
Woidswuith. 2s, fid. 

divinity. 

An Fssay on the existence of uprenie 
Creator, possessed of infinite powe»\ wis- 
dom, and goodness ; containing also the 
refutation, from reason aim tevelation, 
of the objections urgi d against his wis- 
dom and, gooc.ies* ; and dednc'ng from 
the whole subject the most important 
practical inferences. (To which M:. 
Bui nett’s first prize of i?1200 was ad- 
judged at Aheid'*en, on f he 4th day of 
August 1815.) By William Lauienee 
Brown, D. D. Piincipal of Marischal- 
college and University of Aberdeen, Ac. 
&c. To which is prefixed a Memoir re- 
lating to the founder of the prizes. 2 Vol. 
8vo, 11. Is. boards. 

Academical Sermons : containing 1. A 
Defence of the Liturgy ot the Church of 
England, against the innovation of mo- 
dern Hocinians ; 2, the necessity of a 
guide to the understanding of Holy Scpip- 
fdtfe ; 3. the necessity and natiye of h 
cffll to the * Ministry ; in several ' ^Dis- 
courses preached before the University of 


Oxford, at St. Mary's, piincipally in tlie 
years 1811, 1815, and 1816. To which 
is added the Second Edition of a Sermon, 
preached lor the benefit ot the Colchqptei 
National Schools, July 2!), 1813 ; and 
published by uquest of the Rev. the 
Aichdeacon of Colchester, and the School 
Committee. By Richard Maut, D. D. 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Hi shops gate, and 
Domestic Chaplain to bis (Lace the Arch- 
bishop of Cantetbury ; and late Fellow 
ot Oriel College. 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 

A Sermon, pi cached in the Dissenting 
Chapel, at Mill-hill, in Leeds, on Thurs-' 
day, January 18, 1816, being the day ap- 
pointed toi a public Thanksgiving on the 
conclusion of a General Fence. By the 
Ret, Thomas Juvis, Minister ot MiR- 
hili Chapel. Price 1>. 6(1. 

A few Plain Players; intended to be 
sent with each set of Baby Linen lent to 
poor women. Pi ice 3d, or 2s. 6‘d. a 
dozen. 

Si\ Letters to a Lady of Quality, from 
die Manusciipt of tlie late Nathaniel 
Hook, Fsq. authoi of tlie Roman History, 
upon the subject of Religious Peace, and 
the true foundation of it. Price 2s. 

DRAMA. 

Bci train; a Tragedy. 8vo, 4s. 6(1. 

EDUCATION. 

Italian Plnaseology, a Companion to 
the Grammar: compiising a selection of 
familial plnases, with then various con- 
structions explained on a new plan. A ser- 
rie.s of (questions and aiiMveis on a vari- 
ety ot subject*. A collect ion of Ptoveibs, 
with liicial translations and significations; 
and a copious voeabulaiy of Woids t Hat 
liequcntly occur m conversation, By 
M. Saulagnello, author of a new and com- 
pendious Italian Giammar, with Exer- 
cises ; the Italian Readei, Ac. Ac. 12mo, 
7s. hoards. 

A System of Geography for the use of 
School', on a new and peifertly easy • 
plan ; in which the Eiuopean boundaries 
are stated as settled by the peace of Pat is, 
Novembei 181.5. By John Bu'land. Il- 
lustrated hy six ,\ ell cngiaved Maps. 
12ino, 2s. 6d bound. 

history. 

The Ilistoiy of tlie Inquisition, as it 
has subsist eci in Fiance, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Venice, .Sicily, Sardinia, Mi r 
lan, Poland, Flandcis, Ac. Ac. with a 
paiticular desciiption of its scciet prir 
sons, modes of toiture, style of .accusa- 
tion, trial, Ac. abridged from tlie elabd r 
rate work of Philip Lunboieh, Profe^sojr 
of Divinity at Amsterdam. Introduce^ 
by a Histoiical Survey, of the Christiau 
Church, and iMustratpd by extracts Arum 
vaiious writers, and original Manuscript ; 
interesting paiticulars of persons who 

4f E 2 
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have suffered the terrors of that dark 
and sanguinary tribunal ; and' political 
reflections on its revival in Spain by the 
decree of Ferdinand VII. With Engrav- 
ing** 8vo, Ids. boards. 

The Historical Account of the battle 
of Waterloo: comprehending a circum- 
stantial Narrative of the whole events of 
the war of 1815. By William Mudford, 
Esq. and accompanied by a series of splen- 
didly coloured Engravings, Plans, Ac. 
from Drawings taken on the spot, by 
James House, Esq. Illustrating the 
whole country from Brussels to Charleroi. 
Embelli lied with six Plates. Part I. 
imp. 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. hds. 

The Russian Prisoner of war among 
the French. By Moritz Von Kotzebue, 
Lieutenant of the General Staff of the 
Imperial Russian Army, Knight of the 
Order of St. WJadimir. Edited wnh the 
addition of a Preface and Postcript, by 
the author’s father, A. Von Kotzebue. 
Translated from the German. 8vo, 9s. 
hoards. 

Researches into the History of Playing 
Cards : with illustrations on the origin 
of Printing and Kngiavingon Wood. By 
S. W. Singer. 4to, 41. 4s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Amusements in Retirement : or, the 
Influence of Litciatuie, Science, and the 
Liberal Aits, on the conduct and Happi- 
ness of piivate life. By the author of 
tjje Philosophy of Nature. Small 8vo, 
Mb*. 6d. bds. 

The Colonial Journal, No. I, for April 
1816. To be continued Quarterly. 

MHilClNE. 

A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech ; 
including its Medical and Natural Histo- 
ry, and a description of its anatomical 
structure ; also, Remarks upon the dis- 
eases, preservation, and management of 
Leeches. By James Rawlins Johnson, 
M. D. F. L. S. Member Extraordinoiy of 
the Royal Medical Society, Kdinbuigh. 
$vo, 8s. bds. 

The- First Part of Rudiments of the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human 
Body ; consisting of tables, compiled 
for the use of Students of those Sciences 
beginning their reseat dies. ByT. J. Ar- 
miger, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. Part I. Bvo, 4s. 

ROMANCES. 

Fortitude ; or, Kuphcinia. By B. 
Taylor, - Esq. 2 Vols. 12rno, 10s. 6d. 
hoards. 

Owtn CuMlej or, Which is the He- 
roine? aNovel. By Mary Ann Sullivan, 
late of the Theatres Roy,d, Norwich, 
Manfhpijter, &c. 4 Vol. 12mo r lL bds. 

1 iGTI^narvou ; a Novel* 3 Vol. 12mo, 

1L.J;** ty*ard*. ( ; . ... • » ’ 

Jgneipi} By Mad, Ite 6*rol*s/ 


2 Vol. 12mo, r 12s. boards. The same m 
lFrenclt| i Vol: 12tno* 8s. 

The Flower Basket, a Fairy Tale. 
With a Frontispiece. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on the Principles which 
enter into the Commeice in Giain, ana 
into the measures for supplying food to 
the people ; being the substance of «m 
Essay read to the Literary and Commer- 
cial Society of Glasgow. By Dugald Ban- 
natvne, Ksq. Bvo, 2s. 

Remedies proposed as certain, speedy, 
and effectual, for the relief of our pre- 
sent emhatiassments. By J. Syminous, 
Esq. Price 2s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 
By Robert Southey, Ksq. Poet-Latreat. 
Illustrated by eight Engravings. l2itfo, 
10s. fid. boards. ' 

Christabel : Ac. By T. Coleridge, Esq. 
Bvo, 4s. flu. sewed. 

Maigaiet of Anjou : a Poem. 4to, 21. 
2s. boards. 

Mador of the Moor ; a Poem. By tbje 
author of the Queen’s Wake. 8vo, 7s. 
fid. boards. 

Th.mksgiviiig t Me, January 18, 1816, 
with other Shoit Piece", chiefly referring 
to leceut public event*. By William 
Woidswortn. 8vo, 4s. sewed. 

The Sacrifice of Isabel, a Poem. By 
Kdwatd Quillinao, Esq. 12mo, 3s. fid. 
boards. 

An Ode on the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Cbai lode of Wales 
to his Seiene Highness Pi i nee Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, May 2d, 1816. By M. 
Montague. 2s. 

Illustiations of a Poetical Chaiacter, 
itt four Tales ; with other Poems. In 
12ino, fls, fid, boards. 

TRAVELS, 

Travels in Europe and Africa. Com- 
prising a Journey through France, Spain, 
and Portugal to Momcco, with a particu- 
lar account of that empire. Also ft se- 
cond journey through France iu 1844, 
in which a compatison is drawn between 
the p c-eut and former state of that coun- 
try and its inhabitants. By Colonel 
JVlautice Keatinge, author of the History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, Ac. Illus- 
trated by thirty-four Plates of scenyr$' 
antiquily and costume, from drawing# 
made on the spot by the author. 4to, 4L 
4s. hoards. 

A Narrative of the Adventures ftnd 
Travels in the interior of Africa of Robert 
Adams, a sailor, who was detained three 
years in slavery among the Arab* of 
the Great fresart, and resided several 
mop tbs at Tembuctoo. 4td 3 lh W* 
boards. ’ ■ 
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ABYSSINIA. 

A Monk has arrived on board a Tur- 
kish vessel at Ancona, who is conic from 
Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia. A 
persecution has been commenced against 
the monks ; but they had contrived to 
interest in their favour the son of the 
reigning sovereign, who had obtained for 
them the indulgence of being allowed to 
quit, the country within a limited time. 
The monks had done gieat services ; and 
in consequence, in mauy provinces, the 
chief places in the government were put 
into their hands ; and this, it is suppos- 
ed is the cause of the present persecu- 
tion. 

Some Jesuits are preparing to depart 
fpi Ajsia, and two of that order, arrived 
from Russia, have been presented to his 
Holiness. 

CEYLON. 

Mr. Lynch, one of the Westleyan Me- 
thodist Missionaries, makes the follow- 
ing observations on Ceylon : 

“ The climate, though warm, Is not 
intolerable. Foi two hours in the morn- 
ing, and two in the evening, it is most 
delightful. The inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly indolent. 'I lie cocoa-nut tree is a 
nursery for idleness, as a «ma!l gaiden of 
them supplies a family with every thing 
they want . fiom them they get meat, 
drink, oil, &c. and even timber to lover 
their houses. Very few, even of grown 
men, wear any clothing higher than their 
loins ; so that the most of our pupils are 
baked from the waist up, and several of 
them are young men . but we hope in 
some time to prevail on them to cover all 
their bodies ; for nothing must be at- 
tempted ou a sudden with the natives. 

“ Two of the Brahminical priests 
have called to converse with us. We 
could converse v eiy impel feet ly with 
them, as we had but a \ery bad inier- 
pretoi. They do not appear to be alarm- 
ed at our coming among thtuu ; but told, 
ys that all the country knew that good 
men were come to live amongst and to 
instruct them. A converted Moorman 
baa from five to, forty Mahomedans with 
him every day, to whom he reads such 
parts of the Koran as mention Jesus 
Christ, and .shews the same to them in 
the Malabar Testament ; and what is 
most astonishing, he lives in peace and 
safety in the midst of them, and they 
hear him patiently, and with apparent 
satisfaction. We now live in his house, 
which is one of the finest in Jaffna ; and. 

and hi* brother-in-law* who has also 
embraced Christianity, live in a comfort- 
able little house in the garden j so that. 


we have every opportunity of being WC* 
ful to them. It is generally believed that 
God h about to do a great work among 
the MalKmaedaiiN ; and we humbly trust 
that our coming among them at this fa*, 
vourable time i* ot God •, and We have 
reason to believe, that they have already 
received a good opinion of u*.” 

Mr. Clough communicates much in- 
formation on this subject. 

I have cultivated (he says) an acquaint- 
ance with several of the priests otBudbu. 
it is very singular to see the difference of 
character which exists between theie 
linn and the Brahmins of the Continent, 
The Brahmins are of a reserved aud ftw- 
biHing disposition: they spend their time 
chiefly in their temples ; and when a Eu- 
ropean or a Chiistian approaches and 
would enter, they retire and close the 
doors and themselves within ; for they 
consider it as one of the most horrid pro- 
fanations of their k in pies, fora Christiait 
to enter. But the priests of Budhu are 
men of a mild, affable disposition ; and 
it seems to afford them pleasure when 
Europeans lisit tlieii temples: they 
readily admit then* into any part, tad 
will answer any questions which are pro- 
posed to them. 

The priests are known by having their 
heads dean shaved. They are dtessed In 
a loose yellow garment, and live chiefly 
by begging. Those of them who have a 
temple are rather better circumstanced, 
though their income is very small : for 
the people iu general are miserably poor. 
When they go to worship, they carry, 
their offering ; some, a particular kind 
of flower, (this is the lowest degree of 
offeiing,) otheis, a little ftuit, &r. 

I believe very few Europeans havegreq 
yet been able to come at a proper know*' 
ledge of their piiuciples. 

When the Portuguese took this island* 
they did not stand to leason with them : 
they chose rather to bring their artil- 
lery to bear upon their temples, and 
level them to the ground. By thi* 
means they frightened thousands, whq,< 
in the midst of their terror, came 
aud bowed down to the daughter of 
heathenish idolatry — popish superstiti- 
ons ; and, finding such a resemblance 
between the two, the transition was 
very easy Heme it is that the number 
of nominal Christians is swelled so high ^ 
most of whom know as much about 
Christianity. as Christianity knows 
them. <■ 

When the Butch took thd i stand, they 
pursued a line of conduct- different?' In 
point of religious zeal. Yet made* 
a decree, chat do ode *ha*ld* holff'niiy 
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situation whatever under government. 
Who was not a baptized Christian. *1 his 
had a tendency to increase the number. 
And it is clear that it was not Christia- 
nity which they had in view: they wish- 
ed to baptize themselves into a situation, 
if possible. 

The Portuguese have a number of 
churches, where they offer divine ser- 
vice ; but, in most places, without a 
priest. For a thinking Cbiistian to be 
witness of what Chiistianity is reduced 
to, among them, is enough to chill the 
blood in his veins. The great eveuts of 
our Lord’s conception, biith, life; his 
last agony, trial, death, &c. die all acted 
as upon a theatre. The poor enthusiaMs 
are pleased and affected at these scenes ; 
and, to be present on these occasions is 
what constitutes them Cluistians. 

The Dutch have certainly done a great 
deal of good. They have built a number 
of very good chinches; and no doubt 
but they have had men of Cod to preach 
in them. The vestiges of their pious la- 
bours aie still to be seen ; and we can 
find, here and there, a few Dutch who 
still maintain their piety. It is truly la- 
mentable to hear how leligion first began 
to decay among them : which, it appeals, 
was by their ministers losing their piety, 
and giving themselves up u» diunkcntiess 
and other vices. If propeily and timely 
help had been sent hither by the English, 
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much evil, might have been prevented* and 
much good done. These considerations 
ought to stimulate us to greater exerti- 
ons, that we may build up again the walls 
of Jerusalem. The people are crying outt 
for help on every baud. There is not a 
moie promising field for missionary la- 
boiuers in the world, for its si/e. 

1 have visited several of the temples ; 
and have been picsent, I think, at all 
their festivals ot note. It is impossible 
to give an exact desciiption of them in 
the narrow limits of a letter. 

'rile most retnaikable was at the open- 
ing of a new preaching-temple. It con- 
tinued two days and two nights. 1 spent 
several horns there. All their places of 
w’otvdtip aicbuilt on the highest hills wl icjt 
they can find. We got thither about 
eight o’clock in the evening. When we 
anived nearly at the summit of the hill, 
a report of our coming going befote us, 
we were met with blazing tot dies to con- 
vey us to the place. 

r i lie place covcml a squaic of about 
fifteen yards, open on all sides for en- 
trance, Two pulpits stood in the centre. 
It was lighted up with lamps in every 
direction. Crowds of people assembled 
li oin all quaiteis; none coming without 
an offering of some kind. Such quanti- 
ties of eatables and touts 1 never before 
saw collected together. 
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From the following documents it will 
appear, that the eontroul ovei all theolo- 
gy of the Church of England, attached to 
the several presidencies in India, in mat- 
ters spiritual, is transferred from the East 
ludia Company to the Bishop of Calcutta. 
The emoluments of the clergy, however, 
are derived solely from the public ticasu- 
ry, and their appointments and allowan- 
ces being fixed by the onleis of the Couit 
of Directors, it is of course presumed, 
that the jurisdiction of the Bishop is con- 
fiued solely to matters ecclesiastical. His 
Lordship held his piimary visitation at 
the Cathcdial Church at Calcutta, ou the 
7th December last. The late orders of 
the Court of Directors have considerably 
augmented the number of chaplains at the 
several presidencies. The Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for the time being is allowed a do- 
mestic chaplain to be selected by hiiusclf, 
who maybe chosen from among the juni- 
or chaplains iu the Company's seivice, 
with the allowance of a junior chaplain. 
Bis Lordship however is not confined to 
selecting his chaplain from the Company's 
service; but in the event of the death, or 
coining away ,ef the Bishop, the chaplain 
if not in the service, must immediately 


leave ludia. The Rev. Dr. Watson, it is 
mentioned, will he appointed. 

Fort ff'/llium , Nov. \st, The 

Bight Hon. the Governor Genria! in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to direct, that the 
following ext tact Loin the let lei s patent, 
granted by His (loyal llighnes> the Fiirtce 
Recent on behalf of His Majesty, under 
date the 2d May 1HII, whereby His , Ma- 
jesty lias been pleased fo eiect a Bishop’s 
See, ami throe Atchdeaconi ies in India, be 
published for the general inhumation and 
guidance of the clejgymcn of the United 
Chutch of England and Ireland, subjected 
theieby to the juiisdiction of the Um\ 
Bishop of Calcutta . — 

Extract from the Letters Vat nit quitted 
by His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
nent , on behalf of His Majesty, under 
(lute, 2d May, 1811. 

** And we do by these presents give 
and grant to the said Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, and his successors, Bishop of 
Calcutta, full power and authority to con- 
fer the orders of deacon and priest, to 
confirm those that are baplizcd.aud come 
to years of discretion, and to perforin all 
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tho other functions pcruliacami appropri- 
ated tb the office of a Bishop, within the 
liittit of the said s£e, but not elsewhere 
—such Bishop and his successors having 
been first dnlv ordained or consecrated 
Bishops according' to the form prescribed 
by the liturgy Of the Church of England, 
— ‘and aho by himself or themselves, or 
by his or their commissary, or commissa- 
ries, to exercise jui isdiction, spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, in and throughout the said 
see aud diocese, according to the ecclesi- 
astical laws of our realm of England, 
which are lawfully marie and received in 
England, in the several causes and mat- 
ters hereinafter in these presents expres- 
sed and specified, and no other. And 
for a declaration our royal will concern- 
ing the special causes and matters jit 
which we will that the aforesaid jurisdic- 
tion shall he exercised, we have further 
given and granted, aud do by these pre- 
sents give and grant to the aforesaid Bi- 
shop ami his suecessois, full power and 
authority by himself or themselves, or by 
his or their commissaiy or commissa- 
ries by him or them to he theicunto 
specially authorized, to grant licences to 
officiate to all ministers and chaplains of 
all the churches or chapels, 01 other places 
within the said diocese, wherein divine 
service shall he eelobiated accoiding to 
the rites and litm gy of i lie Church of Eng- 
land, and to t i.-ut all such ministers and 
chaplains, aud all priests and deacons in 
holy orders, of the united Chinch of Eng- 
land and It eland, i rodent in their said 
diocese, with all and all manner of juris- 
diction, power and coeicion, ecclesiasti- 
cal, that may be requisite in the premi- 
se > ; as also to call before him or them, 
or before his or their commissary or com- 
missaries, at such competent days, hours 
and places whatsoever, when and as often 
as to him or them shall win meet and 
convenient, the aforesaid ministers, chap- 
lains, priests, or deacons in holy orders 
of the united Chinch of England ami Ire- 
land, or any of them, and to enquire by 
witnesses to he sworn in due form of law, 
and by all other lawful ways and means, 
by which the same may be best and most 
effectually done, as well as concerning 
their morals as their behaviour in their 
said offices and stations respectively. Aud 
we do hereby authorize and empower the 
said Bishop and his surcessot s, and his aud 
their commissary and commissaries, to 
administer all such oaths as are accustom- 
ed and may by law be administered, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical laws of our 
realm of England, and to punish and cor- 
rect .the aforesaid chaplains, ministers, 
priests and deacons in holy orders of tlie 
united Church of England and Ireland, 
according to their demerits, whether by 
deprivation, suspension, or other such ec- 
cUwiastical censure or correction as they 
wmld be liable to, according to the eccle- 
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siastical laws aforesaid. And for the fur-, 
ther accomplishment of our inteutiou, at 4 
for aiding the said Bishop of Calcutta, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs pf thgi 
united Church of England and Ireland, iH 
the due and canonical superintendance o£ 
ecclesiastical persons and affairs, we do 
hereby erect, found and constitute one 
archdeacoury in and over the presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, to be stylei 
the archdeaconry of Calcutta, and one 
other archdeaconry in and over the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George on the coast of 
Coromandel, to be styled the archdeacon- 
ry of Madras, and also one other arch- 
ileacorny in and over the presidency of 
the island of Bombay, on the coast of Ma- 
labar, to be st) led the aichdeaconry of 
Bombay ; — all such archdeaconries to be 
subject and subordinate to the said Bi- 
shop’s sec of Calcutta. And to the end 
that this our intention may be carried in- 
to due effect, We, having great confidence 
in the learning, morals, probity, and pru- 
dence of our well beloved llenry Lloyd 
Luring, M. A. John Mousley, M. A. and 
Geoigc Barnes, M. A. do name and ap- 
point him the said H. L. Loiing, to be 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Cal- 
cutta ; and him the said J. Mousley to be 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Ma- 
dras; and him the said G. Barnes, to be 
archdeacon of the aichdeaconry of Bom- 
bay — so that they the said II. L. Loring, 

J. Mousley and G. Baines shall be, and be 
taken to be archdeacons of the said arch- 
deaconries respectively, and may by vir- 
tue of fins our nomination and appoint- 
ment, severally enter into and possess the 
said offices of archdeacon, within the said 
archdeaconries respectively, subject ne- 
vertheless to flir powers of revocation or 
1 cognation hereinafter more particularly 
expressed. And we do hereby signify 
to the said Thomas Fanshavv Middleton, 
whom vve have by these presents named 
to he Bishop of Calcutta, that we have 
nominated the said H. L. Loring, J. Moul- 
sey, and G. Barnes, to be archdeacons of ’ 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay respect- 
ively, requiring him the said T. F/Mid- 
dleton, to institute the said H. L. Loring, 

J. Mousley, and G. Barnes respectively to 
the said archdeaconries to which vve have 
appointed them, and to do all things ap- ' 
pertaining to his office in this behalf, with 
effect. And for a declaration of our roy- 
al will, in regard to the duties and func- 
tions to be exercised by the said archdea- 
cons and their successors, wc do hereby 
declare that each of the said archdeacons 
shall within his archdeaconry be assisting 
to the Bishop of Calcutta, in the exercise 
of such episcopal jurisdiction alul fuhe- ' 
tions as we have hereby been pleased to 
limit to the said Bishop, according to* the ' 
duty of an archdeacon by the- eWlfctfasti- 
cal laws of our realm of Engltth^.« And’ 
we do further will, ordrtin'aiid deeKfr^; 

' • ■' ..HMii >- • I t .I„r /m tic '< 
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that each of the said archdedfcbns phalT 
Within his archdeaconry be, and be taken 
to-be, without farther appointment, the 
commissary of the said B'shop and his 
successor.'', and shall exercise jurisdiction 
in all matters aforesaid, according to the 
doty and function of a commissary by the 
said ecclesiastical laws. And it is our 
ftirther will, aud we do hereby further 
give aud graut to the said Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and his successors, the riurhr of 
collating to the said offices of archdeacon 
in all time to come (after the death or 
other avoidance of Henry Lioyd Loring, 
John Mo us fey and George Barnes, whom 
we have severally by these presents ap- 
pointed to he the first archdeacons of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay,) any priest, 
being one of the chaplains of the said Uni- 
ted Company resident in India ; and wc 
will ; that during a vacancy of the said 
see by the demise of the said Bishop or 
his successors, or otherwise, the episco- 
pal jurisdiction and functions appertain- 
ing to the said see shall be exercised, as 
far as by law they may, by the archdea- 
con of Calcutta tor the time being ; or in 
case of a vacancy of the said archdeacon- 
ry, then by the archdeacon of Madras, or 
the archdeacon of Bombay, or by two 
clergymen of the Church of England re- 
sident within the diocese, as may l>e di- 
rected by the Governor General in Council 
of Fort William. And we do further di- 
rect that, during the vacancy of cither of 
the said archdeaconries respectively, and 
until the Bishop shall collate thereto, or 
otherwise provide for the performance of 
the duties thereof, such duties shall be 
performed by one ot the chaplains of the 
said presidency ; and it there be no chap- 
lain there, then by some discreet minis- 
ter in priest’s orders of the Church of 
England, who shall be nominated, as the 
case may be, for that purpose, by the re- 
spective Governors in Council of the 
presidency in which such vacancy shall 
happen. And moreover we command, 
Mid by these presents for us, our heiis 
and successors, strictly enjoin, as well 
tlte Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, and their governors, officers 
and servants, as all and singular our go 
femora, judges and justices, and all and 
singularchaplains, ministers and other our 
subjects wiihiu the parts aforesaid, that 
they and every of them he, in and by all 
lawful ways and means, aiding and assist- 
ing to the said Bishop and Archdeacons, 
and his and their successors in the execu- 
tion of the premises in all things. — 
Nevertheless, We will and do by these 
presepts declare and ordain, that in all 
grave matters of correction which are ac- 
dttstoihedjaccording to the practice of the 
eedeelaatical laws of our realm pf Eng- 
HMtidl toljeiadlc tally examined, the same 
flMfl Itttike manner be’jpditfAUr^miu- 
ed an* proceeded lot before tfre flfdd 

\ 


Bishop and , successors, pr his or their, 
commissary or commissaries aforesaid, 
in the respective archdeaconries in which- 
the party to be proceeded against shall 
reside; and all such causes shall be 
proceeded in to final sentence in due 
form of law. And we do further will 
and direct, that the said Bishop and his 
Successors may, from lime to time, ap- 
point a proper and sufficient person in 
each archdeaconry, to .act as registrar 
thereof ; and in case of no registrar being 
so appointed, or the registrar being uni- 
able to act, we will aud direct the said 
Bishop, or the commissaries respectively, 
may assume any sufficient person, as ac- 
tuary, to do all acts as registrar. And 
further, wc will and do by these present# 
declare and ordain, that if any person 
attain st whom a judgment or decree shall 
be pronounced by the said Bishop or hi* 
successors, or by his or their commissary 
or commissaries, shall conceive himself 
to be aggrieved thereby, it shall be law- 
ful for such person to appeal to us, our 
heirs or successors, pronded such appeal 
be entered within fifteen days after such 
sentence shall have been pronounced,—' 
And we do hereby nominate, constitute 
and appoint the Judges of our supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta for the 
time being, and the members of the cour- 
cil at Calcutta for the time being, tobeour 
commissioners delegate to hear such ap- 
peals; and that such commissioners de- 
legate, or any three of them, of whom 
one shall be a Judge of the said supreme 
court of Judicature, shall have power fi- 
nally to decide and determine the said 
appeals in as ample manner and form aa 
the commissioner appointed uuder our 
Great Seal, by virtue of the statute made 
in the 25th year of the reign of kjug, 
Henry VIII, intituled, an Act for the 
Submission of the Clergy, and restraint 
of appeals, can or may hear, and defini- 
tively determine appeals for any of the 
courts of the Archbishops of our realms 
of England , provided always, that in any 
sentence to be given by the said commis- 
sioners delegate, one at least of the said 
Judges of the supreme Court of Judica- 
ture shall concur. And we do further 
direct, that the persou appointed to act 
as Registrar within the ArclideaconBy oC 
Calcutta, shall act as Registrar of the 
said Commissioners delegate ; or if there 
be no such Registrar, of such Registrar 
be unable to act, the said Commissiop^rs 
delegate raa/ assume an actuary to do all 
acts as their Registrar. And we.do fur- 
ther will, declare and ordain, that Incase, 
any proceedings shall be instituted against 
any Archdeacon, sUch proceeding shh^ 
originate and be carried on before (MU*! 
said Commissioners delegate, whonvw^ 
hereby.authorbe and direct t6 talw<o®r, 
faiXMce of the same. Aud; we t MBji 
nrftf, ,aad dot'&f tlfoar pwfcents 
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and ordain, that in case agyv Araideacon H laj)d tp the, several presidencies 

. apj^itited ,as ’^o^s^fd/ w muy JwljHnk^nspiriijiaiWtteMj is transfer- . 

. fcpjioihifed by the Crturt of IMrecM of ’ r^<t to the ^ord Bishop; and, that all 
4lu)sa1d United Company, "shall life (or such cleijgymiiii throughout thsdio^pse of 
ithy raWSfe Whatever deprived Afti'ls said 'die Lend BUjop are hereby directed and 
. or Suspended thereffoVn, or in- ordered bp tal e notice of and couform to 
Whitwi from preachhie the VqH of God, the same A'cvwding] y. , 

’dr exp reeling his holy ollire within the j ( . (f>hn<‘<1) C. M. RieKr/nrs, 

fihiits of the Presidency to whiehlte shall ‘ ’ t , , Chief Secretary to Goveaunent. 

have beeii appointed, of shall be subjected . .Notice. 

to any Ecclesiastical pnnislnufeot or ecu- Henry IJoyd Loring, Master of Am, 
sure whatsoever by the said Bishop of Cat- Archdeacou of Calcutta, and Cummksaty 
cutta, or by liis successors, or by his or duly appointed ; to ill and singular the 
their Commissary or Commissaries, a copy ministers and chaplains, and all priests 
■of the sentence In such case piormlgated and deacons in holy O'ders of the united 

arid given, setting foi tli the came of such Church of England and Ireland, stationed 


deprivation, suspension, or other ecclesi- 
astical punishment orcmsUrc, Jiuil with- 
out delay be certified and transmitted to 
the said Bishop and bis successors, or his 
of ttreif Cbmmissury or Commissaiies, u> 
the GoVCrilof Gencial in council, of Fort 
Wilfiatti, or (he Governor in council of 
F6rt St. George or Bombay, as the case 
may he. And we fmthcr ordain, that 
till? Sapreirtc ' Cdurt of Judicature at Cal- 
cattd* or Madras, or Itmu dor’s Court at 
$Hthba^ as (he ca<fo .nay be, shall have 
snflf&ffl the like jurisdiction and power 
Af* hiVt*r?ei in#, by wiit or prohibition of 
mgfuldmifs subject to the same laws, re- 
strictions and rules of practice, as i3 or 
h^ r b<jetj excreted by our Court of King’s 
Be'Adh at Westminster, in regard to pro- 
efe^iffjlqs in the ecclesiastical courts in 
England, repaid being had nevertheless 
ft) miy special piovisious or excejitions 
dflnt&inep in these our letters patent, and 
fo any other laws and regulations . spe- 1 
Kityid will, and we do hereby declare and 
dalrvHj>pticab(e to, or concerning our ter- 
rftories in the East Judies, or the See or 
uioccsF of 1 Calcutta. Moreover it is our 
b/fyiin^ , tl)p’t nothing in these preseuts 
contained, sjialt expend, or, be construed 
tfi’dxtciyi^to repepl,, \qry, or alter the pro- 
vf^ons pf^our several charters of the 26th 
dhy of Wardi, in, thg, .fourteenth year OLf 
Aur'yc^iip. tho -twgfoy-foxth day of De- 
cembrny ju tpo t foft,y-j^i>t year of our 
r&gfo'fo^ici , the /twenty-eighth day of 
Fetufit^ ju thje ^YfiiRy-eigbthN year of 
opi'^fpjgn, ^yfoyeby edfo^astiual juris- 


t$m, fo f tl)6 <oif^t»ou ( pf .clorHt or the 
spfUlpU, 1 fupcrin^inlanm of ecclesiastical 

S ui5, : or, to^gtgft tdithQ said' Bishop otf 
jfofoqn^og their successors, auyaod 
fy or jtulication, wh^toyier,, in matters 
^nWffNwablfl »» tl»e said courts^ except 
asT&foin last before expresewt’A Anri 
,$je. Bight Honourable th*i>Goferftot 
GjmeraU^CohncU is, pleased; htrefef to 
apd express, that, iu ctairfbhMfcy 

t W:RV t fA <S^cl» sf, Epgl«d„Md ,Ito» 
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and umv being within the Archdeaconry 
of Calcutta aforesaid, greeting. 

Whereas by a mandate under thA hand 
and seal of the Might Reverend Father* in 
Cod, Thomas Fanslnuv, by divine per- 
mission, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, bearing 
date the ti ird day of November instant, 
signifying his Lordship's purpose to hold 
his primary visitation at Calcutta, in the 
Catlietfiul Chinch of St. John, on Thurs- 
day, the seventh day of December' next, 
at the hour of nine m the morning, and 
requiring and strictly enjoining tnc as the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, and Commissary 
aforesaid pci emptovily to cite of cause to 
be cited all an. I singular the ministers and 
chaplains, and all priests and deaeoAs in 
holy orders of the united Church of Fin- 
land and Ireland, stationed and now being 
within my Archdeaconry aforesaid, to ap- 
pear personally before the said Lord BD 
shop," at the said Cathedral, on the day 
apd at the hour aforesaid, and then and 
there to produce their letters of orders of 
priest and deacon with all licences and 
other faculties lelating to their olflcial’ap' 
pointment, to be by them exhibited, 
and approved by his Lordship, and to 
hear and receive all such matters and 
things as shall be delivered in charge j 
1 do iu obedience thereto hereby give, ijch- 
tice, to all and singular the ministers s$i)d 


chaplains, and priests or deacons in h#]y 
orders of the United Chuicli of Eugtajpd 
and Ireland, stationed and now 
within my archdeaconry as aforesaid, 
appear personally before the said 1^1 
Bishop, at the saTd Cathedral pn TtUiWI- 
day, the’ said seventh day of December 
next, at the hour of nine in the niftrufog,, 
and then and there to produce tjjdjfc fetr- 
ters of orders of priests and deacon. vyjth 
alf licenses and other fifehltjea relativeto 
their Official nppbjhftiWmf, to bft feif them 
cxMbltW, atul abpfiM 
Aud io lleSr* abtfibieive all suflh\maUfir» 

Br->^'toi>fe;ArkS^S 
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(Fr$m the. • Government Gazette) Nov. 

2, 1815 . — General Orders , by his Ex- 
» drflency the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Fort William, Oct. 27, 1815. — Mr. 
Henry Vereker Lloyd, late cornet in the 
Fourth regiment of Native Cavalry, hav- 
ing been restored by the honourable the 
Court of Directors to the rank which he 
formerly held iu the service, as communi- 
cated in paragraphs 2 and 3 of their 
general letter ip the military depart- 
ment, under date the 8th of June 1814, 
published in General Orders, by his Ex- 
cellency the Vice-President in council, of 
the 25th ot November last, and some cir- 
cumstances connected with Mr. Lloyd's 
resignation of the service, and his subse- 
quent restoration, having rendered it ad- 
visable in the concurrent opinion of his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief and 
of Government, that he should not be ac- 
knowledged as an officer in the Fourth re- 
giment of Native Cavalry, until the fur- 
ther pleasure of the honourable Court of 
Directors shall be known, after they shall 
have beeb informed of the real circum- 
stances of that gentleman’s case ; his Ex- 
cellency (he Commander in Chief is re- 
quested by the Right Hon. the Govcrnor- 
gttieral iu Council, to suspend the execu- 
tion of the honourable Court's orders for 
the restoration of Mr. Lloyd to the ser- 
vice: 

G. W. GARDINER, 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders , by His Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William, Oct. 27, 1815 — Certain 
conductors of ordnance on this establish- 
ment having presented a memorial, pray- 
ing that Government would be pleased to 
■ permit their children, though born after 
promotion, to be received into the Lower 
Orphan School, as they would have been 
n&tr their fathers continued serjeants; 
hll Bxcellency the Right Hon. the Go- 
v&nor-geueral in Council notifies in ge- 
orders, the terms and conditions on 



the admission to thaLower Orphan School 
of the children of conductors, must be 
made to depend on the means of receiv- 
ing them without incurring additional 
expence; and consequently must cease, 
when the period shall arrive, at which 
their father’s admission would necessarily 
require an increase of the number of in- 
structors, and an augmentation of the 
establishment : the charges for teachers 
and establishment not being included In 
the calculated expence of rupees fire per 
mensem for each child. 

C. W. GARDINER, ’ 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

Courts Martial, Fort William, October 
28, 1815. — The following order issued to 
his Majesty's troops under date the 15th 
iust. are published for the information of 
the army. 

Extract from the Proceedings of a Court 
Martial held at Bangalore, on Tuesday, 
the 15th of August 1815, by order of hfo 
Excellency Lieut.-general Sir Thomas His- 
lop, Bart. Commander in Chief of the 
forces on the coast of Cmomandel. 

Presidf.nt,— Col. Thomas Marriot. 

Df.i*uty Judge Advocate, Lieut-col. 
Welsh. 

Charge, — Lieut. James Kingston, of 
his Majesty’s 84th regiment, placed in 
arrest by me on the following charge, viz. 

For scandalous and infamous conduct, 
unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman, in having on the evening of 
the 5th July 1815, at the Regimental 
Mess, struck Lieut. G. C. Smith, of the 
same corps, his senior officer, a Violent 
blow on the head ; such behaviour tm fhfe’ 
part of the said Lieutenant Jam6s Kfogs- 
ton being highly subversive of good order 
and military discipline, apd in breach of 
the Articles of War. 

(Signed)* A. fcAMPBELL, 
Lieut-Colonel 84th regf. 

Bangalore Cantonment , 

21st July, 1815. ‘ ' 

By Order. ,'/ r ' 
(Signed) P.VANS.AGNEW, 
Dep. Adj. Gen. of ^lie Aymy, 

Sentence ,— The Court finds the. Pri* 
soner guilty of conduct .unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having On the evening of the 5tb of 
July 1$15, at the Regimental Mess, struck 
LieutenantG. C. Smith, of the same corps, 
his xeniof officer, a violent blow on the 
head, bq| it : acquits him of the remainder 
of the change, yiz, scandalous and for 
famous conduct. ■ - 

( Ha|mg fpund him guilty in the gbqre 
insfatjhe, H d^thfsentencft'bfos, th**a& 
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Lieutenant James Kingston' to be dis- 
charged from his Majesty’s service. 

(Signed) THOS. MARRIOTT, 
Col. 12th Light Inft. and Presdt, 
( Signed ) I. WELSH, 
Lieut-Col. and Dep. Judge Adv. 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) MOIRA. 

The Commander in Chief in India nav- 
ing been pleasod to approve and confirm 
the sentence of the Court, Lieut. JaraeS 
Kingston is to he struck off the strength 
of his Majesty’s 84th regiment from the 
date of this communication being made 
known to him, which the Commanding 
officer will specially report to the Adju- 
tant-general of his Majesty’s forces in In- 
dia, and to the Military Secretary to the 
Right Honourable the Commander in 
Chief. 

His Excellency is pleased to direct, 
that the foregoing order be read at the 
head of each of his Majesty’s regiments 
in India, and entered in the regimental 
Order Books. By Order of the Right 
Honourable the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) THOS. Me. MAHON, 
Col. and Adj. General. 


Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings 
of a General Court Martial , assembled 
in Camp at Sagoor , on the \7th of 
April , 1815, are published to the army. 

Charge . — I charge Lieutenant Warlock, 
of His Majesty’s 69th regiment, with 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, on the night of 
the 8th of March 1815, between the 
hours of eight aud twelve o’clock, at 
the house occupied by me at Bellary. 


1st. By falsely stating that 1 had com- 
mitted roguery, and that he would up- 
set me in my own house, or woittl to 
that effect, whilst my guest. 

2d, By using threatening and abusive 
language, and by acting tyrannically and 
oppressively, in placing me in arrest with- 
out any ground for ro doing. 

3d. By refusing to quit my house, after 
he had placed me in arrest, though re- 
peatedly requested by me so to do. 

(Signed) J. SMITH, 
Cornet, doing duty, 4th regt. N. Cavl. 

Bellary , 9th March, 1815. 

Sentence .—' The Court finds the Pri- 
soner guilty on the first charge, of “ falsely- 
stating, that 1 had committed roguery,, 
whilst my guest,” and of the secopd-, 
charge, guilty “ of using threatening lan- 
guage towards me, aud by acting tyran-' 
nically and oppressively, in placing me in 
arrest without any grounds for so doing.” 
And the Court finds the Prisoner not 
guilty of all and every other part of these 
two charges ; and the. Court finds the ’ 
Prisoner guilty of the third charge. 

The Court having found the Prisoner 
guilty in the above instances, to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline, 1 
the Court does therefore, by virtue of the 
articles of war, sentence and adjudge the 
said Prisoner, Lieutenant Warlock, of 
his Majesty’s 69th regiment, to he sus- 
pended from rank and pay, for the space 
of four calendar months, from the date 
of the confirmation of the sentence. 

(Signed) ROSS LANG, 
Maj.-gen, and Presdt. 

(Signed) T. HI&LOP, 
Lieut.-generaL- 
(Signed) F. P, STEWART, 
Dep. J udge Adv. Gf a. 


COMMERCIAL REGULATION. 


Fort William. -From the Government Ga- 
zette, Sept. 2, 1816.~The following regu- 
lation is published for general information. 

A. D, 1815.— Regulation IV.— A Re- 
gulation for modifying Some of the pro- 
visions at present in force, for the col- 
lection of Customs on certain Articles of 
commerce in the territories immediately 
dependant o? the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, 'passed by the Vice-President in 
Council on the 26th of August 1815 : cor- 
responding With the 12th Bhaddoon 1222 
Bengal era ; the 7th Bhaddoon 1222 Fus- 
sily; the 13th Bhaddoon 1222 Wlllaity; 
the 6th Bhaddoon 1872 Sumhat; and the 
20th Rumzan 1230 Higeree. 

” Prcamhle.stfhertds it lias bfefeji con- 
eWfefrdT erpedifeti$, wlih' tt vlew to fed- 
courage the exportation of the staples 
«*d marina stores of Great Britain, that 


the import duties now payable at tjm| 
presidency on sundry articles, should be 
abolished, provided that the articles 
imported from Great Britain or Ireland on, 
British registered ships, or Indian built, 
ship?, trading under the provisions ofifte 
30th section of the act 53 George lit. cap. 
155, aud other subsequent acts ) and that 
the duties on otjter articles, being thejEJ 
duceor manufacturepf theUnitedKi 
ofGreat Bri tain and Ireland, should 
dified ; And whereas it has.furM 
deemed, expedient to modif 
duties npw levied qngdoAs^, 
duce of the British territern 
presidency, pa^eii 

and to make certain other alterations in 
the regulations for the collect! tm of the 
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customs : the following rules have there- 
fore been enacted, to he in force through- 
out the territories immediately subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, from 
the date of the enactment of this regula- 
tion. 

Imports. 

2. — Woollens, including cloths of sorts, 
blankets, hose, Guernsey shirts, caps, and 
generally all articles manufactured from 
wool’, or worsted thread or yarn, which 
maybe imported from the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
British registered ships, or Indian built 
ships, trading under the provisions of 
the.'IOili section of the act 53d George 
J1I. cap. 155, and other acts containing 
similar p» ovisious, shall be exempted 
from duly ; any thing contained in any 
former regulation to the conti aiy not- 
withstanding. 

3. — -Copper, tin, iron, steel, lead, and 
all other melds, in an unmanufactured 
state, being the produce of the United 
Kingdom, if imported in the manner spe- 
cified in the pi eccding section, shall also 
be exempt from duties. 

4. — Canvas, cordage, and other marine 
stores, being the pioduee or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom; if imported in 
the manner specified in section 2, shall 
be exempt from duties. 

5. — First. — All articles, the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, not 
specified in the preceding sections, (with 
the except ion hereafter stated) on import- 
ation at the ports oi Calcutta, Balasore, 
or Chittagong, shall he charged with a 
duty of (2i) two arm a half pei cent, to 
be adjusted accoiding to the provisions 
established by Regulation IX. 1810, or 
any other regulation in force. 

Second.— All articles, the produce or 
manufaetuie of foieign Europe (with the 
exception of wines and spirits) on impoi ta- 
tion at the poits of Calcutta, Chittagong, 
or Balasore, in British registered ships, 
dr Indian built «hi|>s, trading under the 
provisions of the 30th section of the act 
53£,<3(orgc III. cap. 155, and other sub- 
sequent acts, shall be subject to a duty 
of five per cent. 

Third. — Wines and spirits of every de- 
scription, imported from Great Britain 
or Ireland, sh,aJl continue subject, to the 
same rate of duty with w hich they are 
chargeable under Regulation IX. of 1810, 
atnl any othei existing regulations. 

fi. — It is to be clearly understood, that 
the article specified in the preceding sec- 
tions, if imported otherwise than accord- 
ing to the piovisious of the acts of Par- 
lhapent regulating the direct ami eircir- 
Stouafrade between the United. Kingdom, 
ftnd tydia, *hall edptjuue subject to the 
paytpcpt df the duties ntjfin force, under, 
the »g regulation s . 


specified in the preceding sections, sliftlj 
have been paid at any port in the terri- 
tories Subject to the British government 
in India, no further duty shall be levied 
upon their transit from port to port 
within the same territories. A regular 
certificate of such payment, under the 
signature of the print i pal officer of the 
Custom House at which such duties may 
have been levied, shall be furnished to 
the collector ot customs and other proper 
officers, at eveiy port to which such 
goods may he brought after the first pay- 
ment oi duties 

Exports. 

H. — First. — Indigo, the pioduee and' 
manufaetuie of the terriloiics immedi- 
ately dependant on the Piesidrncy of Fort 
William, shall be allowed a d; aw back on 
expoitntion, in BrilUh legisteied ships, 
or in Indian built ships, Hading with the 
United Kingdom of Gn at Britain and J in- 
land, directly or cimiitouslv, under the 
provisions of the act of the 53d George III. 
and subsequent acts, equal to the whole 
amount of the duly payable under the ex- 
isting i initiations. 

Second. — Indigo, the produce and ma- 
nufacture of the teiritories of his High- 
ness the Virier, or of any other native 
power, shall be allowed a diavvback at 
the same laie only as that article, the 
produce and manufaetuie of the British 
territories, although the duty levied may 
have been higher. 

Third. — It is to be elemly understood, 
that the dtavvbaeks mentioned in the two 
preceding clauses, are to be allowed only 
on Indigo exported by sea to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and that no drawback will be allowed ou 
the carriage of Indigo to any foieign set- 
tlement in Asia. 

9. — On col ton-wool, hemp and sunn, 
the produce of any pait of India, a draw- 
back of the whole amount of duty shall be 
allowed, oti exportation^ to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

10. — On the exportation to the United 
Kingdom of all other articles, including 
saltpetre, which are liable to duty under 
existing regulations, such a drawback 
shall be allowed, as may i educe the dutv 
actually receivable by government to (2^) 
two and a half per cent. But na draw- 
back shall be allowed in any instance, 
unless the application for drawback shall 
be made at the time when the good* are 
exported. 

11. — Section 5. Regulation VL 1814, 

is hereby rescinded. It is, however, de- 
clared, that all applications for drawback* 
shall be accompanied by the rowannah ot 
ro wan nahs, covering the good* intended 
to be exported, as provided ia section 
XX* Regulation. 1 . 1812,* * 

1 2 th.— rln modification ofthe rules cpfli* 
Idined^i* flection 12> 
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i^ion JX. 1810, and section III, Regular 
don L 1812, it is hereby declared, that 
the amount of tnlaudj or transit duty to 
b$ levied on cot ton- wool, hath in its 
ciean and unclean ed state, shall not ex- 
ceed five per cent, upon the value ; under 
this modification, therefore, the fixed rates 
at twelve annas per maund in its cleaned 
state, and four annas in its uucleaned 
state per maund of ninety-six Calcutta 
sicca weight, will he reduced to the rate 
equal to five percent, on the value, when- 
ever the rates before specified may exceed 
that amount. 

13. — With the above exceptions, it 
is hereby declared, that nothing con- 
tained in the present regulation is to be 
construed to affect the inland and transit 
duties, payable under the provisions of 
Regulation IX, 1810, and Regulation 1, 
and XIX, 1812: and Regulation VI, 1814. 

14 . — First . — Nothing contained in 
this Regulation, is intended to apply to 


the trade conducted in foreign bottom*, 
the duties ou which, as specified in the 
existing Regulations, as well as the rotes 
by which that trade is governed, are to 
remain on their present footing, until all 
the arrangements consequent on the treav 
ties of peace shall have been completed* 
Second . — Neither is any thing contain- 
ed in this Regulation, intended to apply 
to deposits made previously to the date 
of this Regulation, for the payment Of 
duties on goods imported, the accounts 
of which have not yet been adjusted. All 
deposits made previous to the date of this 
regulation shall be adjusted according 
to the existing rates of duties. 

Published by order of the Honourable 
the Vice-President in Council, 

W. B. BAYLEY, 
Sec. to the Govt. 
Fort fFUliam , Sept. 13, 

1815. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCI ITT A. 


A r ov. 2. — Lady Loudon’s party at the 
Government house last Monday eveuing, 
was very brilliantly attended. On Wed- 
nesday her Ladyship proceeded in the go- 
vernment yacht to Diamond Haibour, to 
look at the apartments in the William 
Pitt, prepired for her Lad) ship and fa- 
mily, and returned .safely on Friday af- 
ternoon. 

It is said that Sir Thomas Strange, 
Chief Justice of Madras, will shortly re- 
tire, and that Sir K. Stanley will be 
transferred from Penang to the Supreme 
Court of Madras. 

The Ukhbars of this week, from Atn- 
retsir, mention that Runjeet Singh was at 
Lahore pn the 5th ultimo. It was re- 
ported that certain pel ty chieftains, had 
taken possession of Kanguiry, and sur- 
rounded the Fort of Muugulah. The col- 
lector of Omedporc, had been ordered to 
collect all the Gooikahs, that could be 
induced to enter the service of Runjeet 
Singh. A detachment from the army of 
Gatug Singh had taken possession of An- 
dyduntuck. The Jaypore Ukhbars to 
the 14th ultimo state, that Mivr Kisheu- 
nafgin, the sou of the late minister, and 
Manjee Doss, had moved with an army 
from Jaypore, and encamped at Kaleepo- 
nab* Rajah Loll Singh had been compelled 
to retreat, with considerable loss, from 
MadhogurrahonDewasah. Mohtaub Kha- 
win.hpd'surrounded Manpoor, Holkar's 
camp was on the 1 1th. ultimo at its former 
station. The Bhaee Had summoned se* 
vebal of the Sirdars to join her. Balaram 
Seit had begn4wnpjelled, by the importu- 
nities off the.Seiha^swrs to run- awav t*-. 
k<Wk rt^/rfpoi^th** 


Bigg, with his army, had crossed the Ntir- 
hudda, but that Rajah Ghoslah had com- 
pelled him to re-cross it with the loss of 
three iruiis. 

On the 24th ultimo, at Kidderpore, a 
gentleman’s hhidmntqur having received 
instructions from his master to make 
ready to go up the country, went to the 
house of his father-in-law, and ordered 
his wife to prepare herself to leave Cal- 
cutta. The woman urged that although 
she felt very happy under the protection 
of her father and mother, she would 
leave them, on his providing a house for 
her at their new place of residence, and 
binding himself to give her regular means 
of subsistence, but that she could not 
think of quitting her present placo- of 
abode without a prospect of being else- 
where comfortably settled. The husband 
insisted upon unconditional compliance; 
and on her repeated refusaltoobey, lorifr 
ed if any of their neighbours were withUr* 
hearing. On observing no person at 
hand, he called out for all to witness that 
his wife would not go with him, Seized 7 
an axe, and an English table-knife; and 
having struck her a desperate blow across 
the- head with the hatcher, stabbed her 
in -several places with the knife. After* 
covering her with wounds, he ran to hfe*' 
mother, and wounded her in the same- 
furious manner. His bloody purposes * 
were but too well fulfilled ; - for the^un** 
happy victims of his brutal rage 1 died al- 
most immediately. His wdfe expired 1 
while the wounds were being sewed up; 
and her mother on$y. lived foogvenough.tfc 
declare before Mr, Elliot, that her.®#**, 
in-jlawAvaMbe-’ perpetrator off the jdeedi 
Hq wmi ia^Wteitrei; hW> \Sm 
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committed to take his trial at the Ses- 
sions of the Circuit. It is to be hoped, 
that he will meet the reward of his ini- 
quity. — (Cal. GazA 

Supreme Court , Friday , Oct. 27. — Mi- 
chael Barry was found guilty of an as- 
sault, with intent to murder Samuel 
Johnston. 

This was one of those melancholy in- 
stances, but too frequent in this country, 
in which men are led to the commission 
of the most flagitious acts without any ap- 
parent instigating cause, or prospect of 
advantage. The prisoner, and the piose- 
cutor, Samuel Johnston, were soldiers 
belonging to the same company of artil- 
lery. They were serving together in the 
field in June last. In the middle of the 
night of the 1 8tli of that month, while 
Johnston was asleep, with several of his 
comrades, in a barrack tent, the prisoner 
entered the tent with a drawn sword, 
went up to (he several cots, and having 
observed the countenances of those asleep 
on them, passed on until he reached that 
of Johnston. Immediately upon recog- 
nizing him, he raised the sword, and 
struck hint a violent blow with its edge 
on the left temple. Luckily his head was 
defended by a handkerchief, else the 
force of the cut would probably have im- 
mediately deprived him of life. As it 
was, he received a deep wound, of which 
the scar remained. Instantly, on being 
wounded, he jumped up, and exclaimed, 
I am hurt. The prisoner aimed another 
blow at him, which passed down under 
his arm, and grazed his side; having 
done so, he glided out of the tent, hiding 
the sword between the fold of his trow- 
sers. The alarm however being instantly 
given, he was seized and secured. Such 
were the facts established in the clearest 
manner, by the concurring testimony of 
three witnesses. It did not from their 
evidence appear that the deed could be 
traced to any previously existing animo- 
sity or quarrel between the prisoner and 
Johnstoil ; nor was it evident that the 
former was intoxicated at the time of its 
commission. In his defence, flic prisoner 
pleaded ignorance of what had happened ; 
he said that he had got intoxicated in the 
evening, and from the time of his intox- 
ication, until he found himself in custody, 
he was not aware of what had passed. 
Finally, he urged the improbability of 
any malice being present in his mind 
against Johnston, with whom he had al- 
ways lived in terms of good fellowship; 
He called upon Captain Curfey, formerly 
commanding the company to which he 
belongs, to speak to his character, and 
the witness gave him a high character, as 
a sober, steady, good sbldier, and a quiet 
inoffiabitt'fe man. In hfe charge to the 
JurfcvbW ttft-ttebip, .William Bur- 
roughs, after summing up the evidence, 
dearly expounded the difference between 


simple assault, and assault with intent • 
to murder, and explained the various 
circumstances necessary to the constitu- 
tion of each. The Jury, without with- 
drawing, returned a verdict of guilty. 

We may here remark, that on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, the Grand Jury, through 
their foreman Mr. Colvin, took an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Court on a sub- 
ject adverted to in his Lordship the Chief 
Justice’s charge at the opening of the Ses- 
sions. His Lordship having stated that 
in consideration of the peculiar nature of 
the state of this country and its inhabi- 
tants, and the very frequent occurrence 
of petty ciimcs, it was the intention of 
the eouft, to apply to the government at 
home for some extension of the power 
vested in Justices of the Peace. The 
Jury begged to represent to their Lord- 
ships, that their experience during the 
present Session had fully convinced them 
that the ends of public justice would be 
moie certainly answered, if many of the 
petty ciimes how sent to them for adju- 
dication, were summarily investigated, 
and speedily punished, and that they 
considered themselves warranted in re- 
commending that his Loidsliip’s repre- 
sentation should be put in as stiong % 
terms as possible. In answer, his Lord- 
ship the Chief Justice said that he was' 
perfectly aware of the necessity of some 
such expedient, but that as the Court, 
was bound to distribute justice in direct 
conformity with the law of the land, the 
only remedy that could be found, would be 
in an application to His Majesty's govern- 
ment, which the jury might be assured 
would be made as soon as possible. — 
Court adjourned, Oct. 31. 

Brig Mary and Sally , Trincomaltt, 
Oct. 2. 

<( After a very tedious and disastrous 
passage, we have at length been obliged 
to put into this port. On the 26th of \ 
August last, about 2J A.M. Captain D. 
having the watch, while standing at The , 
larboard-gangway, (it being a calm, m , 
30 fathoms of water, to the southward 6l f 
Batricoolo), he received a cut on the right ; 
side of his head, with a carpenter’s axte> 
which fractured his skull, and brqugp^ 
him down ; and immediately .after 
Lieut. Robertson, of his Majesty’s 4th 
Ceylon regiment, who was asleep on one 
of the hencoops on tire larboard side, al- 
so received a cut with the same injtru- , 
ment across his left jaw ; the first alarm , 
was given by Lieut. Robertson. I imme- 
diately came upon deck with Mr. pavy , 
and Mr. Coles, all of us armed, whence , 
found the whole of the crew in th£ utmost ; 
conftision, armed with handspikes,' JMjfj 
searching for the assassin, whd It TJtJjf 
supposed must have jumpwt overboard, 
as he was not to he found. At day-lJghfr 
w« repeated the search, but tai* \ 
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TfllAin was evidently not on board. From 
in apparent unwillingness on the part of 
the crew to attend to their duty, there 
was reason to suspect that tliei c were 
others concerned in tins horrible transac- 
tion, in consequence of which myself and 
the gentlemen passengers remained armed 
night and day, until our arrival at this place. 
Thank God, Mr. Davy,' Mr. Coles, and 
myself have escaped, but I am truly con- 
cerned to add, that Dr. Bqoth, the head 
surgeon here, pronounces poor Duncan, 
in a very dangerous state. Lieut. Ro- 
bertson, I am happy to say, is getting 
better, but his jaw-bone is broken. As 
we were only two miles from land, there 
is a possibility of the scoundrel having got 
safe on shore, and I have accordingly of- 
fered five hundred rixdollais for his ap- 
prehension ; in the meantime, the magis- 
trate has kept in close confinement one 
of the luscars, also a Malay, in hopes, 
that through him, we may be able to dis- 
cover something further. — (Post.) 

Shipping Intelligence. — The Chailes 
Mills, Capt. O’Brien, from Madras, the 
4th ultimo, arrived in Suugor Roads, on 
Monday last. — Passengers per Chailes 
Mills from England. — Miss Wilson, Lieut. 
Colonel Charles NicoJ, His Majesty’s 66th 
regiment, Henry Christopher, Esq. super- 
cargo, Capt. Henry Shubrick, 4th N. C. 
Mr. Barraud, cadet, Mr. F. Marcaurd, 
John Chapel, FreeJMariners, Mr. C. W. 
Brietzcke, Mr. G. F. Hampton, Mr. J. 
Wheatley, returning to India.— From the 
Cape of Good Hope.— Capt. RobeitFry, 
6th N. C. Lieut. Alex, M f Mahon, 24th 
N. I. — From Madras. — Miss Adelaide 
Campbell, Colonel Scott, Madras esta- 
blishment, Capt. A. Galloway, 14th N. I. 
— Passengers per Fairlie. — Rev. John Vin- 
cent and Lady, with eight children, Mrs. 
Jane Johnson, Mrs, Duncan Campbell, 
Miss Emily Campbell, Major Holford, 
59th foot, Lieut. Manners, Dr. Thomson, 
Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Groce, Free 
Merchant, and three Privates, 59th regi- 
ment. 

The Fahlle parted from the True Bri- 
ton, on the 27th July, in lat, 3.43 south, 
long. 24.50 west, and from the Union, in 
lat. 34.3 south, long. 1.27 west. She al- 
to spoke the Claudiue, on the 14th July, 
in lat. 9 north’, lou. 22.30 west, bound to 
Batavia,! 


the English brig Alacrity, from London, 
bound to the Cape of Good Hope, but ob«. 
tained no intelligence. 

The Susan, Capt. Collingwood, and the 
Luey Maria, and Friendship, for the con- 
veyance of His Majesty’s 72d regiment to 
the Cape of Good Hope. . . 

The Morley, with the light company of 
His Majesty's 22d foot, is expected to sail 
for, the Isle of France, in the course of 
this week. 

Advices from the Isle of Fi ance of the 
9th September state, that the Maria, 
Capt. Kemp, experienced a severe gale of 
wind in lat. 10 south, lost her main top 
mast, main .and fore sail, and had been 
obliged to put u.p into Port Louis to re- 
pair her damages. In the same gale, the 
Salsette f.igate lost her three top masts. 
One of the lndiamen, either the Rose or 
Streatliam, la.- 1 her top mast and main- 
yard. 

The Maisters, for England, sailed from 
Saugor Road on Tuesday. 

The Cornwallis, Capt. Carritie, left 
Madras Roads in piosecmion of herhome- 
watd hound voyage on the 9th ultimo. 
Lieut. General Wetherall was passenger 
in this ship. 

The following ships will probably clear 
out for their different ports, in this 
month : — 

The Cathcart for London ; Bengal, for 
Liverpool ; Zenobia, for London ; Union 
for China; Caroline for do ; Hibernia for 
Loudon ; Comma ce, for Isle of France ; 
Ann for Bombay ; Wellington for do'; 
Duncan for do ; Zephyr, for Ceylon ; Vo- 
lunteer, Gulf, and Alexander, do. 

In the courte of this month, Messrs/ 
Kydd and Co. will launch a beautiful ves- 
sel, built, as we understand, for the Cey- 
lon government. 

The following list of passengers pro- 
ceeding to England this season, is copied, 
fiom the last Mirror. By the Hon. Compa- 
ny’s ship , IFitliam Pitt r Captain Charlet 
Graham, Right Hon. Countess of Loudon, 
and Moira, Lady Flora Hastings, Lady 
Sophia Hastings, Viscount Hungerfor<J # . 
James Stuart, Esq. civil service. Captain 
J. L. Stuart, Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral, Li-ut. Henry Dwyer, His Majesty'! 
22d Dragoons, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Moira. 


The Hon. Company’s ships Sir William 
Ptllteney and Apollo will probably sail 
for Bombay, by the 20fh or 25th instant. 

The Cady Flora, Capt. Browne, was 
•pofcfetl with on the 9tn ult. in lpt. 16 
north. Ion&. 84 east, 

.On Tuesday last, arrived the Matilda, 
Caj)t. James Dickson, from Portsmouth, 
the 17th June, and Madeira, 7 th July. 
Paasengets, Mr. Wtiliap Higgins, Free 
Mariner, aiid Mr* Wm. Harper. 

O* the 5 th Aptfust, the Matil4a spphe 


By the Hon. Company's ship Lord Met- 
ville, Capt. James George Crabb.*— Lady* 
Darell, Mrs. Welland, Mrs, Egertqn* 
MrS. M‘Clintock, Sir Harry VereJst Da-> * 
rcl, Bart,, A. Welland, Esq., , WiUiam, 
Eger ton, Esq. civil service,. M'Cftm-- 
tock, Esq. of the firm of Messrs. 
tosh, Fulton and Cp. ' / 

By the, Hon.* Comply)* , shfa Princess 
Charlotte of IF ales, Q(^t r .J<^k.Oraig.^ 
Mr$, ( Bhukiuj William 

,Biinfo¥gh#> Georgy f 
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Rankin, Esq. superintending ffuigedn, Andrew Strange, t'he following gfiMe- 
Kichanl prUcraft. Esq. “ J ‘ ; ’’*■ men MVhjpbsbd foe’ Grand Jury ■ 

By the Hon. Company *i# ship, JPfkryrteM J, 'H . ft. Ogilvie, A. Brooke. G, Sjfljat- ] 
nf JVellifigtafi-, Captain John ft'ood , — ton A J, Cochrane, X. Daniel, R. M&tfonbr 
Mrs. G. P. Ricketts, Mrs. tl. 5 Itrah.trii^ rhie, 1$. SbottisvVoode, J. Haiibui jr, J. T >; 
Mrs. FciUussoh, Robert Va^itfart, Esq. Lane, E. TL Sullivan, H. Moril<>ck f T. . 
civil ^ervire, J. M. FtVgussdn, Esq’. of ihd Blair, R. Clive, J. Binny, jupjOr, G»; 

Arm of Mfeisrs. Ealrlle, Eergussoii hud Co. Arbuthnot, I). Brodie, T. Parry, w„ 


Arrivals . — Oct. .*50. — Charios Mills, 
0‘ljrieirL from England, May 26*, the 
Cap^j,’ aqd last from Madras.— Oct, 31. 
Hott,' Cpmpany’s ship Pali lie, Waid, from 
EngTabd, May 22. Madeira, June 25, Oct. 
3. — Matilda, Dixon, fi out England.JunelG. 
Junlf, Kimbauhin, (China) Gainborraug, 
from. Baseii Oct. 18.— Nov. 4. Creole, 
Brodie, from Padang, Sept. 12. 

Mvdrqs Government Gazette, Oct. 12 
1815# — Arrivals. — Oct. 5. — Ship Auspi- 
cious, Capt. B. Arom, from London 20th 
May,, and the Isle of France 12th Sept. 
Ship Sir Stephen Lushiugtou, Capt. Win. 
Shivers, from St. Helena 26th May, Ma- 
deira and Port-Louis 11th Sept. 

Departures . — Oct. 8.— His Majesty’s 
ship Doris, Capt. O'Brien, for England. 

Qct. 9.— Ship Cornwallis, Capt* Clia- 
retfie, for Engl ami, 

Ceylon Government Gazette , Sept. 20, 
1815;— Sept. 15. — H. C.’s ship Carnatic, 
Capt. John Blajtdtard, tot Bengal. Pas- 
seugeis, Mr. Abraham, Captain Vaughau, 
Captain Heathlot, Captain Ash. list, Lieu- 
teuant (Well, Mr. Dieksou, Miss Rame- 
fortJj, Miss Hinke, and Mrs. M'Phcison, 

IP-. — Cutter Tartar, Commander J. C» 
Batta, for Putucorcen. Passenger, Mr. 
Hunter and si\ natives. 

16. — Brig Ceylon Merchant, Com- 
mander W. S. l3e Wafts, for Gallc-aml 
Madron. Passenger,. Mis, Laughlin. 

Trinvomale <\ — Arrivals. — September 


Har.t, II. Ryder, C. Gordon, J. Bird, w, 
Watts, E. Dent, and W. Scott, Esqis. 

His lordship the Chief Justice rbargfcdj, 
the Grand Jnry with his usual dCiirn^S!? 
and peispicuity, after which they retired 
to im estigate the several bills Of indict-. , 
ment which weic presented to them. 

A true bill was found against Patilly- 
atan, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry articles of wearing apparel, the' , 
property of Peter Pugei, Esq. 

The prisoner wu« limnodiaCely put upo^ . 
Iiis trial, and a more deep and complica- , 
ted system of robbery we never reeolleC^ v 
fo have heard of, than was pursued by -, 
the prisoner against the property ‘ of h bL 
master. It appeared lw the evidence ot » 
thd Naval Commissioner of Madias that ; 
the prisoner had been a considerable pe-;? 
liodoftune in iiis sen it e— that h£ lvaff ? 
alvvass conducted himself ipuch tt> the- 
prosecutor’* satisfaction, so much fo iin- 
deed, that he tor a long time entertained 
the highest opinion ot hid veracity and. 
integritv. During the time that the pri- 
soner at the bar was in the Service of the 
Commissioner, Mis. Puget had missed a 
great vaiiety of ai tides o( the wcai ing ap- 
parel of heiself and children: and upoi^ 
the circumstances ’being mentioned’ to the 
butler, the servants with one* accord, 
charged the prisoner with haring com- 
mitted flte theft. Etom his toriner good 
coiidilct thi^ dun trn was not believed — but 


9th, H. M. brig Kangaroo, Lieutenant 
Jeffreys, from Colombo. 

11. — H. M. ship Ilesper, Robert Camp- 
bell, Esq. Captain, from a cruize-. 

T2i — Government brig Ariel, Com- 
mander L. A. Maitheysz, from Mullifivo* 

• Departures. — Sept. 9 . — G overarm at 
brig Ariel, Mattheysz. for Mulletivo. 

10. — H, M. ship AcOrn, Joint Prior, 
Esq. Captain, for Madras. 

12, ‘— H.M, ship Ilesper, Robert Camp- 
bell, Esq. Captain, on aouise. — H. JVh 
brig Kangaroo, Lieut. Jeffreys, for Prince 
of Wales’s Island and New South 
Wales. 

Botiibay Cdurter, Oct. 14) 1815.—^ 
parfiires , .~ Plicate Jradlng ship General 
Stewart; Captain W: S‘ Robb', to EAg- r 
latwl . 1 Brig Mirtbrvaj CapE T.'Grdgtfr^ 
tothi ftW t)f EiAfice. Till* H. C.'eriri^r, 


in a vny shmt time attehvard, it was 
fully brought home fo bln/.- ItohV s6ve- 1 
r.»l ciretim stances which occurred. It tVas 
Suspected that some out wi flichbiiv? j^o*. 
sessCd false keys to ilir 1 drawers, fri s 
consequenct* of this sttsjiidmi,‘a few valufii 
ble ai ticle« wh icb wet e pi evwtiMyftral lt^ti 
and identified, vvi6*eldek/ > (fWpIn a dte^tOf 
drawers. ( )n flib May'f/dhwVijf^ Hie otiA 
when tliis prc^auriotCwaVfrnk^^’fhe 
drawers were \kf WtH* st\u 

locked — -but *nn ojkdih\g tlienr, 'tbAarricly^ 
above alliAUM tb vVere not 'to 
The servants agam Aciptsed tJutJ pfV^ptf^r ; 
upon’ \<blHi sebon't) aWj^atjbir W ab5U*(\nd* 
ed.’ TWo ednfideAt ial'y^r^prts^ q’fcoirpj^ 
nied by a police j)t‘bn, WCre thbrl sent to 
the' prisoner’s 'fmusc; wd)ei\* nearly ■ thq 
wtible of ‘the property lost (to .a Very po^-i 
sldarable arnoybt) ^as found. A pe^rd 
was offer iid for trie jijiprehonsioii oy tltfi 





fkiutic Intelhgenct^Cakutta. 

™ te colours appeared in the offing,' which on 


*jy- We have wished io give the leading 
facts of this case, that it may serve as a 
caution to the European community in 
India, not to place too much confidence 
in their servants. 

The packets of His Majesty's ship Do- 
ris, were finally closed on Saturday eve- 
ning, and were immediately sent on 
board. Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses 
King embarked on board the Doris the 
name evening. Mr. Pybus of the Hon. 
Company's civil service, Capt. Gordon of 
His Majesty's Royals, aird Colonel Eve- 
r«1rd also proceeded by this opportunity. 
The Doris got under weigh, and stood 
out to sea, about nine o’clock the same 
evening. 

The packets for the licensed ship Corn- 
wallis, Capt. Charretie, closed yesterday 
evening, immediately when this paper 
was put to the press. The following pas- 
sengers proceed to Europe in this vessel. 
— Mrs. Alexander, Miss Gillespie, Lieut. 
General Wetherall, Major R. H. Fother- 
ingham, Capt. Sutherland, His Majesty’s 
Royal Scots, Lieut. Colonel F. A. Daniel, 
Lieut. Palmer, Lieut. Greenhill, and J. 
D. Alexander, Esq. 

On Thursday morning, Capt. O'Brien 
hoisted his flag as Commodore of His 
Majesty’s squadron in the East Indies, on 
board His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, under 
a salute from the ships in the roads, and 
from the saluting battery at Fort St. 
George. 

His Majesty’s ship Minden, Captain 
Mackay, and Salsette, Capt. Bowen, and 
the Hon. Company’s ships Streathain, 
Capt. Grant, and Rose, Capt. M'Taggart, 
arrived at the Mauritius on the 8th ult. 
The whole of the officers and troops on 
board these ships were well. Not a sin- 
gle casualty had happened. In latitude 
78 south, they experienced a very h^avy 
gale of wind, and the Minden and one of 
the Indiamen lost their top masts, and se- 
veral sprays, &c. but they rode out the 
gale in safety. Every thing was quiet at 
the Isle of France ; but at Bourbon, a dis- 
position to revolt continued to manifest 
itself, until the arrival of His Majesty’s 
56th regiment from this presidency. The 
appearance of these troops had, however, 
restored the , confidence of the French 
Governor of that Islaud. 

H. M, S. Minden has subsequently pro- 
ceeded for the Cape. The Ariel sloop of 
war was left at Bourbon. 

The Lushington and Auspicious pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to Bengal on 
Sunday morning j the City of London has 
not arrived, but she may be daily expected, 
as she arrived at the Isle of France on 
the 7th ultimo.— Gazette, Oct . 10M. 

Extract of q Letter from Tranguebar. 
dated id Oct. 1815, — On f^e l^th ultimo* 
in the morning,, a vowel vvitjli, Danish 
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coming into the roads, hoisted the fldg a# 
the fore-top as a signal of having, the 
Danish Governor on board. The- ship 
ancliored about nine, and was saluted 
from the castle Dansborg with nineteen 
guns. Some gentlemen of Tranoocbap 
went on board to wait ou the Qover* 
nor, who landed under another salute of 
nineteen guns ; the principal inhabitants 
received his Excellency at the landing 
place, and the English garrison of Tran- 
quebar formed a line on his entering the 
town. t 

On the 20th iu the morning, the Bri- 
tish Commissioners restored Tranquebar 
to the Danish government, and at seven 
o’clock the British and Danish garrisons 
were drawn up on the parade, when the 
British colours were lowered under the 
royal salute of twenty-oueguns, and the 
Danish flag hoisted under tire Danish 
salute of twenty-seven guns. We remark 
that the Danish flag is the only foreign 
one yet hoisted in the European settle- , 
ments iu this country, since the late 
peace. In the 3hip Elizabeth, Capt. Son- 
derup, arrived the Governor for Tranque- 
bar, Rear Admiral Geo. Signard Bille, 
Knight Companion of the Danish order 
of the Dannebrogen, the sub-secretary to 
government, Mr. Lorentz, Messrs. Acrebo 
and Wodschou. of the King's service, 
Capts. Grove and Strieker, and Lieuft. 
Holm, Roepstorff, Westermann and Reh- 
ling. 

CALCUTTA, 

The following is an address from thfe 
mercantile body of Calcutta, presented, 
in September last, to Colonel Keating, 
commanding tbe Mauritius Brigade-.— 

“ Fort William. — Sir, — Your arrival 
at this Presidency revives the recoliectiou 
of those exploits and eminent services, 
which will transmit the names of Rowley ■ 
and Keating to the Latest times, and 
although we are late iu Lhe expression of 
our sentiments, no mpmept can be more • 
appropriate or more gratifying, fhan that 
which affords us the opportunity of per- 
sonally conveying them to you.— The 
mercantile community of this settlement 
does still contemplate the memorable en- 
terprise against St. Paul’s ; the conquest) 
of Bourbon ; . and the critical and glorious 
dominion of ^he surrounding Seas, witK, 
an admiration^and anxiety proportioned' 
to their gallantry, and happy results, and 
to their important influence on the secu- 
rity, of the British commerce, eastward 
of the Cape* Their respect and gratittufe* 
were at once excited, and routiuqe to be ' 
indulged with untJiminUfied force, By a 
series of action^, which, severally aipl 




ig* yowtfif, token* ev^«i*^Hviw*i* >t*^ fMK^c? b^«ie«w 

rmpm m M»r taw puMk i&mwtefi d5»ri#$ totum©**!/ mi \m continued 
dqt tiWW&fe reqUe#t that fot *Hl f a« Wit# gtefct 1 spirt* m*H hear »5T o'c^d*. '" 


b* plett# to aec#t * swb#, to be p#* 

sfme4 to yo*, respectively, In the rtifrt# 
of thftrte Who ftareihe bon our of fcttfso ft- 
blftg tttStede8vO«, 8$f, youf mb*l obedient 
a£tf flwhfttl Servant*, 

4t mpt. ih lifts.” 

{&##% allthe prtoeipe* comftfettiri 
luwmef mntyj 

• 1W whfrch the dfctitfgtttehetf and ifalftWtt 

CMfMfr retHttted the fWlowtrtg reply t — 
rt Fort William, Sent. 20, IBIS.— 
Oe'K^^n,— The highly flattering notice 
that you have’ been pleased to beetow oft 
vkj humble hut' zedlotft services-. elites 
bOrti /nV prWd and grftlltirde< and were 
ityfcMflfftf to Cfthfthoe the* value of your 
apjffatiSe, ft CtfUM hot hi mrire e'ffeeVnftHy 

adtotoiplfclied than by associating my v mat 
vrtttS Sir Jofcidfo Rowley’s, whose whole 
Iflfe (Ifctflpify distinguished by valour, pro- 
fefclidntd ability, btid consummate pru- 
dence) lute been devoted- to his* King and 
Cbtottry. ! will preservethe sword with 
wWfdh you haw hone Wed me, with a 
grateful and animating rawltewtewof the 
sCfVldes ttrwMch I owe it, 

I have the honour to* be, &e. 

(Signed) HENRY S, KBATtlflG. 
“ 7b the Mttvaitiill Cofititofaity of Val* 
tfbtib 9 * 

NW. 13.*— -Tlfe Kedgeree Report of 
Saturday announce* the arrival of the 
City of London, Jenkins, from England-, 
the Isle of France ami 1 Madras ; and of 
th^ Ganges, frpm Penang, the 24th Sept. 
Hie Purser of the H. C. extra ship the 
Iftfioit, reached Calcutta on Saturday, 
wWr ah ' account of the safe arrival of 
tMt vessel. The arrival of the True 
BrttbhXapt.Cajfiieroq, was also announced 
lit fne Mirror bf Saturday but her name 
is not ftfcltHfed id ottr Kedgeree report, 
tfte Metcalfe, Carnatic, Wlfham Prtt, 
Wellington, Melville, Fairffc, and Uhioft, 
were at the now anchorage. 

Oft Wednesday last, a grand dinner 
Waa giVeft at the Government House; 
aim iu the evening Lady Loudofrrt was at 
herthfr. Upward* of an hundred person* 
sit down to dinner, and in the evening 
the party WaS considerably increased. 
C*fds hwve been issued for similar enter*- 
t^thiifwnto on Wednesday next. 

The codrtrtencdwcut of the cold wea* 
tftcb lias intrwl^eed.thc gaieties and fes- 
tivities, becuftaV' to {tie reason. Mrs, 


WU ottdersf and That- the glorious new*’ 
received on Saturday, pn»iube# a MW- 
sldchtble increase In the pficdUf ItidHOi 
set&ri hoUsM were iltotainatod on* sa* 
tdrdhy night. 

Welntvc not receded ode nsual Ukhbar 
from Amerttslr $ bwt atcOUrits from J*V- 
pore to the 15th ultimo, state that refiv- 
fofcemehts have been sent to M<H»)e^ 
Doss andKwheiHiarian. Rajah Ix»II Singh, 
lrad surrounded and taken the fbrtresrs df 
Bhooiaee, which is distant 16 cdss froth 
Jayporenwd was levyhig contributions' fd 
thevtcioity. T 

On Monday last the Lord Chief JWItk^ 
passed sewtouce on tire prisoners win* had 
lam convicted t»f their directive crime i 
during the preceding sorts ion— awl dM?i 
vrted the gaol. Shaik Munob coirvictod 
of a r,ij)e---and Klriujah Jlfecnfider Rhtftd 
guilty of a* aggravated case of larceny', 
severally received sentence of death. 
Tltese unfortunate men appeared to feel 
a dhe sense of their awful situation, aimi 1 
imudfbsted symptoms of coitfrition. 

Fukeeroolah who IjjkI been Corivfcted of 
the murder of hte wife, lii a rtiost cfUel 
atrd attoeious iwatRiter, was executed ou 
Monday, pursuant to bis seirtewce.*^- 
This unhappy wretch showed neither 
sign of rebentntiee, nOr consciousness df 
tlrd dreadful fate thrtt awaited him, either 
at the time of his condemnation. Of bit 
fore his «*eemio«. He met hr* deiafth 
vrith a species of apathy, hmglred at tlwe 
odicer who ifttewded the last act of the 
law, and after denying hi* gttilt, with 
seeming iudfffctcnee, was lawndhed into 
eternity T 

Ttvo indictments, which charged rbe- 
pectaldU natives rtritlrconrtpiracy, cahiW'btf 
to be tried, bht 1« rtfclt ctW* 
cutorr was net fbrfh Vd iwcf S ■ 
acquittal were tlh'retore h*bfud^r[ add 
the GWef Justice dibetbedflie p6prit*^r ,J <fffy- 
ccr of the Gohtt, tl/ut lh ftjfnre, wkch 
any (nxt#ecn<or : shdfi pgWW‘ Wbfh-6f Jh- 
cHCttiient, and bMb^fhk' rtkUje 'shatt fcd 
.writ to the" Grhhd dary/ h^ shaif edtor 
into a- propeT* retrsWi ; 
[jcovkled the bill ahtdl be fcWhd;'’' 7 " ’ hM ' 

1 he fomriviufr' cfee tymm# ttHT Un- 
provoked ltiutderi’' 

the villa# WJU 

cdfite tm fbr 


the Calcutta €o«ft ? bf*6>^. 

,, - Meef, a hf^l<ltrted«h Vybt, Wtlf h'qtow^el 

KdMprtrtdne ^tertaihed her frikwit With • with Uftoflter thy heftrl fdf WinW#*#. 
a 1 dfmiCr ^wid bMt bn Thursday 9*h in* sdtf of mub’Nyafi iM 

titbit!. — Oft Moriday lUff the greater paft the latter was severely bemetfc Pft* adtt* 


of the Calcutta aOTittty'Webe ftivkfcii Vy 
(JobUnodore H^fr.tv kn elegant hall apd 

supper. — On Sato#?? W*- »»d Mrs. Wat- 

— - 

&iem 


plained a* the otlice of the Zemindar 
whose diief Asubthat havhttf enquired 
into merits of the affray, *t*d fjcrtfnd 

Hubbot J fer In ttos wrong, , indtrt# 0° 
bhn tkvtM pttRMtn»fnjhd»a4 



Ik? (Jf .nuu^ hls «ars, .If. h 

•ritgtEil at tU;a (wage he ww Aeai J ui m. 
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^ear if tp %ffl * 
tftat hejfouht notl>e at resTuntjl t# liw 
'v^kd away the injury in fix? bfexkl of 
one of Nyan Pal’s chUibem Ft 919. {life 
ti^ejfe kept deliberately nu the,, ^tch 
unjil the 17th $cpt. when m .upputfWWr 
fy of glutting Ii}j> vengeance was o%i *J 
to hint. On that day having observed a 
younger sou ot Nyan Pal, a boy of twefy^ 
yew* of age, feeding his father’s cattle 
op the plain adjoining the village, ho 
slUt moved up beldnd Imw, and bavk^ 
ppfled forth an aye, previously concealed 
for the pin pose under luv cloth, hit bin* 
unawares a violent blow on the neck. 
This having brought him to the ground, 
tlx! wretch kud hold of him and held him 
fund) until he had chopped his head from 
T 'ts body. Having thrown the head into a 
ditch, he hid himself under rite roof of a 
hopse ; where, however, he did not long 
regain concealed ; for some boys hav- 
ing from a distance seeti Him perpetrate 
the deed, gave information to the parents 
of tjlie deceased, wlio forthwith dragged 
him fiom hU hiding place. It i* metan- 
rholy to reflect that the hardened author 
of this revolting crime is yet scarcely 
eighteen yeais old. 

Vaiions t event communications from 
the north-east frontier, gi\c the gratify- 
ing assurance that the troops cautoued 
on the borders of the Tirhoot and 
Chumpavyu districts enjoy icmarkably 
flpe health. At Amowaji, tbc sick are 
very few in number, and his Majesty’s 
24th regiment has seldom more than 
twenty men in the hospital. The strength 
of this detachment was likely to be soon 
augmented by the junction of his Ma- 
jesty’s 66th regiment, which has already 
left Djnaporp for that purpose. Oiy ac- 
counts from the outposts of Bhugwam- 
poye are equally .satisfactory. At that 
place a Jarge force occupied an enti cach- 
ed camp, protected on all sides by a 
broad apd deep ditch, and strengthened 
by four redoubts The force' consisted of 
tvyelvo companies, of the Chnmparun 
Light, Ifuai)^y, tep companies of the ?.5th 
“Native Infantry, apo oi*o company of 
Pjpngers with {par sux-ppputjqrs and two 
mountain-guns. 

BliUgwampore is about twelye miles 
distant from fhe Great Sant Forest. $mall 
PJftties of Poprkalj|S bad, recently come 
down and plundered pome villages taken 
under the protection of the Company in 
ibe beginnipg of, the present year j hilt 
:ipftrp(tyy withdrew on the approach of 
a/jy part pf the British detachment.— 
<\a(cuttju Gftf. ' 

Extract of 0 Letter from Keituh, dated 
• 2Ath October. 

' *M7e just- received .Orders - to hold 
ourselves ki readiness 4o march 'oh-thfe 
Jst proxijBo; ddstin&ion- unknown. The 


Cavalry, 6th Regt. do., some irmpik* 
Jtac, ahatt. of tkc 23d Native Iu&jftry, 
a 4p, pf the #th, #1 of grenadfe^ £d 
ruCM* howitzers, four i aortas, *nd 
font’ Impounders. 

, ^kior-Oencral $jjr David Ochmrtw, 
K1C.B, is on his way frpra LopdtvlaBn^io 
assume tlx; command of tlue trobj^ fa 
ljiunjiore, "( 1>« . kAlatt «en* : rat 
Keruaul m the middle of vast mon'tj*, $g» 
companied by n number of volunJgpfA 
from the ArtiH*r# and Pioneers, wbojjaa 
distinguished themselves under hia cffljl* 
maud in the late campaign against' Umr 
Sing Thapa. — fP/i>, 

Supreme Court. 

Friday, Nawtfur Qgfa 

was tried and conflicted etf the wa*l«$ of 
Ids wife. The following senumee 
jmiucdiately passed OH him •'* Wm, 

be taken from hence to the place whwett' 
lie wine, and .from thence to the place of 
execution ; and let him be hanged Hy the 
neck rill he be dead.” 

Mvuday, November 6.— John Moore, 
tor torgery, to he transported to Nevr 
South Wales for seven yi&is. 

SHirFJMG IW TEL LlGFpibC£, 

The Hon. Company’s extra ships, WR- 
litmi Pnltenev,i)ftwnc 7 ; and Apollo, Tar- 
btrt, left CaWwttft on Saturday last, to 
complete their lading bdpw ; also, the 
brig Tweed, Eddis, bound to Hort Jack- 
son. 

Ship F.dmmi stone, -Cjijx. J. Laird, Iwr- 
then 44H tons, has been permitted to pro- 
ceed to Oh i na with a cargo of cotton, aod 
from thence to Java and London. 

Arrivals, Nov. H.*— City *4 Loadm;, 
Jenkins, from Kloof France and Madras. 

Departures, Nov. 9.— Hon. Company's 
Ship, William Pitt, Graham, tor 
land ; Lord Melville, Crabb, Ibr do* ; 
Marqnis of AVellingtun, Wood, for 4o. 

Nov. 10. — Sir William Pultenoy, l>aA- 
ney, from Bombay ; Hon.ComjvuiyVelilp 
Princess Charlotte of Wale*, -Oalg,. 
Madras ; Apollo, Tarbut, Bombay j Mor- 
ley, Brown, Mauritius. • - t - • 

Passengers, per Union.— Mre.SpotthK- 
wood, Mrs. Cleveland, Miss Whfth, f>; 
Cazalet, Esq, senior, merehjmt ; Lid trt^ 
Whittle, 29th foot ; Ensign MonfeUft^ 
do. j Ensign Gardener, do. q 
Ncwcommen, 27th Native Itotontry^ Mr. 
J. Brand, free murmer; -Mr: R. iSdiunr^ 
viho, do. i • 

Bombay Qapette, Oftober 18, ? 

Departure, . October, , l \ .-nTb^ o^W»- 
Company’s cvnjzpr, Vefttgl,. 

Watkins, .h» Cutcb Sylph i.Li^L-^gee 
ArthMiVito Ptmbwnder* , 

Prince of mifrt'e DleHti'fyMtfam Sept. 

-&rtlwlt;i .5rt»>L Jf 4^lj^KOora|»ity's 
b?ig, - Psycht‘, ; L^uti l -i.'lF^«Wul> fr^m 
4 G 2 
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Bombay, 22d August, aad Poidfc Gull*, 'ttoTlie 2d i halt: 1 

3d September. '* 1 - - 


departures. Sept, 10.— His Majesty's 
dhip Thais, H. Weir, Esq. Capt., China. 

Sept. 13. — Hon. Company's ship 
Bridgewater, Philip Hughes, Esq,, Capt. 
China ; Hon. Company's ship Lowther 
Castle, Charles Mortlock, Esq. Capt,, for 
China j Hon. Company's ship Atlas, C. O. 
Mayne, Esq. Capt., for China ; His Ma- 
jesty 1 * ship Owen Glendowgr, Brian 
Hqdgsqn, Esq. Capt. for China. 

. Sept. 15. — Ship Race Horse, Thomas 
fioyvard, for A in boy na. 

September 23, 1815. 

Arrivals, Sept. 16,— Hon. Company’s 
brig Antelope, Lieut. J. Hall, from 
Batavia, 25tb August j Hon. Company's 
brig Ariel, D. Jones, from a cruize, 

. Departures, -*• Hon. Company’s , brig 
Antelope, Hieut, J. Hall, for Calcutta ; 
Passenger, Capt. Daniels. 

)f Expected Departures. — Hon, . Com- 
pany^ brig Psycho, Lieut. Faithful, for 
Madras. 

The fourth Session of the present year 
terminated on Monday last, when luipt. 
Leunon, of the Hibernia, received the 
Judgment of the Court, for an assault to 
Which he had pleaded guilty. ' He had 
previously made an. apology to the prose- 
cutor for the unfortunate occurrence, 
which had happened in & moment of great 
irritation, and the Court was pleased fo 
discharge him on paying a fine of one 
rupee. We cannot resist the inclination 
which this unfortunate notice of Captain 
.Lennon’s name has suggested, of remind- 
ing our readers, that in the Hibernia, he 
fought one of the most gallant actions re- 
corded during the last war witli America. 
IJle thrice beat off, and ultimately crip- 
. , pled the Comet, an American privateer 
, with men and metal nearly four times 
greater than the force of the Hibernia. 
Captain Lennon for this distinguished 
conduct, received a piece of plate from 
the island of St. Thomas, whither his 
phi p Was then bound, and a handsome 
. rewaird from the Committee at Lloyd’s. 
"A ball and supper will be giveu at the 
Government House on Friday the 8th of 
t^oepiber, in celebration of the import- 
ant vjetory gained by the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo. 

'Mqista. Me. Whirter, Angus, Wilson 
and Hare, have boen ordained as Elders 
6f the ebpreb or Scotland at this Presi- 
dency. 


1 Sttttf 

.. 0 , She Isbx-, 

pected to ’Proceed to England, in the 


month of January. 

“ The Poor Gentleman” Wat! perfum- 
ed on Friday evening last, at the CftbW- 
ringhbe Theatre, to a numerous tuid’he- 
speetable audience. It is shid that the 
“ Man of the World” and the ** Metfry 
Wives of Windsor,” are getting up fbr 
representation at an early period. 

At the conclusion Of the play, ftod 
save the King was sung in full chorus, "'in 
which the audience cordially joined, the 
following verses having been added on 
the occasion of the recent glorioiw news ' 

Oh Lord, thy might we own, 

Guarding our monarch’s throne 
From hostile arms. 

Thy baud the flag unfurVd, 

Housing a fainting world, 

„ Low is the oppressor hurl'd,— 

God save the King. 

Oh yes, thy mercy show, 

That our lov’d King may know 
His children’s fame. 

And hear the world rejoice. 

In the song of our choice, 

Singing with heart and voice • ► n 

God save the King ! , 

The Theatre was brillihhtly illuminat- 
ed, and there was a transparency* of the 
Duke nf Wellington over tlic portico 1 . 

We have received UkhbarS froth the 
camp Of Kunjedf Singh tottie214t \iltitno. 
It is reported that the Elijah of Ch'ahipee 
has entered into an alliance with PhOo;«i- 
ul-Moluk, who has' written to Runjcdt 
requiring that all his property, which he 
left at the time of his escape, shoUl^T be 
immediately sent to him ; threatening, 
that if his request should not be Complied 
with, he will indemnify himself tfith 
grain from the territories ’ of 
The latter £aS implied in genuine Oriental 
phraseology, osstfring $hbojn-ni-Moluk, 
of regal d and friendship, exjWe&Hng re- 
gret for trie past, arid blftitehlni a 
hearty welcbtric if he will refhhi to Hun- 
jeth’s protection. Abdbt tlrt^saihd time, 
however, it was 'discovered thWt Certain 
bankers bf 'ShekqrpooW f Me ’’Smarting 
treasure to 8 hob j jib, which' wris forth- 
with Seized qntl detain etl by <he } collector 
of Amrcstir. R'rinieetj'abbut tho l'Sth ul- 
timo, cfO^sed the' 1 fivCf RaVIei' arid 1 en- 
camped hfcai- tlie toinb or thb Tate King 
^hanged* Shrih, and oh the ihstfVdnoved 
to Duska. ' 


lt j* ^ported that the regaining (Jom- The OkhbArS ft'orq Jaypdre'fb'the 28th 
flies fog MamsfyV /2d ri^rment will ? ult. state, that! Ameer Khah faith His own 
jWvkthis, day ‘ H^ Majesty’ji 53d re- ' hands had prit io 


gi merit _ r 
. 'PriocqsS % 


i, day], Majesty’^ 53d i _ 
to proceed to Madras on the 
rianotle'ri^ Wrifek ’and Marquis ' 
;0h ; ‘mid nis 1 "Majesty’^ 66th re- 



put To ifoatH a man named 
Debnauth, which had fetriieK such v terror 
intri (He castri Of Hatoors hnd managers 
of Joudapoor, that no persons faould ven- 
ture tti traVel.’ Tlie prlricipai inhabitants 
lnjd'applieit’fo^ pfdteetibtt <0 Rajah Soo- 
rut fSingtij hiiH cither SRrflars, dedariog 
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AM they ccmld ant endure tint tyraniy 
jiflnd-oppgppsioirof Ameer Khans if wps 
expected that they would seek. milHaiy 
jtdlfron* the British ’government!. The 
. z/ 4 ypoor< minuter, Kibheu .^arinn*, and 
Doss, have surrounded Glmuduhi 
-.•Lt-longing to Rajah Lutchmup Singh. It 
- t ,-wa* reported that terms had been offered 
to ^lohtauh khan. 

A Proclamation of the government of 
Batavia is likely to reduce the consump- 
tion of opium in the island of Java, to 
one tenth of its present demand, and let- 
ters from China state, that the Viceroy 
und Mandarins are endeavouring by eve- 
ly possible means, to prevent the sale and 
use of this article, which has hitherto 
formed such an important article of ex- 
portation from this country. 

The weather at Calcutta has been very 
pleasant duriug the last week, and some 
of the nights really cold : a change, 
which we trust, will prove highly bene- 
ficial to the many convalescents who suf- 
fered from the effects of the late unhealthy 
season. 

The Sons of St. Andrew having rc- 
sohed that a deputation should be sent 
to the Countess of Loudon, to solicit her 


. Park lb Barmckpere, and- returned dM 
Friday morning. ^ />* 

The Bight Hod. the Governor Chetieral 
will liotd a'leves ou Monday netft at J lO 
rb^lock forenoon. ' 

The magistrates of Calcutta' HttfeTji- 
vited the inhabitants of the ’City to llfc- 
mintrte fheiYhouses on the 8th jitoxltiip, 
buhjMh^ day fixed for the grand enter- 
tainment, in celebration of the gldrloui 
victory of the Allies at Waterloo. We 
understand that a magnificent tram- 
parent paintfug of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is preparing by an eminent artist, 
as an appropriate ornament for the ex- 
terior of the government house, ou the 
joyful occasion. 

The sittings of the Supreme Court ter- 
minated on Friday Iasi. *-■ 

Lady East’s evening party was brilliant- 
ly attended on Wednesday last, and danc- 
ing continued with spirit until two o’clock 
the following morning. There will be a 
grand dinner to-day at Mr. and Mrs. IJd- 
monstone’s, and Mrs. E. will be ** at 
Imfnie” in the evening, Ou Wednesday 
there will be a dinner party at Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady East’s. 


ladyship’s company to a bail and supper A grand lodge of fice and accepted 
pa the 12th of December, as a testimony masbps wjU be holden at the Town-hall 
of tkeir respect and esteem for her lady- this morning at 10 o’clock, for the pur- 
rilin’* character, the gentlemen deputed po$c of making the requisite arrange- 
wagted on her ladyship, who in the most meats for laying the foundation stone of 
flattering terms accepted the invitation, the new church. It is understood that 
The requisite arraugemenrs have been the, bretlncn will go in masonic proces- 
madc for ponduqting this entertainment sum, to pei form this ancient and irtterest- 
jn a suitable manner ; and, we under- ing ceremony. 

stand that nearly the whole of the set- lr is stated that the Barrackporc races 
tleuient vyill he comprehended in the in- are fixed for Monday the 11th December, 
k v;jtatipiiK, intended tube circulated. The and the two following day*. 

.following gcutlciuur have been elected Col. Mon< klou and the detachment of 
, u^rcfident,, vice-pi eridents and stewards H, M. 72d llcgt. which had not pteviou*- 
ten the occasion President, Hon. A. ly left Calcutta, have embarked for the 

Esq- i vice-presidents, Major- Cape of Good Hope, and H. MV 59th 

(Vepoiitl Sir fiohi, Blair, K.C.fv and R. Ilegt. has proceeded into barracks in 

, , G*. J?ergp^on ft Esq. j Stewatds, Major- Fort William. 

.$pnc#U Gqrdqq, Hon. C. U. Lindsay, It Inis been Announced that a concert 
, r Ijob Crawford, (fVb White, Hon. C. F. for the benefit of Mr. Liuton, to whose 

j^tu^rt, Reg. IhVi^oyee, £ol. liulacli, Ar- musical talents the local society i9 so 

, #Jpir dfpPWV Esq,, , ,C;ipt, C. 11. ‘Campbell, much indebted, will be performed at the 

, ,, Lieut. Fl^fair, Alc^.vWilsqn, Esq., Rev. Old College Hull, on the it h December, 

!; ih-. Yqqtig^Alex.'C^yiii, Esq , Geo. Mer- under the patronage of the Counters of 

^Jvqp*, J, I^ c W!>irtcr, Esq., John Loudoiui and Moira, and some of the 

- jF^lfart^on^ tVsq.) : J t - |4yg Ferguson, Esq., principal ladies of this settlement. 

Co)r- -.AkvJ^ JVohcitsou, Esq, The Ukbbars from Anircstir to the 31st 

Alitor t\ Wood,, Aftph.^ j' Ogigie, John ultimo, state that Runjeet Singh was 

v A<Uun*i£^h» George Swintop,, Esq., P. then encamped, at Syae Ivote, and he in- 

vStcwart, K»q. tended shortly to milrcii to Jummoon. 

. , Ool, t Cravyford, fljc Rev,, |L>r. Bryce, J. Iqtter had bpqu received from the Re- 

Fqjlarton.Esq^ AlpXyWiJson^Esq. Lieut, bidauy of* Attodk, hiumtoncjri^ the arrival 
. Playfair, and Gep. Mercer, Esq, with the of -a sip^H'.army Aroin Pc^jjohr.at KhUira- 
piesidenba^id vice-presidents, aie tp form bad, op tjlie baqjt of ‘A'ttcM flvef.. 1 D«l 
.a committee, for, conducting the prclimi- , ^iqglyliad ^is^iadril’AminicA ftwii' pro- 
wry an aiurcipeuts, , f . ri . . , , the 

, . Duriug the, last w<eek ; Hie, |Bg^,Hon. wmt^r ‘ JSIwHdJl that 

, the Governor^ Owwal, .the Cpuaie?s of SoojO|VuL]^Uu;iLM^tli^ lnvl 

Iujqdoun Aud>fruuily, ,p;dd »,y;&t tq tlui, 10 J oiu 



#*9 Awfa i 

Yfltfi him in an- expedition against Ca*h-. ( fo«Uy for the pui^ose ffl bofe# carrim* 
"“SJr , ..... •• , haoie»aliooetifwiHJdiatdr#xp4aeitt .The^ 

The Jayporc Uklibars reach to the 4th-, My wav examined on the spot- by. Or, 

* If nt * Roycliquml Singh aud his <fe- Lycke, from who?? opinion there ea> ba 
fochment, marched to join Lufehmun no question that the deceased died feo«< 
JJWlh a, ]d to ass ^ V* the protection of the blows whirli he had received. ThisopJ* 
Gfoinaeelah. RoyChitrc Bhoje and She- nion was. fully confirmed Uy the dying test!* ’ 


hamut Khawn had, on behalf of Mah- 
tnub Khawn, waited on Rajah Butch* 
mpp SingU, and offered to serve the 
Jfa^ypore Rajah again, if a^i tire old ar- 
r%s^crpj)aid. The proposal had been 
sifbnutUtf to the Riyab, and Mahtqnb 
Bawn' having exhausted the comm y in 
$e neighbourhood of Barnaul, had pro- 
ceeded to Loah. Riyali J 4 olt Singh’s 
army was at Smnrut Sehan|. JMahmood 
Khawn, . the collector of Toong, after 
plundering Bhulwarah and otlier adjacent 
places, had proceeded to Sewal Mad- 
hapoor. 

The ouly intelligence from the- camp 
of Hoflcar, dated the 28t h ultimo, men- 
tions the plunder of the city of Mobe&ir, 
the ancient residence of the Holkars, hy 
4000 horsemen under M wmoot U wo rah- 
siah. The foot had not been attacked. 

The foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church is to be laid on the 30th instant, 
by the Hofc. Mr. Seaton, Most Worship- 
ful Master of the Provincial Grand Lodgp* 
Ac. &c, Ac, Several plans have been 
submitted by architects in Calcutta ; and 
it is reported to be the intention of go- 
vernment to construct an edifice, which, 
besides its essential use, shall be an orna- 
ment to the city. The scite is upon the 
escalade, contiguous to the Tank at the 
top of the Cossitollah, and not far from 
tbi dputh-east entrance to the Govern- 
ment House. We learu that the Church 
wity take its name from the tutelar saint 
of Scotland. 

TV e following case of murder, produced 
by the wanton and unprovoked brutality 
of a Benplee servant, occurred a few 
days ago in Seeahlah, on the Boitaccnna 
ro^d, and adds another melancholy pi oof 
to the innumerable instances already on 
-record, that the lower classes of the in- 
habitants of this country, when their pas- 
sions are roused, are not restrained by 
any sepse of justice, of feelings, or mercy. 
A carman, named Sookoor, was indebted 
in the sum of twelve annas to one Kumul- 
Jepiadar, The hitter, desirous of reco- 
vering the defyt, on the 13th instant, dis- 
patcher a, servant named I/.hak, with 
©timers, to drag Shookopr to his- presence. 
Izhafo/oMlyfoata distance of about 
half a.mjfo .fooui A ,fos, muster's house, 
pituafodr iq, .(tum^nk/MMadeo.s. garden ; 
*^1 WJfW him by 

and beat him. with 
*m of the * 

. demadar’s < 


monyof the unfortunate sufferer, whiefej 
left no doubt of his having been umnefoi* ■> 
folly beaten. From an unwarrantable 
degree of snpineness on the part of tU£ 
native officer, who originally reportedth* 
ciicuinstance of the casp, there wswal 
first no witness to the fact of the blows 
having been given by Lshak,. The p«-^ 
scnce, however, of Mr. Elliott, soon rev" 
medied that defect ; and there is now 
the most satisfactory evidenoc of bit 
guilt. The Jemadar was from home 
when the deceased was dragged to him ■ 
door, aud the prisoner denies tbat^ht>i 
acted hy his orders. It will not, ho we* < 
ver be easy to acquit him of blame, In 
having employed such a brute in the 
fice of collecting the debts that wera due ' 
to him. 

On Tuesday morning, TeeKook Chflnt* * 
Rhose, a person of rvtqrectabfe elmWtctrir' 
and famHy, and formerly cashier to h ftb 
Widow’s Fund, put an end to his 
ence by hanging himself in an unoccupied 
house in the Bazaar . — Calcutta 

A letter from Allahabad, dated tl*« 
15th instaut, states, that Major GencryA , 
Sir David Ochterlony, K. C. B. was hourly i 
expected at that station, having left 
Ciivvuporc on the 12th by watei. Through 
the same medium, we learn that prqjara- 
tions were making in the upper province*, , 
to send a considerable force to the soqth- 
we.>f, their immediate destination, 
verthcless, was not known. The war 
with tire Goorkas, was, however, for thfr 
preseut, at an end. 

Private accounts confirm the anlytd 
of the force assembling under Biigadfor. 
I)’ Auvergne, at Bund Iccu tidy, in the be- 
ginning of the present month, that it hip 
been joined by the 2nd Grenadier Batta- 
lion fiom Cawnpoj;e,aud ctm^fod of ^ 
two regiments of Native 
battalions of theTfoe, a forge 7 b|#fo*in^ 
train, two Grenadjer battalions, a cqjqp 
of irregular Horse, aud a copipanj; , of 
Pionetrs. . ( ( 

Shippiiifr InttUif^enci^O n tihc fthtlft. 
the Chapman, transport, arrived htTriii- 
comalee, from KHgland Gib Itfth 'Majf, 
with dispatches i for* tire CejM; goMftd- 
men t y and ordiMdice stores and teluckrhH^ 
for His Majesty’s 19th dud 73d‘rrg(mtmt^ 

— -Fa&smferj pet Ghopmn»t—Mrt. Bur- 
leigh aud family, Mrs. Norton anddiild, 
G. Bmleigh, Esq. surgeon, 2d (Wlonr rr- 


t . . gimenti RetuViVA. Noiton, and«tvrMI\ 

regjne^cc’^foe UpcMfoe faint. 5 1 Schroerier, misujotiarie? ; Metsinzlfol^* 

and on ness; Maymnit Broobu, ofejkf-of ' AWfH 
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imm> The Chapman was to ‘proceed to 
CMC30ubo» as sdoti as the season admitted;' 

'fflietrcw of the late ship Union, wreck- 
ed feo*» time back »n Wop's island, on 
tk* cast coast of Java* we are happy* to 
stale, had been taken off by the chiirer 
Benares, Captain Eastwell. These Un- 
fortunate fellows had been twenty seven 
days on the island; during which time 
they, subsisted on cocoa nuts. 

The ship Friendship, burthen 6.10 tons, 
had .been permitted to proceed from Java 
to England, with a cargo. 

The snow Endymion, Captain Robert 
Laird, has been permitted to proceed 
tt> England from Java. 

The following ships took their depar- 
ture from Si. Helena, on the 23d July, 
without convoy : Hon. Company's ships, 
Coldstream, Lady Castlercagh, Ami and 
Larkin 8 ; and private ships Surrey, Cam- 
bridge and Isaac Todd. 

, The Hod. Company's ship Scaleby Cas- 
tle, and country ship Cornwallis, Captain 
Graham, together with the Rose and 
Broxbournebury, from the Isle of France, 
left the Cape «q the 26th August, in pro- 
sedition of their voyage to England, un- 
der convoy of His Majesty’s ships Centaur 
and Dauntless. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St. Gedr^e, Oct. 26, 1815.— ►Gar- 
rison Orders — Parole — Welli ngton —A 
royal wddte to be fired from the saluting 
battery Immediately, in honoor of the 
giorioua success of the British and Prus- 
sian armies commanded by FicM Marshal 
the Date of Wellington and Prince 
Blether, Over the French army under the 
orders, of Buonaparte in person, on the! 
1-dth of June, and a signal and glorious 
victory on the 18th of the same month, 
grfaedat Waterloo* near Brussels, which 
ended in the total root of tin? French 
attoy, with the loss of upwards of 200 

The Colours of thn.fort to be displayed 
the wholeof the day; 

n &c. 

’Chesty, 'Secdntf Judge of the 
PWi&cbrebuh 6t Appdal and Circuit 
fdr’the NiWtbfdrA DivMWf 
Mr/G. 'IVaveft, Third Judge of the 
l^vldiWCtoutt df Apodal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr : C. Woodcock, Judge and Magis- 
trate of the ZUlah of Gaajam. 

Lieut, and Adjukaut IL* Inverarity, of 
the 3d regt. N. L is permitted to proceed 
to Bombay on leave of absence until the 
31s* of January 1815, » 

Cot. Thos. Marriott,- to command the 
field, force assctnMfogfin the ceded dis- 
tricts- , 

tfh Excellency the Comraancler-in- 
CWefU requested to attach the assistant 
adjut&irt'geafsftt and assistant qaarter- 


m aster-general of the army, at staff df- 
ficers to the field force in thefr respecter 
departments. 

The superintending surgeon iu 
ceded districts is attached to the 
force, and will hold himself in readmje«d' 
to jdin it on receiving orders to tbat ef-. 
feet from His Excellency the Commarttfer- 
in-Cldef. .! 

Lieift.-Col. Joslah Marshall, of the 
N. I. to act as Private Secretary to the' 
Right Hon. the Governor, during the In- 
disposition of Mr. Hey dinger. — Gazette, 
October 28. 

On Tuesday evening the 2 2d ultimd,V 
grand ball and supper wit*? given by Mr! 
and Mrs. Van Ysseldyk, fn celebratidfl 
of the 36th anniversary of their weddSng- 
day. The Hon. the Lleutenant-GpverttdtO 
the Commander of the Forces, with Ldfip 
Nightingale, and the principal English 
and Dutch members or the community 
were assembled on this joyful and extra- 
ordinary occasion : dancing was kept up 
with great spirit until about eleven o’clock* 
when a most elegant supper offered morff 
substantial charms ; after which, several 
toasts were drank with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and particularly some immediate- 
ly Incidental to the occasion. OUr wor- 
thy hoSt arid hostess were hailed With 
trebfe bUulpers, after which the ]p»rtV 
returned to the lively dance, Which, Wfrn 
occasional interruptions from the spark- 
ling champagne, was maintained till 3„ 
late hour, when the guests retired highly 
gratified with the hospitable reception dT 
their liberal entertainers .— Java GtoVV 
Sept. 2 . 

Extract of a Letter froiti a Genflemm; 
tit Bencoolen , dated 6M June, just cornet 
to ha'nd.~ With reference to the remark^ 
in the fourth page of your Garotte of 2£d 
April, it is a very extraordinary fact; that 
precisely the same noise (taken hy ' a#’ 
who heard it to be a cannonade) as ex- ‘ 
citing surprise at Batavia, occurred' ar ; 
several stations on this coast at the sanuT 
time, viz. the morning of the 1 1th AprilT 
Several gentlemen heard it ih Martbp-^ 
rough ; the people from the interior c^mef* 
down with accounts of it, and thos d frtfftr 
the higher Doosons spoke of a klhtf W 
ash-dust which had covered the ttcj&fyty 
and leaves of trees. r 1 ’ : ' ’ ’ ’ * " r *7 

Reports to the same effect '(fio| ittdti-. * 
tioning any fall of ashe$, hoWev^r) 
received front Moco-Moco, Lfcye; SafoO- *• 
mail, Manna* Padang-Gochee, ; CrOee junl “ 
Semanko. From some of theSl* mtt 
the hflf-people came dbwrt tinned ,'* tti ?&-' 
sistthe Hon, Company tfgftthsf 'apfiira* 
whlob they imagined tphe nrifde the 

head factories. : At 6thbr*, ,r, ttlfe ttttbr ft 
tUfrted out’, suppbsllhg Had r 

becumade by thdbrfl itihabltkiWimlHj^ 
beyond the Company 'TfrcWtfPtL b* ‘tty* ' ' 
Doofcewbfthfc j/r ' 
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It tuts pot appeared that any noise of 
ttiia kind was beard at Padang, or muefi,. 
further north than Moco-Moco. 

. I have since heard thai the same noise 
was heard at Trooinon, in about 2° 40° 
north lat. ; at Tappanooly, in about 1® 
45V do. $ and at Ayer Bongye in about 
€« 15“ do. ; at all ou or about the 11th 
April last.— -/aw* Gaz. Aug. 26. 

The Union sailed from the new an- 
chorage on Friday, and proceeded to sea. 

Sir Titos. Strange, chief-justice of Ma- 
dras, has proceeded to Hyderabad on a 
visit, and his excellency the commander 
in chief at Madras, has left that presi- 
dency on a military tour, accompanied by 
the adjutant and quarter- mas ter general 
of the army. 

Shipping , Intelligence. — The Hannah 
from England has arrived at Bombay. 

The Zenobia, Pe^ly, will sail for Eng- 
land early in the ensuing month. 

The Betsy, Oliver, sailed from Graves- 
end for India on the 17th June, 

The Endyiuiou for England will sail in 
a few days. 

The brig Bark, Capt. Black, sailed 
early on Saturday morning from Madras 
roads for Mauritius. The packets for 
that island, and also for England, which 
were originally intended to have been 
dispatched by the bug Cheerful, were 
forwarded by the Lark. 

Not a single vessel of any description 
remained in Madras roads ou the 24th ult. 

Arrivals , October lti. — Ship City of 
London, T. Jenkins, from London 25th 
May, and Port Louis 21st Sept. 

Fori St. George , September 26M,1815. 
G. 0 . By Government. — The Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council has been pleased 
to make the following appointments. 

Lieut. H. P. Hine of the 12th Native 
Regt. to be adjutant to the 1st Batt. of 
that Corps, orWallajahbad Light Infantry, 
vice H, Reid, deceased. 

Ensign A. Ross, of the corps of Engi- 
neers, to be assistant to the superintend- 
ing Engineer in the ceded districts. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to make the following pro- 
motion in the 20th regt. N. I. 

Ensign John Wright to be Lieut, vice. 
Fenouluet, resigned ; date of commis- 
sion the 27th Sept. 1815. 

By oilier pf the Right Hon, the Go- 
vernor iii Council. 

. (Signed) E. WOOD. 

Secretary to Government. 

The Hon. Sir Thomas Strange, left 
Mf4r£8 on Thursday evening last, for 
H ydrdbbd, — (Mad. Gop. Gaz. Oct. 19j> 

Judicial Appointments. — Mr. P. Cher- 
ry, second Judge of the Provincial Court 
of .Appeal arid Circuit for the Northern 

DfeWon. 

iftfr* G» Travers, Third Judge of the 
Prptftgkl Conn, of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Dndsion. 


Mr. G. Woodcock, .Judge, and Magis~ , 
Irate of the Zillah of Ganjam. - r < 
Oct. 14, 1816,— The Rt. Hon, the Gp-* 
vernor iu Council >is pleased to appoint,. 
Col. T. Marriott, to corannuui the field 
force assembling in the cixled districts. « , 

The Rt. Hon, the Governor in Council,' 
is pleased to appoint Lieut. Col. Josiap, 
Marshall, of the Native Infantry, to act, 
as lus Private Secretary, dining the in-, 
disposition of Mr. Heydinger. 

Corps of Engineers.-- Capt. nod Brevet' 
Major T, F. De Havillard, to be M<tyor r 
Lieut. J. MVntosb, to be Captain, .and 
Knsigu A. Anderson, to be Lieut, m suc- 
cession to Kotheringhaun, retired from, 
Services ; date of rank the 8th Oct. 1815. 

11/A Regiment Native Infantry.— Eu- ( 
sign C. He wet son, to be Lieut., vice 
Burnside, deceased; date of rank 9th 
October, 1815. 

Capt. T. Douglas of the 5th, and R*. 
Evans of the lith Regt. of N. I., arc 
permitted to proceed lo Europe on fur-, 
lough respectively, for three years, 

Oct. 20, 1815. — Authentic information^ 
having been received of the death of Capt. r 
D. Forbes, of the Madras European Regt. 
at Banda, on the 18th April last ; that 
officer's name is struck off the list of the 
army from that date. 

The Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to make the following pro- 
motions. 

Madras European Regiment*— Capt. 
Lieut. John F. Gibson, to be Capt. of a 
company ; Lieut. W. C. Carberty, to be 
Capt. Lieut., aud Ensign Alex. Cleig, to 
be Lieut, in succession to D. Forbes, de- 
ceased ; date of commissions, 19th April 
181 6.— Madras Govt. Gaz. Oct. 26. 

On Wednesday morning, Hit Excel- 
lency the Commander-inACfafef, took hi* 
departure from the Presidency under the 
usual salute. The General will be ac- 
companied iu a military tour by the Ad- 
jutant-General and Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral of the Madras army. 

The change of the monsoon has taken, 
place with great mildness. . A consider- 
able fall of rain had already relieved the 
dearth which has been so generally ex- 
perienced fur some time past, and the 
indications are favourable for. a further 
supply. The wind has blown from tne 
northward principally during the week, 
but hitherto with very little violence.— 
Madras Courier, Oct. 24. 

PENANG. 

Arrived the Antelope, Captain Hall, 
from Batavia. We are concerned to hear 
by this arrival of the total joss, of tire 
brig Athena, Captain Daniels, bound 
from Rangoon to Bengal on t;he 26tb of. 
July last, on a reef of rocks apparently 
not Well known, near the Utopia of Ifrp- 
paris. As the. circumstances of this W j 
fortunate event may convey vome ipfcfal 
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infd$fillfeofef }i to tnsrtt na^ti^t^e^dt^C^e ac&hilniVdL ■ underfoot!, 

5<}ialLcommini i fcatE''ttiqA 'tu .the WqW'/S* thlOTne 1 cause* r q( dfsqqntg'rit arises fi-qnl 
CaWaiw- D^riels, who Bullied fromVne the amici pat f6ii\t»f the island being trans^ 
JaraW’ih'phtinond at Malac'd'a, feri'dH^ljj yftc Ddtch, a measure viewechbjr 

cednttl a'tiassengferon boHrd th£ Amefotfe,' ' all' cfysW bf the natives with gre^t dis-- 
to Bengal;.'— At noon the 26 >tH JnlV, flje 0, gust • {AM'Jalt'ftoagh fire spirit of in&irUoff ', 
KaH^HHb Pilot- left ’the brig Elephant, diiVA$tfti w dt present quqlleil, so Long 1 as ' '\ 
beaHfag'N.N.W. worked >vith'S W. vvfn'dsfj '. tlipVztusPrerajilrt^, vve fear the jrermaugnt’ * 
lh£ l, 9th August we passed Narcmthlni': peace of the inland can Scarcely be reck-. 


at #Urr-Het on the 9th, Nurcordam bbte 
S S.E. i p. steering W.N.W. .wibtl S.W. 
Dnrfrf£ ’tfre * night, wind veered to' the 
wesY; 'tricked and stood five hours to the 
southward : tin the 10th, steering W.N.W\ 
wind S.W. dark and squally Weather.— 
No’ obsefvalitm— suppose after making 
every, allowance, the preparis' to bear 
Nortlr3a ndl6s. Daring the flight, fre- 
quent sqttals, with dark cloudy weather. 
About a quarter past three, A. M. the 
man at the lee gangway gave thdafarm of 
seetaig breakers close under our lee. Put 
th^lielfo down, but 'owing to the head 
sea', The 'brig’ would not stay. We were 
then, so close' to the rocks, that it Would 
hrffWbefcn Useless to attempt veering; add 
in ibbdt’fi vie’ minutes, the long boat was 
staled ; aWd Washed overboard ; the jolly 
bmftTtofe in lowering down ; all hands 
rertiUiil^d Ity the Vessel until day-light, 
when finding the brig going to pieces 
fast;' and the sea bi caking With v great 
fury/ ’all ’hands' deft the vessel and went 
on the rock ; in an hour aftenvaids, the 
vessel went' completely to pieces.*' From 
thr heavy breakers it was impossible to 
save any thing fr6m the wreck. At sun- 
i lSe 1 fohud Yourselves on a small sandy is- 


oued qfi’. t The cCntrc of the conspiracy', 
it a^pearsj f ' whs'wjth ‘the light infgnflrV 11 
volufitetr battalion, stationed at the na- 
tive courts in'thc island who had been fa 
intrigue With the court of Solo. Our ad- * 
vices are dated the 9tli of January, 1816'. 

It happily Appears that the obstacles 
which 1 presented 'themselves against the 
Abolitioiyot thy Slave Trade in thb’East- 
ern- Isldrids ‘are ‘ gralually giving Way, 
through ‘the IndCfttfigabld exertions’ Of 
Govchior Raffles. 

ST. HELENA: ’ 

May I4f/i. — The Ceylon, armee eh 
flute, Captain A. P. Hamilton; arrived at 
Portsmouth ou Saturday night frpfti St. 
Helena. , She Sitiled on .the 22d of April _ 
with'^aptain ‘Roberts (late Flag Lieute- 
nant ’to Sir O. Codvbuin), and a cbihpld- , 
nicht of officers and mini suited to a sloop * 
'of war, to' take the command of tire 
island ‘of A^cetision. She com eyed rtlsti 
stores, guns, ammunition and proViSiofjV 
“thither. 

, Official Eslihiateof the probable ann'nSr 
' ei:penc£ of the island of St. Helciut, dur- 

ing'tlic pcvfbd of its Continuing to be^ 

' the residence* of Napoleon Buonaparte; 


land; about twelve miles distance frotn * 
PrepaHs, atid dd ' width* we had been 
driven by very strong l^.E. currents. On 
the Vdth August', ‘eighteen Lascars made 
two, rafts with th'<*ir own wish', and w ith- 
out du> advice •* at nboii l^ff the island. 
13^6 of Atrgt. the remainder <jf the crew ' 
werdtak^n Off from fhe island bv the boats 
of fhb ^hlp/'.larfiVS'Wnflttliio'pd,* Captahi 
Balstprj. The people ' received oh board • 
tliti ’Ihurihs fh'uhfmbpdj 'were Criptam 
Dah&W^hi^ first ’foffle'er,' Mr. White, 
twA > * arid four- ' 

tech- ff*m n cHkv»™VMiii x - Ralston 
and ; ht^" f offi(^fs, J a :; $rfi fi trite' Whith 

wd 'yMmb&'ftie ‘i^ef $ u ex- 

tctf(tfr$ tb‘ tbh’rimitffwarthtit leriH twenty 
mi fe$’’ 7n ‘‘tld tkHnbd r iJatfcflk^^thanV pfjffs • 
dry' a^'ldW >mwf’y ('AUthKg 1 U ;M' hot 
being laid down rrrtret^ hi 1 atVy aiArt on 
board the James ^a^jwqqd.” 

*-t H i.fM .-pt'l JA}VAio>. 'j i 5-^:’r 

; dlir^i?^'*dbnsp^(iy^ias r ' , bljOi ! 41s- ' 
eqVti-^ a-t^l^Whibh* bUd for ltUhj&f ; 
thd' ff^trudtibti^ot f 11 c'BbYo [idrin 1 ' ' Ol^cerS; 


* and his suite : — 

Total charge, , .. .. ^1 17,855 15 

Deduct average annual 
expencc of the gairi- 
50 ii of St. Helena, pre- 
vious to its becoming 
' the residence of Na- 
poleon Buonapaitc 80,384 0 


^37,471 15 74 

The whole cxpcnce of the sqltadron ’ 
on the station is £131,275 9s. per ami: ; 
the cxpcnce of that part which would, if 
there weie no St. Helena squadron, bC a 
restored to the Indian station, and’ dm?- 
ployed iii pei forming the ordinary diiti&r ' 
of the Cape of Good Hope station, ihHiiH- * 
ing the Mauritius, Sec. is £7t»i712' 13s. 
Id. which being. (Ivdpeted frbm tire firsV 
supi, leaves k >4/362 15s. lid. as the 
ex {rent'd oT the l^t / HtH^iVt ,squ ad ron . 

Tlie fblhi\viqg Hr Fhbtiles l pO\VO Prdtfllk- 


y nart of tlie-Wlw^ 
Tnvmwr: -jih^ot 
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ject of custody (Napoleon Buonaparte,) 
is growing less and less satisfied with hi* 
Situation, and, except to a very confined 
circle, seldom shows his fallen self, and 
Is .almost invariably out of humour. We 
have seen letters from the island, dated 
in March la*t ; but their contents do not 
contain much interest. 

PROCI.AMAT 10 V. 

Island of St. Helena , 1 7th Oct . 1815. 

Whereas dtit inur the detention at St. 
Helena of Genet al Napoleon Buonaparte 
and the Fiench persons attending him, it 
appears essentially necessary to adopt 
some additional precautions on the island, 
and particulaily by night — This is there- 
fore to give notice to all the inhabitants 
and other persons of every description, 
that after this date no body whatsoever 
will be permitted to pass in any part of 
the island (excepting within the immedi- 
ate precincts of the town,) between the 
hour of nine at night and day-light in the 
morning, without having the parole lor 
the night ; the sentries and patroles hav- 
ing orders thenceforth, to secure and hold 
as prisoners until morning, all persons 
they may find between the said periods 
not possessing the parole, and the offi- 
cers of the different guards, &r. are to 
cause all persons so taken up to be sent, 
prior to being released next morning, to 
the governor, with a statement of the par- 
ticular circumstances under which they 
were apprehended, that he may, if he 
judge necessary, make such further inves- 
tigation into the case, or take such fur- 
ther steps respecting it, as to him may ap- 
pear advisable. 

It is distinctly to be understood by the 
inhabitants, that this oidinance is in no 
respect intended to interfere with the 
customary intercourse of hospitality, and 
that every proper facility will be given to 
any respectable inhabitant who may in- 
tend to return home at a later houi than 
nine o’clock, by application to the field- 
officer of the day on the preceding 
morning. 

Patroles fiom all the outposts are to 
he sent at uncei tain horns ol the night 
to be determined by the field-officer of 
the day for the puiposc of enfoicing this 
regulation. 

By order of the Governor and Council. 

(Signed) T. H. Brooke, 

Sec ret. ary. 

PROCLAMATION. 

November 9 th, 181(ju — A case having 
occurred in which tWo of the Company’s 
Civil Servants have set the example of 
neglecting the measures prescribed by the 
Proclamation dated the 17th October, 
for persons traversing the country after 
nin<? o’clpck at might, and having passed 
the sentry after being challenged, but as 
they affirm, without having heard the 


same, the Governor and Council deem- 
ing it their indispensible duty to enforce' 
in an effectual manner all the provisions 
of the said Proclamation, do hereby 
give distinct and public notice, that any 
European person not military, of what- 
ever rank or condition, who, after this 
public notification, shall attempt in any 
manner to evade the provisions of the 
said Proclamation, and more especially 
who, after being challenged by a sentry, 
shall attempt to escape, or shall not im- 
mediately stop and conform to the orders 
such sentry may have received, shall, in 
addition to such other punishment as the 
case may require, be embarked within 
twenty-four hours after conviction, and 
be sent away from the island. In all 
such cases of attempted escape by a per- 
son not military, it will be required as 
collateral evidence of the fact before the 
acting magistrate, that the ccntinel shall 
have fired at the fugitive, and the com- 
mandant of the troops has been requested 
to issue such orders as he may deem 
necessary for giving effect to this pro- 
vision. 

By order &c. 

(Signed) T. H. Brooke. 

Secretary. 


CALCUTTA. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths , an- 
nounced in the latest Publications, 


At Madras, on the 3d July, the lady of Capt. Ranc- 
land, of his Majesty’s '>6th foot, of a son. 

At Madras, on the 9th July, the lady of Edward 
Mo.) rat, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Jaulna, on the Wth July, the lady of Mtynr 
Falton, of the 4th Bombay N. I. of a daughter. 
At Madras, on the 25th July, the lady of L’apt. 

Outlaw, of the 3d Madras Nat. Cav. of a son. 
At Cannanore, on the ;>th August, the lady of. 
I.ieut. G. W. Budd, Fort Adjutant at that sta- 
tion, of a son. 

At Bcllary, on the pth August, the lady of Lieut. 

Smith, of the 1st batt. Pioneers, of a danghter. 
On the Sth August, the lady of Win, Simpson, 
F.«q. ot a daughter. 

At Trichmopoty, on the 9th Aug. Mrs. Luttrel, 
of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, on the nth Aug. the lady or Capt. 

WilsonrflarrucW mastcrof that station, of a son. 
At Bangalore, on the lflth Aug. the lady of Lieut. 

Col. Welsh, of a daughter. 

At Agra, on the 18th Aug. the lady of Lieut. Col. 

D. M'Leod, of a daughter. v 

At Madras, on the 19th Aug. the lady of Capt. 

Trewman, of a daughter. 

At Madras, on the 19th Aug. the lady of Wtn. 

M’Taggart, Esq. of u daughter. 

At BarrackpoTe, on the aoth Aug. the ladv of 
Lieut. Coi, Muller, lately deceased, of a son 
At Madras, on the 85th Aug. the lady of Major 
Vans Agnero, of a daughter. 

At Chawleah, in the district of Jessore, on the 
tbili Aug. the lady of J. G. Verploegli, Esq. of 
a son and heir. 

At Hagrapore, on the 27th Aug. the lady of J* A. 

Deverell, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 30th Aug. the lady of Robt. Howard, E S( b 
of a daughter. 

Same day, Mr. T. Thomas, of a son. . , , 

At his Quarters in Fort William, Sept. «, the ‘“ty 
of Lieut. Andrew Harvey, of the bqtt. 4tn 
wet. Nat, Inf. of a daughter. 

On the 8th Sept, the lady of J, (J, JBurtoR, 
of a son. 
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On the 8th Sept. Mr*. J. Caihmjn. of a $on. 

•At Cuttack, on the llth Sept, the rady of George 
Skipfon, Esq. of the Medical service, of a son. 

* At Cawnpore, on the nth Sept, the lady ot Lieut* 
Col. J. Paton, of a son. . 

The wife of Mr. Lowrie, carver and gilder, of a 
son. 

On the 19th Sept. Mr*. Frances Chopin, of a son. 

On the 43d 8cpt. Mrs. C. Gomes, of a daughter. 

At Java, June 19, the lady ot Capt. Fullock, civil 
paymaster, of a son. 

At Padang, June 28, the lady of Major Poiteons, 
40th regt. Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

At Madraa, Sept. 8, Mrs. J. Tisbury, of a still 
born child. 

At Loodianah, Sept, 13, ihe lady of Lieut. J. H. 
Kvan, 2d regt. of Cavalry, of a son. 

At Vizagapatam, Sept. 14, the lady of J. Smith, 
Esq. of the civil service, of a daughter. 

Sept. 18, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. J.is. Smith, of 
the Pilot service, of a son. 

At Benares, Sept. 19, the lady of Lieut. Jamts 
Read, 12th regt. Nat. Inf. of a son. 

Sept. Q6| Mrs. Lish, of a daughter. 

At the Gardens, the lady of W.Egerton, Esq. of 
a son. 

At Chowringhee, the lady of J. W. Sherez, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Chowringhee, Sept. 97, the lady of H. Sliake- 
speai, Esq. of a son. 

Sept. 28, Mrs. J. Castello, of a son. 

At Madras, at Punscvunkum, the lady of Doctor 
Heyne, of a son. 

At Meiat, Sept. 29, the lady of MiyorJas, Lums- 
damc, Deputy Commissary-general, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Chowringhee, Mrs. Alex. Dozee,of a daughter. 

At Madras, Oct. l, the lady of Geo. Moore, Esq, 
of the Hon. Company’s civil seivicc, of a son. 

At Bombay, the lady of W. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
the Right Hon. the Governor’s body guard, of 
a son. 

Mrs. Jos. Grccnway, of a daughter. 

AlNattore, Mrs. A. Martyr, ot a son. 

At Garden reach, Oct. 3, the lady of Gen. Staf- 
foid, of a daughter. 

At Dinapore, Oct. 4, Mrs. L. Wise, of a son and 
heir. 

The lady of Lieut, J. Oakes, 4th regt. Nat. Inf. 
of twin-hoys. 

Oct. !>, Mis. R. Gomes, of a son. 

Oct. 6, the lady of E. Thompson, Esn. of a son. 

At his house in Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. 
Roberts, Officiating Sub-assistant Commissary- 
genet al, of a daughter. 

Mrs. R. Pilcher, of a son. 

The lady of hbentzer Thompson, Esq. of a son. 

At Pondicherry, the lady ol A. de Lasselle, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 7, the lady of Capt. Jos. Leigh, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Poonah, the lady of Major W. J. Eldndge, 
of the Bombay European regt. of a son. 

Mrs. G. Bryant, ot a son. 

Mrs. S. Herman, of a daughter. 

Oct. 14, the lady of Lieut. Isacke, of the Madras 
Establishment, of a daughter. 

The lady of Jas. Cobrim, Esq. of a son. 

Mrs. Daniel Robertson, of a daughter. 

At Pyah, Oct. 17, the lady of G. Playfair, Esq. 
civil surgeon, of a still born chi'd. 

At Allahabad, Oct. 18, the lady of W. Jened, Esq. 
collector, of a daughter. 

Oct. 21, the lady ot Capt. M. K Weatherall, of 
a son. 

Mrs. F. W. Sumners, of a daughter. 

At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Robt. Arding 
Thomas, 24 th Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

The lady of A. H. Bleckynden, Esq. of a son. 

Oct. 2S, the lady of C. M. Ricketts, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. Col, J. L. 
Richardson, of a daughter. 

Ott. 97, Mrs. P. Willson, of a son. 

Oct. 08, Mrs, W. H.Twentyman, of a son. 

Lately, at Pnrneah, Mrs. E, Johnson, of a son. 

At the Government House, Bencooleti, on the 
14th Aug. the lady of G. J. Siddons, Esq. of a 
6on. 

At Seroor, the lady of Capt, Lodiwick, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Cochin, Oct. 9, the lady of Lieut, and Adjut. 
J. P. M’Cormick, of the Madras Nat. Inf. 
of a daughter. 
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At Trichi nopoly, the lady of Capt. Ireland Jones. 
Assistant Commissary General, of a son. 

At Bareilly, Aug. ift, Mrs. J. Lt maistre, of a son. 

At Berhampnre, Aug. 15, the lady of Lieut. White, 
Adjut. of the Moorshedabad Provincial batt. of 
a daughter. 

At Cuttack, Aug. 20, the lady of Edw. Impey, 
Esq. of the cud service, of a daughter. 

The lady of Jas. Dunbar, Esq. of a son. 

Mrs. Currie, of a 6on 

Aug 41, Mrs. John Wood, jun. of a son. 

AtChuprah, Aug. 24, the lady of Jas. Wemyss. 
Esq. of the civil service, ol a son. J 

At Bhaugulpore, Aug. 55, the laity of W. Cowell, 
Esq. of a sou. 

At Bombay, the lady of John Stewart, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 57, Mrs T. Wilson, of a son. 

At Purneah, Aug 2y, Mis D Craven, of a son. 

At Futlyghur, the lady of Major C. S. Tagan, of 
a son . 

Aug. 30, Mrs. Llewelyn, of a son. 

At Bombay, Aug. HO, the lady of J. Easton, Esq. 
surgeon of H. M. 47th regt of a son. 

At Chittagong, Aug. 31, the lady of Capt, Edm. 
Medlycutt, of a son. 

At Mozufterpoic, Nov. 2, the lady of W. Lamber, 
Esq. ot the civil service, of a son. 

Mis. G J. E'aw, of a daughter. 

Nov. 3, Mrs Sevestre, of a son 

At Agia, Nov. 5, the lady of Capt. P. Phipp*, 
13th Nat. Inf. and barrack-master at the sta- 
tions of Agra and Muttra, of a daughter. 

Nov. 7, the lady ot Thus. Askrn, Esq. of a son. 

At Chowringhee, Nov. 6, the lady ot Lieut. Col, 
Weguelin, Cnmnmsarv-general, of a son. 

At ChuiMiiah, the ladyot Geo. Herklots, E«q, of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 8, tin* lady of Lieut. J. Garstin, H. M. G6th 
regt. of a daughter. 

Nov. 10, the lady of Capt. Geo. Herbert Gall, 
8th regt. Nat. Cav. commanding the body guard, 
of a son. 

The lady of Capt. Jos. Hodges, of a daughter. 

Nov. 14, the lady of J Brereton Biron, one bf 
the magistrates for the town of Calcutta, of a 
son. 

Nov. lb, at the Botanical Garden, the lady of N, 
Wallick, Esq. of a son. 

At hci father’s house in Chowringhee, the lady of 
Cornet Henry Kostei, ol Skinner’s Horse, of a 

SOM. 

The lady of the Hon. C. R. Lindsay, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Nov. 17, Mrs. De Silva, of a son. 

At the Presidency, Nov. 18, Mrs. G. Railey, of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 20, Mrs. R. F. Cin\v, of a daughter. 

Nov. 91. Mis. Jas. Madge, of a son. 

In Fort William, Nov. 43, the lady of Colonel 
M’Mahon, Adjut. -gen. of a daughter. 

The lady of Ailhur Hogue, Esq. of a sou. 

Lately, the lady of Edw. Stiettell, Esq. Advocate 
General, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Padang, on the West coast of Sumatra, June 7, 
Mr. W. Avton, of the countiy service, to Mis* 
Adriana Maria Intveid, daughter ot Mr. Int- * 
veld, mcichantat that place. 

July 30, by the Rev. Mr. Hastings, Quarter-mas- 
ter Serjtam Hughes, 12th regt Nat. Inf. to Ca- 
tharine, daughter of Coiporal Walsh, late of 
H. M. 8ih regt. Light Diag. 

AtBcl!ai\, Ju'v .11, by the Rev. T. Wctherherd, 
Lieut. St. Lawitnte Webo, H. M. 69th regt. 
to Eliza, daughter of the late John Culloden, 
E«q. founcily ol Dublin. 

At Bangalore, Aug. 7, by the Rev. W. Thomas, 
Capt. Ci ewe, Major of Brigade to the Mysore 
division, to Miss Pearse. 

At Madras, Aug. 14, (by special permission}, at 
the house of the lion. Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
by the Rev E. Vaughan, senior chaplain, Chas. 
Otway Mayne, Esq. Captain of the Hon. Cora- 

G ny’s 'h p Allas, to Emma, daughter of tlin 
;e H. Taylor, Esq of the Madras civil service. 
At l awnpore, Aug. 19, C. Bellamy, Esq. Assis- 
tant- surgeon, to Miss L. Gordon, niece to, Rd. 
Dane, Esq. surgeon of the Mh regt* Nat. Inf. 
At Bangaloie, Aug. 22, by the Rev. Mr. Thbmas, 
Capt. Robt. PocUnore, «d batu io*h mgt, *-> 
Mu# Demon. ... 

SC j2vatis Mr ’ Eowljnfy to Jlfiis Mary Ann 

r*H a • • » •' 
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At' the Cathedral, Sept. 5, by the Kev. Doctor 
Ward, Capt. Wm. Geo. Gabon, to Mi*s Bliza 
Rot i on 

Sept, ll, Mr. S Wattfll, to Mrs, Maria Hall, wi- 
dow of t tic lau* Mi. E. Hall, oi B< nan*s. 

Sept. 14, by the Rev. D. Ward, Mr James Ed- 
wards, to Miss Ann Steven *-on. 

At the Cathedial Clur.ch, -ept. 20. bv the Rev. 
Mr. Ward, Mr John Jiartlett, ftiupwi ight, to 
Mis& Mm r»t-i Amhew*. 

At tli.' Catlicdial, Sent 21, bv the K ‘i H. Nhrp- 
h*td, Mr. G. B. Cmwtlnt. ot tli Hon. Com- 
panv’s maur.< , to Mbs M irv Caterer. 

At Sydney, Julv i, ai the pin'-ti ehnieh of Sr. 
Philip, Capt. T Mill, i, 4ft h foot, to Elizah*ih, 
daughter of tin- late John Moine, F.-.q. ot Lon- 
don, s >lu nor. 

At Muttra. Auk 10, bv the R v. Mr Hendeismi, 
Lieut. A. I l iliin, 7 It Nat Cat to Miss Maiy 
Anne Hu kina. i, dunplilti of l.uut, Col. link- 
man, commanding the lbt^b.dt Utiigt. N 1. 

At Negapatam, Aug 17 by the lLv. Di ( ram- 
ineiter, Mi 15. \V Penman, to Mos M. C. 
Sonet, daughter of tlv late Capt. Sybil, h l- 
nierly comin'imlnig t li.it taln>t\ 

At Madras, hept 2, at Si. Gobi's Choultry 
pltili, by the R> v. Mi V.vngliui, I. tut SrJ. 
Gordon, Halt. U. M. 22d Light Diag. to Miss 
Maigaret Lrskim ('ampin 11. 

At the saim jd ire, by the Rev . Mr. Ke itmg, Mr. 
John Kick aids’, lamer M d" r °f 'he (hit Ma- 
dras Light Cav. to MnsJaue Moms, daughter 
of Mr. Concho tor Mom*. 

At Bombay, St pi. a, l.ieut J. Biackenbimr. of 
H. M. 17 tli Light Diag. t<> Mr*. Wrixon, in.ee 
ot Major -gen. Boje, commanding the lories nit 
tins cstablishim nr 

Se,.t 6, at the same place, W. Anken, Esq As- 
8i tant-surgeon, to Miss Anne Ki’son, uuugliter 
of U >bt Kitson, K^q »>l the civil shvico. 

Sent. 11, at the Catlicdial, by the Ret Hr Jas. 
Ward, I) I). Senmi PicstdciKy « Itaplam on 
tins establishment, Mi Jas. Ldviurds Ptoniic- 
lor of i lie Dnrrumtollah Repository, to Miss 
Anne Williams, of the Island of St. Helena 

At Pondic lieriy. Sept 14, Eugene Hunt liy, I sq. 
to Miss AniiL Virginia Laf.ugm*. 

Sept. 2y, at l he Catlicdial Ciitmh, by the Rev. J. 
J. Thomason, Lieut I mik c I nine, nth Nat. 
inf. to Mis-. Franc es Sophia llaitington, daugh- 
tei of J. W. Haitn don, E-q. 

Oct. 3, at St John’s Cailmlial, Mr. H. Glaz- 
tiooke, to M v» Mai* Anne Hmks. 

Oct A, at St. John’s Cathedral, by ibe Rev. Dr. 
Ward, Mi I’. J. Shaw, to Miss Anne R dunson, 
daughter of tin* 1 de I' Robinson, Esq Deputy 
Coinmi.-aiy e»i Old name on the Bengal tsta- 
blishmeni, and Military Storekeepti at Prime 
of Waies’ Island 

At Diggali, mai D.nap re, by the Rev, J. P. Nu- 
gent, Mr. s M.udiall, to Mi»» Harriet Smith. 

Oct. 7, at Si Inlm’s Cathedial, Mr. Jos. Miller, 
to Mu. M. E. Hopwood. 

At Agra, Oct 8, Lieut. J Cave Brown, 1st bait, 
22d regt to Mis An e* Raban, naught* r ol the 
late T. Raba ), K-q of Calcutta. 

Oct. ll, at ill** hom-e ol Guidon Forbes, Esq. by 
the Kev. — Thomason, R T. VV. Betts, to M iss 
A. A Henklot*., d mgliler >>! G Hi iw-bus. Esq. 

Oct 17,. at St. John’s < alii dral, hv tin venerable 
the Archil* aeon. Edmund Molony, Esq. of the 
Hon. Compaiti ’s < ivit «eivic< , to Miss l re gluon. 

Oet. 22, by tin Hi v. 1 alb* r, I uts Da Santa Uitta, 
V.ear of the Roman Catholic Chun hot Cal- 
cutta, Mr J S.Jtbb, to Miss F iHshlannes 

Oct. 21, S I*. Hagrain, t**q. to Mrs. Sophia M- 
cholls Mali hus. 

I.ttely, at m. John’s Cailudral, by the Kev, Dr, 
Ward, Jas. A’ktn-o i, K*q of the intdieal str- 
vtce on this eMabltshtm nt, to Miss Jane Bat hie-. 

At Dinapnre, m Amt. las'. Dan. Hniduip, F.sq 
of the rned'eal rervue, *o Mrs. la --lie*, itlictof 
the late Dr W. la si it, of Prim e «d Wales’ Isl titd. 

Lately, at ihe Cape of Gm d Hope. Lieul. Wm. 
Steele, of H. M. 7 yd regt. to Miss Genevieve 
Berihelot, daughter ot the late Mons. Pierre 
Berthelot, and late Commissary to the French 
troops, Isle of France. 

Lately, at Madras, nt St. Mary’s church, Mr. 
Jos. Leslie, to Miss Marjzaiet Jones. 

Lately, at Cuwupoie; by the Rev. Mr. Henderson, 
C’apt. A Heck, of H. M. 67th fool, to Eli/a- 
beMi, daughter of Hohl. Grant, Esq. 

At Bangalore, Oct. 3, by the Kev. W. Thomas, 


Lieut. W. R. Fitzgerald, tit batt. 19 th regt. to 
Mrs. Zulime Magdougall. . 

At Backe rgunge, Oc , 21 , M. Michael Carr Ham- 
mond, to Mew Mary Wilson. 

At Duutpnic, Oct 22 , .Lieut. Atcli. Dickson, 30th 
Nat ltd. to M iss Bedell, daughter of Col. Be- 
dell, 4th Nat. Ini. 

At Mnuras, Oct. 25, at St. George’s church, by 
ilieltev M. Vaughan, H. Wat ner Kensington, 
J5 m|. nf the Madras civil sirvice, to Frances 
Anne, daughter ol Peter Ib yd, Esq. 

At Bunaus. Oct 26 , by the Rev Mr Brodie, Mr. 
Eilvv. Evans, to M ss Clmilotte Kemb.dl, daugb- 
ti r of Mi. R Ke in hall, Condue lor of Ordnance. 

At St riminas’s immui, hy the Rev. D> Ball, Ja». 
Wy% surgeon of the* Madias hoise ai til • 
let v, to M iss Johann 

Oct. 30, at Si John’s Cathedral, by the ReV. M. 
Sheppard, Capt John If an, Commanding Hon. 
Company's lined ship l'hamix, to Miss Selina 
Mai ia Ripley. 

Nov. 3 , by the Rev. Dr. Ward, senior chaplain. 
Mi. Huam Williams, ot 1 I 1 , Hon. Company’s 
marine, to Miss Amelia Fieed. 

At St. John's Cathedial, Nov. 7, Mr. J. U. She- 
nfl, to Miss E. Rothman 

Nov 15 , at st John’s Cathedial, by (lie Rev. Dr. 
Waul, Ad tin Ogdvie, F^q. ol the civil service, 
to Miss la tiu.i Key s Jspanee*. 

Nov 18, Mi. Morns Uaiciio, to Mis. Rose Gon- 
salves, widow ol the late Mi. Jos. Gonsalves, 
of Howrah. 

Nov 20, by the Rtv. M. Sliepperd, Capt. E. <7. 
Smith, of H M. 24tli loot, to Miss Mary Stnt- 
tem. 

Lately, at Viz igapatam, Geo. Paskt*. Esq. of the 
Madias (mlservue, and judge and magisliaie 
ot the Zill.th of V izagapatain, to Mies Jane 
Miller, of the county ol Cotk. 

DEATHS. 

At Java, July £>, Mr. Mullins, chit f officer of the 
ship (Join n<<> Ro (flcii. 

At Chieacoh*, July 11, Ensign ('has. HakewiU, 2d 
batt. 2d regt Madias Nat 1 11 1 —At the same 
place. July 18, l.teut. J VV Biodic, 2d batt. 2d 
regt. Maeira.Nd Ini. 1'liese v >ung men fell 
victims t» fevtr contracted while on sn vice in 
the Gonmsur country , and un most sincerely 
and justly lamented by all who hau the pleasuie 
ol iht ir acquaints nee . 

At Mauritius, July 14, Mrs. Catherine Arnnad, 
wil* ol Mi . Chaiilmet. 

At Bombay, A"g 2, alter a slmrt illness, Lieut. 
W. layb.i, H. M. 65lh upt aged 27. 

Aug. 11, altera long and painlul illness, winch he 
bote with elut'd mu fortitude, I. de Abieu, Esq. 
aged 64, leave g mim-ious relations and Iriends 
to lament his loss 

At Madias, C. E. Stewail, Esq. purser of the 
Hon. Company's slop L wiiiir Castlr. 

At Meeiut, Aug 12, t.apt J. W. Edwards, iGlh 
Nat. Inf. A veiy gallant and dc-viving officer, 
and most dttpiy and bine* rely regretted by his 

liu ml- and acquaintances. 

At Ramitad, M ». s*usanimh Lvonaia Fieker, aged 
28yeaisa*id 5 nionlhs. 

Aug 26, Ml. G o. la Foniaine, aged 58; his re- 
matiis w*rc intencd the* following day in the 
eatlu dra> ehuie li ai Sami I'lmme. 

Capt. Kultlei, ol the ccuiitiy s* rvue. 

At Kedah, Bmulh Cund, Aug 27* alter a abort ill- 
ness of bivv. 11 davs, Lieul. J. Lowsoii Byers, 
adjutant of Edit tegt. Nat. Cav. most sincerely 
regretted by his In other ofbteis, and all who 
had an opportunity ol appieeiaiuig his mime- 
rous goon qualilieb , he was a Miiceie friend, 
and a inan ot the most amiable disposition ) 111 
lum lit'* service has losi a zealous officer. 

Aug. 2Q, Ensign Jus. Hcaliy, ll. M. 14th regt. 
nine li reg*<tted by all who knew him. 

At Seharunpoor, Ang. 30, Capt. G. Blacker, 1st 
batt. 17 th r*gt. Not I nf. ten office! most ^n- 
cerely and dteply n grot ted by every one who 
bad the pleasuie ot lus acquaintance. 

Aug. 31, the lady ol the late Luis Bairetto, Esq* I 

?npt. 3, Mi . Jas. Moffat, designer and engraver, 

Mr. Edward Hroadbiook, cabinet-maker. 

On his wa>* In the Presidency, Waller Stewart, 
F,*q. assislant-surgeon 1st batt. 5lh regt. N. I* 
As a professional man, he has left perhaps fow 
equals, assuredly no superior in India; g»y. af * 
fable and entertaining as a companion t firm 
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and unalterable as a friend* he was at onre the 
delight and ornament of the corps to winch he 
has so long been attiu lied.—' The memory of his 
many virtues will long and fondly he cherished 
by hn acquaintances, while his untimely depar- 
ture will ever be deplored by his numerous 
friends. 

At Barrelly, Sept. 4, Lieut. Jan. Curron, formeily 
of the fid halt. 27il> regt. Nat. Inf.— He was on 
his piogress Irom Kema ion to Benares, to join 
2d batt. 2QUi regt. to winch he was removed , 
lie arrived in high In alth and vigour, and was 
unexpectedly and suddenly earned off by a fever 
caused by exposure to the sun— lie* piemuture 
death is s ncerely and justly regretted by his 
brother officers. 

At his quarieis in Fort William, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Andrew Harvey, 4lii Nat. Inf. 
aged two days. 

Sept, 5, at the house of Mr. Jas. Tulloli, on the 
circulai toad, Hntally, alter a short but -c*vi re 
illness of only three davs, which lie bore with 
fortitude and rt situation, Mr. J. Dai line For- 
rester. agtd 23 >ears--a young man whose in- 
nate disposition, iigid principles, and suavity of 
manners, combined with frankness and mie- 
grity of bean, rendeed Inin a woi thy member 
of society, an inestimable frnud to tie. few who 
had the pleasure of Ins acquaintance, by whom 
bis untimely death is most deseivcdly and sm- 
ceiely regretted, and his tnunoiy will ncvei be 
forgotten. 

Sept, lo, H. Fits Forster, Esq of Hon. Company’s 
civil service, aged 5-1 years. 

Sept, ll, The infant son of Mr. Win, Slaty, as- 
sistant in the nulitau depsitment. 

Sept, 13, Richmond Thackeray, Esq, nf Hon, 
Company’s civil sciviee, agi d 33 yiais. 

Mr Charles White, of the linn ol Hay ward and 
Co, 

At Cawnpore, Sept. 14, Marcia-alne, daughter of 
Major Lamb, commanding the 2d gicnadicr 
bate, agid 16 months and 17 days 

At Herhampoic, -cpt. i$ ( altei a painful and lin- 
gering illness, which lie limi with clmsnau foi- 
titude and lesn-nation, Mi. Jas Smart, c in- 
ductor of Oidn.mco, aged 55 years, 30y<ais of 
which lie spent in tin* lion. Compam’s seivice. 
—A inan whose innate disposition, sound pnn- 
c.iplc's, and int gnty of lieait, entnlcd Inin to 
the esteem of an extensive t ire It of friends and 
acquaiiuanc< s, by whom, and a deseiving wife, 
and seven helpless childien, Ins death will be 
long dcplmed. 

Of a malignant fever, Thos. Holmes Ceal, Esq. 
aged 31 — a young man whose many amiable nud 
social virtues endeared himtoalirgc circle of 
fuends, who will mvet cease to deplore Ins loss. 

Sept, id, Isabella, the infant daughter of (}. S, 
Huttnnan, Hsu aged 2 years and 10 months. 

Sept. 17, Mastei Wm Mendes, agtd 10 years. 

At Loodiannali, May 24, the inlant son of Lieut, 
K\um,2dNat. Inf. aged 10 months and todays. 

At Madras, Aug, 13, Mastei 1 hos. Tisbury, 

In Sept. Master J. H feetenby, con ol the late 
Mr. Jas. Tei tenbv, agertHyiais. 

At Barnelv, on Ins way from Almorahto Futty- 
gliur, of u violent fe\c»i, alter a tew day s illness, 
Lieut. J. W. Taylor, 2d batt. I Jilt rent. N.I. 

Sept. 9, alter a long and painful mdispos.tion, 
Mr-, Ann M’Cariy, tin- lady of (’apt. J. M‘( ar- 
ty, ol the country service, aged 34 years and 
S months, 

At Futtyglmi, Capt. W. Reynolds, 6th Nat. Inf. 
and civil aiclutccr in the Western provinces. 

At Bombay, hept. IS, aged 13 years, after a short 
illnesi-, Miss Eliza Martha. Meuart, daughter of 
Dr. Sieuart. 

At Seiainpoie, Rnbt. Arthur, son of Mr. George 
Gibson, aged 4 years and 7 months 

At Cuvniporr, Sept, ty, Lieut. Alex. Clark, of 
H M . b7th fool . 

^At the same station, Sept. 20, the lady of J. Rux- 
tou, l'.-q sui g* on II. M. 24th Light Drag. 

At Allahabad, on his way to the Presidency, Rd. 
Turnir, Esq. pidge and magistrate of Agra. 

•#ept. W, Capt. Wm. Berkley, late commander of 
the slop Rudnom, aged 32 years. 

At Delhi, hept. 29, Mr. Robt. Atkinson, conduc- 
tor ol ordnance, aged 48 years. 

In Foil William, Sept. 30, Mujor Jos. Hain, 8th 
regt. Nat. Inf. 



At Poorahally, Oct. 4, afier a short illness, Mr. 

Robert fatten 

Oct <J, Robt. Graham, Esq. of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s civil service, 

Mr. Rd. Smith, late of Cawnpore. 

At Hankipore, laeut. P. M. Grant, of the Chatn- 
narun light mtantiy, ad-de-camp to Maj. Gen. 
Need, ci •nmaudiug the division. 

Oct 10, Mr- Fiances Tomkyns, the wife of Mr* 
Wm. Tomkyns, assistant in the Accountant 
Board ol R venue. 

Oct. li. Miss Mary Taylor, aged 15 years. 

Wm Hollings, Esq. merchant and agent, aged 
46 yeais 

Onboaid his hudgenw, A Duncan, F.sq. super- 
nitendanr of the Hon. Company’s iron foun- 
d< rv at Becgpoor. 

At Blioglcpore, Oct. 12, Mr. Robt. Anderson, 
indigo planter. 

Oct. 16, Mr. J. Watson, of the country service. 

At Penambore, Capt. Mr J. Simons, 1st batt. nth 
Nat. Inf. 

The infant son of Capt. M. J Wtalherall. 

At Java, Oci. 22, Jonanites Wynbergeo, under* 

tak i. 

At Chaudcnnagorc, Oct 27, Mr. Miclitl Le Blond, 
many \ears an assistant l<> Andiew Kelso, Esq. 

Oct. 24, Iroin the edecls of child both, aged 34 
years the ladv ol M. J. Wcalherall, Esq. 

At Clmmirah, Oct 26, Harriet, tin daughter of 
Beuj. Sauudcr-, E-q. attormy at law of the 
supreme tourr at Calcutta, ag.-d 10 years, 4 
niotvlis, and 17 days. 

Oct. 23, alter a lingi ung d 'ciine, Mrs. II. Burke, 
suigeoii severa war* hi H. M navy, but lately 
ol the pm. ilc ship Union, now in this port. 

Oct. 29, Mrs \iin '-uinners, aged 20 years, 6 
months, and 22 day-, sincerely tegidted by all 
h« r Iriends amt relat.on- 

Lately, in Katlywar, Capt. Edw Jones, 1st batt. 
8th regt. 

Lately, Bn v< t Major Hutclnns, H.M. Glh regt. 

Lately, Lieut, Hutchinson, ArtilUry. 

Lately, at Bombay, Edw. Coleman, Esq. veteri- 
nary siugeun H. M 17th dragoons. 

Land., at Suiat, W Clia* Aotiobu-, the infant 
-on ol MaorHaynrs, H M 47th regt. 

Latrlv, at Javs Wm. Robinson, E-q. sub-trea- 
son-i and loilrcnn o| i u-turn* at Batavia, he 
died altei an illu s- of a lew daj*. and was in- 
ttrred in the burial ground at Batavia. 

Lately, at Bangaloie, Lieut, and Adjut. Reid, l2th 
or Wallafabad light infantry. 

Latrly, at Berainporc, on his way to the Presi- 
dent y, Capt H. Wood, II. M 17th foot. 

Lately, at Mooi-ludabad, Mr, G. P. Salner, mu- 
sitian, late of Calcutta. 

La civ, at >eiampore, Mr. J. Pruysse. 

Lately, at the Isle of Fiance, aged 77, P. Grant, 
E-q commander oi Hon. Company’s ship 
St real ham. 

At Tnncomalee, Oct. 5. of the wounds lie received 
by some person on boaid the Mary and Sallv, 
on her voyage to the Isle of France, Capt. W. 
Duiuati, c immander of that vessel. 

At Gomckp are, Nov. 1, J, W, Grant, late collec- 
tor ol that district. 

Nov. 2, Mr. Frano* Arson, armouier, sincerely 
regretted hy his relat.ons and Iriends 

At Berhampore, No\,7, the infant d&ngliter of 
Lieut. White, adjutant of the Moorshcdabad 
Provincial batt agid 23 day s. 

In Fort William, Lieut, and A ’jut, Francis Eager 
H. M. 73d legt. 

Nov. to, Mrs Cicelia Llewelyn, aged 32. 

Mrs. Maiy Archer, aged .35. 

Nov, 15, Mi. J. Horrin, aged 25 years and 8 
months. 

At Clnnsurah, Nov. 20, Catohne, the third daugh- 
ter of Benj. Saunders, Esq. aged 5 years, 3 
months, and 17 d i> s. 

On bo'll d the Hon. Company’s slop Carnatic, at 
the Ntw Anchorage, Nov, 22, Cape. C. Forbes 
Stewart, 28!h reel. Nat. Inf. 

The infant son of Mr. Lewis Delanougerede, of 
Golagore, aged 8 months and 2 days. 

Lately, at Madras, the infant son of the Hon. Sir 
John Newbolt. 

Lattly, at Ganjam, Mr. Roger Hodgkinaon, for- 
merly of the Madras military establishment. 

Lately, at his quarters in Fort William, Lieut. 
Gefson, 59th regt. • > 

Lately, John Nath. Sealy, Esq. of the etvil ser- 
vice. 
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HEHTFOIID COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Henry Walter, M. A. and Fel- 
low of St.John’s College, Cambridge, has 
been appointedto succeed the ltev. Bewick 
Bridge, one of the Professors of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy at the 
Company’s College at Hertford. The 
other Candidates were Mr. A. Anderson, 
the senior classical and mathematical 
master at the Company’s Military Semi- 
nary; Charles Babbage, Esq. Mr. Samuel 
H. Christie, M. A. of Ti initv College, Cam- 
bridge, and one of the Mathematical Mas- 
ters at the Royal Military Academy ; Mr. 
George Peacock, B. A. Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The testimonials in favour of each of 
the Candidates, were of the most respect- 
able description. Among others deliver- 
ed in by Mr. Walter, were those of the 
Bishops of Ely, and Lincoln, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, &c. &c. &c. 

The rcpoit taken notice of at page 523 
of the Asiatic Journal, concerning a pre- 
tended state of insubordination of the. 
College, is destitute of any foundation 
whatever. The College is in a state of 
the most perfect order. The late Mathe- 
matical Professor retired solely on ac- 
count of ill health 

H. H. Wilson, Esq. the Author of the 
elegant translation of the Mlgha Dura, 
has lately received the most substantial 
marks of the sense in which the Court of 
Directors hold his merits, by the resto- 
ration of certain allowances, to which, 
from some misconception, he was not con- 
sidered entitled. 

The same gentleman has resigned the 
honourable post of Secretary to the Asi- 
atic Society, and is succeeded by Captain 
Weston. 

The Rev. Frederick Spring, B. A., Rev. 
F. M. I. Jackson, B. A., Rev. John Raw- 
lins, B. A. have been appointed Chaplains. 
The Rev.’ Charles Simpson, a chaplain on 
the Bengal establishment, has retired 
from the service. 

Mr. W. O’Neil, surgeon on the Bengal 
establishment, is appointed to succeed 
Mr. Me. Kinnon as superintending sur- 
geon to the establishment at Prince of 
Wales’s Island on the comiug away of 
Mr. Me. Kinnon. 

The Rev. Wm. Palmer, Charles Church, 
Wm. Malkin, and J. Robinson have been 
appointed Chaplains in the Company’s 
service. 

Mr. Kenneth Murchison is appointed 
sub-treasurer at Prince of Wales’s Island 
ill the room of Mr. James Couseus, now 
imtfer -suspension, as stated in our last 
Number, page 524, 


Advices from Lord Amherst, dated on 
board the Alcestcr, 18th February, have 
been received at the East-India House. — 
All was well. 

Captain Thomas Thatcher, of the Bom- 
bay Military Establishment, has come 
home under sentence of dismissal from 
the service by a com t martial, for chal- 
lenging his superior officer. 

The Rev. Walter Rees M. Williams 
lias been appointed a chaplain. 

Letters to and from China arc exempt 
from the ship-postage; consequently, all 
letteis for China should be put in at the 
India House. 

Major-General Alexander Djee, of the 
Madras establishment, has been appoint- 
ed a genet al officer on the Staff m the 
loom of Major-Geneial Aldvvell Taylor. 

In acknowledgment of the friendly ser- 
vices of the Nabob Vi/.icr, in many in- 
stances experienced, the Court have pic- 
sented his Highness witli two valuable 
chargers which have been selected from 
the Company’s stud, and forwarded to In- 
dia by the Astell, last month. 

Mr. P. Clegharn is permitted to pro- 
ceed to Bengal to practice as a Banister 
in the Supreme Couit. 

A late icgulation of the Court in re- 
gard to cadets being detained in this 
countiy for the pm pose of piooeeding on 
the tiigouometncai survey, oi any other 
public service, allows the tune so em- 
ployed, to be reckoned as scivice in 
India. 

Mr. Angelo, jut), has been appointed 
to teach the new broad-sword exercise at 
the Company’s Militaiy Seminary at Ad- 
diseombe. 

Mr. O. Woodhouse, a Barrister in the 
Rocoidcr’s Court at Bombay, has been 
appointed to succeed Hugh George Mack- 
lin. Esq. as Advocate General in the event 
of the coming away of the latter. 

Captain Thomas Hall of the 13th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, has been permitted to 
return to his duty at that Presidency; 
the Court of Directors have recommended, 
in consequence of liis severe sufferings, 
that he be only employed in a manner the 
least likely to affec t the impaired state of 
his health. 

Captain William Arrow’ of the Bombay 
marines, has been appointed by the ho- 
norable Court of Directors, third assistant 
in the Master Attendant’s Office at Cal- 
cutta, and to succeed to the office of 
Deputy and Master Attendant at that 
Presidency. 

A serious affray has taken place in In- 
dia between his Majesty's 87th foot and 
the division of the Hon. Company’s Euro- 
pean regiment. Such had -been the jea- 
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lousy and ill-will excited between the 
troops, that it was determined to, sepa- 
rate them by sending away the 87th regi- 
ment from its station at Berham poore. 
The 11 tit of November was appointed tor 
that purpose, when the evening before, 
many privates of that corps rushed out 
of theii barracks, armed with naked bay- 
onets, and a regular battle ensued be- 
tween them and a part of the lion. Com- 
pany’s European legiment. But for the 
timely and spirited ititerferenceof their re- 
spective officers, the consequences miglvt 
hare been fatal ; as it was, before they 
could be parted, many men were severely, 
and some dangerously wounded. An in- 
quiry has been instituted to ascertain the 
causes of this quarrel. 

It is said that the above affair is un- 
happily not the only instance of refractory 
conduct of which ourtioops in India have 
been guilty. A letter from Bangalore 
states, that some veiy unpleasant disturb- 
ances had taken place in his Majesty’s 
84th regiment, and iti consequence a 
court-mart ial had been instituted for the 
trial of eight of the ringleaders, who, it 
was apprehended, would he capitally pun- 
ished. 

The following extract of General Or- 
ders will throw some light on the sub- 
ject : — 

“Bangalore, Oct. 28,1815. — The Com- 
mander in Chief having deemed it proper 
to abstain, pending the tiials now carry- 
ing on, from giving publicity to the sen- 
timents whit h bate been excited iu his 
breast by the disgraceful transactions in 
which the great body of men of the first 
battalion 84th regiment is implicated, bis 
Excellency has, for similar reasons, de- 
termined to dispense with the presence of 
that corps attending any general parade 
antecedent to the period of making 
known the issue of the courts-martial 
which it has been bis duty to order on the 
present unhappy occasion. His Majes- 
ty’s 84th regiment will therefore remain 
formed in its own barrack-square during 
the general parade and guard mounting 
to-morrow. (Signed) T. CONWAY, 
Adjutant-general.” 

The Commander in Chief of Madias 
has set out for Seringapatam, for the 
purpose of examining that place, and of 
ascertaining whether it would be practi- 
cable to do away the same as a military 
station, on account of the extreme un- 
healthiness of its climate. His Majesty’s 
34th regiment, when it went there about 
« year since, was 1000 strong, but last 
month it could not muster 300 men on 
.paradp. The native troops are equally 
affected. 

PEACE WITH NIPAL. 

From the London Gazette, May 11, 1816. 

India Board , Whitehall. May 9.— A 
dispatch, datedCalcutta, the 10th of Dec. 


1815, of which the following is an ex- 
tract, hag been this clay received at the 
East India House from General the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Governor-General and 
Comniandor-iii-Chief of tlicBiitish terri- 
toiics in India: — 

“ The possibility that a ship, now about 
to sail, may reach England before our re- 
gular dispatches, would render it an im- 
proper omission, did 1 not offer you by 
Lex* my congratulations on the close of the 
Gorkha war. The treaty, without modi- 
fication of any of the articles which I 
thought myself bound to prescribe, lias 
been signed by the Gorkha negociators, 
and was jesterday ratified in Council.” 

It is understood that by the late treaty 
with Nipal, not only the province of 
Keinaon, but the greater part of all the 
teiritory between theRapti and Gunduch, 
is ceded to Great Biitain, as well as that 
part of the districts between the Gunduch 
and the Coosa, which leas been occupied 
by the British forces. The fortress of 
Nagree is also put into our possession, 
and other iinpoitant stipulations have 
been assented to by the government t)f 
Nipal. 

The Goorkas cede to the British, in 
peipetuity, the whole of the country ac- 
quired by the British anus during the 
late campaign, and likewise the whole of 
the low lands known by the name of 
Terrae, situated to the westward of their 
frontier range of hills j a great portion of 
the latter territory to the Nabob Vizier ; 
and the British government in India gua- 
rantees the pensions of several whose 
stipends are chargeable on his Highness’s 
treasury, in return for the two crores of 
rupees subscribed by him to the govern- 
ment six per cent, loan of last year. 
This stroke of policy, say the letters, 
throws the burthen of the expense of the 
late war on our ally. 

Extract of a letter from Kutty Ghur 
(UpperProvince,Hindostan),Juue, 1814*: 

“ I give you the earliest notice of what 
I think, a commercial opening, which 
may be beneficial. Our possession of 
Kamaoun, which wc shall retain , and 
which cannot be wrested from us, gives 
us a free and commodious route (through 
the vast ridge of the Hemaleh moun- 
tains) into Tartary. All the inhabitants 
in the viciuity of the Pass are delighted at 
getting us close to them, the Goork^s 
having been very bad neighbours indeed. 
They have explaiued the trade which they 
carry on. From their statement it aj*- 
pears clear, that there will be an ijn^ 
mense market for fine cloth of lively co- 
lours, coarse wash woollens and hard- 
ware. They have a good deal of money 
current among them* and they .have v^qb 
able articles (musk, 
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for barter. In short, we believe that an 
extensive trade might lx* rallied on with 
much profit in this new channel.’’ 

The Wellesley, of 74 guns, which was 
launched last veni at Bombay, has ni ri- 
ved at Portsmouth, fioiu Madias, Tun- 
comalee, Pointe <le dalle, the t ape of 
(looil Hope, and St Helena Capt. Hay- 
ley, who was Plag-C.ipiaiu to the late Nil 
d Jim lion, c.uue hone m the eomni md 
ot her. She hit Commodoie It. () Hiien 
at r l lineontalee, having his hioad penil.mt 
in the Cornwallis, ot it nuns, Ciptam 
Sayei not li.ivmir lelutnul tioni ( inn i m 
tin 1 Leila — The Alnheus, R»n olutionnain', 
J'dk, and \ ol.ige, ado coni amed in tin 
China Seas The naval depot of stotes 
ha\ ini? been icmou'd tiom Madias to 
Tnneomalee, and Comin.ssionei Puget 
lia\ inn at lived theie, that place bail be- 
come the pel in lieu I pint ot unal leu- 
dezvous. The W’elleslev letl St Helena 
on the dd M.utli ; the Non ihumbei land, 
Su G. Cockbmii, and llavannali, wue 
lying theie. Bonapai te was well. 

It is stated that Sn Pultuev Malcolm, 
who lately sailed m the Ncwi-wle tiom 
J’oi tsmouth, toi St. Helena wdl not i<*- 
main many months on the station ; and 
that a peimanent ( omnuudei in-Chiet 
theie will not be appointed until at lei the 
1 etui n ot Sn (I. Cock bin n 


- 1 mount of Goods sold at the East- India 
Compamgs .Show;, from i,st Aitiy 1H1 t 
to 1 st Map 181b. 
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h 01 i . . . . IIS 

IV|.|.u . ’ ("I 

Di ie_ , ^n^.ii , I n I igu, \i (7 J J 


J .. 12,0 .0 
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Mai/ 2 — A cheat eoneoniseot prisons 
weie attiaited on Tlmtsdav m < oii"e- 
tiuenee ot the Royal ALimage 'I lie 
eioyyd was pat t ienl.ii l\ mint tiom ( Ini 
ring-rioss to the ncighlmiii Imod ot C.til- 
ton House and tlx* Quini’s Palace IJei 
.Majesty gave dneition tin In ide like-, 
winch have been pirpanng lot some time 
by Mi. liaikei, lm i oiili 1 1 ion* i , to hi 
sent on dhnisdav to .ill on the Royal < - 
tablislinionis at tin Queen’s Palace, \\ iml- 
sor, hei pnvate estahli'hmeiits at 1'imr- 
more and at hew Palace, amount me in 
the whole to neai .'»()() prisons 'Lhe 
open spare opposite to ( l.ncinr House 
was mine tin unveil w nil sj,teiatois than 
upon any former o< < as, on. 

Prim e Leopold vety tieipiently appeared 
at the balcony to manly then callosity , 
dressed in a blue mat and a stai , lie 
bowed and smiled vnj pleasantly at then 
i cjoici ntfs. \t ten o’i lock ten hcautilul 
grey hoi ses, the tivounte coloin ot the 
Princess (li.ulotti, and which have been 
''elected bv Sir Reniaiiiin Bloomfield for 
t lie Princess anil Pnnre, stopped opposite 
to Cl, iienee House on then way to Oat- 
lands, the residence of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, for the use of the 
Prince aud Princess during their short 
stay their. His Serene Highness came 


out to view them, and appealed lie, id* 
pleased with tin 1 1 apneaiauce At two. 
Ins Seieiie Highness went m a euinrle to 
Cnilion Ihm-e, and pud a morning vis.; 
to his intended hiidr. He also lode 
lound the exlenoi of (Lit I toll House to 
view hi- new Unveiling < .image. Hi> 
*S('i (*ue 1 1 igluii'ss alliiwaids letmned t* 
(laieuie House a liltle Inline hall pa:*f 
time, wlu'ii the now d was so numeious, 
aud tlic* aiivxfy s ( , o| eat to see linn, Ilia' 
the lootmnn, in letting him out of tlr 
i an i.igi , hid neatly bun pushed unde 
it A n umbi t ot w omen aud cliildicn we. 
toned into Claient r I louse against then 
will. In the CNtieuie pies-un* In a U .» 
minutes afiei. Ills Seiene Highness walk- 
ed aetoss to \'oi k House, when the ciovvd 
hemued extiemely oidetly, and at tit 
i eipiest ol a lew attendants, toimeii a 
deal p.iss,em fin lum to pass tluough , 
they, iiovvevei, loudly hu//aed him, and 
lie bowed io the pnpulaie. His Seiene 
Highness was foimally intiodiiced to the 
Dueliess ot Yoik, by floheit Cliester, 
Rsij the Assistant M.istei ot the Ceic- 
momes, attended by Su Robert (larduer. 

The Piiuctjjs Charlotte of Wales, at i 
o’clock, went in a carnage to theQueeu’s 
Palace, and had the windows down to 
gratify the curiosity of the crowd in Pall- 
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Mall, but they were found to be .so ex- 
tremely nunicious, that the coachman 
coubl not witli safely drive through l hem, 
he therefore relumed, -and went through 
the Park. Her residence was again throng- 
ed with distinguished personage^. 

Prince Leopold had a select paity to 
dinner, at half-past five, at Clarence 
House. 

The Prince Regent had a party to din- 
ner at Carlton House, consisting ot the 
Duke ot Clarence, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Hishop of Exetei , the Right lion. 
John M'Mahon, Sn Benjamin lllooni- 
lield, Mr. Chancellor Li.ich, the Rev. 
Mr. Rlotnbei g. Sir E. Nagle, Ac. 

The Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
timed with her Majesty at her Palace. — 
The Princess Charlotte dressed at the 
Queen’s Palace. 

A lull Guard of Honour ol the Gicna- 
diei Regiment ol Foot Guaids, preceded 
by the band id the Coldstream Regiment 
ol Guaids, mart lied liorn the Parade in 
St. James’s Park, into the Couit-yard of 
Carlton House. 

A party ot lile-guards mulched into 
Pall-mall with i>ii Nathaniel Conan! and 
Mr Bunie, the Bow -street magistrates, 
at the head of about titty officers , mil con- 
stables; and had it not been for then 
joint and great exertions, ri would have 
been impossible for the coaches to have 
drawn up, as the street, and those ad- 
joining, were literally choaked up with 
people. 'Flic ballot the Queen’s palace 
was filled with ladies and gentlemen, ele- 
gantly diossed, most ot them Keepm" 
their cai riages, so that the Park had a si- 
milar appearance to a drawing-room, all 
being anxious to see the lovely Princess 
and the Royal Family pass upon this me- 
mo! able <><■( asion. 

About halt past seven, the Pi meess So- 
phia ot Gloucester ai lived at the Queen’s 
palace, to join her Majesty and the Prin- 
cesses. The Pnnee'S Charlotte came 
down the grand staircase a tew minutes 
afterwards, conducted by the Princess 
Augusta on her right, and Col. Stephen- 
son on her left, and proceeded to the en- 
trance of the in and hall, where she was 
met by the Queen. The Queen, the * lin- 
coss Charlotte, tire Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth, went in one carnage, and 
the Princesses Mary and Sophia ol Glou- 
cester followed in anotlrei. They vveie 
escorted by a paity of lite-, guards. r lhe 
. crowd in the Park exceeded all descrip- 
tion. The people cheered her loudly all 
the way to Carlton House, but the great- 
est order and decorum prevailed. 

They entered Cailton House by the gar- 
den gate, where they were received by the 
Prince Regent. They arrived exactly at 
eight. Prince Leopold left Clarence House 
a little before half past eight. He was 
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preceded by a carriage, in which were 
Lord James Murray, his lord in waiting, 
Baron Haidenbroke, bis secretary, and 
Sir Robert Gardner, bis equerry. The 
Prince was attended in bis carriage by 
Baton Jult, the Saxon minister, and Mr. 
Chester, the assistant master ot the ce- 
lemonies. 

On li is coining out to get into his car- 
riage, he was assailed bv a number of fe- 
males, patting him on the back, and giving 
him good wishes. This delay gave a 
number of men an opportunity to takeoff 
the tiaees ot the horses, in order to draw 
his i .image. They were prevailed upon 
to desist, but they did so a second time, 
and the Prince it is supposed would have 
indulged them in thcirdesiie, had notac- 
r idents been teared, and by the exertions 
ot the sentinels the tiaees were put to 
the can iage again, and the carriage pro- 
ceeded to Cailton House, amidst the loud 
huzzas of the populace. His Serene 
Highness arrived at Carlton House at half 
past, eight, when the hand struck up 
“ God sue the King,” which they did 
also on t h<* ai rival ot the Duke and 
Duchess of Yoik, the Dukeot Kent, fire. 

The attendants were the same as on a 
full couit. The yeomen ot the guard, the 
royal footmen in their state liveries, and 
the pages in then splendid uniform*. 
Carlton House and the entrances were 
lu illi.uitlv jlhiiiiniated. 

The Royal Family, the Duke of Orleans, 
(and .Mademoiselle d’Or leans, the Duke’s 
sister I, and Punic Leopold, were con- 
ducted to the loyal closet. The royal 
attendants proceeded from the door of the 
elostt to the gieat crimson room, where 
the mar i race was solemnized, and which 
had been previously fitted up lor the oc- 
casion with a temporary altai, covered 
with ei rnisoii velvet, the crimson velvet 
cushions tionr the (Impel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace, and also the piny ei -hook, 
Ac , the huge mahogany candlesticks 
tiom Whitehall Chapel, Mi. Hovvse, the 
sei team ot the Chapel Royal, attended 
with his voige. 

The lb im e Regent's luinilyyitK hiding 
.ill Ins attendants, and tlicwc ot the 
younger branches ot the Royal Family, 
vveie eomliu ted into the tliice looms next 
to the throne-room 'The Queen’s fami- 
ly, including attendants, were < ouchieted 
into the west anti-mom, logitlier with 
Lady John Thy line and Lady Emily Mur- 
lay 

The whole ot the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers were specially invited by 
P. Chestei, Fsq. the assistant master of 
the ceremonies, according to usage and 
etiquette, to he witnesses to the solem- 
nization of the nuptials, to enable them 
to repoit the same to their different, 
courts; their ladies were also invited. 
They all proceeded to the great ei iinson 

Vol. I. 4 1 
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room. At the time appointed for her 
Majesty to leave the closet, herfulhat- 
tendauts were conducted across th£ grand 
half, and also the full attendants upon 
the Prince Regent’s establishment, ex- 
cept those in waiting upon the Qtmep 
and Pritice Regent. The Princess Char- 
lotte and Prince Leopold remained in the 
closet. ' After, the procession moved 
through the suit of rooms towards the 
altar. 

The whole being assembled, and the 
ceremony being ready to be proceeded on, 
the Lord Chamberlain (Marquis of Hert- 
ford) returned to the Closet, and con- 
ducted Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg to 
the altar. His Lordship then went again 
to conduct the Piincess Charlotte, and 
was accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, 
who conducted his royal niece on his arm 
to the altar, where she was received by 
the Prince Regent. The ceiemony was 
performed in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the whole was as inte- 
resting a scene as ever took place in Carl- 
ton-House. 

The Princess Charlotte was given awav 
by her Royal Father, the Prince Regent. 
His Royal Highness appeared in excellent 
health. He was dressed in regimentals, 
and wore all his oi dors. H is Royal H igh- 
ness handed the Queen to a state chair, 
to the right of the altar, where her Ma- 
jesty sat during the ceremony. At the 
conclusion, the Royal Pair retired arm in 
arm, and received the hearty congratula- 
tions of all present. They soon after set 
off in a travelling carriage for Oatlands, 
the seat of the Duke and Duchess of York. 
The geueral party paitook of some re- 
freshments. 

On a signal being given from Carlton- 
House, at the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony, a double royal salute was fired 
by the guns in St. James’s Park ; the 
bells throughout London struck up a 
merry peal. The t radesmen of Her Royal 
Highness, engaged for the new establish- 
ment, illuminated on the occasion, who 
were Messrs. France and Banting, in Pall 
Mall, the cabinet-makers and upholsterers, 
and Mr. Gilbert, the jeweller, in Cock- 
spur-street. 

The brideinaids were, Lady Charlotte 
Cfholmondeley, Lady Caroline Pratt, Lady 
gpftsnn Ryder, the Hon. Miss Law, and 


wedding dress, .composed of a most mag- 
nificent silver lama on net, over a rfcn 
silver tissue slip, with a superb border, of 
silver latba embroidery at the bottom, 
forming shells and bouquets above the 
border ; a most elegant fullness tastefully 
designed, in festoons of rich silver lama, 
and finished with a very brilliant rojlio 
of lama ; the body and sleeves to corres- 
pond, trimmed with a most beautiful 
point Brussels lace, in a peculiar elegant 
style. The manteau of rich silver tissue 
lined with white satin, trimmed round 
with a most superb silver lama border, in 
shells to correspond with the dress, and 
fastened iu front with a most brilliant and 
costly ornament of diamonds. The whole 
dress surpassed all conception in the bril- 
liancy and richness of its effect. Head 
dress, a wreath of rose buds and leaves, 
composed of the most superb brilliants. 

2. A superb gold lama dress, with an 
elegant border of lama over a white satin 
slip ; the body and sleeves embroidered 
to correspond, trimmed with an elegant 
gold blond net in Vandyke ; also a most 
magnificent gold tissue manteau, lined 
with rich xvhite satin, and trimmed with 
a beautiful gold border, in net work and 
shells. 

3. A silver lama dress richly embroi- 
dered on net, with superb border, over 
a white satin slip; body and sleeves ele- 
gantly trimmed with a rich silver blond 
lace ; the manteau to suit, composed of 
rich silver tissue, lined with white satin, 
and trimmed round with a beautiful silver 
lama border, fastened in front with dia- 
monds. 

4. A very superb blue and white figured 
silver tissue dress, trimmed with a full 
elegant trimming of lama on net, taste- 
fully interspersed with silver, orange 
blossom, aud corn r flowers ; , the hopy 
and sleeves elegantly trimmed with lama 
and silver blond lace, 

5. An embroidered gold muslin dre*$V 
with an elegant Indian gold border, aud 
above the border two, flounces of the 
most beautiful Mechlin lpce ; the body 
and sleeves richly trimjued with Mechlin 
lace. This dress had a particularly beau- 
tiful effect. 

6. A very superb Brussels point l^a 
dress, elegantly trimmed wifh point Jacey 
over a slip of rich white satin. This 
dress cost 000 guinea#.. 


Mis s Manners, the Archbishop of Can- 7. A rich, white satin dress, elegantly 
tetbury’s daughter. trimmed with, blond Igpe, with a beanti- 

,r The Queen's dress . — A beautiful gold ful satin and net, trimming above the. 
tissue, trimmed with a mixture of gold blond. The body pud sjeeveS very full 
and silver, having two flounces of brit- and handsome, with hlond lace, , 

Bant silver net work, richly embossed 8, An elegant sm;ig book muslin dress, 
with stripes of gold lama, and a superb trimmed with rich Mechlin lace, qwera 
hettoi to the flounces of silyer lama borApx. 1 while Satin slip., „ , , , 

Thi’#h61e had a mbst rioVpI. grand, aW(t 9, A rich figuredsatin ^ss, elegantly 
mhitaiflpent appcarkhcc. , trimmed with blond, lace. , . .. ■. 

; PPtoceM ffiqrtdtte’s dre^es^X. ,t A. .irav^uing ; .,^W of ? 
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riijpk silk, elegantly wit^ f^puncPSi Bride and Bridegroom retired arm in 

at tt|e bottom, of superb Brussels point, arm, and soon after set off for Oatlanda, 

with ruff and cuffs to correspond which they reached at ten minutes before 

11. A white satin wedding pelisse, twelve. The titles of the Prince of Co- 

t rimmed with most beautiful ermine, for bourg are, his Serene Highness Leopold. 

. * t occ A asio d . George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Marr 

1 12. An elegant white satin bat, taste- grave of Meissen, Landgrave of Xhurin-. 
fully trimmed with blond lace, and a gem Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld. 
beautiful plume of osti ich feathers. “ May 5.— His Majesty passed last 

Several other dresses equally rich and mouth in good bodily health and in uni- 

beautiful in effect, but too numerous to form tranquillity ; but his Majesty’s dis- 
be described, complete this part of the order is not diminished, 
royal marriage suits. “ h. Halford, ! 

The altar for the celebration of the “ M. Baillie, ’ 

marriage, was placed near one of the fire- ‘MV. Heberden, 

places in the crimson state room. When “ J. Willis, and 

every thing was ready, the Lord Cham- “ R. Willis.” 

berlain gave notice to Prince Leopold, On Suuday the Princess Charlotte and 
Wh6 took his station in front of the al- Prince Cobourg attended divine service at 

tar. The Lord Chamberlain then gave no- Weybridge Church; on quitting which 

t ice to the Princess Charlotte who was they received the hearty acclamations of 

ldd by the Duke of Clarence. The Prince an immense number of people, collected, 

Regent took his place by the side of the by the novelty of the sight. The august 

illustrious pair. On the other side of the pair walked to and from the church, 

altar was the Queen, for whom a chair through the chureh-yaid, which is a con- 

of state was placed. On her right were siderable distance from the road, where 

the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and they left their carriage. His Serene 

Mary, the Duchess of York, and Princess Highness was without his hat, aud his 

Sdjihfh of Gloucester. Behind her Ma- Royal Bride curtseyed in the most affable 

jesry were her Chamberlains, and Ladies manner, in return to the congratulations 

of the Household. On the left of the of the people. They afterwards rode by 

altar stood the Royal Dukes of York, Chertsey, and over Walton-bridge, and 

Clarence, and Rent (the Dukes of Cum- on their return to Oatlands received a 

berland and Sussex, and his Highness the communication from the Queen in Lop-, 
Duke of Gloucester were not present), don. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was close In the last week there was no less than, 


to the altar, and behind him the Arch- 
bishop of York. The Bishop of London 
was on the right of the altar, the Bishop 
of Exeter, as Clerk of the Closet, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Preceptor of the 
Princess Charlotte. The Dukes of Orle- 
ans and Bourbon, the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, and the great Officers of the House- 
hold, stood in front of the altar at some 
distance. Two crimson velvet stools 
stood in ftdiit t>f the altar, which was 
covered With crimson velvet. There 
Whs some ‘htiriept royal communion plate 
oh fhe altar, With two superb candle- 
sticks, !$x feet high. 

The Hlusttitois personages had all 
taken their stations by a little after nine, 
When the service began. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte advanced 
with much steadiness, and went through 
the ceremony, giving the responses with 
great clearness, so as to be heard dis- 
tinctly by every person present. The 
Prince Leopold was not heard so distinct- 
ly. The Regent gave away the bride. 
As. soon as the ceremony was concluded, 
the Princess Charlotte embraced her 
beloved father, arid went up to the Queeq, 
whose hand she kissefl with respectful 
affection. Each of the Princesses her 
Royal Highness kissed, apd t&erikh66&’ 
Wig with ftthstrinus Uncfes. Tbe 


700 licences issued from the Ecclesiastical, 
Court, for marriages to be celebrated ou,. 
Thursday, May 2. 

May 17. — It having been officially an- 
nounced that the Queen would hold a 
drawing-room on Thursday, to receive 
the congratulations of the nobility and 
gentry on the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte with the Prince Leopold, a 
greater interest was excited among the’ 
public, aud the court itself was more 
splendidly and numerously attended, than, 
on any previous occasion. It is supposed 
that between two and three thousand 
persons were present. As soou* as tgit 
o’clock in the morning all the foot-paths, 
about Buckingham-house were crowded 
with expecting spectators, while the 
great hall and window's of the palace wer© f 
filled with more select visitants admitted 


by tickets. The company themselves be* 
gan to arrive soon after 12 o’clock, and. 
continued so to do till past four, o’clock. 
The rojal pair, the grand object of, aL*, 
traction, arrived at a quart 5r (i befere, 
o’clock. They came. iu state, engorged 
by life-gqnrds, and preceded hy .three car-' 


Sussex, anil C Westw mt|i ^is sisfsir,, 

«w, i lso A-TOmss. ft*** 

was followed by a tram of life-guards of 

4 12 
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most extraordinary length. We could not 
distinguish whether his Royal Highness 
looked in good health or not; for not- 
withstanding the excessive heat of the 
day, the windows of the carriage were 
closed; and the rapidity of its motion, 
together with the cloud of soldiers which 
surrounded and followed it, almost pre- 
vented their loyal people from even hav- 
ing a glimpse of their Prince. The Queen 
with the Princesses, entered the draw- 
ing-room punctually at two o’clock. The 
company immediately addressed her Ma- 
jesty with their congi atulations, and then 
passed on to pay their respects to the 
Princess Chai lotto and Prince Leopold, 
who stood on the right hand of her Ma- 
jesty. Several addresses from different 
towns were received by her Majesty. 

The Princess Charlotte and her hus- 
band left the palace in the same state 
with which they entered, and were re- 
ceived on their departure, as at their en- 
trance, with loud huzzas by the populace. 
The company had not left the palace till 
seven o'clock. The Regent remained to 
dine with the Queen and Princesses. 

The court was attended by the Dukes 
of York, Kent, Sussex — by the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, by the foreign 
ambassadors, by nine out of the twelve 
judges, by seven bishops, and by almost 
all the nobility in town of whatever 
party. We did not observe Lord Grey or 
Lord Grenville, but the Countess Grey 
was there, and the Marquis of Bucking- 
Lain. 

Neither the Duke nor Duchess of Cum- 
berland were present. The Duke rode 
through St. James's Park on horseback, 
dressed as a private gentleman, and ap- 
parently indifferent to the interesting 
scene. Several persons bowed to him, 
which lie returned. 

Dress of the Princess Charlotte . — A 
‘ petticoat of rich silver tissue, and dra- 
peries of net, most magnificently em- 
broidered in silver lama, with deep bor- 
ders, beaded with a costly silver rolio ; 
the draperies elegantly supported with a 
most brilliant cord of real silver bullion, 
and very superb tassels below the dra- 
peries ; the dress finished with a most 
beautiful and elegant garniture in silver 
lama and tulle, moat tastefully designed ; 
tuantuaof rich silver tissue, with superb 
border of lama, and the sleeves profusely 
trimmed with the most beautiful Brus- 
sels point lace ; rich silver band, fasten- 
ed iu front with diamonds; head-dress, 
a nicest superb wreath of the richest and 
most brilliant diamonds, forming roses 
pnd leaves, with a most elegant ostrich 
. plpmage,, The whole dress surpassed all 
Conce£tiqji in the grandeur, magnificence, 
B*d tyill/dfnqy o( tfs effects. 

tiThfc Prjhre of Sakd jCobpurg*s dress 
was a full dress general’s uniform. 


The royal pair were greeted with the 
loud huzzas of one of the most f-eSpectfn 
ble throngs of spectators we ever beheld. 

The exterior of the palace, as well as 
the interior, had the most splendid afid 
fascinating appearance. The company; 
who had paid their congratulatory re- 
spects to the Queen at the commencement 
of the drawing-room, were not able to 
leave the palace, their carriages not be- 
ing able to draw up till all the company 
had set down. The windows of the pa- 
lace were filled with the elegantes , others 
promenaded the palace court-yaad, the 
grass-plot, and with such an assemblage 
gave it more the appearance of a grand 
fete or gala ; and such an assemblage, in 
such splendid dresses, parading in the 
open air, probably was never before wit- 
nessed on any occasion ; and the etfect of 
the promenade was considei ably height- 
ened by the excellent accompaniment of 
some charming pieces of the band. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased, 
in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, to declare and ordain, that his 
Serene Highness Leopold, George Fre- 
derick Prince of Cobourg, consort of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, shall take, hold, ami enjoy, in 
all assemblies whatsoever, precedence 
and rank, before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, and all 
other great officers, and before the Dukes 
(others than and except the Dukes of the 
Blood Royal) and all other peers of the 
realm. 

General Orders. — “ Iforse^GuurdSy 
May lb, 1H10. — So long as Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Robert Wilson and Capt. J. H. 
Hutchinson, of the 1st. or Grenadier Re- 
giment of Foot Guards, were under trial, 
the Commander-in-Chief abstained from 
making any observation on their conduct. 

“ The proceedings having now termi- 
nated, the Commander-in -Chief has re- 
ceived the Prince Regent’s commands to 
declare his Royal Highness’s sentiments 
on the transactions which have led to the 
trial and conviction of these officers. 

“ In the instance of Mnjor-General Sir 
R. Wilson, the Prince Regent thinks it 
necessary to express his high displeasure, 
that an officer of his standing in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, holding the commission 
and receiving tlifc pay of a Major-General, 
should have been so unmindful of what 
was due to bis profession , as well as to 
the Government under whose protection 
he had voluntarily placed himself, as tp 
have engaged iu a measure, the declared 
object of which was to counteract the 
laws, and defeat the public justice of that 
country. Nor does his Royal Highness 
consider the means by which this measure 
wa^ accompHshedadless reprehensible than 
the act itself. For hjs Royal Highness 
cannot admit that any tfreumstanoe could 
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jnatify a British officer iu, having obtained 
under false pretences, passports in feign- 
ed > names from the Representative of his 
qwd Sovereign, and in having made use 
of such passports for himself and a sub- 
ject of his Most Christian Majesty, under 
sentence for high treason, disguised in a 
British uniform, not only to elude the 
vigilance of the French Government, but 
to carry him in such disguise through the 
British lines. While the Prince Regent 
cannot but consider it as a material aggra- 
vation of Sir R. Wilson’s offence, that 
holding so high a rank in the army, he 
should have countenanced and encou- 
raged an inferior officer to commit a de- 
cided and serious breach of military duty, 
his Royal Highness nevertheless thinks it 
equally necessary to express his high dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of Captain J. H. 
Hutchinson, for having been himself an 
active instrument in a transaction of so 
culpable a nature, more especially in a 
country in amity win his Majesty, where 
the regiment with which he was serving 
in the course of his military duty, formed 
part of au army which had been placed by 
the allied Sovereigns under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington, under cir- 
cumstances which made it peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon every officer of that army 
to abstain from any conduct which might 
obstruct the execution of the laws. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent being unwilling to visit these officers 
with the full weight of his displeasure, 
which the complexion of their offence 
might have warranted, and also taking 
into consideration the degree of punish- 
ment to which they have subjected them- 
selves, by violating the laws of the coun- 
try in which this transaction took place, 
has signified to the Commander-in-Chief 
these his sentiments, that they should he 
published to the army at large, in order 
to record in the most public manner the 
strong sense which his Royal Highness 
entertains of the flagrant misconduct of 
these officers, and of the danger which 
would accrue to the reputation and disci- 
pline of the British army, if such an of- 
fence were to pass without a decided ex- 
pression of his Royal Highness’s most 
severe reprehension. 

“ By Order of his Royal Highness, 
“The Commander in Chief." 


Order of the Bath, Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron of his Britanic Majesty, ffec. 

“ In consideration of the anxious de- 
sire manifested by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of England to put an 6nA 
to the Slavery of Christians, his Highness 
the Bey of Tunis, wishiug to testify Ids 
sincere desire to maintain the amicable 
relations which subsist between him and 
Great Britaiu : as a proof of his pacific 
disposition, nnd of his esteem for the 
European Powers, with whom his High- 
ness is desirous of consolidating a durable 
peace, declares by these presents, that 
in case of war with any of the said pow- 
ers, none of the prisoners shall be re- 
duced to slavery ; but that they shall be 
treated with every possible humanity, 
and as prisoners of war, according to the 
forms adopted and practised in Europe ; 
and that at the end of the war the pri- 
soners shall be exchanged and sent home. 

“ Given in duplicate at our Palace of 
Bardo, near Tunis, the 19th of the month 
Juhrned Ancll, in the year of the Hegira 
8231. (Signed) “ Mahmoud Bashaw, 
Bey of Tunis, &c.” 

Expedition to Africa. — Letters were 
last week received from Major Peddle, 
the Military Commandant, of the daring 
enterprise of entering Africa, and tracing 
the course of the Niger. The letters 
are dated Senegal, the 15th of March; 
they mention that the expedition will Hot 
leave that place before September next, 
on account of the rainy season. In the 
mean time the Major was making every 
necessary preparation, collecting infor- 
mation from every person who had tra- 
velled any distance in the interior, making 
himself acquainted with the most minute 
circumstances respecting the fate of the 
lamented Park, and guarding himself 
from the mistakes of that celebrated tra- 
veller. He writes that every person in 
the expedition is in the highest spirits, 
and from the admirable plans laid down* 
they feel confident of ultimate success. 
Our readers are acquainted that there 
are two expeditions proceeding to explore 
Africa, the one proceeding by boats up 
the river Congo, the other tracing the 
river Niger. Major Peddle commands 
the latter ; the general opinion entertain- 
ed is, that both rivers join, and empty 


, ,, . . „ . , . _ themselves into immense morasses itt the 

The following is an official ^opy of the j nter i or 0 f Africa. The two expeditions 
Declaration of the Bey of Tunis, publish- are> j n consequence, expected to meet; 
ed m consequence of the agreement lately anticipating this event, tjie letters' which 
entered into with Lord Lxmouth. we have perused say, “ With whpt ledatacy 

Tuni$ t the 19M of the Month Juhmed the survivors meet, relate tt^erffard- 
Anelli in the year of the Hegira 1231— ships they h&ye endured. and, Writhe 
(April \7y J816J — Declaration of his wilds of Africa,, where toptstenf 1 1 fiever 
Uighness Mahmoud Bashaw, BeyofTu- trod, and wjfcrd, siieiKJfe’ rtrkWwith tm- 
nis, addressed to his Excellency Baron divided, sway. r&!se v thb friendship 
^VhiQUtb, Haight Grand Cross of the to their , df^ds^edfsle.’* 
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'May 9. —The house of Messrs, fairly 
aad Co. having occasion to send to their 
establishment of Calcutta thirteen chests 
of dollars by the Lady Campbell, lying 
off Greenwich, they were put on boaid 
the Company’s hoy Coromandel, for the 
purpose of conveying them to that ship. 
As the trust was valuable, the usual 
cautionon such occasions was observed, 
and the crew on board was increased, aud 
supplied with additional arms. It was 
betweed two and three o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning se’nnight when the hoy 
reached Liugby’s-hole. A small craft came 
alongside on pretext of asking questions. 
As only two men appeared in view in the 
boat, no serious alarm was excited, until 
a tarpaulin was hauled on one side, aud 
discovered about the number of twenty 
wore. The hoy was now on the alert, 
but it was too late ; the pirates were soon 
on board, and placing a pistol to the head 
of. Mr. Abbot, the master, demanded his 
submission. Ml*. Abbot and Mr. Cham- 
pion, the Company’s officer, and the crew, 
were driven into the cabin, from whence 
they discharged several blunderbusses at 
the banditti on deck. — The fire was re- 
turned ; and an exclamation was made 
as if a person was wounded ; it was suc- 
ceeded by a voice, saying, “We will 
murder them all ;’’ which led the crew 
to the resolution of fighting for their lives, 
if the vessel was attempted to be scuttled, 
as they apprehended. In the mean time 
the villains broke open the hatches with 
a crow-bar, aud proceeded to rummage 
the hold. Their alarm, however, was so 
great, that they hurried into their craft 
only seveu chests of the dollars out of the 
thirteen on board. In each chest were 
coutained four bags, with 1,000 dollars in 
each, so that the whole amount of the 
booty obtained would amount to about 
7,0001. The robbery being thus com- 
pleted, the pirates ran the hoy on shore, 
to prevent an immediate pursuit. The 
same day, Thursday, a vigilant search was 
setron foot by the police after the robbers, 
but' without success. A deposition to the 
above effect was given at the Thames po- 
lice-office by the master and crew of the 
hoy.- Ou following up the enquiry, it 
appears that nine bags of the dollars have 
been recovered. It would seem that, from 
the! speedy approach of day-light, and 
the slackness of the tide immediately 
after theronnerv was committed, the vil- 
lain* were an.ud m venture on shore with 
their stolen property, and had therefore 
deemed it expedient to sink the whole or 
part of the chests, as they supposed, 
within low water mark, in Gallion-reach ; 
for about seven o'clock, at low water, 
three of the chests were observed un- 
covered on the shore, where they had 
been just left by the tide.— -The command- 
er of an ordnance transport, two Green- 


wich watermcni and the master o£,<a. 
peter-boat being on the spot wjip« tint 
chests were first discovered, claimed a« 
equal right to their contents. A ifiallet 
and chisel were brought from the transr, 
port, and the chests were opened. Upo». 
ascertaining the contents, the Greenwichi 
watermen, more prudent or more honest? 
than their colleagues, proposed that the 
whole of the bags should be taken to the 
Water Bailiff for the benefit of the own-, 
ers. This was objected to, and the pro- 
perty was divided; but, unfortunately 
for the master of the transport, whilst 
the boys were carrying a part of his share 
to bis house, they were seized by an 
officer, who had been all day on the look- 
out. The boys, being interrogated, con- 
fessed where llic remainder of their 
master’s booty was bid, and the dollars 
were immediately removed from their 
biding place in the sand. The next step 
was to take the master into custody, aud 
to look after bis colleagues ; but, to the 
credit of the Greenwich watermen, they 
tame forward the next morning with the 
whole of their share of the spoil, and 
with an offer of their evidence as to that 
part of the transaction in which they had 
been engaged. — The watermen say they 
know the peter-boat man ; aud it is, there- 
lore, probable that about three thousand 
dollars, which came to his share, will be 
restored ; in that case, Messrs. Fairly 
aud Co. will have recovered three thousand 
pounds in dollars out of the 7,0p01. that 
were carried off. Nearly a dozen persons, 
from first to last, have been examined on 
the subject, but several of those, al- 
though found with part of the dollars in 
their possession, do not appear to have 
had any thing to do witli the original 
robbery. — There are four persons in cus- • 
tody against whom there is much pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt; their ua rues 
are Spindlove, Corby, Brown and Con,-/ 
nor : these men constitute a part of 
what is called the Blackwall gang, They 
have been all examined and remanded, w> 
give time for further evidence against 
them. Since this darjng piracy been 
committed, the officers belonging to 
Lamberh-street Police-office, as well as 
the rest of the police of the metropolis, 
have been on the alert to discover the 
real robbers, hut more particularly Daltou 
and Miller, who searched all the creeks 
and corners to Gravesend; the result was, 
that they learnt that two persons well 
known to them were principally, concern- 
ed in the robbery, viz. John tirown, who 
had been tried at the Old Bailey some 
time back for stealing cloth from a vessel 
in the river, and William Cogby, a pub- 
lican at Blackwall. On further enquiry, 
they ascertained that these persons had 
absconded into Essex; thither they 
pursued them on Saturday se’nnjght. 
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armed with pistols and * cutlasses ; and Prince Regent. His Royal Highness was 
after tilidng them through different places, received at the door by Prince Leopold*' 
at length received information that they who conducted him to the drawing-room, 
were to come out of’ the marshes at a at the entrance of which he w as received 
certain part of the road near Plaistow, by his royal daughter. The dinner waa 
about four o’clock on Monday afternoon, most sumptuous, and consisted of every 
The officers during the day remained in rarity and delicacy of the season, 
disguise at a public-hotise there, aud at Ml the ships which were re-commis- 1 
the appointed hour went in a cart to sioned at Portsmouth for the peace scr- 
meet them. Driving on slowly, they per- vice, have now proceeded to their several 
ceived two men coining along, dressed in stations. They were nine months ob- 
cluuisy jackets and trowsers, who, on ap- taming their complement of men. Those 
proaching the cart, recognized the officers which have sailed are, the Amphion, 
and ran off. Miller, however, at the first Capt. Bowles, and Hyacinth, Captain 
effort, seized Brown ; and Dalton pre- Sharpe, for South America ; Pactolus, 
sented a pistol at Corby, who succeeded Captain Dobbie, for Halifax ; Rifleman, 
in getting over the ditch, declaring he Capt. Allen, for Jamaica; Griffin, . Capt. 
would blow his brains out if be did not Murray, (Captain Hewson having been 
instantly surrender. This had the effect invalided from ill health) for St. Helena 
of p revert ting him running away. He and the Cape; and the Nimrod, Capt. 
contrived, however, to pull off' his jacket Ferguson, for the Leith station, 
and hat, regardless of all threats, saying By a return made to the House of Com- 
he would not be easily taken, Theofli- mous of the Poor-rates br other Rate* 
cer, perceiving this, sprung across the paid in the year ending the 25th March, 
ditch, when the other darted into the 1815, it appears that the amount paid Ibv 
marshes again, andin attempting to leap 12,8811 parishes of England, and 1033 
over another ditch in the rear, stuck in parishes of Wales, wasj£7, 023, 386 18*. 8A 
the mud, and was taken before he —773 parishes of England and 81 parishes 
could extricate himself. Here a des- of Wales have made no return. So that 
perate battle ensued, Corby being a most the sum total paid by this part of tne 
powerful man ; but after some minutes United Kingdom cannot be less than 
fighting and tumbling in the ditch, Corby eight millions sterling; per annum, 
was compelled to surrender, and the offi- The doubts* respecting the genuine- 
cer brought hini handcuffed to his com- ness of the Asiatic Prince, who call- 
patdoti on the road, who by this time was ed himself son and successor to the 
secured by Miller, after considerable re- Emperorof the Birmans, are fully justified 
sistance. Having chained them together, by a letter which we have just received 
the officers proceeded to scai ch their hats, flora one of our correspondents at Bu- 
jaekets, and clothes, and found on each charest. Unhappily for this “ nephew of 
about 500 of the stolen dollars, all wet, the Sun, and relation of the Moon, of 
which they brought with them to the of- Lucifer and all the Stars,” Major Stew- 
fice. Connor had his last healing on art, aide-de-camp to the Governor-Ge- 
Tue«day, at the Thames police-office, neral of India, Lord Moira, was at ' 
when Martin, a wateiman from Wool- Bucharest on his way to London. The 
wfch, deposed, that he was awakened be- Major, who, by a ten jears residence la 
tween 2 and 3 o’clock on Thursday in or- India, is as well acquainted with the 
liing se’nnight, by a rumbling noise in language, customs, and manners, of those - 
the street, and on looking out of the win- countries, as with those of his own couiii 
dow, he saw throe men dragging along try, was very desirous to get acquainted 
what appeared to him to be a large heavy with this descendant of “ the .Blessed 
client. One of them was a tall man iu a Friend and Cousin of the Almighty God.” 
light jacket, the other two men rather He the more easily found an opportunity* 
short. He enquired of the party what it as the Prince of Wallachia, who had al- "<£ 
was o’clock, but no answer was given, ready conceived some suspicions respect* 
except that one replied, “ never mind, old ing this pretended descendantof the Royal 1 D 
Martin.” The tall person he conceived Family of the Birmans, requested him to ‘»i f 
to be the prisoner, he had known him for visit, since nobody could be better qua^ to* 
two years, he had alwavs known him by lified to find out the truth, or rather th® ud 
the name of Mat, and that was the name falsehood. Major Stewart fulfilled the d' 
he heard him called by his comrades. A Prince’s wish, and with the English Com- v ’b 
report having prevailed that Connor and sul residing at Bucharest, went to : 
hisjcompanlons had taken the chest to this adventurer, when he uot only din* 
Mrs. M*Farlanc’s, who keeps a public- covered irrefragably all bis lying assdr- 
house at Woolwich, but was refused ad- tions, but by addressing him in the In- 
raittauoe, enquiry is makiug as to the fact, dian language, of which the impostor’ did 
Afoy 24. — Yesterday the Princess Char- not understand a syllable, threw hina 
lotte and Prince Leopold had their first into puch, confusion, perplexity, tfeate -■ 
dinner- party, at Catiielford -House, which he found it advisable" to quit Bucharest. 

WM loured with the presence of the rS*S5TiSSii7SF ^ 
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fjousti of Lord i, March l.—A motion 
vu made by Lord King, the object of 
which was to learn what means had been 
taken by Ministers to obtain payment, 
— 1. Of a loan to Austria in 1 793,; 2. 
The balahce due from France on account 
,bf prisoners of war ; 3. The state of the 
Russian loan ; and, 4 . The loan of 
#600,000, and subsequently of ,£300,000 
to Portugal. The motion was negatived 
without a division. 

7 ,—' The Duke of Bedford rose to make 
the motion of which he bad given notice, 
for Jin inquiry into the state of the nation j 
but solicited the indulgence of the house, 
on account of indisposition. He had not 
proceeded far when he became too un- 
well to proceed, and was obliged to sit 
down. Lord Liverpool then proposed 
that the debate should be adjourned to 
Tuesday next, which was agreed to. 

12.— The Duke of Bedford moved f hat 
the House should resolve Itself into a 
Committee on the state of the nation. 
On a division there appeared for the mo- 
tion, 71 ; against it, 140 ; majority 69. 

- 14. — The Kail of Liverpool brought 
down a Message from his Royal Highness 
. the Prince Regent, acquainting the House 
that his Royal Highness had given the 
Royal Assent to a marriage between his 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
and his Serene Highness the Prince Leo- 
pold George Frederic of Cobourg-Saais- 
teld, and requesting a provision for their 
establishment. Lord L. afterward moved 
an address, which was carried new. con. 

15. — The Marquis of Landsdown mov- 
ed for an address against the proposed 
peace establishment. On a division the 
. numbers were — 


For the Address, present,. . 

.. 27 


Proxies,. . 

.. 42 



. 69 

Against it, 

Present,., 

.. 65 

Proxies,,. 

.. 74 
139 



Majority,. 

... 70 


India. 


iiiy,hqt from ignorance of what Was reaV-T 
Iy the situation of our affairs in thW res'* 
pect. tie should make this the ! 

of a motion on a future day, and should 
conceive the present intimation of his ln^ 
tenuous, as a , notice of that motion. 

.. April 2 . — The Marquis of Buckingham 
piov.cd for a committee to inquire into 
the state of Ireland. The House having 
divided there appeared— 

For the Motion, Present,.... 26 

Proxies,,.. . 41 

— - 67 

Against it. Present,.... 6$ 

Proxies,, ... 69 

137 

Majority,.... 70 
May 3.— Earl Stanhope moved, That 
the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the best mcaps, of at'** 
ranging the Statute-book into diStuict 
and proper heads. The Lord. Chancellor 
moved an amendment, that a select C6ito- 
mittee should be appointed, infiteqd^f 
Committee of the whole House ; Which 
was agieed to. 

May 13. — The Earl of Essex (a second 
time) complained of being obstructed by 
the military in his passage along the 
streets, and moved a copy of the order 
under which the military had acted. On 
a division, the motion was negatived by 
33 to 36. 

] louse of Commons, Feb 26.— Numer- 
ous petitions were presented, on this ahd 
other days, from the city of London a,nd 
most other parts of the kingdom, agaih$t 
the proposed renewal of the Property 
Tax. The House having gone into a 
Committee of Hupply, a discussion toqfc 
place on the army estimates. Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Frankland Lewis spoke 
at length against keeping on foot a' mili- 
tary force, as being pregnant wRli <Jaiiger 
to the liberties of the country. Mr. 
Yorke (from the r l reasury Bench; defend- 
ed the proposed establishment. ’ ’Mr. 
Brougham spoke against it. Lord Pal- 
merston went into the detail pf the esti- 


March 22.— Lord Grenville wished to mates, and the debate was adjourned, 
call the attention of their Lordships to a 1 Feb. 27.— Sir charged minis- 

subject of great importance to the coun- ters with purposely delaying the meeting 
try a s coimeftcd with its Indian possessi- of Parliament till , an unusually la,te pe- 
' ona j ; hn ali wled to tlife great inconveni- riod, in order to giye it.no. opportunity 
, i y? of, d ip g.f h e do m mere i al and po- of a full consideration, of tup Property 
Jitical Reports pf the Inc)ik Company by Tax* If, atuhe last enqct^ut, If was 
Govyguprs ofour djfffcrent possessions Intended to, continue this, tax, \yhy was 
’Njnithe to get fofortaa- it uot opcnly stated? ^eChancellor of 

*f» tkmjw. Ahis .isumea^mid fO^kdbW'lvhy'i'nhe'Eitclucquer explained, that when the 

UKfWfts lasfiyear befpre Jthe hoii& A he 

thatlheRankwqpM brable 

tictUariy 'ol»em<f Hem: to *««*»£* ts payments at tta edit df the 

did not seek HRs tnformatLa.nol^cessa- year 5 bi^yir^nstan^s hjad arisd^Which 
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rendered that measure .impracticable. — 
The adjourned debate on the army was 
resumed. The speakers were Messrs, 
P. Grant, Robinson,. Frecmantle, P6el, 
Sir R. Heron, Sir J. Newport, Sir F. Flood, 
and U>rd Binning. The debate was ad- 
journed. 

Feb . 28. — Several petitions against the 
Property Tax were presented, and se- 
veral members expressed their sentiments 
concerning it ; after which, the debate 
on the army estimates was resumed. On 
the motion for the house going into a 
Committee on the estimates, it was car- 
ried by 241 against 121 . 

March 4 . — Colonel Foley, on present- 
ing a petition from Leominster against the 
Property Tax, observed, that it also 
called the attention of the House to the 
formation of a Military Club, under the 
sanction, and with the approbation of 
the Commander-in-chief ; and expressed 
a hope that the House of Commons, with 
due jealousy, would not fail to watch the 
proceedings of such a formidable body, 
the effect of which would be to separate 
the military establishment from the other 
classes of the community : a distinction 
inconsistent with the true principles of 
the British constitution. Mr. Gooch, 
looking to the glorious achievements of 
the members of the Military Club, thought 
it unjust to hold them up to the world in 
the odious light of oppressors of a free 
people, and subverted of the happy consti- 
tution of Great Britain.— Mr. C. Wynne 
protested against the language used by 
the hon. member, which tended to des- 
troy the freedom of debate, and to limit 
the right of the House to interfere in a 
subject which, by many, was deemed to 
be highly dangerous to the constitution. — 
Colonel Wood, in consequence of state- 
ments made that night, felt anxious to 
give the composition of the Club. In it 
there wire many naval and army officers ; 
there were also many East-lndia officers, 
Who had inadfe fortunes in that country; 
there were thirty-six Colonels of militia. 
Gentlemen might be surprised at their 
number, but that was it, formidable as 
they were. There were likewise Lord 
Lieutenants of counties ; and he was sure 
that this Club could not mean any danger 
to the constitution. Mr. G. Rose stood 
4ip, in order to state that he was a mem- 
ber of the Club (loud Imtghter), though 
he was neither a military or naval cha- 
racter. The honour had been conferred 
• orf him, not in his individual, hut in his 
official capacity. Lord Milton said, he 
imifet confess that whht had been stated 
by the right Hon. the Treasurer of the 
'Navy, instead of extenuating the objec- 
tions to the Military Club, had, on the 
contrary, ' done 'every thing to add to its 
excdptloriable character. Mr. Brougham 
said he was by no means convinced, after 

Asiatic Joum,— No. VI, 


all he had heard, that there existed no 
cause for jealousy or alarm on this sub- 
ject. He highly esteemed ipany members 
df the Military Club, and had the honour 
to call Lord Lyndoch his friend ; but 
personal character could have no weight 
in questions of constitutional importance ; 
and he knew, from good authority, that 
great influence had been made use of to 
induce individuals to become members of 
tills institution ; and that regular returns 
had been marie to an illustrious personage 
of the names of those who acceded, and 
those who did not. — The House having 
gone into a Committee of Supply, the ad- 
journed debate on the Army Estimates 
was resumed. The speakers were Lords 
C-astlereagli, Palmerston, and Nugent; 
Messrs. J. Ward, Protheroe, and Bankes. 
The debate was again adjourned. 

March 5. — Mr. W. Dundas, in present- 
ing a petition against the Income Tax, 
from the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and 
five smaller ones from the same neigh- 
bourhood, begged to state, that he differ- 
ed from every word of the allegations 
contained in the petitions. — Mr. Brough- 
am said, there was no interpreter of pub- 
lic feeling from Scotlaud : in Edinburgh, 
from which the hon. member derived his 
seat in parliament, there were but 
eighteen, or at most twenty-five voters 
—Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
speeches made on this subject were solely 
for the purpose of exciting clamour; to 
which Mr. Horner replied, that the strong- 
est epithets, and the most marked aver- 
sion, >ad proceeded from gentlemen who 
usually voted with ministers. — The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after going 
through the history of the Property Tax, 
from its first enactment, observed, that 
not only the amount had been raised by 
the opposition, when in power, but it 
was the plan of Lord Henry Petty (then 
Chancellor) to make it perpetual, or, at 
least to mortgage it for a certain number 
of years, without regard to peace or war. 
—Mr. Holme Sumner, and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, were not averse to the tax, 
as modified by the Chancellor.— Lord 
Cochrane presented thirteen charges 
against Lord Elleuborough, respecting his 
conduct on his trial. On his lordship’s 
motion, seconded by General Mathew, 
who did so because he knew nothing of 
their merits, they were ordered to. he 
printed. 

March 6. — The adjourned debate bn 
the Army Estimates subject bfeingretftnoed 3 
Mr. Calcraft, in an excellent ' speech, 
went through the estimates, pdinthig out 
where the reduction? might be made. 
The. House afterward divided* updu Mr. 
Wortley’s amendflfeht for tadhtiog the 
amount of tpa'peate e&tafeftshmeiftdbout 
• 10 y a00 mem 
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merit was negatived l»y 202 to 130. — Ma- 
jority for Ministers 72. 

March 7. — In a conversation on ^Iie 
Income Tax, Mr. Brougham mentioned 
an instance of some Property 'lax Com- 
missioner* having sold to a cheesemonger , 
a lot of waste paper, some bundles of 
which contained the returns made nmkn 
the Income Tax . — M r. Western concluded 
along and lucid speech, by moving the 
following resolutions, which embody the 
substance of his discourse . — 1. Tb.it il 
was the opinion ot p.n Ii.iment that i he 
agricultural par tot thecommumtv labour- 
ed under the most unexampled distress. 
2. That however various were the causes 
from which il original d, the demand for 
the produce of land was not now such as 
to enable the cultivator to sell its produce 
at a pi ice sufficient to indemnify him for 
his expenees. 3. That the consumption 
ofbdilev, and consequently the demand 
for if, were i educed by the tax on malt, 
and that this dut) ought to he abated or 
repealed. 4. That iclief ought to he 
granted to the holders of agricultural pro- 
duce, h> advancing money to them on the 
security of that produce, and collecting 
into public granaries, in a j ear of surplus, 
abundance against the letum ot scarcity. 
5. That it was expedient to i equal so 
much of the Corn Act ot last yi ai, as re- 
lated to the warehousing of foieign giain. 
6\ That it was expedient to encourage 
the expoi ration of corn toi some time by 
a bounty. 7. That it was expedient to 
encourage the growth of oui own mu I, |»y 
imposing duties on the importation of 
seeds, and other articles, ot agricultural 
produce, from abroad. 8. That the tithes 
and poor-rates weie felt with increasing 
severity in the present general distress; 
and that it was expedient to consider of 
some mode of easing their pressure. The 
honorable gentleman then moved for a 
committee of the whole Houmi on the 
distressed state of agriculture. — Mr. 
Fruiikland Lewis seconded the motion. — 
Messrs. Robinson, Vansitrart, and Hus- 
kisson, with Lord Casflercagh, said they 
would give the remedies proposed the 
most diligent and patient attention in a 
committee ; and suggested that the reso- 
lutions should be printed. 

March 8. — In a Committee of Supply, 
Messrs. Cocks, Newman, W. Wynne, 
Wilberforee, Tighe, and others, opposed 
the large peace establishment ; which was 
supported by Messrs. Grant, Courteney, 
Colonel Foley, Loid Publicist on, &c. 
The House ultimately divided on an 
amendment, that the report be re-com- 
mitted, when it was negatived by 190 to 
122. Majority for Ministers 68. 

Mar. 11. — Lord Palmerston moved 
that the aura of 385,275/., 9#/ 6d. be 
granted for defraying the expense of the 
household tyoops .tiU tecentar 181(6. 


On a* division there appeared for the re- 
solution 210 ; against it, 128 $ majority 
82. 

Lord Palmerston next moved that 
333,692/. be voted for the service of the 
cavaliy and waggon train for the year 
1816. Foi the resolution 126, against 
it, 62 ; inability 61. 

Mar. 13. — The sum ol 611,286/. for 
the infantry ot the line in Great Britain 
and the islands in the Channel; 143,872/. 
for the cavaliy ot 1 1 eland , and 718,100/. 
for the intantiv of the line of Ireland.— 
And 1,539,786/. Kb. 4>f. for defraying 
the expanses of cavaliy and intantry 
ah oad, except in Fiance, and our pos- 
sessions in the Fast- Indies. — 452,762/. 
lm miscellaneous set vices on the military 
establishment ot Bntish nguuents. — 
119,856/. for the miscellaneous service* 
ot the regiments ot the line to lie sta- 
tioned in Ireland. — 20,835/. for live 
tioops of dragoons, to he stationed in 
Great Britain. — 550,000/. tor militia in 
Great Britain and 1 1 eland, in an embo- 
died state, and which was to continue so 
during the year. — 182,727/. for the pay 
of general officers, not beiug colonels of 
regiments. — 314,000/. for pay of supor- 
numeiaiy officers. — 160,890/. for half-pay 
of officers ot laud forces. — 19,677/. for 
ted need olliuis. — 916,000/. tor Chelsea 
and Kilmainham. — 61,121/. for compas- 
sionate list. — 189,100/. for Irish com- 
imssariat. — 179,000/. tin the baiiaek de- 
p.u (merit in It eland. — 35,000/. foi British 
office! s attached to the Portuguese array. 

87.— On a division on the navy esti- 
mates, the numbers weie — Ajes, 124 ; 
Noes, 38. 

29. — The Chaucclloi of the Exchequer 
moved the third reading of the Bank-ad- 
vance bill. For the Bill, 116 ; against 
it, 56 ; majority, 60. 

Aprils. — Mr.Ticrney moved an addi ess 
to the Prince Regent, praying for the 
abolition ot the additional secretaryship 
tor the war depni (merit. On a divirdou, 
thcic appeared, against the motion, 182 ; 
for the motion, 100 ; majority, 82, 

4 — Lord Milton comphuucd of the 
employment of therailitary on Court-days, 
ami Lord Nugent moved for a copy of the 
instructions which were given to the 
troops stationed on duty this day at 
Westminster. — For the motion, 31 ; 
against it, 48 ; majority, 17. * 

29. — General Lord E. Somerset at- 
tended in his place to receive the thanks 
of the House for his gallant conduct at 
Waterloo. 

Lord Cochrane moved that certain 
, charges which lie had preferred against 
. Lord KHenborough should be referred to 
a Committee of the whole House. The 
House divided. For Lord Cochrane's 
motion, himself and Sir F. Burdett.-*" 
Against it 81. 
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BIBTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Glasgow, the lady of the Hon. A. A. Hely Hut- 
chinson, ol a son, 

Jn Upper Cadogan-place, the lady ol H. Douglas, 
Esq. of a son. 

In Snville-row, the lady of G. W. Tayloi, Esq. 
of a ion. 

At Stoke Newington, the lady ofT, I', Smith, Esq, 
of a son. 

It Whitehall, the lady of J, Phillimoic, L.L.I). 
of a daughter. 

In Montaguc-sqiiare, Lady I'ltzrny Someiset, of 
a son. 

At Fulham, the lady of Maj. Gen Sir 11. Torrens, 
of a son. 

In Poitman square, the lady of C. O. Bowles, 
Esq, of a son. 

At Cork, the lady of R. Hare, E»q, M.l\ of a 
son. 

At Gieenwich, the lady of Major Bird, ol a -.on. 

At Dlumcoiidia-housc, Dublin, Lady Chailotie 
Crolton, of a daughici . 

At Wonston, near Winchester, the lady of the 
Hon. Mr, Legge, of a daughter, 

In Old Broad-street, the lady of J. R-ud, E3q, of 
a daughter 

At Ely Lodge, 1 1 eland, the Marchioness of Ely, 
of a son, 

At VVoodchester, the lady of Major Gen. Hawker, 

In the Tower, the lady of F. Match, F>q, of a son. 

In Fiusbury-place, tbe lady ed J, H mug bam. Esq. 
of a son. 

In Meckle-iiburgh-square, the* lady of F. Dvvarns, 
Bsq. of a son 

At Chatham, the lady of Sir John Loirs, of a 
daughtei. 

In Wimpole.street, the lady ol *ir E, Kiialch- 
bulf, of a daughter. 

In Fall. mall, the lady eif J. Evirsfield, E-q, of a 
daughici. 

At Twickenham Lodge, Die* lady of T. Moore, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

At Whateombe House, Doisct, the lady of Col. 
Purscl, uf a daughici. 

M lit HI AGES. 

At St, Paul's church, Bristol, the* Rev. (». Ridout, 
of Niwland, Glouccstershiie*. to Miss Dowell, 
of St, JanieVs-square*, Bristol. 

At Livei pool, C. R. Simpson, Esq, to Aim, daugh- 
ter of Rubt. Harvey, Esq. 

At Hnlletton elntrcli, Staffordshire, the Rev. Edw. 
Law, son of Ewan Law, of Horsted -place, Sus- 
sex, to Mmy Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, 
J. P. Mosley. 

At St. George’s, Hanove-r-«quare, W. James, Esq, 
son of the* late R. H. James, Esq, of Brutou- 
strcet, to Mana, daughici ol Die* late J. Heath- 
cote, Esq. of Mount Pleasant, Tottenham, 

By speciil licence, Loid Viscount Bury, son of 
tin Earl of Albemarle, to Miss Frances Steel, 
of Chichestei. 

lohn EulCe, Esq. of Poughty-street, to Anne, 
daughter-of J, Hannwtei, Esq. of Gower-street, 
Ikdlord-square, 

Hie Rev. T, Robinson, M A, of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, to Miss Dorniord, daughter of the 
late Josiah Dornford. E»q. of London, 

Lapt. Ross, R, M. to Miss Whitcombe, daughter 
ot Sir Sajn. Whitcombe. 

At . st. George's, Hunovii- square, U, Cooper, Esq. 
of Dulwich, to Caioltne, daughter of Win. A. 
Hay, Esq. of Princes -street, Ilanover-squaie, 

At Little Horsttd, in Sussex, ihc Rev, Peter G, 
Cfofls, tw Elizabeth Frederica, daughter of 
FTwan Law, Esq. of Horsfed-jdace. 

At Lambeth, Rich, E. Hyde, Esq. of the Ores, 
cent, near Manchester, to Anne Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Tho. Athby, Esq. of Lambeth. 

At Witton-Ie-Wear, C, B. Bcwicke, Esq. to Eli- 
zabeth Philadelphia, daughter uf T, Wilkinson, 
E*q. of Witton Castle. 

At Rochester, Geo. Baker, Esq. to Lucy Jane, 
daughter of the late Howland Roberts, Esq, of 
Fellfall, Norfolk. 

At Gouldhurst, Kent, Mr. W. Spurden, of Mark- 
lane, to Sarah, daughter of J, Greenland, Esq, 
of Gouldhurst and Jamaica. 


At St, Mary’s, Islington; John Cattley, Esq. of 
Quoenhuhe, to Frances, daughter of the late 
John Gamut, Esq of Newington green. 

At 8t. George’s, Bloomsbury, Hd. O’Conor, Esq, 
Cipt. iuIJk Royal Navy, to Hannah, daughter 
of J. Ross, lisq. of Gnat Coram street, Bruns- 
wick square. 

At St. James’s < hunh, the Hon. and Rev. G. Ne- 
ville. son of I,oi d Uraybroke, to the Rt. Hon. 
Charlotte Legge, daughtti of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. 

James the son of Jas. Gandy, Esq. of Kendal, to 
.Miss Long, of the satin plate. 

At Cheltenham, Wm. Fianai. Patterson, E<q. of 
tin same place, to fane, daughter of Charles 
Greenwood, Esq. ol Braise Norton, Oxford- 
shue. 

Wm. Ileibt rt, E«q, of Huntingdon, to Mary, 
daughter «d l\ V. Okes, Esq. of Camlu idge. 

At St. Gemge’s, Hanovei -square, M . J- R'ppmg- 
liam, Esq. of New-squarc, Mmories, to Haunt, 
daughtei of Geo Rose, Esq ol Mallow 

Capf. H. F. l>cv<\, of Churchill Hn»se, to Mary, 
dauphin of i he late Jos. llill, Esq. of Hagley, 
WoiLvstu lure. 

At St Alnlia°e, 1 ondon-w.ill, W, H. Tntham, 
Esq, of Sirm College, Ahli i manbury, to Miss 
r I’odd, ol Ead-lane*. ’ 

DEATHS. 

At Sci, on Ins return to India, Alev. Fraser Tyt- 
ler. Esq. author of “ ('oiisidcialioiis on the 
Slate of India.” 

Lieut. T.Tallemadi, 'it’d regt. aged l 2S. 

At Alleilon Park, Yorkshire, the Right Hon. 1 
(.’has. Lord Slourton. 

At Fulham, Mrs. Cleaver, wife of His Grace the 
Archbishop cf Dublin. 

In Gieen-stiect, Gemge, Earl Biooke and Earl 
ol Warwirk, aged 70. His Lordship was l.ord 
Lieutenant of the county, and Revordir of the 
town and borough of W.uvviek, He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by ihc 1U. Hon. 
Lord Brook, now 1 ail of Wat wick. 

In New Burlington-stiect, MaMii Pole Batliuist, 
son of the Right Hon. Clus. Batlmist, aged 

At Main* Lieut Col. C. M. Edwards, lstC*ylon 
rrgt. aged 37 yrars 

At Paris, the Ktv. Sir Herbert Croft, Bart, aged 
O r > yc'itis. 

Emma, daughtei of the Rev. Dr Waite, I,ewis- 
hain-hill, Blaikheath Ihc virtues and talents 
ol this amiable <hdd wore larely equalhd, and 
Inr affectionate disposition never cxv ceded. 

At Ins seat, lluntky Hall, Staffoidsbm. James 
Bulkelcy , Lsq. Jirtice ol the Ptaec for the 
i ountv. 

Win. H. Stavclcy, Esq. of Durham-place East, 
Hackney-toad. 

At Earl’s-court, Old Brompton road, Lieut. Gen. 
Santag, aged 09 years. 

At his chambus hi l.iiicolii's-inn, Harumge Stra- 
cey, Esq. son of Edw. btraecy, F.-q. of Rack- 
heath Hall, Norfolk. 

Mr, John Bacon, of Red Lion-street, Clcrkenwell, 
agi d 77 years ; 6<’ yvais oigamst of iliat parish. 

At Walker’s HouL Bi ldge street, Blackfiiau, 
Jas, Ty eis. Esq. of Field-place, Stroud, Glou- 
c'cstemitre, aged 70 y cais. 

Elizabeth, wife of s.im. Dobrcc, F.sq. of Wal- 


thamstow, aged bo ycirs 

At Riby Giove, lam olnshire, Frances, wife of 
Wm. F.dw. Toinline, Esq. M, P. son of the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, aged <47 years. 

In Portugal-stieet, Grosvenor sqnaie, sudden’v* 
Maiia, daughter of thelah Rd. W.urcii, M,D, 

Ann Elizabeth, wife of John R. Farit*, M.D. 

At Bill-hid, near Wokingham, Frances, daughter 
of Lieut. Gen. l.evesoit Cowi r, uged 13 years. 

At Stratford green, Essex, Mis. Mathews, relict 
of the late Jonathan Mathews, Esq. aged 
years. 

Mrs. Celia Pomeroy, founerly of Twickenham, 
aged 89 yeai-. 

Mrs. Ann Butt, Wife of Wm. Butt, Esq. of Cor- 
neybury, Buntmgfoid, Herts, aged 49 years. 

In Bumeit-street, Bath, Mrs. Bast, reljct of ih« 
late Chai. Best, Esq. 

At Frognat, Hampstead, Mrs. Abel, wife of J. 
Abel, Esq. 

At Haddingtoh, Mr. John Walker, formerly an 
extensive fanhar lA-lihst Ldth'aHi. kgrd 8+ years. 

At Bath, the Rev. J, Chapman, D.D, aged 74 
years. 
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* SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA, i' 

Private Ships. 

Strip's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing, 
For the Cope Good Hope. 

Lusitania 240 — May 43 

Garland 180 — do 25 

Antelope i ro — do 30 

Concord 150 — do 30 

For the Isle of France and Ceylon. 
Princess Charlotte 400 — May 31 

‘ For the Isle of France . 

Pallas 3W — May 31 

For Batavia. 

Claudine 450 — May 25 

‘ For Madras and Bengal, 

General Gr&hara . 450 — June 1 

For Bengal. 

Windsor Castle .. 000 — June 7 

For Trincomalee. 

Masters 370 — June I 

For Calcutta. 

Lord Wellington . 4il — June 4 


LONDON MARKETS. 

May 21, 1816. 

Cotton.— The sales of Cotton for «omc time past 
li^ve b*en exclusively for the home consumption 
of the country ; last week there was apparently a 
revival in the export demand, particularly for 
Bowed* and Bengal Cotton ; 380 bags Bengal* on 
board were sold at is, 2 d. without any sample 
being shewn; too Surat* were also sold exclusive 
of duty at 1*. 3d. a Is, id, 

.* Sugar.—' The sugar market closed heavily last 
' week, yet ihe business done up to Thursday had 
‘•been very extensive.— The East India Company’s 
sale of Sugar this forenoon consisted of 6,993 bag* 

; brown Mantilla 43*. a 45*. fid, fine dry yellow 46*. 

* <t 48*. brown Java 38*. 6d, dry yellow 43*. good 
white sold at 56*. a 58s, fine at Go*, a 6®*, 

Coffee,— The public sales of last week were ex- 
tensive.— The exports are not so considerable, 
owing to the direct arrivals in Holland, Hamburgh, 

, <SfcC, both from the Edst-lndles, and also the va- 
rious suppJies received from the foreign and re- 
stored colonies in the West-Indies. There were 
p <S public sales of West- India Coffee this fore- 
i noon; the Company’s sale consisted of 10,364 
bogs, the greater proportion has been taken in : 
the demand was languid, and the prices very low ; 
Ordinary brown Samarang sold at 55*. a 57*,; yel- 
low and brown Java chiefly withdrawn at 68*. a 
1 70*., damaged sold at 63*.; good pale Chenbon 
bought in at 67*, ordinary 60*. a 61*, damaged 58*. 
a $9*.; the greater proportion of the Company’s . 
t Amoeba was taken in at too*, a KXjs.GJ. private* 
trade ; ordinary brown 88*. up to 92*. 6ft, for good 
.•yellow. 

fndigd ,— The extensive sale at the India House, 
consisting of 16,814 chests,, closed J<ut week ; the 
average of price* , j| frqqi l#. to f*. 6<i,‘ per lb. un- 
der tfad- la*V tha beo£er descriptions being 
*lfft34r l a.l&9(ty <the! 6d, a I*, below the 

former our quotations ^ The 

ppblic Mile TO vufteniaUi Indigo this forenoon, 


& 'Upping ^Intelligence. 

160 serons, hasten chiefly takeii in at tow prides, 
forfning no criterion of a market currency. ‘ " 

Spices .— The quotations are nominal f the. ex* 
tensive sale by the East- India Company onThurgs 
day, , will regulate the future currency. r , 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE^ 

'Liverpool, 6th May, 1816. — Arrived, the Liver- 
pool, Grten, from Bengal, sailed the 17th NOV. 
Cape 29th F<rb. 

me of France, December 30, 1815.— Speke, 
Thompson, armed horn London. 

Calcutta, Nov. 1, 1813.— James Sibbald, Forbes, 
London. ' “ 

Malida, Dixon, London, 

it City of London, Jenkins, Do. 

12 Union, Johnson, • Do. 

II. M. S. Revolutionaire, Do. 

.13 Marquis Wellesley, Maxwell, Jai a and Lon- 
don. 

Kedgeree, Nov. 1.— Fairlie, Ward, arrived from 
London ; Chas. Mills, O’Brien, do. 

The Carnatic and Minerva were ut Saugur, and 
to sail together, filling up as they proceed down 
the coait, and at Ceylon. ‘ 

Bombay, Nov. 8, 1815.— David Scott; Homing, 
arrived f i om London ; Carmarthen, Roi.*, do. 

Off Portsmouth, \Qtk May, 1816.— Arrived flie 
Lora Cathcart, Tarbutt, from Bengal, tailed ihe 
23d December. Ceylon, from ihe Cape, Gafit. 
Hamilton, sailed St. Helena 22d March. 

JO tli May, I816.— Arrived off the Isieof Wight, 
and many other places on the coast of Hartpvhtre, 
Dorset and Devon: 

Lowtlier Castle, Mortlock. 

General Harris, WeUtead, I From China. 

Chas. Grant, Loch, V9fciled-40m Jan. 

David Scott, Hnning, ( and St. Helena 

Essex, Nisbeti, 1 26th March. 

Alnwick Castle, Rutland, ' 

Bridgewater, Hughes, J From China, 

Inglis, Hay, I Sailed 20th Ja- 

Marqui* Camden, Sanson, >nuary, and St. 
Warren Hastings, Rawes, I Helena, 28th 

Ceres, Bcott, J March. 

isr " 1 

The General Kyd and Herefordshire, were to 
leave China about three weeks in February. 

The Northampton, Tween, from New South 
Wales, had arrived at China. 

The Lady Flora, Brown, was spoke with off 
Western Islands. * , 

Passengers par Lowther Castle.— None. 

Per Generul Harris.— None. 

Per Charles Giant — John F. Elpluostone, £sq. 
President, &c. Charles Millet*, Esq. 

Per Atlas.— Mrs. Q. 0. Mayne, Mrs. Butchell. 
Portsmouth , fid May, 1 8 Arrived the Cuff- 
nells, Wellbaok, from Cuffnqlls and China. leaky. 

Dcvaynes, Brooks, sailed from Batavia tRelSth 
December, and St, Helena 10th March, 


, Decembei 

from Bengal, Catlwart, Tarbutt, Country. Snip, 
for London. 

Northumberland, Princess Charlotte Wfles, 
Huddart, for Madras and England, Lord Lldoa, 
for Bencoolen and England* 1, 

At Saugur, Under dispatch to sa\tri5th Jan. 
Wtlttam Pittj for liirtdon. i - 
Lord McIyjIIc, Do. 

Fairlie, Do. 

Jatnea&ibbald, , Do. > 
Robarts, Brown, a new Country Ship ; god tj» s 
True Briton, Cameron, had* arrived at BehfW; 

Bengal, Decembtr 10, 18L5.— Sailed the M« u 
ealfe to Amboyna. Apollo, Sir William Paltfiney, 
to Bombay. The bx mouth, 800 f tons, a new 
ship mi fitting out for England. The Cab***® 
and Marquis Huntly were all WeM» 3n March, 
lat. a. 40. south, long. 27. west. Parted fl»ip 
Castle Huntly 9th February* „ 

Portsmouth, id. May, laid. —Arrived ihe-Maf- 
garet, Gower, from Batavia* 1 

Downs, id Afap.—A rriv*d tflq .Maisters, W iao»- 
man, from Bengal, sailed 25th Oct, 
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j IdvtrpoQl, 2d Afay,— ArriveH the Hann&h, Hea- 
thorn, from Bombay, tailed 7th Dee. *' ' * 

0^‘ Dover, 5th Afay.— Aifived the Zenobla, 
George Pellev. ftotn Bengal, sailed the 83d Bee. 
Cape »Mh February. Y 
Passenger* per Zenobia.— Mr. Ben; • Esdatte, 
Mr. David Anderson, Titos. Shutter, Soogeon, 
(came in a whaler.) 

Per A/ais/ers.— Captain Sinclair, of the Coun- 
try Service, died after leaving Calcutta.. I leut. 
Tomlinson, It. M. 14th Regt. 

Off Portsmouth, 6th May . — Arrived the Hope, 
Henry Elliott, from Batavia. 

Passengers per Inglis.—b one. 

Per Dridgewater.—Uent. M'Pherson, Lieut. 
Hilgam, Madras Infantry. 

Per Uruwttait.— Captain John Wyatt Wafllng, 
H . M. S. Julian. William Atherton, H. M. 47th 
Rest. Mr*. Atherton. 

Per Ctres.—Mr. Pritchett, from St. Helena. 

Per Essex.— Mis. Urmston, Miss Urmston, 
fiom Canton. 

Per Warren Hastings. —John Reeves, Esq. 

Per David Scott.— Mrs. Luuisa Locke. Mi* 
Hope, from Batavia. 

Per Alnuurk Castle — Mr. Curtis from Manilla. 
Col. James Cuitis. Master C. W. Holland. 

Per Marouis Camilen . — Captain Hamilton from 
Bombay. Mrs. Hamilton. 

Off Deni lith May. — Arrived the Lady 
Flora, Brown, from China, sailed the 1 4tli Dec. 
The Horaiin frigate art ived at China, 18th Jan. 
The YVm. Pitt, Giaham, had arrived at the Cape 
from Bengal. 

Resource, for Bengal, was well lath February, 
tat. 17« south, long, 80 east*and the Marchtoness of 
Ely, for China, was all well, lit. 2. rterth, lpng. 
£2. west. 


li. This day the dispatches were Anally cldsed 
2l .l lie , E ? st India House, and delivetea to the 
Pursers of the following ships, viz,— Artel I, 
Captain F. Cressw^ll, lor Ceylon and Bengal i 
Lady Cairlpbell, Captain P. Marquis t andJUts- 
via, Captain J. Mayne, for Bengal direct. 

Passengers per AsSeiL— For Bengal— Captain 
Lockett, Cornet A. L. Strachan. Mr. Caldwell, 
free manner; Mib.es Fleming, Waddington and 
Christie; Mrs. ('heap and family. 

For Madras— Lieut. J. Robin*, Mrs. Redding. 

For Ceylon— Mistresses Simson, Mitchell, amt 
Barnett. . 

Pci Iiatavta.—For Bengal— Mr. A. Scott, assitfc- 
ant-surgeon. 

Per Lady Campbell. —For Bengal— Sir A. Butter, 
(Judge of the Supreme Court) and family ; C. 
Boiler and W. Clark, suuor merchant*; Mr*. 
Buller ; Messrs. Shaw ai d FJoyer, writer* ; t! 
Lewin, Esq. barrister j Mr. and Miss Parlby t 
Mis* Bathurst, , 

1 5. — This day the dispatches were finely 
closed at the East India HcSiise, and delivered to 
the PurSers of the following ships, viz. — . - 

Mangles, Capt. B. Bunn, for Bengal direct j 
Lady Carrington, Cnpt. D. M'Dougafi, for Ma- 
deira and Bengal. 

16. — This day the dispatches were finally closed 
at the East India House, and delivered to the 
Purseis of the following ships, viz.— Ann, Capt* 
J. Masson; Alexander, Captain H. Cobb, For 
Madras and Bombay. 

Passengersper Ann.— For Bombay— Mr. Vibart 
‘writer; Messis, O. and C. Bladen. * 

Per Alexander. — For Bombay — Mr. William- 
ion, writer ; Mr. Pinckney, assistant surgeon x 
Mr. Worslvy.— For Madras— Captain Woodhonse 
and family. 


Jerusalem Coffee-House, May 2.5, 1816. 

Portsmouth, Apnl 2>. — Arnvuls, — Asia, Free- 
trader, Bombay. 

Downs 24.— r\Y Mercy, Crossct, Merchantman, 
New South Wales. 

fid —Minstrel, Jackson, Merchantman, Cape. 

Eliza, King, Do. Isleof France. 

May 86.— Orpheus, Finley, Free trader, Hombay. 

Deal 0.— Lady Lushmgton, Donner, Free trader, 
Bengal. 

IA,— Lady Campbell, Marquis, Company's, 
Madeiiaand Benga', 

Batavia, Mayne, Company’s, Madeira and 
Bengal. 

16. — Hero, Stephenson, Freetrader, Madras and 
Bengal. 

Elizabeth, Ostler, Do. News. Wales. 

, Monarch, Gascoyne, Do. Batavia. 

Lord Castlereagh, Laing, Country ship, Bom- 
bay. 

Portsmouth 16.— Alexander, Surflin, Free trad- 
er, Madeira and Ceylon. 

Adamant, Elder, "Whaler, South Reas. 

Orpheus, Findlay, me Trader, Bombay. 

Deal 16.— Attell, Cre swell, Company’s, Ceylon 
and Bengkl. 

17. — Mangles, Bunn, Company’s, Madeira and 
Beogatl. 

Lady CatVlngtqn, M'Dougall, Do. Do. 

NortBunibrjatf, Lawson, Free trader, Bengal. 

, Ip.j-Ahh, Masson, Company’s, Madeira and 

J Elizabeth, Transport, New South Wales. 

, Alexander, Cobb, Company's, Madeira and 
BOmbay. 

British Hero. Edwards, Free trader, Ma- 
deira, Madras and Bengal. 

Jerusalem Cfffcer House, May Vf, 1816 . 


May -This day a Court of Directors was 
held at the India House, when the following 
Cothtpanders took leave of tire Court, previous 
to their departure for their respective deitinatl. 
btrt 1 , vi*. 

‘ CaptcAn* -J, Masson, of the Ann; Captain 
1 Cobb,' Alexander, for Madeira and Bombay.: 

Captaid D. M'DougaU, LAdy Carrington; for 
Madeira And Bengal, 

Captain J. Mayne, Batavia j CaptkfoB, Bunn, 
Mangles; Captain T. MArqms, Lady- Campbell 
for Bengal direct, . >> 

'' Captain CtertWoU; *Ast«Jl,' r fot Ceylon an* 
Bengal. v *i . < * 


Afar. 28.— A half-yearly meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Lloyd’s was held this day, when the 
accounts of that establishment wire laid before 
the subscribers, and some alterations in the by- 
laws proposed by the Committee approved of. 
The following resolutions were brought forward 
by the Committee, and carried unanimously :-l. 

That the sum of 1001. be voted fjom the fo ad a 
of the house towards the relief of the widow and 
fourteen children of Hemy Pettit, a Deal boat- 
man, Who Was drowned on the 14th of last month 
in going off with an anchor and cable to the MArl 
chioness of Ely, East Indiaman, in distress. 

That the sum of 100(. be voted to Lieut. Chas. 
Woodyer, R.N. of the signal station. North Yar- 
mouth, for Ins exertions in saving, by meanaof 
Capt. Manby’s mortar under his charge, the crew 
of the brig Leipzig, of Hull, which was wrecked 
on Yarmouth Uar on the 7th of December. 

That an increase df soot. per annum be made to 
the present salary of Mr. John Bennett, jun. the 
Secretary t>> the Committee, and to comment* 
from the 1st of January last. 

To Captain M. ft. Laing, Commander of the 
Lord Castlereagh. 

Dear Sir.—’ The passengers of the Lord Castle, 
reagh, impressed with the kind and. liberal treat- 
ment which they have experienced from you du- 
ring thetr voyage from India to England, cannot 
quit your ship without expressing to you the sen- 
1 intents they entertain of your conduct; In 
making their best acknowledgments to you for 
the comfort and ease which they have euioyod 
ever since they came on board your ship, arising 
out of your uniform kindness towards them, they 
beg to add, that they have commissioned owe of 
their body to present you with a pi tce of.phite, 
which, without reference to its value, they assure 
themselves will bq acceptable to you as a token of 
their regard and esteem. 1 * * 

. Wt have, the pleasure to subscribe o'dlt&fcs. 
Dear Sir, youibs 

LUCAS JOZE D’AVBRmfGA, 
’ of CUtiMfo %jor of Volunteer 

‘3. wilson; edi; 5 

’JA ( 1 U&rujtf aHTV Ctf. ’ 

* ' J '> .“» •» ' W^fccSTANBway, U-E.N. 

T • . ■>', STISWUrf • 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 
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Price Current of East-Tndia Produce for May 1816b * 65& 


Lis. 

Cochineal lb. o 5 

Colfce, Java cwt. 3 8 

— Chenbon 8 o 

— * Bourbon * 3 10 

— Mocha s o 

Colton, Surat lb. o l 

Extiaftne 0 1 

Denial 0 1 

— — Bourbon 0 2 

Drugs, &e. for Dveing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 6 o 

Anntaceds, Star b 10 

Borax, Refined b 10 

— — Unrefined, or Tmcal 5 10 

Camplnre unrefined 12 0 

Cnrdcmmns, Malabar. .lb 0 3 

— — Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 23 10 

Lignea 12 0 

Castor Oil lb. t» l 

China Root. ..cwt. 2 0 

Coculus Indicus 3 l 

Columbo Root 2 13 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump . 

— — Arabic 3 10 

— - Assafn-uda 6 0 

«— Benjamin 0 10 

• Antmi cwt. b 10 

*■*— Oalbarmm 

— Oambogium 92 0 

Myrrh 9 o 

— Olibanum 5 o 

Lac Lake 0 l 

Dye 0 3 

- — Shell, Block 3 o 

Shivered 

— r- Stick 3 10 

Musk, China oz. 0 14 

Nux Vomica .. cwt. 2 o 

OilCassia oz. o 2 

— - Cinnamon 10 

— — Cloves 

- Macc 

- — . Nutmegs .... 03 

Oolum lb. 

Rhubarb 0 6 


it. L. s. d. 
0 to 0 5 6 
0 - 3 15 O 
0 — 3 10 0 
0 — 400 
0 — 330 

4 — 013 
7 — 019 
4 — 016 
4 — 030 

0 — 800 
0 — 6 0 0 
0 — 6 13 O 
0 — 600 

0 — 14 10 0 
6 — 060 

0 

0 — 17 0 0 

1 — 040 
0 — 230 
0 — 3 10 0 
0 — 300 


0 — 500 
0 — la 0 0 

0 — 30 0 0 

0 — 10 0 0 

0 — 24 0 0 

0 — 11 0 0 

0 — 6 10 0 

3—019 
6 — 0 5 G 

0 — J 10 O 

0 — 8 O 0 

0—1 10 
O — 2 10 0 

6 — 030 

O — l l 0 


6 

0 — 0 10 0 


L . «. 4. 

> o « « 

■ S « 0 
• 2 15 0 


„ , , L. t. d. 

sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 15 o 

Senna ib. 0 , 6 

Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. 1 18 0 

— China 2 10 0 

Zednary 

Galls, In Sorts g 0 0 

Blue 10 0 o 

Indigo, Blue lb. 0 9 $> 

-—clue and Violet 0 8 6 

Purple and Violtt ... 076 

— Fine Violet 0 7 0 

— Good Ditto 0 6 o 

— Fine Violet 4t Copper 

— Good Ditto 

— — (■'me Copper 

Good Ditto u 4 y — o i> 3 

Ordmaiy Ditto 0 3 1 — o 3 9 

Rice, Like Carolina. ..cwt, 0 17 o — 1 2 0 

Safflower cwt. 4 15 0 — 9 0 0 

Sago cwt. 2 0 0 — 3 0 0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 3 10 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. o 12 0 — 0 15 6 

Novi 0 16 1 — 1 8 U 


3 — 056 


Ditto White 

China 1 0 0 — 1 3 1 

Organzlne 1 10 7 — 1 17 0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 10 o — 011 0 

Cloves o 3 6 — 0 3 9 

Mace 0 9 0 - 011 0 

Nutmegs 0 6 0 — 0 63 

— Ginger cwt. 6 0 0 

■ Pepper, Black. ...lb. 0 0 8 — 0 0 9 

White O 1 3 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 260 — 2 10 O 

• White 2 12 0 — 3 2 0 * 

Brown 2 2 0. — 2 3 0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 0 — 0 2 2 

Congou 0 2 7 — 0 3 5 

— Souchong 0 4 0 — 0 4 6 

Catnpot O 211 — 0 4 O 

Twankay 0 3 O — 0 3 2 

Pekoe 0 4 10 — 0 5 4 

Hyson Skm 0 2 11 — 0 6 6 

Hyson 0 4 9 — 0 5 5 

Gunpowder O 5 6 — 0 5 10 

Tortoiseshell 1 * 0 — 1 5 o 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 10 00 — 11 00 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 4 June— Prompt 30 August. 

Tea Bohea, 330, 000 lbs. — Congou, Campoi, and 
Souchong, 4,500,000— Twankay, 750,000 — Hyson 
Skm, 150,000 — Hyson, 250 000— Total, including 
Private-Trade, 6,000,000 lbs.— The Congou refused 
by the buyers at the last sale will be put up again 
at this sale, at 2s. Id. per lb. 


at the East-India House . 

On Wednesday, 19 June — Prompt fo September. 

Privilege.— Coffee, 18,214 bags. 

Notice .—' The sale of the Company’s Mirzapore 
Carpets, advertised for Wednesday the 29th May, 
is postponed til) after the bill now »n Parliament 
for regulating the duties of customs shall have 
been passed. 


. Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the U aimer Cattle, IVarley, Princess 
Amelia, Hope, Royal George, Cuffisells, Low 
tker G*ttle t Charles Grant, General Harris , 
Bridgemter, VansUtart, David Scott, Essex, 
Alnicick Castle, Ceres, Inghs, Atlas, Warren 
Hastings, Marquis Camden, and Lady Flora, 
from China. 

Go btpany’i. — Tea, 343,600 chests, containing 
97,874,739 lbs,— Raw Silk, 31,047 lbs.— Nankeens, 
191,700 pieces. 


Private-Trade and Prmlege . — Tea, 40,147 chests 
and boxes— Gamboge, 114 cases— Rhubarb, M 
cases—' Tortoiseshell, 14 boxes— Cassia, .192 chests 
—Cassia Buds, 48 chests— Cassia Oil, 4 tubs and 
20 cases — Silk Handkerchiefs, 44 boxes— Silkk, Iff 
boxes— Whanghee Canes, 70,3W>and 40 bundles— ; 
Ground Rattans, 136,150— Mot her-o’- Pearl SJteUfc 
376 boxes, 38 tons, and 35,000 lha*— Vsvmmien* 

2.3 boxes — Nankeens, 843 boxes — Madeira and 
other Wines, 44 pipes, 4 cases, and 5 bum— Soy’, i 
04 casks— China Ink, « boxet-wShdls, 1 90 bt|pr 
Paper, 2 cases. • 


East-India Exchanges and Company's Securities, - - r \ > 

By accounts received from Bengal dated in De- ter ** 1 w «»*W be immediately rods ofcd Cram tftoa 
ccmacr,dt%ppearstbat the Company’s 6 per cent, - - ’* j 

JJPJ “Jgj® “f **k*bl« at -about « per cent, dis- London wara»ftki«riil*at3f $3. 

™ Kii n mft,nl * ine<i * ,tea dy price,— It was E er 8,CCa but the influx gf bullion 

confidently expected that the private rate of in- eendeml a speedy rW^UoTTlJ if, 7 4, fgy 

probable, _• w ^ p K « a ■ : 1 » 



Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of April to the 25th of May 1816 . 
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Agra, Missionary Intelligence from 375 
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INDEX OF NAMES, 

[In this Index, b. signifies birth j m • marriage; d, death; pa. pasienget ; pr. promotion j ap. ap» 
pointment. Names referable to neither ot these classes, are not distinguished by any addition.] 


A. 

Abbott, m. 308 

Abbott, b. 522 

Abel, d. 610 

Abraham, pa. 190 
Abrahams, pa. 592 
Abrew, d. 604 
Ackland, d. 413 

A’Court, b. 60 

Addie, d. 100 
Agnero, b. 602 
Agnevv, Vans b. 190 
Agnew, pr. 188 

Afomuty, b. 90 

Ainslie, ap. 514 

Airey, b. 203 
Aitken, in. 604 

Aitken, in. 295 

Albans, St. d. 309 
Albert, in. 413 

Alder, in, 186 
Alexander, d. 93 
522 

Alexander, ap . 514 
Alexander, pa. 410 
593 

Allan, d. 101, 413 
Alliston, b . 412 

Allix, in. 413 
Allport, in. 90 

Ainnad, d. 193 

Anderson, ap. 514 
601 

Anderson, in. 4 12 
Anderson, pa. 621 
Andeison, pr. 189 
Anderson, d. 605 
Andrew, b. 294 
Andrew, in. 308 
Andrews,/?//, 516 
Annesley, b. 203 
Antrobus, d. 308 
Applegarth, d. 309 
Appleton, 575, 5 77 
Apthorp, d. 522 
Archer, d. 605 

Arding, b .. 603 

Armstrong, b. 203 
Arson, d. 605 

Ashburner, m. 191 
Ashburnham, 6.203 
Ashurst, pa. 592 
Aaken, b. 603 

Askin, d. 403 

Aston, d. 204 

Atkins, d. 413 

Asherton, pa. 621 
Atkinson, tn. 604 
Atkinson, d. 605 
Avton, m . 603 

Auber, m. 100 

Aubert, d. 522 

Aubin, in. 203 

Austen, tn . 522 


B, 


Bacchus, pa. 

190 

Bacon, d. 

619 

Backhouse,/?//. 

190 

Bagram,m. 

604 

Baily, pa. 

525 

Baird, pr. 

188 

Baker, m. 204 } 

,619 

Barr, b. 

100 

Batefto, tn. 

604 

Barretto, d. 

604 

Baring, d. 

309 

Barn aid, d. 

204 

Barraud, pa. 

591 

Barrett, b. 

90 

Barrett, in. 

204 

Bari y, pa. 

516 

Barry, din. 

298 

Barnes, d. 

100 

Barnett, pa. 

621 

Bartlett, m. 

604 

Bassett, m. 

100 

Bastard, d. 

522 

Bathurst, d. 

204 


619 

Bathurst, pa. 

621 

Bate, m. 

203 

Baylis, pa. 

516 

Bean, in. 

604 

Bed Ibid, d. 

413 

Beck, in. 

604 

Beck ford, b. 

203 

Belfour, //. 

204 

Bellamy, m. 

603 

Bennett, tn. 

100 

Bennetts, tn. 

100 

Berkley, d. 

605 

Bertier, d. 

190 

Best, d. 413, 

619 

Betts, m. 

604 

Bewicke, in. 

619 

Beyne, ap. 

514 

Bia<kbnru, pa. 

186 

Birch, b. 100, 

603 

Bitd, tn. 

522 

Bird, h. 

619 

Blackburn, tn. 

522 

Blackburn, pa. 

525 

Black burnc, d. 

308 

Blacker, </.403. 

,604 

Blacker, pa. 

407 

Blackman,/?//. 

525 

Bladen, pa. 

621 

Blair, d. 

413 

Blair, h. 

90 

Blake, pa. 

516 

Blanc, le, d. 

522 

Bland, d. 

295 

Bleckyuden, b. 

603 

Blicke, d. 

204 

Blond le, d. 

605 

Blyth, d. 

100 

Bone, d. 

90 

Boggis, 6. 

203 


Bonefoy, tn. 

m 

Bonfoy, d. 

522 

Booty, d. 

101 

Boughey, b. 

203 

Boughton, d. 

413 

Boul thee, tn. 

308 

Bouverie, b. 

308 

Bowden, in. 

522 

Bowen, tn. 

100 

Bowen, pa. 

525 

Bowie, m 

100 

Bowles, b. 

619 

Brachenbury,?n.295 

Brand, pa. 
Branded), m. 

596 

204 

Btidgcs, n\. 

413 

Briggs, pa. 

190 

Biietzcke, pa. 

591 

Broad brook, d. 

604 

Biodie, d. 190, 

, 604 

Broke, d. 

309 

Broodie, pa. 

190 

Biook, pa. 

525 

Biooke, in. 

308 

Brooke, pa. 025 

,597 

Biooks, m. 308,522 

Brooks, pa.l 90 
Brougham, b, 

,5 1 6 

619 

Brown, pa. 

620 

Brown, in. 

604 

Bruee, in. 

186 

Bryant, b. 

603 

Bryeilv, d. 

295 

Buck, ’ 

514 

Buck ton, m. 

522 

Buckinghamshire, 

d, 308, 

413 

Budd, b. 190, 

412, 

602 

Bulkely, d. 

6i9 

Bullei, pa. 

621 

Bulrnan, pr. 

514 

Biuchell, pa. 

620 

Buiko, d. 

605 

Burke, d. 
Burleigh, pa. 

413 

5 97 

Burl ton, d. 
Burnell, d. 

410 

413 

Burroughs, pa. 

591 

Burrowes, pa. 

190 

Buriows, pa. 

186 

Burton, pa. 

602 

Butler, pa. 

525 

Butler, d. 

93 

Butt, d. 

619 

Bury, tn. 

619 

Byers, d. 

604 

Byns, pd. 

C. 

410 

Cabon, in. 

604 

Cabbel, d. 

413 

Cabouch, m. 

193 

Caldwell, pa. 

621 

Callmou, m. 

89 


Colloway, pa. 59 1 
Campbell, ap. 514 
Campbell, pa. 525 
591 

Campbell, b. 412 
Campbell, pr. 189 
Campenou, pa. 516 
Campbell, pa. 591 
Cat berty, ap. 601 
Carey, b. 308 
Caiey,//. 399 
Carnac, m. 90 

Carroll, d. 413 

Carruthers, d. 413 
Carter, m. 100 
Casaiuajor, b. 90 
Case Cecil, d. 89 

Casey, pa. 525 

Casay, pa. 186 

Cash man, b. 603 
Cassiui, 189 

Castello, b. 603 
Castle, m. 412 

Cattly, in. 619 

Cazalet, pa. 596 
Ceal, d. 603 

Chads, in. 100 
Chambeis, pr. 189 
Champion, d. 204 
Chapman, d. 522 
619 

Chapel, pa. 591 
Chase, pa. 186 

Chaulmet, d. 6oi 
Cheap, p i. 621 
Chert y, ap. 598 
Cherry, ap. 601 
Chet ham, b. 203 
Choliueley, d. 413 
Chopin, b. 603 
Christie, pa. 621 
Chiistie, tn. 100 
Clnistie, d. 100 
Christy, pr. 180 
Christopher,/) a. 59 1 
Clark, b. 412 

Clark, d. 605 

Clark, pa. 190, 621 
Clarke, b . 189 

Clarke, d. 100 

Cla&on, d. 100 

Cleig, ap. 601 

Cleveland, m. 294 
Cleveland, pS. 596 
Cleaver, d. 619 
Clerk, b. 522 

Clive, pa. 525 

Clonniorc, tn. 308 
Cobrim, b. 603 
Colby, b. 412 
Coldicoate, d. 204 
Cole, b. 100, 522 
Colebrooke, 189 
Colebrooke, d. 90 



Cbkjbrooke, b. 
Coleman, d. 

Collett, b. 

Collin-, m. 

Collier, d. 

Collins,?/?. 

Compton, ?//. 
Comiirler, ap. 
Cooke, d. 

Coopei ,p a . 

Cooper, pa. 

Cooper, pr. 

Cooper, m. 

Cord end, 
Cornclewcs, d, 
Corry, b. 
toother, pa. 
Conlihaid, pa. 
Coventry, d. 

Cowell, b. 

Coventry, d. 
Cracruft, pa. f>9 ! 

592 

Ciaincross, d. 101 
Craven, h. (>03 
Crawfoid, pa. I Do 
Crayshay, d. 

Creed, b. 

Cress well, d. 
Cristy,//. 
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90 

Dean, pr. 

189 

* 

a. 

1 

> 

hi 

186 

Gardener, pa. 

596 

295 

Dean, ap. 

514 

Evans, 

601 

Gardiner, d. 

92 

605 

Dean, m. 

100 

Everard, pa. 

593 

Garron, pa. 

525 

90 

Delamain, pa. 

186 

Eversfiela, b. 

619 

Garrow, b. 

169 

522 

•Delauougerade. 


Ewart, pa. 

190 

Garrow, d. 

190 

100 

d. 

605 

Eyre, l. 

412 

Garstin, b. 

603 

413 

Denman, d. 

100 

F. 


Garter, 

200 

186 

Denton,pg. 

166 

Fagan, d. 

204 

Gepp, d. 

90 

514 

Dering, pa. 

186 

Fagan, b. 

603 

Oastrell, m. 

30S 

522 

Desoriiieaux,ap5l4 

Fallovvfield 

614 

Gelsoti, d. 

605 

190 

Despenserle,m.308 

Fallon, b. 

295 

Gibhings, ap 

. 188 

525 

Devaynes, b. 

412 

Farre, d. 

619 

Gibbon, pr. 

183 

514 

Deverell, b. 

602 

Fai rer, pa. 

524 

Gibson, b. 

409 

619 

Devey, d. 

413 

Faulkner, d. 

101 

Gibson, d. 

605 

514 

Devcy, m. 

619 

Fawcett, d. 

309 

Gibson, ap. 

601 

308 

Dick, b. 

loo 

Fawkes, m. 

203 

Gibson, pa. 

166 

100 

Die k, pa. 

516 

Feetenby, d. 

605 

Giddy, b. 

522 

516 

Dickson, m. 

100 

Fellowes, m. 

413 

Gillil, pa. 

190 

407 

Dickson, d. 

413 

Fen ion, b. 

412 

Gill, in. 

522 

413 

Dickson, m. 

604 

Fendall, a. 

186 

Gilh'vpie, pa. 593 

603 

Dickson, pa. 

592 

Fergusson, pa. 592 

Gla 2 biooke, 

in. 204 

3o9 

Din woody, d. 

204 

Fergusou, ap 188 

Glendoure, 

in. 204 


Dili tig, re. 
Ditinas, pa. 
Dohinson, w. 
Dobree, d. 
Don, b. 


189 
407 
308 
01 9 
522 


415 

203 

100 

190 


Crewe, ??/, 190, 603 


Croft, d. 
Crofton, m. 
Croft on, b. 
Crofts, tH. 
Corner, d. 
Cromie, m. 

Ci oss, pr. 
Cross, d. 
Ciovv, b. 
Crowder, d. 
Crowther, m. 
CufFe, m. 
Culpeper, vi. 
Cunliiie, b. 


(iiy 

522 

(iiy 

biy 

413 

522- 

189 

191 

(i03 

413 

(id 

413 

100 

294 


Donaldson, ap. 514 
Doria, d. 

Douglas, b. 

Dow, d. 

Downer, in. 

Dozee, b. 

Douglass, 

Dowling, m. 

Drake, b. 
Drummond, m.b‘22 
Dugdale, pa. 525 
Dunbar, /•. (i03 

Dunean, d. 605 
Duncan, ap 514 
Duneombe, 18(3,189 


413 

(iiy 

90 

412 

(503 

601 

G03 

308 


Fermier, b. 90 

Ferrier, b. 412 

Ferris d. 89 

Ferron, d. 524 

Ficker, d. 1 DO, (iOl 

Firth, d. 309 

Fitzclarencc, 189 

Fit/geiald, I Do 

Fitzgerald, m. 403, 

Got 

Fit afraid, d. 


Glover, pi. 186 
Gobhold, m. 203 
Godley, pa. 186 
God lev, m 189 

(Jodsaljlake, 6. 100 


Gomes, b. 
Gordon, ap. 
Gordon, d. 
Gordon, m. 


Cunningham, ap. 


188 

100 

189 

514 

603 

605 

621 

203 
525 

204 


Cunningham, 

Currie, 

Cunie, ap. 

Currie, b. 

Curron, d. 

Curtis, pa. 

Curzon, m. 

Cutler, pa. 

Cuyler, d. 

V. 

Dalrymple,pr, 
Dallas, d. 

Daly, pa. 

Dampicr, d. 

Daniell, pa A 10,593 
Darell, pa. 591 

Darling, d. 190 

Davies, d. 100, 309 

Davies, pa, 186 

Davies, 189 

Dawson, d, 522 


412 

403 

(,01 

412 

619 

191 

591 


189 

309 

525 

309 


Dunn, vi. 

Dupuy, w. 

Dmfm, vi. 

Dury, b. 

Dwarris,i. 
l)\son, d. 

Dwyer, pa. 

K. 

Eager, d. 

Easton, r. 
Edtnoustone, b. 203 
Edwaids, d. 204, 

309, 413, GO l, 619 
Edwaids m. 004 

Egertou, b. 003 

Kgerton, pa. 591 

Kicke, m. 

Elderton, b. 
Eldridge, b. 

Elliot, pa. 

Elliot, m. 

Ellis, wi. 90, 204,89 
Elphinstonc,po.020 

Ely, b. 619 

Esaw, b. 603 

Esdaile,p«* 621 
Evans, im. 412, 604 


192, 

308 
89 

62! 

523 

516 

204 

203 

309 
62 1 
100 

604 
413 
3"8 

605 

00.1 


oo:> 

003 


019 

90 

003 

190 

203 


Fleming, m. 

Fleming, pa. 
Fletrher, pa. 

Flood, pa. 

Flower, d. 

Flower, m. 

Floyer, d. 

Floyer, pa. 

Foley, d. 

Fontaine, d. 

Forbes, d. 

Forester, b. 

Forrester, d. 

Foster, 

Foster, d. 101, 522 
Foister, d. 005 
Fotheringham, /. 

189 

Fotheringham, pa. 

593 

Fountain, d. 

Francis, ?»• 

Fraser, ap. 
l'tasei, ci, 

Freeling, m. 

Fiere, m. 

Frieze, d. 190, 294 
Fry. pa. 59 1 

Fullarton, 190 
Fvcrs, d. 101 
Gager, d. 190 
Gall, b. 603 
Le Gallies, pa , 190 
Gandy, rn. 619 
Gardner, d. 204 


603 
514 
403 
294 

604 
593 
m 

18 9 
99 
619 


204 

100 

189 

9o 

308 

522 


Gordon, pa. 
Gordon, pr. 

Gore, pr. 

Gow.in, b. 

Gower, d. 

Graham, d. 309,605 
Graham-,' pa. 5 92 
Grant, ap, 295 
Grant, b. 412 
Grant, d. 89, 308 
403, 605 
Grant, pa. 190, 525 
Gray, d. 413 
Green,//. 407, 413 
Greenliill, pa. 410, 
593 

Green wav, b. 003 
Grimshaw, up. 183 
Grirson, d. • 204 

Groce, pa. 591 
Grove, in. 308 
Guinbleton, d. 101 
90 


Gurnell, d. 

H 

Haekett, pa. 
lladley, b. 
llaigh, b. 

Haines, d. 

Hakevvill, d. 
Hakcrvil 
Halkett, b. 

Hall, pa. 

Hulliday, m. 
Hamilton, pa. 621 
Hamilton, d. 90 
Hammond, m . 308# 
640 


190 

412 

100 

605 

604 

190 

522 

525 

100 



6S0 

Hampton, b. !R9 
Hampton, r l . 100 

Hampton, pa> 591 
Hanking, d. 193 
Harding, tn. 604 
Hare, b. 

Harper, pn. 591 
Harrington, pa. 525 
Harris, b. 189 

Harris, pr. 189,514 
Harrison, m. 204 
Harvey, b. C02 

Harvey, d. 605 

Hastings, pa. 591 
Havilland, d. 413 
Havil l:\rd, ap. 601 
Hawker, b. 619 
Hawthorn, d. 204 
Haynes, d. 295, 
407, 605 
Healv, d. 601 
Heat it, d. 204 
Heat hint, pa. 592 
Herne, pr. 189 
Hefhciiugton, d. 

204 

Henley, d. 204 
Henley, pa. 516 
Herbert, m. 619 
Herklots, b. 603 
Herman, b. 603 
Henderson, m. 100 
Hentig, b. 100 
Hewetsmi, up. 601 
Hey ne, b. 603 
Higgins, pa. 591 
Higunson, d. 522 
Hiigam,/Jfl. 621 
Hillersdott, b. 308 
Hilton, pn. 186 

Hilton, re. 189 

Hine, up. 601 
Hinke, pn. 592 

Hippuff, d. 100 

Hodgkinson, rf.605 
Hockley, m. 203 
Hodges, h. 603 
Hodgkinson,m.201 
Hodgson, d. 308 
Hogg, d. 522 
Hogg, ni. 204 
Hogue, b. 603 
Holford, pn. 591 

Holland, d. 192 

Hoi lings, d. 605 

Hollingwoith,f/113 
HolderuesSjfi/. 597 
Holmes, d. 413 
Home, m. 100 
Home, pa. 190 

Hood, d. 204 

Hope, pn. 621 

Horrin, d. 605 
Hose, d. 101 

Houghton, ni. 522 
Howard, b. 602 

Howard, m. 252 

Howland, d. 100 
Howell, m. 100 
Howell, d. 101 


Index of Names. 


Hudson, d. 

522 

Kevv, b. 

100 

Hunter, d. 

522 

Kickwick, m. 

294, 

Hunter, tn. 

294 


6()4 

Hunter, pa. 

186, 

King, ap. 

525 

525, 

592 

King, d. 

204 

Hunter, pr. 

189 

King, m. 

100 

Hughes, d. 

100 

King, pa. 

593 

Hughes, pa. 

190 

Kingston, b. 

412 

Hughes, tn. 

603 

Kirby, m. 

203 

Hungei fold. pa. 591 

Knatchbull, pa. 407 

Hurd is, d. 

204 

Knatchbull, b. 

619 

Hutchins, (/.295605 

Knight, d. 

100 

Hutchinson, b. 

619 

Knoing, pr. 

514 

Hutchinson, d. 295, 

Knox, d. 

308 


605 

Krug, m. 

203 

Hutteman, d . 

605 

Kuhier, d. 

604 

Hutton, nr. 

514 

Kut zleben, b. 

90 

Hjdc, m. 

619 

Kyan, b. 

603 

I 


Kyaiu, d. 

605 

Ingram, d. 

309 

L 


Illicit, d. 

308 

Lamb, d. 

605 

Ilchester, b. 

203 

Lam tier, b. 

603 

Ingledew, ap. 

511 

Lunge, in. 

308 

Iugledew, 

189 

Lansdownc, b. 

203 

Innis, ap. 

99 

Lai ken, b. 

412 

Inveiaiity, ap. 

598 

Labile, b. 

294 

I in pc v, h. 

603 

Lunelle, b. 

603 

Lhv jt. 

412 

Luughliu, pa. 

592 

Irvine, tn. 

601 

Launc, pr. 

514 

Isaeke, b. 

603 

Law, b. 

203 

J 


Law, in. 

619 

Jackson, pa. 

516 

Lawrence, tn. 

412 

Jacobs, d. 

100 

La) ton, d. 

308 

Jacomb, d. 

400 

Leatd, d. 

204 

.Tames, m. 

100 

Leckie, d. 

295 

James, b. 

90 

Let kin, d. 

90 

Jehh, tn. 

604 

Legge, b. 

619 

Jeffries, ap. 

514 

Leigh, b. 

603 

Jefl’enes 

189 

Leigh, d. 

522 

Jcmieson-, d. 

101 

Leighton, d. 

189 

Jelled, b. 

603 

Lemaistre, b. 

603 

Jennings, m. 

100 

Leslie, tn. 308, 

604 

Jems pa. 

190 

Lester, pr. 

295 

Jocelyn, d. 

309 

Lew in, pa. 

(.21 

Jocelyn, b. 

308 

LituNay, /•. 

603 

Johnson, b. 

603 

Lindsell, d. 

100 

Johnson, d. 

100 

LMi, i. 

603 

Johnson m. 

522 

Littleton, b. 

203 

Johnstui, pa. 

591 

Lisle, de, pa 

525 

Johnson, pi . 

514 

Llewelyn, d. 

605 

Johnston, d. 

413 

Llewelyn, b. 

603 

Jones, b 

603 

Lloyd, d. 

204 

Jones, d. 100, 

295, 

Locke, pa. 

621 

403, 

, 605 

Lockett, pa. 

621 

Jones ap. 

514 

Lockhart, pr. 

189 

Jones, pa. 

190 

Loditvick, b. 

603 

Jones, tn. 100, 

, 522 

Loti wick, d. 

101 

Jones, pr. 188, 

, 189 

Long, ap. 

514 

Jopp, d. 

295 

Longdill, pr. 

189 

Joseph, tn. 

295 

Lonsdale, m. 

100 

Jukes, pa. 

190 

Loudon, pa. 

59 1 

K 


Louis, b. 

619 

Keith, d. 403 : 

, 295 

Lowe, pa. 

190 

Keller, ap. 

514 

Lowe, Hudson, 

Kellie, ap. 

514 

tn. 

100 

Kendall, tn. 

203 

Lowrie, b. 

603 

Kennedy, tn. 89, 100 

Lowrcy, ap. 

99 

Kennct, d. 

190 

Ludgotter, m. 

204 

Kensington, tn 

. 604 

Lutl low, ap. 

99 

Kervill, m. 

204 

Lugin, 5. 

2 99 


1 Mai 
Mai 
! Ma 
Ma 
Ma 
I Ma 
i Ma 
! Ma 
' Ma 
Ms 
Mi 
i M 


Macauly, pr. if 1 ) j 

M‘Clintoch,p7.59l ! ^ 
M‘Cortni<k, b. 603 " 

M‘Cnllttin, pa. 407 * 

M'CtiHough, m.4l3 * 

M‘Donald, d. 90 * 

M‘ Donald, np. 183 ] 

Macfarlane, b. 1 00 
MHticgor, d. 1 0 1 
M‘ Heath, pn. 190 
Maekaulv, op M l 1 
Maeintiie, pa. 190 j 
M‘ In tosh, ap. 514, 

601 

M‘Kenzie 188 

M‘ Ken/ie, pr. 514 
M*Kcn/ie, (l. 100 

M‘ Ken/ie 5 PI 
M’Ken/ie, ap. 514 

Mackenzie, /-. 603 

Mackenzie, Hisif. 

^ 189 

Mackenzie, ap. 51 7 

Ma< kitjfosh, 190 

M'Conning, d. 201 
Maclean, 18fi 

iM‘Mahon, pa. 591 
M‘Iao<1, b. 602 

Mat lend, pa. 186 

MLMahim, b. 603 
MLMilage, in. 100 
Macnaughton, b. 90 
MHMteison, pa. 

592, 621 
M ‘Taggart, 1. 602 

M.uldoek, tn. 89 

Madge, b. 603 

Mahon, b. 203 

Maidman, l. 90 
Malrolm, ap. 525 
Mai land inc, /•. 90 

Matiby, pa. 525 

Manesty, d % 522 

ManneiSj^nr. 591 

Manning, pn. 525 

Mansfield 189 < 

Marcatud, pa. 594 

March, b. 619 

Marshall, ff/>59860l 
Marshall, in. 604 
Marshall, b. 203 
Marshall, pn. 186 
Martin, d. 90 

Martin, b. 90 

Martin, pr. 180 

Marriott, 598601 


Lukin, p«. 
Lumseaine, *03 
Lumsden, d. »09 
Lushington, 6122 

L(ishington,p(*2f* 

Luttrell, pa. 
Luttrell, b. 
Luttrell, d. 
Lyttlcton, b. 
Lynar, tn. 

M 

M‘Cabe, re. 

M‘ Latte, ap. 
M‘Cai ty, d. 



603 
J 04 
189 
100 


artyr, b. 
artyn, d. 

av-n, pr, 

as °n#</. 

!assarecue fc b. 522 ■ 
athews, ap . 188 

athew-M, d. 169 

athias, </p. 188 

lay, pa. 597 

layne, in. 190,603 
layne, pa. 620 
daxtone, pr. 

W eaves, d. 
Medlycott, b. 
Mendcs, d. 

Merrier, pr. 
Metcalfe, d. 
Mignan, l. 

Mignot, m. 

Miller, m. 522,601 


89 

Peters, m. 

522 

204 

Phillimore, b. 

619 

308 

Phipps, b. 

603 

525 

Pickering, l\ 

190 

522 

Pigott, 777. 

204 

591 

Pilcher, b. 

6o3 


188 

522 

603 

605 

189 

201 

90 

193 


189 

308 

620 

525 

516 


. 308 
100 
201 
601 
204 
599 
413 
. 596 


Miller, pr. 

Millet, d. 

Millet, pit. 

Millet, pa. 

Millius, pa 
Minitlmrpe, d. 522 
Mintell, up. 188 
Mitchell, ap. 514 
Mitchell, pr. 189 

Mitchell, pal 90,621 
Moffat, d. 604 
Mohcrly, pr. 514 
Moksvvoith, I 
Moles worth, 
Molineaux, d. 
Molony, in. 

Monck, d. 
Monckton, 
iMoutague, d. 
Monteith, pa 
Moorat, b. 189, 602 
Moore, £>.403, 6 1 9, 
603 

Moore, pr. 

Moore, ap. 

Motel, d. 

Mot gau, pr. 
Mortis, pa. 
Morrison, »t. 
Morrison, b. 
Morse, m. 

Morse, pa. 

Muller, b. 
Mullins, d. 
Murphy, pa. 
Murray, t. 

N 

Naghfon, b. 
Nason, pa. 
Naolry, d. 
Nelson, pa. 

* Neville, m. 

Neale, d. 
Newblot, b. 
Newbolt, d. 
Nevvcommen, 

Newlyn, ap. 
Newton, d. 


93 

516 

514 

186 

189 

308 

203 
295 
597 
407 

204 

89 

603 

loo 


301 

592 


Index of Names. 

Need, m. 

Niblet, d. 

Nicholl, b. 

Nicholls, pa 
■ Nichols, d . 

Nicol, pa. 

Nixon, in. 

Nixon, pa. 

Noble, L. 

Noble, pa. 

Noble, re. 

Nodes, b. 

N oi nun, b. 

Northcote, d. 

Norton, pa. 

Nott, pa. 

Nugeut, m. 

0 

Oakes, m. 

Oakes, b. 

Oakley, d. 
Ochtcilony,pu.525 
0‘Connor, 7 / 1 . 619 
Oildie, b. 

Odell, pa. 

Ogg, pr. 

Ogilvie, r/i. 

Ogle, t/i. 

Oliver, d. 

0‘Ueilly, d. 

Old, d. 

Osborne, 7/i. 

Osrboi ne, pr. 

Oabome, pa. 
Oiielileilony,< 

Outlaw,/-. 

Outlaw, l. 

P 

Palmer, L. 

Palmer, pa 59 
Paget, b. 

Pat doe, 

Pat Rot, d, 

P.ukhuiR, </. 

Pari by, pa. 

Pairoi k, d. 

Paiisb, m. 

Parsons, pa. 

Paske, »«. 

Party, d. 

Patch, pa. 

Pat tie, d. 

Patou, 

Patou, ap. 

Patter-on, /*» 

Patten, d. 

Patton, d. 

Paxton, d. 

Payne, ap. 

Peach, d. 

Peacock, m. 

Pender, ap. 

Peat, m. 

Pender, pr, 

Penman, 7«294,6o4 
Penthyn, d. 204 
Pepper, pr. 188 
Perry, d. 204,403 
Peters, d . 101, 204 


631 

Rickards, 5.203, 522 
603 

Rickets, pa. 

Ridacil, d. 

Riddell, d. 

Itiley, m. 


592 

186 

101 

522 


603 

524 

100 

190 

294 

603 

189 
6l9 
308 
192 
603 

190 
308 

90 

204 


189 
514 
193 
514 
516 
308 

90 

308 

190 

6u2 

604 

525 

308 

412 

190 

522 

525 

619 

190 

189 

605 


Pinckney, pa, 

Playfair, b. 

Piowden, pa. 

Plumtre, in. 

Podmeie, m. 

Podmore, in. 

Podmore, 7/J. 

Poignaud ,pr 
Pomeroy, d. 

Ponsonby, b. 

Pook, d. 

Port cons, b. 

Powell, pa. 

Poynder, b. 

Piager, d. 

Pialteu, d. 
Prendergast, b. 90 
Piendeigast, 100 
Piemlergast, £>.293 
308 
514 
522 
204 
201 
188 
100 
403 
621 
100 
100 
605 
619 
593 

525 
298 
190 
602 


619 

308 

603 

193 

603 


Rippingham, tn.619 
Ridout, in, 

Roache, m. 

Roberts, 6. 

Robeits, d. 
Robettson, h. 
Robertson, 7M. 89308 
Robertson, d. 192 
Robertson, pr. 189 
514 

Robins, pa. 621 
Robinson, t» 100G19 
Robinson, (/.403 605 


189 

Pi escot, d. 

604 

Piescott ,pr. 

203 

Pi eat, in. 

10 1 

Pietost, d. 

101 

Price, </. 

403 

Piidham, l. 

522 

Piicsily, 7 /j . 

1H8 

Pringle, </. 

190 

Pritchett, pa 

d. 522 

Pioctoi, d. 

190 

Proctor, 7/j. 

602 

Pruysse, d. 
Pursel, b. 

189 

Pybus, pa. 

3,418 

R. 

300 

ltae, pa. 

412 

Hamas, 7??. 

308 

Ranch nid, b. 

100 

Ran eland, //. 

621 

Rainstoith, , 

190 

Rankin, pa. 

89 

Rankin, pa. 

190 

R alley, //. 

601 

Ray ncaud, 1 

522 

Read, b. 3 


525 

92 

412 

189 

190 
621 

189 
619 
601 

190 
522 
525 
100 
100 
413 
189 
407 
525 

90 

188 


190 

524 

6o3 

99 
619 
605 
204 
204 
189 
204 
204 
514 

100 
189 


592 
591 
603 
294 
308, 603 
Redding, pa. 525, 


596 

189 

186 


Reed, 7/i. 
lice's, d. 

Reeve, m. 

Reeves, pa 
Reeves, b. 
llcid, tf. 294, 413, 
609 

Reid, b, 

Rennie, d. 
Reynolds,//, 
lteviere, ap. 

Rilier, d. 

Richard, b. 
Richards, d. 
Richardson, pa. 190 
Richardson, b. 603 
Richmond, d, 204 


Robinson, pa 
Rodney, in. 

Rodney, b. 

Rogers, b, 

Rogeis, d. 

Rollaud, pa. 

Ronald, l. 

Ross, ;/i. 

Uos% ap. 
ltmibaml, pa. 

Round, //. 

Row, pa. 
ltowcvoft, d. 

Rowland, d. 

Rmvsell, //?. 

Roy, pr. 

Rudlaud, pa. 
Runihold, pa. 

Rundall, />. 

Ru^ell, ap. 
Rntherfoid, pa. 40/ 
Rtnyne, m. 413 
lluxton, d. 

S. 

Sage, pa. 

Sale, in. 

Saltier, d. 

Samlou, pa. 

Sands, pa. 

Saigent, ap. 
Saullson, pa 
Saunders,- d, 

Saxon, d. 

Scoliril, 7/i. 

Scott, op. 

Stott, d. 

Scott, 7/». 190, 294 
Scott, pa. 591 

Scott, pr. 514 

Stay, //a. 190 

Schroeder, pa. 597 


621 

100 

308 

100 

621 

203 


oo& 

190 

90 

605 

525 

190 

517 

516 

605 

89 

522 

514 

413 


615 

101 

605 

514 

403 

189 

413 


Scaly, d. 
Searle, ap. 
Seeconibe, d. 
Sermon, d. 
Serrell, b. 
Sevenuc, m. 
•Scvcstrce, ap. 
Sevestre, b. 
Shackclctoa, 


605 
189 
204 
308 
308 
319 
514 
603 
i. 101 



6M 

Shank, pa, 190 

Sluuve, d. 204 

Shakcsgrar, 603 
Shaw, pa. 620 

Shaw, m. 004 

Shev,pn. 190 
Sheffield, b. 00 
Sliephmf, pa. 100 
Sheppard, m. 89 
Shcrtv, />. 603 

Sheudan, vi. -01 
Sheriff, in. 004 

Sheiin, in. 404 

8hip!e\ , d. 201 

Shiicff, pr. 189 

Shubtick, pa. 591 
Shutie»,/u/. 021 
Shut tie worth, d\204 


Siddons, h. 

003 

Silva, <le, b. 

603 

Simp>on, b. 190,002 

Simplon, d. 100 

,414 

Simpson, in. 

019 

Simons, d. 

005 

Sinison, pa. 

021 

Simian, pa. 

(.21 

Skeflington, d. 

414 

Skindcll, m. 

308 

Skinner, pa. 

510 

Skipton, h. 

003 

Slade, pa. 

510 

Bladen, m. 

90 

Sligo, m. 

413 

Slingsby, d. 

413 

Smale, d. 

100 

Siuait,/>/\ 

514 

Smait, d. 

605 

Smedley, m. 

203 

Since, b. 

408 

Smith, b. 190, 

002, 

(.04. 

, 019 

Smith, d. 204 

, 005 

Smith, in. 

001 

Smith, pa. 190 

l, 525 

Smoult, d. 

186 

Smith, pr. 

189 

Somerset, b. 

019 

Somen die, pa. 590 

Son tag, d. 

019 

Spencer, pa. 

190 

Spicer, in. 

522 

SpoUis\vood,;></590 

Spry, h. 

190 

SjK'iice, d. 

414 

Spur den, m. 

019 

Stacy, d. 

605 

Stafford, b. 

004 

Stanvvix, d. 

100 

Stack, pa. 

190 

Stanley, d. 

408 

Steile, ap. 

188 

fitcuart, d. 

295 

Stewart, b. 

003 

Stewait,</.190, 404 

* 414,-004, 605 

)JBt«wart, pa: 

516 

Stevens, d. 

309 

Stevenson, ap. 189 

Stirling, pa* 

525 


Index of Names. 


Sfavcly, pa, 
Stavcley, d. 


190 To/er, m. 
019 Trail, pa. 


Stavcley, a. ou/ 

Stracey,^ *6# Tuilv, p*/ W 
SI. Ugrr, b. 20:< Ti.ii.-*, h. J0.1 


Webber, pa. 
Wtibliujd, pa. 
W f *gii#Kn, 4* 
Wei by, d. * 


Stock*, m. 
SK phcii, pr, 
Stilcm.tn, in 
Sroikcld, d. 
Stokoe, ap. 
Stone, p i. 

Si on non, d. 


Ti.'tm v/^.598 601 * Wellington, d. 40.4 


1K9 "I rrucli, m. 204 

100 Triu man, b. 189 

;m T nclicr, VI. 422 

V H Tuck, w. 414 

516 Tucker, m. 100 

M9 Tmlor, pa. 190 


St inchan, pa. 021 r lullotk, b. 
Sti eftell, b. 004 Tin net, d. 
Snode. m. 404 TaitUcilJ, b. 


St, ode, m. 404 TaitUcilJ, 0. J..u 

Si unit, in. 191 Twcntyiii.in, b. 00,* 

St unit, ap. 017 Tycis d. 019 

Stu.ut,/^/. 491 T\tlei,pr. 1-9 

Stuit, in. 414 Tytlcr, d. 019 

Sumner, d. 522 V. 

SiinineiH, b. 004 Vndeiuood. d. 100 
Suinnei", d. 005 rndeiuood 149 

Sundeilm, d. 522 1 pton, d. 408 

Sm rid pc, d. 100 l'i niMun, pa. 021 

Sutlici land,/*?. 4 10 4. 

594 Vnllee, d. 414 
Sweet land, in. 100 Vutidei imde, d.522 
Syl\e*tei, d. 005 YuiiMlt.ii t, pa. 592 
r l\ Vaughan, pa. 592 

Taddy, in. 204 Vavasom, </. 204 

'1 agg, />r. 188 Veinon, /. 190 

T.ulguit, b. 189 Venn m, pa. 525 

4 nit", d. 294 Vei plocgli, b. 002 

Tnit’ up. 189 Vih.il t, pa. 021 

Tullcmuch, d. 019 Yicken,*/. 100 


Tandy, pa. 
'I ates, pa. 
r l at ham, in. 
Taitt, d. 
Taylor, pr. 


190 Villeilielm, pa. 510 

521 Vincent, pa. 591 

019 Vy^c, d 309 

100 Vi/aul, n?.4U8, 412 

188 W. 


1 itvilil , l>r . 

Tuyloi, b. 90,019 Waddington 7*1.62 1 
r la\lcr, d. 100, 191, Waddell, d. 409 
308, 004, 005 Walmb, 190 

Teed, 111 Waite, d. 019 

Templeton, pa. 525 Waits pa. 52a 
'J erry, d. 522 Wahletjrave, /». 408 

Thackeiay, d. 005 Waldegrau', d. 408 
Thoma>, (>. 002 Walkei,d. 1L.'», 019 


Thonra*, pa. 


Walker, in. 
Wallace, I. 


Thompson, 190 Wallace, pa. 190 

Thompson, h. 004. Wallick, b. 004 

'lhomp-jon 190 Waite, d. 5^2 

Thompson, pa. 407, Walton, l\ 412 
525,51)1,190 Wat ei ford, d. 201 
Thompson, ap. 99, Walking pr. 189 
188 Wbulimr, pa. 021 
Thomson, d. 414 Wattell, in. 604 

Thom, d. 309 Watts, d. 190 


Thornby , d. 
Tislmry, b. 
Tisbury, d. 
Todd, b. 


104 WatsON, in. 89, 204 
000 Watson, d. 309, 005 
005 Warde, in. I89 
308 Ward, pa. 591 


Tomkyn*, d. 100, Waring, d. 101 
002 AVar mine ton,/// .204 
Tomline, d. 015 Warren, d. 302, f>19 
Tomlinson, pa. 629 Warwick, d. 019 
Torreuf, b . Oil AVethpralK K ^03 
Tournor, d. 409 Weathcrall, ilj 60o 
Townshend, d. 407 Webb, in. 190, 603 


Wells, pa. 190 
W ells, in. 408 
Welsh, 190, 002 1 
Weimss, 7\ 203,603 ; 
AVeui).ss, pa. 51 0 
Welland, pa. 591 
Wescnmhr, m. 408 
AVclhciall, pa. 410, 
591, 595 
Wetheiall, 859 
Wliah, pa. 180 
Wli itun, m. 204 
Wheatley, pa. 591 
White, l . 003 

White, d. 004 
W hile, m. 89 

Whitmme, d. 413 
AVIultle, pa. 590 
Wicked' 1 , d. 90 
Widow*, l 189 
Willei man, d. 92 
Willie, ap 511 
Wilkes .pr. 189 
Willson, 003 
Wilson, b. 90, IOO, 
190, 002, 003 
AViNon, in. 204 
Wil v on,;je.5 10,525 

591 

Wihon, pr. 188,189 
Williams, d. 9b 
AVilliams, m. 6 O i 
Williams, pa. 190 
Williamson, pa.6‘2\ 
Wilton, d. .‘108 
Wnnholt, pa. 180 
AVinekci,/*. 204 
Winn, d. a 24 
Wne, b. 604 

Wood, /•. 004 

W mid, rflOO, 4 14005 
Wood, in. 408 
W ood, pa. 180, 190 
Woodcock, ap. 598 
001 

Woodhouse, per. 621 
Worsley, pa. 0^1 
Wiic-ht, ap. 001 
Wiight,//<z. 180 
Wyatt, pa. 525 

Wylde, pa. 190 

Wilie op. • 614 

Wyllie,j»r. 189 
AVyubergeo, d, 005 
Wy not, pa. 510 
Wyse, m. 004 

Yates, d. 101 

Yeoman, m. 308 
1 Ygrkney, fit, 415 
I Young, d. ; 2jM 
l Young, in. 204 

\ Yeung, fa. 48^43^ 

; 616 

1 Younge, ap. 55‘. 
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